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NORWAY  has  of  late  years  become  a  favourite  I'esort 
of  the  En<rlish  tourist,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  Swit- 
zerland of  the  North.  Though  her  mountains  are  generally 
less  peaked,  her  ghiciers  are  little  inferior  in  size  to  those 
of  Chamounix,  or  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  while  her 
fields  of  perpetual  snow  are  more  extensive  and  far  less 
explored.  In  the  essential  feature  of  waterfalls  she  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol ;  the 
falls  of  the  Haudek,  or  the  Giesshach,  would  be  passed 
by  almost  unnoticed  in  a  Norwegian  **I)al.*'  In  Switr. 
zerland  the  valleys  are  widely  scooped  out,  and  tlie  moun- 
tain sides  sweep  grandly  down  to  the  plains,  while  defiles 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with^  and  absohite  precipices  seldom 
overhang  the  path  of  the  traveller.  In  Norway  the  whole 
country  consists,  not  of  ridges  separated  by  valleys,  biii 
of  one  vast  mountain  plateau,  rising  from  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  extreme  height  of  8000  feet  is 
attained  by  a  few  isolated  peaks.  But  the  snow-line  in 
Norway  is  at  4500  feet,  while  in  Switzerland  double  that 
altitude  is  required ;  and  thus  in  the  former  country  wo 
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have  vast  levels  of  the  mountain  plateau  covered  with 
snow,  either  during  the  wliole  year,  or  only  mehing  in  the 
extreme  heats  of  summer.  The  valleys  of  Norway  are 
'a  succession  of  deep  perpendicular  cuts  in  this  great 
elevated  mountain  range ;  they  run  for  miles  bounded 
by  absolutely  perpendicular  cliffs,  as  if  the  opposite  sides 
had  been  rent  asunder  by  some  tremendous  force.  These 
precipices  arc  often  from  one  to  two  or  three  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  between  their  walls,  a  little  strip  of 
level  ground,  constantly  encroached  upon  by  the  foaming 
»river,  is  all  that  affords  space  for  the  traveller's  progress. 
Abrupt  as  these  cliffs  are,  whether  on  the  sea-line  in  the 
long  **  fiords,'*  or  bounding  the  more  inland  valleys,  they 
are  rarely  destitute  of  rich  colouring  to  relieve  their  mono- 
tony of  form.  Mosses  and  lichens,  flowers  and  green  turf, 
are  everywhere  interspersed  on  the  facing  of  stone;  and 
in  every  spot  where  it  can  find  an  inch  of  soil,  the  (grace- 
ful pine-tree  mingles  with  the  alder  and  hanging-birch, 
while  the  mellovy  northern  light  throws  a  magic  glow  over 
the  whole.  It  is  this  perpetual  twilight  of  the  summer 
nights  that  so  greatly  enhances  the  charm  of  travel  in 
these  northern  regions.  Throughout  all  Norway  there 
can  .hardly  be  said  to  be  any  hour  of  darkness  in  the 
twenty-four  during  the  months  of  June  and  July ;  the 
sun  goes  down  indeed,  but  the  red  light  of  day  continues 
to  gleam  far  away  in  the  north,  till  at  an  early  hour,  it 
melts  into  the  hues  of  sunrise.  And  now,  that  steam  has 
opened  out  the  route  to  the  North  Cape,  the  tourist  may 
follow  the  sun  till  it  sets  no  more,  far  away  amid  the 
tremendous  jagged  peaks  of  the  LofFodens,  those  crests 
of  sunken  alps,  more  rugged  and  sharp  than  the  very 
summits  of  the  Alps  themselves.  In  the  extent  and 
majesty  of  its  coast  scenery,  Norway  has  altogether  the 
advantage  over  Switzerland;  her  enormous  fiords,  running 
sometimes  a  hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
permit  the  traveller  to  reach  by  easy  water  conve3^ance, 
locahties  otherwise  of  most  difficult  access;  while  her 
inland  lakes  and  rivers  form  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
coitimunication,  which  otherwise  is  but  scantily  main- 
tained by  the  few  highways  that  traverse  this  mountain 
land.  With  these  attractions  for  the  mere  traveller, 
Norway  presents  still  greater  to  the  sportsman,  and  hence 
the  youth  of  England  hurry  off  annually  to  her  rivers  and 
her  mountains  to  enjoy  field  sports  unfettered  by  game 
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laws,  orl)y  any  other  reslrictions.  In  their  expectations, 
however,  we  regret  to  say,  they  are  too  often  grievously 
disappointed.  AH  the  really  good  sahnon-rivers  have  now 
been  occupied  and  rented  by  wealthy  Englishmen,  by  men 
possessed  of  sufficient  funds  to  rent  any  river  in  Scotland 
or.Ir^land,  but  who  must  needs  advance  still  further,  and 
raise  the  market  to  a  price  unattainable  by  those  of  more 
slender  means.  Twenty  years  ago  and  more,  for  it  was 
then  that  we  first  became  acquainted  with  Norway,  mat- 
ters were  in  a  very  difFei  out  state.  Almost  every  river 
was  then  open  to  the  sjihnon  fisher,  and  tlie  number  of 
travellers  in  a  whole  senson  did  not  equal  that  which  is 
now  disembarked  weekly  from  a  Hull  steamer  at  Chris- 
tiania  during  the  summer.  Norway  was  then  emphati- 
cally a  primitive  country,  travellers  were  rare,  and  the 
angler  was  accompanied  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  by 
a  wondering  population,  admiring  the  marvellous  manu- 
facture of  his  flies  and  tackle,  and  almost  incredulous 
that  so  slender  a  line  could  hold  the  mighty  salmon  iu 
his  native  element.  On  the  great  lines  of  communicatiou 
all  is  now  changed,  but  there  are  still  hundreds  of  streams 
in  this  vast  country  where  good  fishing  may  be  had  with- 
out cost,  and  many  a  secluded  valley,  where  an  Eng- 
lishman is  almost  unknown. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Nor- 
way had  hardly  been  visited  at  all  by  our  countrymen. 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers,  but 
he  had  been  preceded  by  two  Germans,  both  men  of 
science,  Hausmann  and  Von  Buch.  To  these  succeeded 
others,  who  published  accounts  of  their  travels,  but  all 
seem  to  have  followed  one  unvarying  route,  and  to  have 
described  nearly  tlie  same  objects.  They  landed  at 
Christiania,  drove  northward  up  Gulbrandsdal  to  the 
Dovrefjeld,  which  our  maps,  even  to  the  present  day, 
persist  in  representing  as  a  mountain  ridge,  instead  of  a 
vast  elevated  plateau,  and  then  descended  to  Drontheim, 
returning  by  the  mines  of  Roraas  to  Christiania.  Two 
or  three  of  the  most  adventurous,  and  among  them  we 
must  name  Clarke  and  Von  Buch,  undertook  the  peri- 
lous boat  navigation  along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast, 
from  Drontheim  to  the  North  Cape.  They  laboured, 
however,  under  great  disadvantages.  Absolute  ignorance 
of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  country,  confined  them 
almost  entirely  to  the  main  route,  and  prevented  them 
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from  obtaining  that  insipfht  into  the  habits  and  tfaditions 
of  the  people,  which  falls  only  to  the  lot  of  those  who  can 
converse  with  the  peasant  and  the  farmer,  and  partake  of 
their  humble  fare.  In  Norway  there  is  now  no  aristoc- 
racy or  resident  landholder  on  a  lar^e  scale.  The  social 
system  is  made  up  of  peasant  landholders,  dwelling  in 
seclusion  on  their  own  farms,  and  little  disposed  to  ob- 
serve, or  to  communicate  the  pecuharities  of  their  country 
to  strangers. 

The  first  Englishman  who  may  be  said  to  have  made 
himself  practically  acquainted  with  Norway,  the  first 
who  deviated  from  the  beaten  track,  was  that  most  plci- 
•sant  traveller,  Henry  Inglis,  who  about  the  year  1826 
traversed  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  alone  and  on 
foot,  making  his  way  through  pathless  wilds,  sleeping  in 
the  shepherd's  huts  upon  the  mountains,  and  everywhere 
noting  with  an  observant  eye  the  primitive  manners  and 
-customs  of  the  isolated  population. 

He  afterwards  spent  a  winter  on  the  Swedish  frontier, 
near  Kongsvinger,  and  has  recounted,  under  the  name  of 
Derwent  Conway,  many  curious  tales  and  traditions,  the 
*truth  of  which,  though  at  first  disputed,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  the  Norwegians  themselves. 
Of  the  wondrous  scenery  of  the  western  coast  he  seems  to 
have  known  little  or  nothing,  and  even  of  the  geographi- 
cal features  of  the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  those 
^through  which  he  passed,  he  appears  to  have  obtained  but 
very  imperfect  information.  He  spent  two  days  within 
twenty-four  hours'  walk  of  the  "  Riukan  foss,"  one  of  the 
grandest  waterfalls  in  Norway,  but  all  that  he  hoard  of  it 
was  a  report  of  a  gigantic  waterfall,  nine  hundred  feet 
high,  fiomewhere  among  the  mountains  of  the  district,  and 
this  intelligence  he  was  inclined  to  regard  as  fabulous. 
Probably  at  that  time  his  acquaintance  with  the  language 
was  very  slight,  for  about  the  same  time  the  scientific 
Everest  reached  the  Riukan,  and  explored,  even  in  mid- 
winter, the  still  more  wondrous  cataract  of  the  Voring,  in 
ihe  Hardanger.  The  tours  of  Breton,  Milford,  ElFiotf, 
and  Barrow,  were  either  confused  or  superficial,  and  it 
was  not  till  within  the  last  ten  years  that  Norway  and  its 
scenery  received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Biddulph  and  Forester.  These  two  gentlemen  ti-avcrsed 
the  southern  districts  of  Norway  from  coast  to  coast  in 
^furious  dkections,  embodying  their  observations  in  aiji 
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octavo  volume,  beautifully  illustrated,  which  has  ever 
siuce  beeu,  aud  will  coutinue  to  be,  a  staudard  work  upoa 
the  country.  Since  the  publicatiou  of  this  work,  almost 
a  library  of  books  on  Norway,  scientific,  sporting,  and 
descriptive,  has  appeared  to  gratify  the  appetite  of  tho 
reading  public.  Even  ladies  have  takea  the  field,  and 
have  ventured  alone  amidst  the  dangers  and  discomforts 
of  Norwegian  travel.  The  "  Journal  of  the  Unprotected 
Females  in  Norway,**  is  accurate  in  its  description  of 
manners  and  customs,  as  all  ladies  are  when  they  write  ; 
but  its  tone  is  flippant  and  disagreeable,  and  the  only 
feminine  characteristic  about  the  whole  i&  the  authoress^s^ 
constant  terror  of  wild  beasts,  from  which  indeed  she  was 
as  safe  in  Norway  as  in  traversing  the  Scottish  High- 
lauds.  Very  recently  the  tide  of  American  travel  has, 
singularly  enough,  turned  in  the  direction  of  Norway. 
Until  now  American  travellers  have  rather  sought  the 
ancient  centres  of  civilization  than  the  wild  scenery  of  tho 
forest  and  the  mountain;  their  tastes  do  not  lead  them  to 
be  sportsmen,  and  in  knawledge  of  languages  they  are  as 
deficient  as  the  English  themselves.  But  Norway  pos- 
sesses for  the  Americans  another  peculiar  fascination,. 
they  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  the  ancient  cradle  of 
their  race.  The  old  Icelandic  colonists,  who  migrated 
originally  from  the  Norwegian  fiords,  found  their  way 
from  the  shores  of  Greenland  to  Labrador,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  from  thence,  as  their  records  plainly 
testify,  they  coasted  along  the  eastern  side  of  America, 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  It  is  probable,, 
too,  that  under  the  name  of  Viinland,  they  efiected  a  tem- 
porary settlement  in  tha  northern  part  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  evidently  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  those  districts  to  believe,  that  in 
their  veins  there  possibly  flows  some  drops  of  the  old  sea- 
king*s  blood.  Hence  the  American  seeks  Norway  as  his 
mother  country ;  he  studies  with  delight  her  ancient 
Sagas  and  records,  too  pleased  to  meet  therein  with  a 
shadowy  notice  of  his  native  land,,  some  hundreds  of  years 
anterior  to  its  second  discovery  by  Columbus, 

Two  American  travellers.  Bayard  Taylor  and  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  have  published  their  impressions  of  Nor- 
way.  Neither  of  these  writers  is  altogether  free  from  the 
usual  faults  of  American  authors,  there  is  a  certain  infl^i- 
tiou  of  style,  and  vulgarity  of  expression,   too  frequent 
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among  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  but  both  have  been 
diligent  observers,  and  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  country.  We  need  not  refer  here  to  Mr. 
Laing's  well-known  statistical  works  on  Norway  and 
Sweden,  but  we  would  not  altogether  pass  by  the  simple 
and  beautiful  Journal  of  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  who  re- 
visited Norway  in  1852.  His  modest  little  volume  con- 
tains the  notes  written  as  each  scene  passed  before  his 
eyes,  during  a  journey  in  Bergenstift,  and  exhibits  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  scenery,  great  truth  of  descri lo- 
tion, with  a  slightly  Puseyite  tendency  to  church  hunting 
and  mediceval  antiquities. 

In  the  department  of  Natural  History  much  has  been 
done  by  the  Norwegians  themselves,  though  the  results 
of  their  researches,  from  being  embodied  in  a  hardly 
known  language,  have  remained  nearly  sealed  up  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  ^  Forty  years  ago  Boie  of  Kiel,  a  Ger- 
man ornithologist,  spent  a  summer  amid  the  savage 
scenery  of  the  LofFodens,  and  published  his  tour  and 
ornithological  observations  at  Schleswig,  in  1822.  It  is 
tL  work  af  much  value,  beside  its  purely  scientific  matter, 
but  it  is  almost  unknown  in  England. 

Among  the  few  Emrlish  Naturalists  who  have  recorded 
their  experiences  in  Norway,  Professor  James  Forbes,  of 
Edinburgh,  deserves  the  precedence.  His  work  entitled 
"  Norway  and  its  Glaciers,  1853,'^  is  a  fit  pendent  to  his 
interesting  researches  among  the  ice-fields  of  Switzerland 
jmd  Savoy.  As  an  accurate  description  of  some  of  the 
Norwegian  glaciers,  and  for  the  beautiful  delineations  of 
scenery  which  accompany  the  text,  it  merits  the  first  rank. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  field  of  Northern  travel 
has  been  opened  up  by  the  establishment  of  steamboats 
along  the  Western  co;ist  of  Norway  to  the  extreme  North, 
even  to  the  town  of  Vadsoe,  on  the  Varanger  fiord,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Russian  frontier.  To  Professor 
Forbes  we  owe  the  first  vivid  description  of  this  extraor- 
dinary voyage,  where  the  traveller  gradually  advances 
through  the  most  wondrous  scenery  to  the  regions  of  con- 
stant daylight,  and  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trom- 
soe  and  Hammerfest  he  can  feast  his  eyes  on  the  midnight 
sun,  and  study  the  manners  of  the  wild  Lapp  and  Finn 
population  of  that  desolate  country. 

Of  works  on  Sporting  in  Norway,  we  have  several,  and 
some  of  these  contain  much  information  beyond  mere 
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records  of  rivers,  or  of  wonderful  successes  with  tlie  rifle  or 
the  Siilinon  rod.  Belton's  '^  Two  Summers  in  Norway" 
first  laid  before  the  Englisli  pubhc  the  marvels  of  the 
Namsen,  while  the  Rev.  Henry  NewLind's  book  oiii 
*'  Forest  Life  in  Norway/*  is  really  pleasant  li^ht  reading, 
free  from  exaggeration,  and  full  of  varied  incident  and 
graphic  story. 

Of  German  tourists  in  Norway,  the  best,  we  think,  ia 
Miigge.*^  The  writer  traversed  Tellemarken  in  company 
with  the  genial  and  learned  Professor  Munch  of  Christiania,. 
and  he  was  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  to  undertake  and 
describe  the  northern  steamboat  route  to  the  North  Cape. 
No  German,  and  indeed  no  foreigner,  seems  to  admire 
wild  and  savage  scenery  with  the  zest  of  an  Englishman-, 
but  Miigge  does  not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
speak  of  *'  les  belles  liorreurs,*'  with  the  French.  He 
evidently,  however,  found  little  cause  for  pleasurable 
emotion  while  contemplating  the  grand  solitudes  of  the 
Hardanger,  or  the  wild  jagged  peaks  of  the  Loffodens., 
Still  Norway  and  Finmark  have  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  the  stories  of  Norwegian  life  that  he  has 
since  published,  shew  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
scenery,  and  great  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  customs 
of  tliQ  countrv.  Until  a  very  recent  period,  hardly  any 
of  our  Englisn  travellers  have  possessed  the  advantage  of 
an^  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
Norway.  The  latter  indeed  is  of  very  recent  growth  in 
the  country,  for  though  much  had  been  done  for  years  in, 
the  departments  of  natm^al  science,  history  and  antiquities 
had  possessed  but  very  few  native  students.  Norwegian 
literature  however,  though  young,  is  vigorous  and  health- 
ful in  its  growth.  The  great  work  on  the  History  of 
Norway  by  Professor  Munch  is  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion ;  Keyser  and  L.ange  have  laboured  well  in, 
the  field  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  while  the  rude 
traditions  and  ballads,  those  invaluable  records  of  a 
nation,  have  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  diligence 
of  Asbjornsen  and  Moe,  of  Landstadt,  and  of  Faye.  Tha 
original  and  painstaking  researches  of  Eilert  Sundt  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  mortality,  and,  we  grieve  to  say 
it,  also  upon  the  immorality  of  Norway ;    while  to  the 
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same  benevolent  indiviJual  we  owe  a  most  curious  history 
of  the  Gipsies  in  Norway,  a  work  with  all  the  romance 
but  none  of  the  untruthfulness  of  George  Borrow.  We 
must  leave  these  native  writers  however  to  future  consi- 
deration, and  we  return  to  an  English  author,  whose 
works  stand  at  the  head  of  our  list,  and  who  deservedly 
holds  a  high  place  among  Norwegian  travellers.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  is  a  genial  hearty  writer,  not  indeed  of  the  most 
refined  description,  but  he  is  thoroughly,  conversant  with 
,the  language,  literature,  and  people  of  Norway.  He  is  a 
thorough  sportsman  too ;  as  much  at  home  on  the  banks 
of  a  wild  salmon  stream,  as  among  the  ancient  Sagas  and 
traditions  of  the  North.  His  delineations  of  peasant  life, 
the  only  true  and  unadulterated  existence  to  be  met  with 
in  Norway,  are  faithful  in  the  extreme,  his  spirits  never 
flag,  and  he  carries  his  reader  along  with  him  through 
scenes  and  scenery,  as  if  he  were  seated  at  his  side  in  the 
carriole,  or  in  the  boat.  His  books  are  thoroughly  English 
and  characteristic  of  the  present  day,  not  ponderous  and 
deep,  but  racy,  sparkling,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  **  faster*' 
than  we  should  expect  from  a  grave  and  Reverend  fellow 
df  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Hear  how  he  speaks  plainly 
in  his  first  chapter. 

"  If  yon'  must  sleep  la  a  good  hotel  aud  sit  down  to  table  d'hote 
every  day,  then  avoid  N'orway.  la  the  whole  couutry,  which  has  a 
coast  some  tw'o  thousand  miles  long^,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
hotels  out  of  the  modern  capital,  Christiania.  I  once  lioard,  by- 
the-bye,  a  sedate  '  Head  of  a  House'  enquire  whether  the  hotels  in 
Lapland  were  comfortable.  Alas  I  for  his  simplicity.  In  Scandi- 
navia the  beds  are  too  short,  the  sheets  are  often  soiled,  and  so 
brief,  that  you  will  find  your  limbs  not  unfrequently  in  disagreeable 
proximity  to  an  undressed  coverlet  of  calf,  or  reindeer  skin.  And 
then  the  fleas ! 

**But  if  you  are  a  lover  of  wild  and  savage  nature,  whether  as 
sketcher,  botanist,  geologist,  or  sportsman,  especially  tlie  laat^  then 
go  by  all  nieans.  You  will  have  a  regular  shooting  coat  life  of  it ; 
no  conventional  bother,  no  fuss  about  external  appearances,  and 
you  will  meet  with  much  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  an  adventurous 
Englishmau.  Of  course  you  will  have  to  rough  it,  to  live  on  the 
simplest  faro  7  but  you  will  soon  rise  superior  to  all  those  petty 
drawbacks.  Think  of  catching  big  trouts  and  char,  bigger  than 
ever  you  saw  in  England,  and  nothilig  to  pay  for  the  sport.  No 
liubscription  ticket  to  be  purchased,  no  water-bailiff  at  your  heels,  or 
Competing  anglers  to  disturb  the  holes  you  are  coming  to." — (p.  5.)* 
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Mr.  Metcalfe's  first  recorded  journey  w«a8  by  the  well- 
known  .route  over  the  Fillefjeld  from  Christiauia  to 
Bergen,  and  of  course,  like  most  young  travellers,  he  took 
a  carriole  from  the  former  place,  though  much  of  the 
journey  is  by  water  conveyance.  He  is  much  impressed 
by  the  grand  scenery  that  commences  on  the  Lille  Miosen 
lake,  and  continues  from  thence  almost  uninterruptedly, 
until  the  traveller  arrives  at  Bersren.  On  this  road  occurs 
the  magnificent  defile  of  the  Ncerodal,  leading  down  to 
Gudvangen  on  the  Sogneljord.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  has 
been  over  half  the  world,  says  that  it  is  only  equalled  by 
one  valley  in  depth  and  sublimity,  viz^,  the  pass  of  the 
Taurus  in  Asia,  leading  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia. 
There  is  nothing  in  Switzerland  or  the  Pyrenees  to  com- 
pare with  it.  We  ourselves  once  entered  it  about  eight 
p.  m.,  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  beams  of  the 
sinking  sun  were  glancing  down  the  valley,  and  even 
reached  the  beryl-coloured  river  that  flows  through  it. 
The  cliffs  on  either  side  are  from  two  to  three  thousand 
left  in  height,  while  the  valley  is  scarcely  a  thousand  paces 
broad.  On  every  side,  the  waters  of  the  great  mountain 
plateau  above  poured  down  in  long  white  lines  over  the 
precipices,  but  though  these  were  snow-fed  streams,  and 
consequently  most  swollen  in  hot  dry  weather,  very  few, 
if  any,  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  otherwise  than  as 
spray.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  where  the  road  is 
admirabljr  engineered  down  a  succession  of  terraces,  there 
are  two  gigantic  waterfalls  of  four  hundred  feet  and  more, 
and  as  the  road  winds  from  side  to  side  on  the  descent, 
the  traveller  sees  them  alternately  at  every  turn,  till  he 
reaches  the  bottom,  when  they  appear  in  their  full  majesty. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wretched  accommodations 
afforded  by  the  NorweLnan  Inns  will  soon  be  improved,  or 
not  many  *'  Heads  of  Houses'*  will  bo  seen  there. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  has  evidently  no  sympathy  with  the 
bastard  mediae valism  of  the  Puseyite  school.  We 
thoroughly  believe  that  he  would  honestly  confess,  if  the 
question  were  put  to  him,  that  the  Church  of  Euirland, 
since  the  era  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  actually  a  different 
church,  and  holds  a  different  creed  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  He  is  no  Church  hunter;  a  pointed  arch  or  a 
decorated  window  does  not  attract  him,  and  he  even 
descends  to  use  the  epithet  ^'Popish,'*  when  speaking  of 
the  Gatholic  faith.    He  tells  us,  for  instanccy  that  the 
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Cluircli  of  Vossevangeii;,  so  beautifully  situated  on  the 
lake  of  that  name,  is  quite  devoid  of  interest ;  whereas  it 
possesses  an  early  pointed  triplet  window  at  the  west  end, 
»  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  base  of  a  large  west  tower 
surmounted  by  a  remarkable  timber  belfry  and  spire  of 
above  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  Moreover  in  the  stone 
vaulted  vestry  north  of  the  chancel  we  saw  a  most  beauti- 
ful silver-gilt  .chalice  of  mediseval  workmanship.  It  was 
standing  in  an  old  cupboard,  the  doors  of  which  were  in 
part  broken  down.  Vossevangen  has  however  another 
point  of  interest  for  the  Catholic.  It  was  hither  that  Olaf 
rhorkelsen,  the  la^t  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bergen,  retired, 
when  deprived  of  his  see,  and  it  is  said  that  he  v/as  hidden 
for  some  time  in  the  vault  beneath  the  high  altar  of  this 
church,  until,  protected  by  his  faithful  adherents,  he  found 
a  refuge  at  Dukstad,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  town,  where 
ho  died  shortly  after.  Mr.  Metcalfe  says  sneeringly  of 
him,  ^*  The  last  Popish  Bishop  of  Bergen,  who  fled  to  this 
place  at  the  Reformation,  is  buried  in  this  Church,  ^e 
is  said  to  have  loved  strong  Hamburg  ale,  and  to  have 
been  devoted  more  to  gain  than  godliness.*' — (p.  70.) 

Mr.   Metcalfe  borrows  this  story  from  Faye,  but  he 
neglects  to  add  that  that  clergyman  considers  the  Bishop 
a  calumniated  man.     Our  ideas  of  the  Catholic  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity,  of  the  times  of  Mary   and  Elizabeth, 
would  not  be  very  correct,  if  our  only  sources  of  their 
liistory  were  to  be  sought  in  *'  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.'* 
No  Catholic  history  of  the  dying  stiniggles  of  the  Church 
of  Norway  has  ever  been  written,  the  documents  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  almost  entirely  from  the  hands  of 
those  hostile  to  the  ancient  faith.     Enough  however  has 
been  preserved  to  shew  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  people 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  change  of  religion.     In  the 
remote  country  districts 'many  priests  remained  hidden  for 
years  after  Catholicism  Ikid  been  formally  abohshed,  and 
were  protected  and  favoured  by  the  people.    It  appears  too 
that  a  certain  correspondence  was  long  maintained  between 
the  Catholics  of  Norway  and  those  religious  orders  that 
had  sprung  up  in  Southern  Europe;    for  it  is  on  record, 
that  in  Christian  the  Fourth's  time,  Laurentius  Nicolai,  a 
Jesuit  priest^  was  for  some  time  in  Norway.     Under  the 
name  of  **  Kloster  Lasse,"  he  resided  long  at  the  farm  of 
Oppedal,  near  Kintservik  in  the  Hardanger,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  many  adherents  there,  even  amongst  the  Lutherait 
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Clergy,  though  no  Catholic  Bishop  had  then  been  in 
Norway  for  fifty  years.  h\  Jondal,  at  the  head  of  tho 
Sor  fiord,  in  the  Hardanger,  there  is  yet  to  be  seen  a  tomb- 
stone before  the  church  with  sundry  holes  drilled  therein, 
which  the  people  say  .were  formed  by  drops  of  a  Lutheran 
minister's  blood,  whom  the  people  slew  because  he  wished 
to  deprive  them  of  their  Matins,  of  their  Ave  Maria,  of 
Holy  Water,  and  of  tlie  Sign  of  the  Cross.  Forty  years 
after  the  forcible  introduction  of  the  Reformation  (?)  into 
Bergen,  the  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
certain  pictures  from  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral  there, 
becanse  many  old  people  persisted  in  praying  before  them. 
An  affecting  tale,  founded  we  believe  on  fact,  is  told  of  an 
old  priest  returning,  after  long  banishment,  to  die  in  a 
cave  that  overhangs  one  of  the  Norwegian  lakes  near 
Skien.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe's  Oxonian  in  Thelemarken  (p.  30),  where  he 
relates  it  as  having  been  told  him  by  a  young  lady  he  met 
on  board  of  the  steam  boat.  The  young  lady  must  have 
had  a  marvellously  good  memory,  to  have  given  not  only 
the  substance,  but  even  the  very  words  in  which  the  story 
is  first  told, by  a  native  writer,  A.  Munch,  in  his'*  Billeder 
fra  Nord  og  Syd,''  1856,  p.  125.  We  fear  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  appropriating  the  spoils  of 
others.  There  is  hardly  one  of  his  ballads,  legends,  or 
superstitions  which  has  not  appeared  in  print,  though  ho 
would  lead  his  readers  to  infer  that  he  took  them  down 
from  original  sources,  from  oral  recitation  by  the  peasants 
themselves.  We  may  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  last 
struggles  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Norway,  with  a  quotation 
from  a  still  living  Lutheran  clergyman  of  that  country. 

"  When  the  Danish  leader*  commenced  the  work  of  Church 
reform,  in  the  yet  u«prepared  land  of  Norway,  by  imprisoning  tlie 
Catholic  bishops,  driving  the  monks  from  tlieir  cloisters,  and 
destroying  the  images  of  the  saints,  the  people  continued  for  a  long 
time  hostile  to  tho  new  doctrines,  and  remained  in  heart  and 
practice  thoroughly  Catholio.  The  Bailiff  of  Agdeaiden  was  mor- 
tally wounded  when  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  people  to  support) 
their  Lutheran  pastors,  and  a  special  Royal  Ordinance  was  recj^uired 
in  Opslo  and  Hammer  before  the  people  could  be  induced  to  rebuild 
the  rained  presbyteries." — Faye.     Nurske  Folke  Sagn  (p.  1T5.) 

From  Bergen  Mr.  Metcalfe  coasted  by  steamer  north- 
ward ta  Molde,  and  then  leaving  tlie  beaten  route^  he 
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penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  We  wish  th?it 
we  had  space  lor  some  of  his  sporting  experiences  in  this 
wild  district,  and  especially  for  his  account  of  a  three  days' 
fruitless  expedition  to  the  mountains  in  search  of  wild 
rein-deer. 

For  a  Protestant  monk,  as  he  terms  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalfe  is  unusually  discursive  on  female  dress  and 
beauty  in  Norway.  He  ascribes  the  pearly  whiteness  of 
the  teeth  of  the  Sundal  damsels,  to  the  acid  of  the  brown 
bread  and  sour  milk  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  their 
food;  and  he  says  that  at  Tonset  in  Osterdalen,  the 
peasants  are  constantly  chewing  a  herb  (?)  called  Harpix, 
which  has  the  same  purifying  qualities.  Had  he  con- 
sulted Ostgaard's  pictures  from  Osterdalen  (Billeder  fra 
Osterdalen,  1852),  he  would  have  found  that  Harpix  was 
a  gum,  an  exudation  from  the  pine  tree,  at  first  brittle  and 
crumbling,  but  when  chewed  for  a  certain  time  it  becomes 
soft  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  No  more  acceptable 
present  can  be  made  to  a  peasant  girl,  than  a  well  masti- 
cated piece  of  '*  K^iae'*  ( Anglice,  chew),  prepared ^of  course 
by  the  sound  teeth  of  her  lover! 

From  Drontheim  our  Author  made  his  way  by  steam- 
boat beyond  the  arctic  circle,  and  after  passing  the  Loftb- 
dens,  buried  himself,  in  search  of  sport,  amid  the  wild 
forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Mons  and  Bardu  rivers,  near 
Tromsoe. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  spirit  of  religious  enquiry 
has  awakened  to  life,  in  the  hitherto  quiet  and  respectable 
Norwegian  church  establishment.  After  a  period  of 
absolute  torpor  extending  over  nearly  two  hundred  years,- 
tlie  voice  of  dissent  has  been  heard  again,  and  along  with 
it  the  Catholic  Church  advances  to  regain  her  lost  ground. 

**  The«e  reliirious  revivalists  are  known  in  Norway  by  various- 
names  e.g.,  Opwachte,  waked  up  people ;  Lesere,  readers.  But 
their  most  common  name  is  Haugianer,  after  Hans  Nielsen  Ilauge^ 
the  sou  of  a^  peasaut,  who  was  born  at  Thuiio,  near  Fred riks tad t,. 
in  1771.  This  man,  who  was  a  sort  of  John  Wesley  in  bis  way, 
travelled  the  whole  of  Norway  from  South  to  North,  arousing  the 
people  by  his  discourses  and  writings.  Inward  conver.'iion,  and  the 
New  Birth,  and  a  corresponding  life,  were  the  topics  ho  chiedy 
insisted  upon.  Ultimatoly,  however,  a  great  deal  of  erroneous  and. 
fanatic  doctrine  became  mixed  up  in  the  teaching  of  himself  and  his 
followers.  Contempt  of  the  clergy  and  community  of  goods  were 
prominently  advanced.     Excesses  eusued  ia  conseq^ueuce.-    ^Th». 
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sons  and  daughters  of  rich  peasants  left  their  homes,  and  placed 
their  property  at  his  disposal. 

**  The  clergj  of  that  daj,  who  were  filled  with  rationalistic 
notions,  and  were  besides  not  yerjr  partial  to  any  deep  religious 
views,  soon  retaliated,  and  got  up  an  agitation  against  him.  The 
government  stepped  in  and  he  was  arrested.  A  royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  charges  against  him  ;  pending 
which,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  llauge  was  kept  immured.  Ho 
was  then  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  t\ro  years,  and  all  the 
costs."— (p.  100.) 

Haufice  died  in  1824,  but  his  followers  have  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  his  doctrines  in  a  modified  form.  Their  opinions 
approach  nearly  to  those  of  ultra  Calvinism. 

Recently  the  founder  of  another  sect  has  appeared,  in 
the  person  of  Gustav  Adolf  Lammers,  the  Vicar  of  Skien. 
He  commenced-by  inculcating  stricter  morality,  and  next 
declined  to  baptize  children,  and  at  length  seceded  from 
the  established  church  altogether. 

*'  A  tract  in  my  possession,"  says  Mr.  Metcalfe,  "  professes  to  be' 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  new  Apostolic  Church.  In  the  pro- 
amble  they  state  that  they  wish  to  make  proper  use  of  God's  word 
and  Sacraments.  But  as  they  don't  see  how  they  can  do  this  in 
the  State  Church,  in  which  the  Word  is  not  properly  preached,  nor 
the  Sacraments  duly  administered,  they  have  determined  to  leave 
it,  and  form  a  separate  community  in  conformity  with  the  Norwe- 
gian Dissenter  Law  of  July  16,  1815.  The  baptism  of  infants  they 
consider  opposed  to  Holy  Writ.  All  that  the  Bible  teaches  is  to 
bring  young  children  to  Christ,  with  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  to  baptize  them  when  they  can  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  will  promise  to  obey  liis  gospel.  Ilonce  the  elders 
lay  hands  upon  young  children,  and  at  the  same  time  road  Mark  x., 
verses  13-17.  At  a  later  period  these  children  are  baptized  by 
immersion.'' — p.  26,  vol.  i. 

These  men  object  altof^ether  to  Confirmation  as  a  reli- 
gious rite,  and  hence  they  necessarily  come  in  direct  col- 
lision with  the  state  clergy,  for  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
no  unconfirmed  person  can  hold  the  meanest  office,  or 
even  can  be  hired  out  as  a  servant.  Confirmation  in  the 
tiutheran  Church  seems  to  be  the  portal  of  admission  into 
social  life  and  its  privileges, — it  is  for  the  Norwegian  pea- 
sant what  the  coming  of  age  is  to  a  minor  in  England. 
The  Norwegian  dissenters  thus  practically  exclude  them- 
selves from  all  offices  under  government;  for,  though 
toleration  of  all  religions  is  loudly  proclaimed,  all  civil 
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privileges  of  holJing  office  arc  denied  to  any  bnt  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state-church. 

A  fresh  source  of  dissent  has  made  its  appearance  from 
an  unexpected  quarter. 

'*  Earlj  in  this  century.''  says  Mr,  Metcalfe,  '*  some  Norwegian?, 
who  were  carried  to  England  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  visited  while 
in  prison  by  English  Quakers,  who  lent  them  *  Bartlett's  Apology.* 
The  arguments  of  the  drab-coloured  folk  seem  to  have  Lad  such 
an  effect  on  some  of  the  prisoners  that,  on  their  return  to  Stavanger, 
t'ley  separated  from  the  State  Church  of  the  country,  and  persecu- 
tion was  the  consoxjuence.  Matters  went  on  thus  till  1845,  whou 
liberty  of  worsliip  was  granted  to  them  by  law.  TJiey  are  still, 
however,  forced  to  serve  in  tho  army,  and  it  was  only  this  year 
that  one  of  the  community,  who  refui^od  to  do  so,  was  seutouced  <to 
a  solitary  confiucmeut  of  thirty  days.'' — p.  75,  vol.  i. 

In  Norway  the  Quakers  have  assumed  now  a  missionary 
character,  and  we  have  met  them  travelling  through  the 
country  to  hold  ''exhortations'*  through  an  interpreter, 
m  divers  localities. 

Even  in  the  far  north,  amid  the  wild  Lapp  population, 
the  elements  of  religious  frenzy  are  now  at  work,  and  have 
been  already  productive  of  terrible  consequences. 

**  A  Swedish  priest,  named  Lestadius,  the  pastor  of  a  parish  near 
the  Tana,  was  tho  author  of  tlie  mischief.  When  he  first  appeared 
in  this  part  ctf  tho  country,  he  was  an  exceeding  jovial  person,  fond 
of  company  and  of  good  living.  On  a  sudden  he  became  a  great 
ascetic,  and  moved  about  amon^  tho  Fins,  describing  to  them  tho 
horrible  tortures  that  awaited  them  in  another  world,  if  they 
took  much  'schnaps'  in  this.  Naturally  eloquent,  he  gained  a 
great  hold  upon  this  simple  people,  and  worked  them  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  fanaticism.  His  daughter  also  preached  to  the 
same  effect.  Transformed  into  a  set  of  virulent  bigots,  nothing  but 
groaning  and  fiercely  lamenting  over  their  state  would  serve  them« 
Community  of  goods  was  one  of  their  theories,  new  religious  observ- 
ances were  started,  and  everybody  who  did  not  hold  witli  them  was 
anathema  maranatha.  The  priests  of  the  establishment  they  gave 
up  for  lost ;  and  to  show  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  they 
proceeded  to  acts  of  unwarrantable  violence. 

"One  dark  night  in  November  1853,  a  band  of  these  zealots, 
male  and  female,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  led  by  one  Aslac  Jacobson 
Ilette,  a  Fin  of  considerable  acuteness,  proceeded  to  Kautokeino,  a 
village  on  the  Tana.  Two  women  of  their  tribe  had  been  punished 
by  tho  Lehnsman,  or  government  officer  there,  Bugge  by  name,  for 
church  brawling. 

'*Oue  of  the  customs  of  the  sect^  iu  fact,  was  to  iotcmipt  tii0 
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church  service  by  groaning  and  other  noises.  Vengeance  for  the 
affront  was  their  object.  Some  days  previously  it  had  baeu  whispered 
about  that  an  outrage  was  intended,  but  unfortunately  the  autho- 
rities had  taken  no  precaution  against  the  attack.  Armed  with 
bludgeons  the  Fins  proceeded  first  to  the  house  of  the  Lehusman. 
In  spite  of  determined  resistance  he  was  at  length  overpowered, 
and  while  a  boy  hold  the  point  of  ono  of  tlieir  long  knives  to  his 
breast,  Ilette  the  ringleador,  drove  it  in  with  his  fist,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  kill  the  rein-deer,  the  women  helping  in  the  mur- 
der. They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  lluthe  the  Handelsman, 
or  merchant,  wliom  they  almost  beat  to  death  with  their  bludgeons; 
a  Fin  named  Mons  Somby,  gave  him  the  finishing  stroke  by  knock- 
ing him  on  the  head. 

**  By  this  time  a  number  of  friendly  Fins,  who  had  come  to  the 
rescue,  endeavoured  to  drive  off  the  wretches,  but  were  repulsed, 
and  the  house  of  the  unfortunate  victims  being  set  on  fire,  their 
bodies  were  consumed  in  the  flames.  Thirsting  for  more  blood, 
these  fanatics  next  attacked  the  house  of  the  priest,  llrosiav,  whom 
they  savagely  beat  about  the  head  with  their  clubs.  Luckily  as  ho 
rose  from  his  bed  ho  threw  around  him  his  thick  •  pesk'  of  rein -deer 
hide,  drawing  the  cape  over  his  head, — had  it  not  been  for  this 
shield  of  proof  the  blows  must  have  been  fatal.  More  help  arriving 
ho  was  saved,  while  his  wife,  and  the  wife  of  tho  murdered 
merchant,  who  had  flod  to  the  vicarage,  escaped  uninjured.'* — 
Metcalfe,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

The  fierce  fanaticism  of  Knox  and  Calvin  is  still  allvo 
in  these  Northern  regions.  A  general  movement  against 
the  state-chiirch,  both  from  within  and  from  without, 
is  now  manifesting  itself  throughout  all  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

Amidst  all  this  disorder,  this  frenzy,  the  result  of 
private  Scripture  interpretation,  and  of  unsettled  religious 
dogmas,  we  discern  rising  in  the  far  north,  the  beautiful 
unchanging  fabric  of  Christ^s  only  Church.  For  two  cen- 
turies at  least  Catholicism  had  been  utterly  extinct  in 
Norway.  Gradually  a  small  congregation  has  gathered 
itself  together  in  the  rapidly  increasing  capital,  Christi- 
ania,  and  now  a  handsome  church,  beautifully  situated, 
ornaments  the  town,  and  within  its  walls  mass  is  once 
more  offered,  and  vespers  are  sung,  as  they  were  three 
centuries  before.  But  litde  if  any  opposition  was  offered 
to  their  progress  by  the  authorities,  we  believe  they  even 
presented  to  the  church  tlie  ancient  altar-slab  of  porphyry, 
disinterred  from  the  ruined  Cistercian  convent  on  the 
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ialaml  of  Hovodileii,  but  since  tltat  time  mtitters  have  not 
gone  OH  quite  so  smoothly. 

Already  in  1856,  before  tiiG  opening  of  the  new  chiircU 
at  Cliristianiu,  tliere  were  heard  miitterings  of  a  coming 
Btorm.  The  Protestant  hatred  and  jeah)U3y  of  Catholi- 
cism had  slept,  hut  were  not  dead  ;  it  was  only  requisite 
that  our  holy  faith  should  once  more  show  itself  in  these 
countries,  to  awaken  the  slumbers  of  fanatic  zeal.  During 
the  past  year  (1858)  the  pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church  at 
Ohristiaiiia  has  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  for  having 
dared  to  receive  Into  the  fold  of  the  true  faith  a  Norwe- 
gian lady,  without  duly  jipprlsing  the  government  other 
conversion  !  Routine  and  red  tapolsin  are  to  be  met  with 
in  semi-repnblican  Norway  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  old 
aristocratic  England, 

_  But  while  the  Catholic  Church  Is  again  vindicating  her 
rights  in  Southern  Norway,  she  has  ventured  on  bolder 
and  more  decisive  measures  further  north.  A  missionary 
college  haa  been  established  beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  at 
Altengaard,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  ail  Finniark. 
Here  the  missionaries,  headed  by  an  exiled  Russian  noble- 
man, Baron  Djunkowsky,  or  Pure  Etienne,  as  he  Is  called 
in  the  priesthood,  have  purchased  the  mngnilicent  estato 
of  Altengaard,  with  its  fields  and  meadows,  its  cattle  and 
its  timber.  In  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke's  travels  there 
is  a  glowing  description  of  this  delightful  spot,  which  forms 
so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  naked,  barren  country  in  its 
neighbourhood.  On  St.  Olaf 's  day,  in  18oC,  the  namo 
of  the  estate  was  formally  changed  to  St.  Olaf's-gaard,  and 
forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  invited 
to  a  feast  at  the  misaion-house  or  Gaard.  The  memory  of 
St.  Olaf  was  drunk  with  honour,  and  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  district  expressed  his  deliglit  at  seeing  once  more  in 
Norway  the  followers  of  tlie  faitii  of  which  that  king  was 
BO  energetic  a  supporter.  Mr.  Brace  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  interview  with  the  membera  of  the  mis- 
aion;  — 

"  We  stopped  sgain  at  Alten  on  our  way  back,  and  as  ve  lay  at 
anchor,  tlia  Baron  Djunkowsky,  or  Pere  Etionne,  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  mixsion,  camo  on  board,  lie  wna  a  small,  dark,  quick  ram, 
MT'th  RiKKian  featuros.  Il-g  tact  and  readiness  in  the  twenty  minutes 
which  lio  spent  on  the  dei^k  of  the  eteamer,  impressed  Jon  nt  (inco 
ft>  a  person  of  marked  ability.    Eaoli  |»rioa  f-  "*'*-liMfeti  iu  liia 
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own  language,  (I  heard  him  speak  fire  languages  in  that  time,)  and 
to  each  he  spoke  juat  what  was  most  likel;  to  be  in  accordance  with 
his  habits  of  thought.  To  me  he  said,  after  a  few  words,  '  Wo  are 
ftttempting  here,  Sir,  just  what  jou  in  America  have  so  Dobly 
BoWed,  the  question  of  toleration  of  all  sects  uader  the  law.  It  ia 
the  question  of  liberty,'  " — p.  79. 

On  another  occaaioii,  at  Alien,  Mr.  Brace  had  a  con- 
versation with  another  memLiei'  of  the  mission. 

"  As  we  laj  at  anchor,  a  jonng  gentleman,  an  Icelander,  came 
on  board  from  the  Catholic  mission,  recently  established  in  tbis 
neigbbouHiood.  We  had  a  long  conversation  together,  io  vbich 
I  enquired  of  the  mission  and  its  objects.  lb  was  commenced,  he 
stated,  by  a  Russian  gentleman,  who  had  lost  hia  estates  in  Russia 
from  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith — the  Baron  Djuukowsky, 
or  Pere  Etienoe,  as  be  is  called  now. 

"The  mission  consists  of  seven  priests,  two  French,  and  three 
German,  besides  himself.  Tliey  have  a  chapel,  and  have  prepared 
a  catechism,  as  well  as  a  kiod  of  ascetical  work.  (These  works 
tbey  print  at  their  own  press  at  the  Mission.)  A  seminary  and 
college  will  be  opened  later.  The  great  question  yet  is,  whether 
they  are  a  legal  community,  (later  information  shows  that  the  Mis- 
sion has  been  legalized).  It  is  truly  a  question  of  liberty  in  reli- 
gion, said  he,  but  wo  are  obliged  to  present  it  as  a  question  of 
education.  At  present  we  are  only  au  educational  establishmeot, 
and  there  is  no  law  in  Norway  against  schools  by  foreigners. 

"  I  had  some  very  free  conversation  with  bim  as  to  liis  reasons 
for  joining  the  Jesuit  Mission.  I  know,  he  said  in  English,  1  leave 
the  faith  of  my  fathers,  though  not  of  the  ancient  Icelandic  folk: 
but  to  me,  at  this  time,  the  Church  Catholic  seems  the  only  demo- 
oratio  Church.  We  are  seeking  to  carry  the  cross  among  the  poor 
Finns,  and  these  rich  Lutheran  pastors  say,  'No!  you  must  pay 
for  our  salaries,  you  must  bring  in  the  teuths,  you  must  keep  up 
the  State-church.' 

"  Do  you  see  bow  these  Norwegians  avoid  me  ?  I  am  a  wolf, 
because  I  am  become  a  Catholique.  Tbey  say.  See  I  be  is  a  Jesuit. 
He  wants  an  auto  da  fe  here  ! 

"1  asked  bim  about  tlie  Finns  and  Lapps,  whom  they  were  try- 
ing to  convert.  He  gave  a  better  account  of  them  than  1  bad  heard 
from  the  Norwegians.  A  simple,  serious  folk,  lie  said,  who  could 
not  leave  their  nomade  life,  but  who  might  be  much  improved.  Not 
especially  stupid  or  inferior,  and  very  grateful  for  kiudness.  He 
thought  they  were  much  neglected,  and  sometimes  oppressed  by 
the  Norwegians." — p.  59. 

We  will  conclude  these  notices  of  the  interesting  Alten 
mission  with  a  scene  bketched  in  1857,  hy  the  graphic 
^  pen  ol  Bayard  Taylor. 

"  At  A  d  the  CatbolicB  bare  established  a  mission,  ostea- 
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sibl  J  a  missionary  boarding  house,  for  the  purpose  of  acclimating 
active  apostles  ;  but  the  people,  who  regard  it  with  the  greatest 
suspicion  and  distrust,  suspect  that  the  ultimate  object  is  the  over- 
throw of  their  inherited,  (!)  venerated,  and  deeply- rooted  Lutheran 
faith.     The  Catholic   bishop  came  on  board  at  Bosekop,  and  Mr. 
Gaj,  who  had  known  him  in  Paris,  at  once  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him.     A  short  time  afterwards  mj  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  spot  where  they  stood  by  loud  and  angry  exclamations.    Two 
of  our  Norwegian  savans  stood  before  the  bishop,  and  one  of  them, 
with  a  face  white  with  rage,  was  furiously  vociferating,  *  It  is  not 
true,  it  is  not  true,  Norway  is  a  free  country  I'     '  In  this  respect  it 
is  not  free,'  answered  the  bishop,  with  more  coolness  than  I  thought 
he  could  have  shown  under  such  circumstances.     *  Tou  know  very 
well  that  no  one  can  hold  office  except  those  who  belong  to  your 
State-church,  neither  a  Catholic,  nor  a  Methodist,  nor  a  Quaker; 
whereas  in  France,  as  I  have  said,  a  Protestant  may  even  become  a 
minister  of  the  government.'     'But  we  do  not  believe  in  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  screamed  the  Norwe- 
gian.    'We  are  not  discussing  our  creeds,'  answered   the  bishop. 
*  I  say  that  though  Norway  is  a  free  country,  politically,  it  does 
not  secure  equal  rights  to  all  its  citizens,  and  so  far  as  the  tolera* 
tion  of  religious  beliefs  is  concerned,  it  is  behind  most  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe.'     He  thereupon  retreated  to  the  cabin,  for  a  crowd 
had  gathered  about  the  disputants,  and  the  deck  passengers,  press- 
ing aft,  seemed  more  than  usually  excited  by  what  was  going  on. 
The  Norwegian,  shaking  with  fury,   hissed  through  his  set  teeth  : 
'  IIow  dare  he  come  here  to  insult  our  national  feeling  !'     Yes,  but 
every  word  was  true  ;  and  the  scene  was  only  another  illustration 
of  the  intense  vanity  of  the  Norwegians  in  regard  to  their  country. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  says  a  word  against  Norway,  though  he  says 
nothing  but  what  everybody  knows  to  be  true!     So  long  as  you 
praise  everything,  scenery,   people,  climate,  institutions  and  cus- 
toms, or  keep  silent  where  you  canuot  praise,  yoii  have  the  most  geni- 
al conversation, — but  drop  a  word  of  honest  dissent  or  censure,  and 
you  will  see  how  quickly  everyone  draws  back  into  his  shell." — p.  260. 

We  would  gladly  in  our  notices  of  the  works  before  us, 
have  touched  more  fully  on  the  scenery,  manners,  and 
institutions  of  Norway.  We  would,  if  we  hjid  consulted 
our  own  inclination,  have  given  long  extracts  from  stirring 
sporting  scenes,  or  have  described  the  merry  marriage 
customs  which  have  not  yet  died  out  in  this  remote  corner 
of  Europe.  What,  however,  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers  will  not,  we  trust,  be  unacceptable,  especially  to 
those  who,  with  ourselves  cherish  the  hope,  that  the  glories 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  Church  may  yet  be  revived,  and 
that  wo  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  commencement  of 
this  stretching  out  of  God's  hand  towards  the  North. 
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Abt.  IL— 1.  The  Tahlel,  October  30  and  December  3,  1858. 

2.  The  Weekly  Register,  October  30,  1858. 

3.  The  Union,  October  29,  1858. 

4.  The  Jurist,  October  30,   November  12  and  26,  1858. 

5.  The  Law  Journal  for  1857. 

SEVERAL  cases  having  occurred  in  which  the 
English  or  Irish  Courts,  have  directed  that  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics  shall  be  brought  up  as 
Protestants,  there  was  a  natural  desire  expressed  among 
Roman  Catholics  for  some  explanation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Courts  acted ;  and  there  arising  at  the  same 
time  a  great  clamour  respecting  the  Mortara  Case,  which 
was  determined  by  the  Roman  Courts  on  similar  general 
principles,  it  became  necessary  to  enter  into  some  con- 
sideration of  the  mutual  connection  between  the  laws  of 
Rome  and  England.  It  is  unfortunate  that  subjects  of  this 
nature  are  so  often  made  themes  for  mere  sectarian  vitu- 
peration and  anti-catholic  clamour.  There  are  persons 
in  this  country  who  seem  to  lie  in  wait  for  some  topic  on 
which  to  raise  a  ^'  cry''  against  Rome.  It  seems  as 
though  it  were  their  sole  business. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  Coningsbif,  makes  his  Tadpoles 
and  Tapers  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  a  *'  cry,'* 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  every  age  have  been 
well  aware  of  it.^  It  has  formed  a  main  portion  of 
their  tactics  in  this  country,  ever  since,  aye,  long  before 
the  time  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  Irish  massacre,  or 
the  Titus  Gates  **  Plot,''  each  in  its  turn  answered  the 
object  of  exciting  popular  feeling  against  Popery ;  and  a 
similar  policy  has  in  our  own  time  resorted  to  similar 
ineans.  The  *'  cry"  a  few  years  ago  was  **  Papal  aggres- 
sion." Later  still  it  was  the  Madiai.  The  other  day  it 
was  the  case  of  the  Mortara.  This  was  a  good  cry; — a  child 
taken  away  by  the  Inquisition  !  A  good  cry — for  it  was 
not  only  Engljsh  but  European.  It  was  a  cry  raised  iUl 
over  Europe  ;  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed,  and  was  even 
represented  to  have  been  taken  up  by  every  European 
goveniment,  even  by  every  Catholic  government,  except 
Austria.  It  was  pretended  that  almost  every  European 
government  had  remonstrated  with  the  Pope,  and  pro- 
tested against  his  conduct  in  the  case.  This  was  found 
first  to  be  an  exaggeration,  and  then  a  pure  invention.    It 
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turns  out,  on  the  contraiy,  according  to  the  latest  ac- 
countSy  that  no  European  government  had  remonstrated 
with  the  Pope,  unless  that  of  France.  It  may  possibly 
turn  out  after  all  that  even  this  is  a  falsehood,  and  that  no 
government  has  presumed  to  remonstrate,  or  to  participate 
m  the  *'cry,*'  except,  perhaps,  our  own.  The  British 
government  has  been  moved  to  do  so.  Certain  societies 
nvhich  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  these  peri- 
odical cries  against  Rome,  have  vehemently  incited  it  to 
do  so,  and  have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  occasion 
to  take  up  their  parable  "  against  Babylon.*'  And  strange 
to  say  these  were  the  very  same  people  who  moved  heaven 
and  earth,  or  at  least  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  take  little 
Alice  Race  from  her  mother,  and  who  were  at  the  very 
same  time  in  Ireland  busily  engaged  in  moving  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery  to  take  the  little  Murphys  from  their 
paternal  guardians.  ^ 

There  is  no  consistency  in  bigotry;  and  it  has  neither 
conscience  nor  memory  ;  else  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  recollection  of  these  recent  acts  of  their  own 
might  have  deterred  them  from  very  shame,  from  raising  a 
*'  cry*'  against  the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject  of  infant 
guardianship.  But  no  !  bigotry  is  blind  ;  and  while  Lord 
Chancellor  Napier  was  preparing  his  judgment  on  the  case 
of  the  Murphys,  these  people  took  up,  and  loudly  re- 
echoed the  *'  cry*'  of  the  false  *' liberals''  of  Europe  about 
the  Mortara  case.  Too  blind  to  perceive  that  if  that 
judgment,  and  the  judgments  of  our  courts  in  other 
similar  cases  could  be  justified,  it  could  only  be  upon  the 
ground  of  a  professed  application  of  the  very  principle  on 
which  the  Holy  Father  had  acted. 

I  Ignorance  and  bigotry  generally  go  together ;  at  least 
taking  the  most  charitable  view  of  bigotry,  that  it  does  not 
arise  from  want  of  charity.  And  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
of  those  who  joined  in  the  senseless  "  cry"  against  the 
Holy  Father  upon  the  Mortara  case,  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Courts  of  Chancery 
have  acted,  and  constantly  act  in  cases  involving  similar 

Erinciples.  The  laws  of  Europe  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ased  upon  the  Roman  law.  By  which  we  mean  not,  of 
course,  the  law  of  old  Pagan  Rome,  but  the  Roman  law 
as  it  was  modified  by  edicts  of  the  early  Chi'istian  empe- 
rors, from  Constantino  to  Justinian  ;  as  it  was  ultimately 
moulded  and  adapted  to  the  principles  of  Christianity 
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tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Church.  Those  edicts 
protected  the  baptized  children  of  Jews  from  their  parents  ; 
and  forbade  them  to  have  Christian  servants,  or  to 
retain  any  who  desired  to  be  Christians.  And  the  whole 
law  was  moulded  in  conformity  with  Christianity ;  the 
civil  was  made  to  blend  with  the  canon  law,  the  patria 
potestas  was  made  to  bend  to  the  higher  obligations  of 
religion,    and    the    state  assumed  the  lofty  function  of 

Siardian  of  all  its  Christian  children.  This  was  the 
oman  law  ;  the  noblest  work  of  the  declinins:  empire,  its 
grandest  legficy  to  the^  Christian  world.  And  it  was  clunff 
to  with  grateful  admiration  by  all  the  nations  who  had 
received  the  rich  treasures  of  civilization  and  religion 
from  Rome ;  and,  by  the  Briton  and  the  Frank,  by  the 
Saxon  and  the  Goth,  was  made  the  basis  of  their  Christian 
law.  It  could,  indeed,  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  since 
these  various  tribes,  barbarian  when  conquered,  could 
derive  civilized  law  only  from  their  conquerors,  the  then 
masters  of  the  world.  And  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  even  in  the  ages  of  its  decline  and  decay,  im- 
pressed the  savage  tribes  whom  it  subjugated  with  wonder, 
and  an  admiration  which  long  survived  its  power.  His- 
torical records,  and  critical  research,  legal  antiquarianism, 
and  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  every  European 
code,  equally  attest  the  fact,  that  the  civil  law  of  Chris- 
tian Rome  formed  the  basis  of  every  European  system  of 
jurisprudence.  And  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  essential 
to  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  any  of  those  systems  of  law  which,  by  course  of  time 
and  national  peculiarities,  have  necessarily  become  in  a 
very  great  degree  diversified.  Tracing  a  common  origin, 
founded  on  common  principles,  it  is  by  an  appeal  to  these 
principles  we  can  the  most  impartially  determine  any  dis- 
puted question  that  may  arise,  and  best  free  ourselves  from 
national  prejudices  and  all  the  bigotries  which  they  en- 

fender.  What  we  have  said  applies  to  the  law  of 
England,  along  with  the  laws  of  every  other  European 
country,  although  not  perhaps  in  so  great  a  degree.  By 
reason  of  our  insular  position,  of  our  national  obstinacy, 
and  above  all,  by  reason  of  that  change  in  our  national 
religion  which  has  necessarily  influenced  our  laws,  the 
outward  cast  and  character  of  our  law  may  not  at  first 
.  sight  so  resemble  the  Roman  law  as  those  of  other  coun- 
tnes,  even  under  our  own  crown.    Thus  the  law  of  Scot* 
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land,  as  well  as  that  of  France,  more  resembles  that  of 
Rome,  than  does  that  of  England.  Bnt  this  is  a  differ- 
ence more  either  of  procedure,  or  of  statutable  regulation, 
than  in  principle  and  real  essential  character.  And  the 
most  learned  of  our  jurists  agree  in  ascribing  to  the 
Roman  law  the  origin  and  foundation  of  our  own. 

Thus  old  Coke  strenuously  maintained  that  our  law 
was  not  essentially  altered  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  from 
that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the   Britons  and  the 
Romans ;  and  that  the  basis  of  our  common  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Saxon  laws.     This  is   quite   in   accordance 
with   the  very  latest  researches  on  the  subject;  and  thus 
Professor   Creasy,   in    his    interesting    little  work    upon 
our  constitution,  shows  clearly  that  the  Saxon  conquest  by 
no  means  exterminated  the -British  element  in  our  lan- 
guage or  our  laws,  but  rather  incorporated  and  adapted  it. 
And  the  Norman  conquest  only  overlaid  the  Saxon  law 
with  the  feudal   system,  which  has  now  for  ages  been 
obsolete.      This  being  so,  it  follows  that  our  common  law 
must  have  had  in  it  all  along,  n  large  admixture  of  the 
Roman  law,  for  no  one  will  seriously  maintain  that  the 
barbarian  Britons,  as  found  by  Csesar,  could  have  had  any 
law  worthy  of  the  name.     Coke  and   Blackstone,   who, 
each  in  his  own  age,  strove  to  the  utmost  to  flatter  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  as  opposed  to  Rome,  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight  the  Roman  element  in  our  law,  and  wrote 
of  the  Saxon  or  Briton  law  as  if  they  ever  had  a  real 
separate  existence,  which  they  never  could  have  had,  at 
least  as  a  civilized  law,  seeing  that  when  subdued  by  the 
Romans  they  were  simply  in  a  savage  state,  and  learnt 
from  Rome  both  law  and  religion.     Surely  the  most  ardent 
**  Anglo-Saxon"  can  scarcely  be  serious  in  supposing  that 
the  savage  hordes  who  came  over  with  Hengist  and  Florsa 
had  any  organized  and  civilized  system  of  jurisprudence. 
But  the  matter  is  not  open  to  argument;  for  any  one  who 
reads  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  will  see,  that,  except  so  far  as 
regards  the  half  extinct  traces  of  such  barbarous  customs 
as  serf<loin  or  ordeal,  or  the  like,  their  origin  and  character 
were   Roman :   even  the   canons  of  the   Roman  Church 
being  solemnly  recited  and  recognized.      And  here,  as  in 
Rome,    the    Roman    civil   law    was  necessarily    harmo- 
nized with  the  Roman  canon  law,  which  still  to  a  great 
extent  is  aeknowledged  by,  or  rather  incorporated  with, 
our  own.     The  law  of  the  Church  must  necessarily  have 
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modified  the  civil  law,  and  imbued  it  with  its  own  spirit, 
and  adapted  it  to  its^  own  principles.  And  this  law  it  was 
on  which  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  when  successively 
Christianized,  moulded  their  systems  of  law,  and  which, 
therefore,  as  Coke  shows,  formed  the  basis  of  our  ancient 
common  law. 

This  perhaps  is  for  several  reasons  more  true,  or  at  least 
more  discernible,  in  a  system  of  equity  tlian  of  law. 
In  the  first  place,  equity  being  rather  a  science  of  pure 
justice  and  conscience,  is  based  on  broader  principles, 
less  open  to  change,  and  less  affected  by  positive  law,  than 
is  the  case  with  what  is  in  a  narrower  and  stricter  sense 
called  law.  We  say  in  a  narrower  and  stricter  sense,  for 
originally  equity  was  deemed  a  necessary  attribute  of  law. 
Our  oldest  textwriter,  Bracton,  basing  his  work  upon  the 
code  of  Justinian,  thus  describes  it.  And  even  in  the  year 
books,  instances  can  be  found  of  the  Judges  appealing  to 
the  "  Imperial  Law/*  Equity  is  in  its  principles  as 
ancient  as  the  civil  law ;  and  its  rudiments  may  be  traced 
in  Cicero's  treatise  I)e  Officiis,  where  cases  are  put 
which  would  at  this  moment  probably  be  acknowledged 
and  followed  in  our  Court  of  Chancery.  Principles 
founded  on  equity  never  change ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
illustrative  of  our  argument,  that  the  civil  law  of  cessio 
bonorum  forms  the  basis  of  our  modern  law  of  Bank- 
ruptcy.    And  so  as  to  the  doctrine  of  trusts. 

All  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
law  as  to  guardianship  in  infancy,  which  in  this  country 
is  chiefly  administered  in  Chancery  Its  principles  can  be 
traced  all  through  the  Roman  law,  even  up  to  the  Twelve 
Tables.^  **  Howsoever  a  father  of  a  family  directs  by  will 
as  to  his  property,  or  the  guardianship  of  his  children, 
Buch  shall  be  the  law.  But  if  he  dies  without  a  will,  and  has 
no  direct  heir,  the  nearest  male  relation  on  the  father's 
side  shall  have  the  property,"  and  doubtless,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  the  guardianship.  That  it 
was  so  indeed  is  clear  from  later  versions  of  the  Roman 
law.  Any  father  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guar- 
dians (tutores)  to  his  children.  But  if  he  died  intestate, 
this  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by  the 
father's  side.  When  there  was  neither  a  testamentary 
guardian  nor  a  legal  one,  then  a  guardian  was  appointed 
to  infants  by  the  Praetor,  who  answered  to  our  Chancellor. 
If   the  Guardian  did  not  discharge    his  duty    properly. 
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there  could  be  a  suit  against  him.  And,  as  Mr.  Bowyer 
states  in  his  **  Commentaries/'  the  Prsetor  could  interfere 
even  with  the  will  of  the  father ;  the  principle  being,  to 
regard  the  welfare  of  the  infant  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration. 

Now    our    law  followed    the    Roman     in    this    as    in 
every  other  subject,  save  so   far  as   it  was  modified  by 
the  feudal  system,  which  in  the  case  of  heirs  to  landed 
property,   altered  the  guardianshii)   of  the   person,  with 
reference  to  the  rules  of  descent,  and  severed  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  estate  from  that  of  the  person,    a  dis- 
tinction indeed  to  this  day  recognized  both  in  the  English 
and  the    Scottish  courts.     But  when  the  feudal  system 
was  abolished,   and  the  statute  of   Charles    II.  gave  to 
the  father  the  right  of  appointing  a  testamentary  guar- 
dian, the    law    of    guardianship    became    in    substance 
assimilated  to^  that  of  Rome,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
then  establishing   and  consolidating  its  jurisdiction,  de- 
clared guardianship  a  trust,  and  claimed  to  enforce  its  due 
administration,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  any  constituted 
guardianship,  by  its   own  power  of  appointment,  on  the 
})art  of  the  Crown,  as  parens  patvice^  and  guardian  of  all 
the  unprotected  infants  in  the  realm.     This  jurisdiction, 
though  practically  it  may  not  be  enforceable  but  by  means 
of  money,  is  not  limited  to  cases  of  property,  but  rests,  as 
will  be  seen,  on  a  broad  principle,  applicable  to  every  child 
not  having  a  natural  or  legal  guardian ;  and  as  regards 
the  discharge  of  the  trust  of  guardianship,  applicable  to 
every  child  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  jurisdiction  of  greater 
social  importance.  The  more  so  in  this  country,  especially 
as  to  Catholics,  by  reason  of  the  diversities  of  religious 
persuasion,  the  number  of  mixed  nitarriages,  and  the  con- 
sequent embarrassments  which  result  from  contests 
between  surviving  relatives  as  to  the  religious  education 
of  children  who  have  lost  one  or  both  of  their  parents. 
There  is  on  this  account  all  the  greater  necessity  to 
resort,  as  much  as  possible,  to  principles  common  to  all, 
based  on  the  principle  of  doing  equal  justice  to  all. 

So  long  as  the  penal  statutes  existed  against  Catholics 
or  Nonconformists,  this,  of  course,  could  scarcely  be. 
Now  happily  it  may  be  ;  and  our  courts  acknowledge  that 
it  ought  so  to  be,  and  recognize  the  principle  that  guardian- 
ship should  be  administered  without  reference  to  religious 
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differences.  As  a  cardinal  principle,  this  is  recognized 
equally  by  the  law  of  Rome  and  of  England.  By  which 
we  mean  that  the  Roman  and  the  English  laws  equally 
recognize  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty,  that  a 
parent  may  bring  up  his  children  in  any  form  of  religion, 
or  in  case  of  death  decree  that  they  shall  be  so  brought  up. 
But  then  our  law  as  well  as  the  Roman,  does  not  allow  of 
any  absolute  arbitrary  right  in  the  parent  to  deal  with  the 
religion  of  his  children  as  his  caprice  may  dictate,  to  the 
prejudice,  or  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  their  moral  and 
religious  welfare.  The  laws  of  Rome  and  of  England 
equally  regard  guardianship,  natural  or  legal,  as  a  trust, 
rather  than  a  mere  arbitrary  right,  like  that  of  property. 
Though  even  as  to  property,  no  man  may  use  his  own  so 
as  to  injure  any  other.  And  the  law  of  England,  not  less 
than  that  of  Rome,  denies  that  parents  can  capriciously 
exercise  their  natural  or  legal  rights  to  the  injury  of  their 
children.  Guardianship  is  a  trust  to  be  administered  with 
a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  children;  that  is  the  great 
principle  common  to  the  laws  of  every  European  state,  and 
recognized  equally  in  the  courts  of  England  and  of  Rome. 
Therefore  the  English  court  of  Chancery  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  children  even  from  their  father,  if  he  is  a 
sceptic.  Witness  the  case  of  Shelley,  whose  avowed 
Deism  enabled  Lord  Eldon  to  take  his  children  from  him. 
But  the  English  law,  as  well  as  the  Roman,  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  Jewish  parent,  the  Socinian,  or  the 
Lutheran,  or  the  Calvinist,  to  bring  up  his  children  in  his 
own  form  of  religion.  To  a  certain  extent,  Rome  recog- 
nizes the  parental  right  as  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  or 
rather  on  a  law  of  God,  prior  to  that  of  revelation.  And 
so  tis  to  the  law  of  England.  But  the  moment  that  a 
child's  religious  education  is  trifled  with,  tampered  with, 
or  dealt  with  capriciously,  the  courts  both  of  England  and 
of  Rome  interpose,  and  say,  "  this  must  not  be.**  ^  And 
why?  'Upon  the  principle  that  capricious  changes  in  the 
religious  education  of  a  child,  tend  to  unsettle  his  mind, 
and  therefore  tend  to  that  which  Christians  of  all  persua- 
Bions  regard  as  an  evil,  viz. :  scepticism.  It  is  impossible, 
Burely,  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  however 
we  may  in  particular  cases  sustain  its  application.  No 
Catholic  can  question,  on  such  a  subject,  a  principle  recog- 
nized at  Rome.  And  that  it  is  recognized  there  is  aa 
much  beyond  a  question,  as  that  it  is  recognized  here. 
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The  Jew  at  Rome  may  bring  up  his  child  a  Jew,  but  he 
must  not  bring  up  any  one   a  sceptic,  and  therefore  he 
must  not  so  deal  with  him  as  to  tend  to  that  fatal  result: 
and  so  unsettle  his  mind  as  to  make  him  a  sceptic.     So  in 
this  country.  ^  The  Court  of  Chancery  will   not  allow  a 
parent,  even    in    his  own  life,  to  trifle    either  with  the 
temporal  or  spritual  interests  of  his  children.     Thus  when 
a  Baptist  let  his  dauQ:hter  live  for  some  years  with   a 
Church  of  England  relative  in  wealthier  circumstnucos, 
who  provided  for  the  girl,  and  educated  her  so  as  to  fit  her 
for  a  superior  station  in  society,  the  court  would  not  permit 
the  fatlier  to  take  her  back.     No  one  can  help  seeing  the 
principle,  and  no  one  Ciyi  avoid  acknowledging  that  if  it 
IS  riffht  and  just  as  regards  mere  temporal  interests,  it  is 
infinitely  more  so  as  regards  spiritu»al.     But  further,  our 
own  courts  favour  the  Established  religion  :  a  century  ago 
Lord  Hardwicke  took  the  child  of  a  deceased  Jew  from  his 
paternal  relatives,  and  gave   him  up  to  his  mother,  who 
had  become  a  Christian.     It  may  be  that  this  decisioa 
would  not  be  followed  now ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why- 
Roman   Courts    should    follow    ours.      It  is  a    curious 
circumstance,  that  among  our  Protestant  fellow-country- 
men, the   question   of   guardianship    as  to  religion   has 
hardly  ever  arisen  in  a  purely  religious  form.     In  that 
form  it   has  almost  always  arisen  as  between   Catholic 
and  Protestant.      But  in  all  the  cases  our  courts  have 
at  all  events   professed  to  act  upon  the  same  principle, 
viz.:   that  the  parental  right,  even  in    the  parents'  life- 
time,   and     of    course  a    fortiori   the  right    of    testa- 
mentary  guardianship,   must  so  far  be    controlled,   that 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  be^  arbitrarily  or  capriciously 
exercised,  so  as  to  risk  any  injury  to  the  child,  especially 
in   respect  to   its  religious    belief.       That  diversities   of 
religious  teaching  tend  to  infidelity,  no  Christian,  certainly 
no  Catholic,  can  doubt.    And  no  man  of  sense  >vould  deny 
that  to  teach  a  child  one  year  this  form  of  Christianity, 
and  next  year  another,  and  then  another,  and  so  on,  would 
be  an  evil.     But  the  important  point  is,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  claims   to   control   parental  rights   on  its   own 
ideas  as  to  the  welfare  of  children.     It  does  so  on  the  only 
principle  capable  of  fair  and  equal  application  by  a  Pro- 
testant court,  equal  application  to  all  religious  persuasions. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  always  been  so  impartially  applied, 
might  be  a  question.    We  believe,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been. 
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There  must  of  course  be  this  difference  between  the 
Roman  and  the  English  courts  on  the  subject,  that  where- 
as the  former  from  their  very  constitution  recognize  an 
infallible  authority,  the  moment  they  assume  any  jurisdic- 
tion to  act  at  all,  they  can  admit  no  doubt  as  to  what  is 
the  right  religion;  whereas  our  English  courts,  in  theory, 
regard  all  forms  of  Christianity  as  equally  entitled  to 
respect.  But  then  as  neither  the  courts  of  England  nor 
of  Rome  assume  jurisdiction  to  act  against  the  natural 
guardian,  until  there  has  been  some  breach  of  trust,  by 
some  capricious  or  mischievous  exercise  of  the  natural 
right,  or  some  violation  of  positive  law  or  obligations 
recognized  by  law,  or  some  misconduct  in  the  eye  of  the 
Church,  what  follows  upon  their  exercise  of  that  right  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  altogether  immaterial. 
If  the  father's  right  is  to  be  displaced,  it  matters  little,  as 
regards  that  right,  in  what  religion  the  child  is  brought  up. 
The  Roman  and  the  English  courts  concur  as  to  the 
cardinal  principle  upon  which  they  displace  the  paternal 
right.  They  differ  only  on  the  principle  on  which  they 
proceed  to  exercise  their  own  guardianship.^  The  courts 
of  England  order  the  child  to  be  brought  up  in  the  form  of 
Christianity  in  which  it  has  been  previously  instructed 
before  the  capricious  change,  without  reference  to  its 
religious  truth.  The  Roman  courts,  of  course,  direct  the 
child  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion.  This  we 
repeat  is  a  difference  subsequent  to  the  assiunption  of  the 
right  of  guardianship  by  the  state,  and  therefore  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question,  which  is  the 
assumption  by  the  State  of  that  right.  As  to  that,  the 
Roman  and  the  English  courts  act  on  the  same  cardinal 
principle,  that  guardianship,  natural  or  legal,  is  a  trust, 
and  is  not  to  be  capriciously  exercised.  In  practice,  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery  secures  the  same  result  as  the 
Roman  in  this  respect,  that  for  the  most  part,  the  child 
is  brought  up  in  the  Established  religion.  Partly  by 
reason  of  the  legal  presumption  that  every  one  not  proved 
to  be  of  a  different  religion  is  of  the  established  religion. 
Partly,  perhaps,  through  other  causes.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  the  fact  is  certain ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  interfered, 
as  to  the  religious  education  of  a  child,  where  the  religious 
instructions  had  been  uncertain,  in  which  the  result  has 
not  been  that  the   child    has    been  brought  up  in  the 
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Church  of  England  as  l)y  law  established.  This  is  natural, 
almost  inevitable,  where  there  is  an  established  Church, 
And  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  murmur  if  the  same 
result  followed  in  Rome  as  in  England.  Undoubtedly 
in  England  it  is  so.  In  the  case  of  poor  Mrs.  North, 
who  just  before  her  husband's  death  became  a  Catholic, 
as  he  was  about  to  do,  though  unhappily  for  him- 
self, and  his  wife  and  children,  he  delayed  the  act  a  few 
weeks,  until,  alas !  too  late ;  in  accordance  with  the 
settled  principles  of  the  court,  her  children,  though  some 
were  of  tender  age,  were  taken  from  her,  and  given  to 
paternal  Protestant  relatives,  upon  the  ground  partly 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  them  to  have  their  religious 
instruction  changed ;  but  partly  that  their  father  having 
left  his  religious  belief  uncertain,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
he  continued  of  the  established  religion. 

Now  to  understand  the  full  force  of  these  decisions,  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  courts  on  which  they  proceeded,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
the  mother  surviving  the  father,  is  natural  legal  guar- 
dian ;  so  that  here  the  Court  of  Chancery  took  away  a 
natural  and  a  legal  right,  upon  the  ground  that,  accord- 
ing to  its  principles,  to  permit  the  mother  to  retain  the 
children  and  bring  them  up  in  a  different  religion,  would 
be  a  breach  of  trust,  and  tend  to  their  prejudice.  It  could 
not  have  been  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  paternal  right 
to  have  his  children  educated  in  his  own  religion ;  for  he 
left  that  uncertain,  and  the  court  went  on  the  legal 
presumption  that  it  was  the  established  religion.  The 
father's  wish  was  disregarded;  just  on  the  same  ground 
as  that  in  which  it  was  professedly  regarded  in  the  other 
cases ;  namely,  the  welfare  of  the  children :  with  refer- 
ence to  which,  it  is  plain,  the  Court  of  Chancery  allows  or 
disallows  the  paternal  right  at  its  own  discretion.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  cases  can  only  be  reconciled  upon  the 
cardinal  i)rinciple  already  above  referred  to,  which  has 
been  always  acknowledged  as  the  guide  of  the  court,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  branch  of  its  jurisdiction,  viz. :  that  the 
benefit  of  the  infant  (and  of  course  this  means  the  court's 
idea  of  it)  is  to  be  primarily  considered.  On  that  grouud 
it  was  that  the  paternal  right  in  some  cases,  and  the 
maternal  right  in  other  cases  were  alike  disregarded. 
The  court  in  the  first  case  denied  that  a  father  had  any 
absolute  or  arbitrary  right  of  dictating   the  religion  ia 
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which  after  his  death  his  child  should  be  brought  up. 
And  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  the  House  of  Lords 
distinctly  laid  down  what  had  already  been  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  Shelley, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  could  and  would  be 
exercised  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  as  well  as  after 
his  death,  and  against  bis  natural  right,  not  less  than  that 
of  the  mother's,  if  the  benefit  of  the  infant  should  require 
it.  There  is,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
common  law  of  England,  no  difference  between  the  right 
of  a  father  to  the  guardianship  of  his  children,  and  that  of 
the  mother  sui'viving  him.  This  was  lately  decided 
solemnly  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  When,  there- 
fore. Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  took  Mrs,  North's  chil- 
dren away  from  her,  he  acted  upon  the  principle  that  he 
had  authority  to  set  aside  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
the^  land,  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  and  paramount 
jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  as  parens  patrice,  and  as  sove* 
reign  guardian  of  all  the  children  in  the  realm.  ^  And  who 
can  fail  to  see  that  that  was  the  assertion  of  a  jurisdiction 
not  one  whit  less  sovereign  and  supreme,  than  any  which 
the  Pontiff,  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  as  supreme 
Judge  in  his  dominions,  might  claim  to  exercise?  So  in 
the  case  of  Alicia  Race ;  the  Vice- Chancellor  Kindersley, 
although  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  solemnly  ad- 
judged that  by  the  law  of  the  land  the  child  ought  to  be  in 
the  mother's  custody,  took  the  child  away  and  gave  her 
into  the  care  of  strangers,  and  this,  although  the  father 
had  distinctly  in  his  last  will  confided  his  child  to 
her  care!  In  the  cases  of  Mrs.  North  and  Mrs.  Race, 
the  desire  of  the  father  that  the  child  should  be  with 
the  mother  had  no  effect  upon  the  court.  Shall  we 
say  that  there  was  inconsistency,  or  partiality,  or  in- 
justice here  ?  No.  There  was  an  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency, but  all  the  cases  are  at  all  events  thus  far  consis- 
tent, that  they  are  reducible  to  one  great  cardinal  principle, 
which  in  all  the  cases  the  courts  have  solemnly  asserted 
that  their  jurisdiction,  in  the  matter  of  guardianship,  is 
sovereign  and  supreme,  and  is  exercised  only  with  regard 
to  that  which  the  courts  consider  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
Upon  that  principle  the  cases  are  reconcilable  and  consis- 
tent, but  upon  no  other.  And  of  course  it  involves  this, 
that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  paramount  to  any 
parental  right,  paternal  or  maternal. 
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So  in  the  Race  and  Stourton  and  Wliitty  cases.  The 
Couit  of  Chancery  took  the  child  from  the  mother  in  the 
first  case,  because  it  had  in  fact  been  brought  up  a  Protest- 
ant, and  it  would  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  have  injured  it 
to  change  its  religious  education.  The  court  in  the  other 
cases  declined  to  give  the  child  to  the  paternal  guai-dian  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  father's  religion,  precisely  upon  the 
same  principle,  viz. :  that  he  had,  in  fact,  though  impro- 
perly, been  brought  up  in  the  pro testant  religion,  and  that 
a  change  of  religious  instruction  would  injure  him.  In 
all  these  cases  it  is  clear  the  court  dealt  with  the  maternal 
and  paternal  right  upon  the  same  principle,  and  claimed 
to  displace  either  at  its  own  discretion,  with  a  view  to 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  In  the  Stourton  and  Whitty  cases 
this  was  most  clearly  laid  down.  There  the  paternal 
guardian  claimed  the  child,  to  brin^  him  up  a  Catholic 
according  to  the  will  of  his  father.  The  court  declined  to 
take  the  boy  from  his  mother,  and  vindicated  its  course 
upon  the  cardinal  principle  that  the  court  must  act  on  its 
own  view  of  the  benefit  of  the  infant.  The  Lords  Justices 
said  that  that  must  be  the  primary  consideration,  and  that 
the  wishes  of  the  father  could  only  be  considered  so  far  as 
they  were  consistent  with  that  primary  object.  The  court 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  to 
remove  her  from  her  mother,  and  declined  to  do  so,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  father's  will  the  child  is  being  brought  up 
a  Protestant.  It  can  make  no  difierence  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple that  the  father  was  dead  ;  the  cases  show  that  the 
court  set  at  nought  the  paternal  authority  whenever  it 
pleases,  be  the  father  living  or  dead,  and  although  one  of 
the  Lord  Justices  who  decided  Stourton  v.  Stourton,  said, 
in  the  cases  of  North  and  Whitty,  that  *'  faith  must  be  kept 
with  the  dead ;"  yet  in  disregard  of  that  principle,  so 
solemnly  and  doubtless  so  sincerely  asserted,  the  court 
did  not  scruple^  to  direct  that  the  child  should  be  brought 
up  in  a  faith  difterent  from  the  father's  ;  and  why  ?  simply 
on  the  cardinal  principle,  that  the  court's  jurisdiction  is 
paramount  to  parental,  even  to  paternal  authority ;  and 
13  to  be  exercised  on  the  court's  view  of  the  welfare 
of  the  infant ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  we  know  of 
two  cases  in  which  the  court  has  acted  on  this  principle  in 
favour  of  Catholics. 

Nor  has  the  principle  ever  been  questioned,  averse  as  is 
this  country  to  arbitrary  power.    Perhaps  this  may  be  be- 
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cause  as  yet  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  exerted  against 
Catholics  and  in  favour  of  Protestants.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  affect  the  soundness  of 
the  principle,  and  certainly  Protestants  cannot  question  it, 
since  for  ages  they  have  profited  by  it,  and  their  courts 
constantly  assert  it.  And  not  only  so,  public  sympathy 
and  support  have  been  appealed  to  in  order  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  enable  zealous  Protestants  to  enforce 
the  exercise  of  this  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
against  Catholics.  \Ve  never  can  forget  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  wrest  little  Alice  Race  from  her  mother; 
the  agitation;  the  subscriptions;  the  colourable  endow- 
ment, and  all  for  what?  To  enable  the  Vice-Chancellor 
to  say, "  I  am  supreme  and  sovereign  guardian  of  the  child, 
and  i  say  that  it  is  for  her  benefit  that  she  should  be  not 
with  her  mother,  but  with  strangers,  and  I  order  that  she 
be  taken  from  her  mother  and  given  to  strangers !" 

It  hardly  seems  credible  that  the  very  men  who  agitated 
and  subscribed  to  secure  this  result,  should  have  come 
forward  and  raised  a  *'cry"  against  the  Holy  Father  for 
taking  a  Christian  child  from  a  Jewish  parent,  in  order  to 
its  being  brought  up  a  Christian.  Yet  so  it  is.  Such 
is  the  unscrnpulous  inconsistency  of  bigotry. 

What  was  the  Mortara  case?  There  is  in  the  Papal 
States  a  law,  that  Catholic  servants  must  not  live  in 
Jewish  families.  The  known  reason  of  the  law  is,  that 
the  general  law  of  the  Church  as  applied  to  such  servants  of 
Hebrew  children,  obliges  them,  should  children  be  taken 
dangerously  ill,  to  baptize  them.  And,  by  another  law 
of  the  Papal  States,  such  baptism  will  be  a  ground 
for  removing  the  Christian  child  from  the  parental  custody, 
and  for  placing  it  under  the  guardianship  of  the  sovereign. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  the  Jew  Mortara  had  a 
Christian  seiTant,  and  not  only  so,  but  allowed  her  to 
have  the  care  of  his  child  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  ill. 
That  was  in  1852 ;  and  the  servant  then  did  what  he  knew 
she  must  do,  that  is  to  say,  she  baptized  the  child.  In 
other  words,  she,  with  his  allowance,  with  his  tacit  acqui- 
escence, so  far  as  his  indifference  and  negligence  amount  to 
acquiescence,  made  the  child  a  Christian.  During  six 
years  he  allowed  the  child  to  remain  under  her  care,  either 
knowing  or  not  caring  to  know,  and  not  taking  the  trouble 
to  enquire  whether  she  had  done  what  he  must  have  known 
the  law  bound  her  to  do ;  and  six  years  afterwards,  and 
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when  the  child  was  an  instructed  Catholic,  the  fact  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Papal  government,  and  in  June, 
1858,  the  child,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Papal  States, 
was  taken  from  the  father,  and  pkced  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Church.  Just  as,  in  Mrs.  North's 
case,  her  children  were  taken  from  her,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  court.  Just  as,  in  the  cases  of 
Mrs.  Race,  and  Lady  Darnley,  and  a  host  of  others^  the 
same  course  was  taken.  Just  as,  in  the  cases  of  Wellesley 
and  Shelley,  the  children  were  taken  from  the  paternal 
custody,  as  in  the  other  instances  they  were  taken  from 
the  maternal  care. 

The  English  Chancellor  has  always  acted  on  his  view  of 
the  welfai'e  of  the  child.  The  Roman  Pontiff  acted  upon 
his.  No  doubt  those  ideas  greatly  differed ;  and  Lord 
Cottenham,  who  gave  Mr.  Gorham  the  livini?  of  Bamford 
Speke,  did  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration.  But  all 
along  we  have  taken  care  to  point  out  that  the  question  is 
not  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction,  so  much  as  to  its 
existence  ;  and,  above  all,  as  to  the  cardinal  principle  on 
which  it  is  asserted.  The  English  Chancellor  thinks  it 
conclusive  that  a  child  has  been  a  few  years  taught  the 
Church  of  England  Catechism,  and  sent  to  church. 
The  Roman  Pontiff  deems  it  conclusive  that  the  child  has 
been  washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  made  a 
new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  the  one  not  less  than 
the  other  asserts  his  right  to  act  on  his  idea  of  the  child's 
future  welfare.  Why  is  one  to  be  abused  as  tyrannical 
or  arbitrary,  any  more  than  the  other?  What  greater 
interference  is  there  with  natural  rights  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  ?  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  our  own 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  recognized  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  and  also  given  to  Baptism  some  legal 
effect;  for  the  Privy  Council  have  affirmed  that  the 
established  religion  may  teach  baptismal  regeneration,  and 
need  not  bury  persons  who  die  unbaptized.  And  all 
Jurists  allow  that  the  positive  laws  of  a  state  not  contrary 
to  nature  or  Christianity,  bind  those  who  live  under  its 
jurisdiction.  All  our  natural  rights,  after  all,  as  Black- 
stone  shows,  are  controlled  by  the  regulations  of 
society ;  even  personal  liberty.  And  certainly  the  Court 
of  Chancery  regards  not  the  father's  wishes  as  the  pri- 
mary object  of  consideration,  but  the  benefit  of  the  infant. 
So  is  it  with  the  Holy  Father.    He  acts  upon  the  very 
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same  principle  as  that  upon  which  our  courts  profess  to 
act.  He  and  they  would  not  exactly  agree  as  to  what 
is  for  the  welfare  of  an  infant;  but  that  does  not  affect 
this  question,  which  is  as  tathe  existence  of  a  jurisdiction 
to  declare  and  secure  what  is  deemed  to  be  such  welfare. 
And  why  should  not  such  a  jurisdiction  be  exercised  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Sovereign  and 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  Roman  States,  as  it  is  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Kindersley,  or  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  ? 

There  are  even  Anglicans  who  have  been  able  to  see 
this,  and  have  had  the  manliness  to  avow  it.  The  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  Unions  and  so  much  to  it^ 
credit  is  the  publication,  that  we  copy  it  entire. 

'*  Odr  Exeter  Hall  friends  will,  doubtless,  exolaim  against  the 
Pope*s  retention  of  the  Jew  child  ;  although  it  has  been  in  confor- 
mity with  the  child's  own  wishes,  expressed  at  one  of  th€  father^s 
visits.  Thejr  should,  however,  pause  awhile  before  they  cry  out, 
and  take  a  little  care  to  be  informed  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  our  own  courts  act  in  such  matters.  They  should  remember 
that  they  themselves  argued,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Race  last  year, 
that  a  child,  even  between  seven  and  ten,  might  be  allowed  2k  choice 
to  remain  away  from  her  parent,  in  order  to  be  brought  up  ia 
accordance  with  '  religious  impressions'  which  the  child  had  con- 
tracted. And  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  Lord  Stourton's  case  last 
year,  gave  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  an  election  to  go  with  his 
mother,  or  stay  with  the  paternal  guardian.  The  child,  of  course, 
preferred  the  former  ;  professing  to  have  '  religious  impressions'  in 
accordance  with  his  mother's,  and  at  variance  with  his  father's. 
The  real  reason,  however,  in  all  probability  was  (though  it  did  not 
occur  to  the  learned  Lords  Justices)  simply  that  the  child  did  not 
like  to  be  placed  in  a  school,  which  was  what  the  guardian  wished 
to  do  with  him.  But  in  that  ease,  the  court  laid  it  down  that  the 
father  had  no  absolute  right  to  prescribe  the  reli<^ioii  of  the  child; 
and  that  the  matter  to  be  considered  was  the  welfare  of  the  infant, 

**  The  same  court,  in  Lady  Darnley's  case,  took  away  a  child 
from  the  mother  because  she  was  an  Irvingite.  What  will  Mr, 
Drummond  say  to  that  ?  In  the  last  case  on  the  subject  the  Lords 
Justices  thus  lay  down  the  rule:— *  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  court 
to  consult  the  well-being  of  the  infant  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  recog- 
nizes no  religious  distinctions.  If,  consistently  with  this  primary 
duty,  the  wislies  of  the  father  {or  moUier)  can  be  attended  to,,  the 
court  pays  attention  to  his  wishes;  but  if  they  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect,  without  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  father's 
wishes  cannot  be  attended  to.'  {Lord  Stourtons  Case.)  Now  this 
is  just  what  the  Pope  says.  The  child  is  old  enough  to  value  the 
grace  of  baptism,  and  to  be  resolved  to  continue  a  Christian  :  were 
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he  given  up,  he  would  he  forcibly  subjected  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
against  his  will.  We  would  ask,  then,  are  children  to  be  declared 
incapable  of  haying  Christian  faith  ?  And  does  not  Christianitj, 
to  a  certain  extent,  confer  civil  rights,  as  it  certainly  does  spiritual 
and  civil  responsibilities  ? 

"  Bj  the  law  of  the  Church  a  child  of  seven  is  capable  of  mortal 
sin  ;  and,  bj  the  law  of  this  country,  is  capable  of  committing  a 
capital  crime  !  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  allows  that  the  lav 
books  did  not  define  the  exact  age  within  which  the  Coart  vould 
order  a  child  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  parent ;  but,  from  the  mere 
necessity  of  fixing  some  age,  declared  that  the  law  fixed  fourteen  as 
the  age  at  which  a  child  might  choose  its  home.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  has  practically  permitted  the  choice  much  earlier,  eyen 
under  ten  ;  for  not  only  has  it  ashed  the  child  its  choice,  but  it  has 
also  followed  its  choice,  though  not  professing  to  act  solely  upon  its 
choice.  The  Court  professes  to  act  on  its  own  notion  of  the  child's 
welfare:  what  is  that  notion  ?  Always,  of  course,  in  favonr  of  the 
National  Church  ;  and  what  else  does  the  Boman  Pontiff  than  this? 
he  acts  on  his  idea  of  the  child's  welfare ;  but  at  the  same  time 
also  on  a  higher  idea  of  the  privileges  of  a  baptized  child.  It  is 
easy  to  abuse :  recent  events  show  that  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant 
are  always  most  prono  to  revile  ;  but  our  readers  have,  we  are  sure, 
more  candour  and  more  charity  ;  and,  above  all,  too  deep  a  sense 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  rights  of  a  baptized  child,  who  is  an 
intelligent  agent,  to  blind  themselves  to  the  real  truth  and  justice 
of  the  case.'' 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  our  contemporary  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  child  desired  to  remain  with  its  Christian 
guardians,  and  sincerely  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Weekly  Register  enlarged  on  that  view  of  the  case, 
and  had  an  article  entitled  **  The  Liberty  of  a  L»ittle 
Child  to  be  a  Christian ;''  asking  if  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery  would  force  back  into  parental  custody  a  child 
of  seven  years  of  age  who  became  a  Christian,  That  is  a 
most  interesting  and  momentous  view  of  the  question,  and 
in  that  respect  the  case  may  often  present  itself.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  in  such  a  case  the  Court 
of  Chauceiy,  in  the  face  of  its  own  maxim,  that  it  is  to 
look  to  the  benefit  of  the  infant,  would  do  its  utmost  to 
compel  the  Christian  child  to  apostatize,  and  force  it  back 
into  the  care  of  those  whose  idea  of  duty  would  be  to 
coerce  the  child  into  apostasy?  Suppose  one  of  our 
Exeter  Hall  societies  were  to  do  in  such  a  case  what  they 
did  in  the  case  of  Alice  Race,  and  what  the  Holy  Father 
(oh  !  in  how  different  a  spirit !)  did  in  the  Mortara  case? 
make,  a  provision  for  the  child,  with  a  view  to  its  beingf 
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brought  up  a  Christian ;  and  suppose  the  Vice  Chancel- 
lor were  to  converse  with  the  child— as  he  did  with  little 
Alice — and  were  to  find  that  the  child  was  as  sincerely  a 
Christian  as  a  child  could  be,  we  want  any  Chancery  lawyer 
to  tell  us  whether  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  force 
back  that  child,  to  its  Jewish  parent?  we  Ibelieve  it  is 
plain  that  it  would  not.  If  it  would,  then  was  Mrs.  North 
ciiielly  ill-treated,  and  Lady  Darnley  most  unjustly  dealt 
with.  If  it  would  not,  then  what  becomes  of  the  cry  against 
the  Holy  Father  upon  the  case  of  Mortara  ?  That  is  one 
view  of  the  case,  taking  into  account  the  child's  age  and 
religious  impressions. 

But  putting  that  out  of  the  question,  and  supposing  the 
child  incapable  of  personal  opinion  or  decision,  then  we 
not  the  less  recur  to  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  English 
and  Roman  jurisdiction  in  guardianship,  tliat  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  to  be^  the  primary  consideration. 
In  that  view  the  only  distinction  that  could  be  sug- 
gested by  an  English  lawyer  would  be  as  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  jurisdiction  might  be  asserted  in 
England  and  in  Rome.  No  doubt  there  may  here  be 
a' distinction,  but  it  is  one  without  a  difference,  or 
rather  it  is  a  difference  without  a  distinction.  The  precise 
state  of  facts  would  arise  in  this  country  which  has  arisen 
in  Italy.  But  resemblance  of  circumstance  is  not  essen- 
tial to  analogy  of  principle,  and  the  question  is  as  to 
general  principle.  In  the  Roman  States  the  breach  of 
certain  particular  laws  gives  the  state  the  right  to  assert 
its  sovereign  guardianship.  In  England  it  is  the  disregard 
of  certain  other  laws.  What  does  that  matter?  How 
does  that  affect  the  question  of  jurisdiction?  In  England 
a  very  little  will  suffice  to  enable  any  one  to  make  an 
infant  a  "  ward  of  court,**  and  the  Chancellor  its  guardian. 
Witness  the  case  of  Alice  Race,  where  a  trifling  colour- 
able endowment  did  it.  The  Pope  has  done  as  much  for 
little  Mortara;  he  has  engaged  to  provide  for  him  for  life. 
In  that  respect  there  is  no  difference.  Then  as  to  the 
grounds  or  reasons  on  which  the  English  court  will  take  a 
child  from  its  parent  or  paternal  guardian,  they  are  not 
very  serious;  m  Mrs.  North *s  case  and  Lady  Darnley's  it 
was  merely  the  fact  that  they  had  been  brought  up  as 
Protestants.  The  Roman  Pontiff  deems  baptism  of  more 
nioment  than  any  merely  human  teaching,  for  he  believes 
it  workB  a  sacramental  change  upon  the  soul. 
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As  if  to  prevent  any  cavil  or  quibble  on  the  subject, 
even  while  the  journaHsts  of  this  country  were  reviling  the 
Holy  Father  for  rescuing  the  child  Mortara  from  compul- 
sory apostasy.  Lord  Chancellor  Napier^  was  here  in 
Dublin  acting  upon  the  selfsame  principle,  or  at  all 
events  professing  to  do  so,  exercising  a  jurisdiction  which 
he  could  not  have  any  right  to  exercise  except  upon  the 
selfsame  principle  as  that  on  which  the  Roman  Pontiff 
acted,  viz.,  a  supreme  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
child.  The  case  of  Murphy  is  the  exact  parallel  of  that 
of  Mortara.  Murphy  was  a  Catholic  who  carelessly 
allowed  his  wife  to  bring  up  his  children  Protestants,  just 
as  the  Jew  Mortara  carelessly  allowed  his  servant  to  make 
his  child  a  Christian.  Nay,  the  Jew's  case  is  stronger, 
for  he  acted  in  contravention  of  a  positive  law,  which 
Murphy  did  not.  Murphy  had  no  distinct  notice  by  aa 
express  law,  that  if  he  let  his  children  go  to  a  Protestant 
Church  a  year  or  two,  they  would  be  prevented  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  from  being  brought  up  Catholics. 
And  one  benefit  which  will  result  from  these  discussions  iff, 
that  they  will  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  careless 
Catholics,  the  fearful  risk  they  run,  and  the  awful  respon- 
sibility they  incur  in  this  respect.  Well,  Murphy,  on  his 
deathbed,  solemnly  re-claims  his  children  for  the  Church, 
and  commits  them  to  Catholic  guardianship,  from  which 
they  are  at  once  taken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Why  ?  be- 
cause he  professed  to  deem  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
that  they  should  be  brought  up  Protestants.  We  doubt 
not  he  sincerely  thought  so.  ^  And  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 

i)ose,  we  acknowledge  that  in  asserting  this  jurisdiction, 
le  was  warranted  by  the  authorities  in  our  Courts  of 
Chancery.  His  sophistical  astuteness  in  that  reasoning 
upon  the  evidence  by  which  he  attempted  to  sustain  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  facts,  are  quite  another  matter. 
We  are  dealing  not  with  the  manner  in  which  the  juris- 
diction is  exercised,  but  with  the  existence  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion. Lord  Chancellor  Napier  does  not  the  less  assert 
and  possess  a  power  to  set  at  nought  the  paternal  wishes 
as  to  the  religious  instmction  of  his  children,  because  he 
tries  to  justify  its  exercise  by  reasoning  which  sounds  like 
sophistry.  Undoubtedly  he  has  the  jurisdiction — that  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with.  And  why  should  not  Pope 
Pius  have  it  as  well  as  a  Lord  Chancellor  Napier  ? 
We  put  the  question  in  the  very  lowest  light.    We  ask 
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no  more  for  the  supreme  Pontiff  than  what  is  conceded 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Napier,  or  Lord  Chancellor  Chehns- 
ford.  Surely  that  is  not  an  '*  extreme/'  or  an  *^  ultra- 
montane view."  Our  Equity  jurisdiction,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  in  its  origin  and  its  principles,  Roman.  Why 
should  it  in  its  original  seat  and  source,  be  less  rigorous 
than  it  is  in  those  lands  which  borrowed  it  from  Rome  ? 
Lord  Chancellor  Napier  lays  it  down  (says  the  Register) 
that  the  advantage  of  the  child  is  the  real  olyect  of  the 
court ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  every  Judge,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  must  regard  it  as  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  tlie  greatest  misery  to 
be  what  they  call  a  Papist.  No  doubt:  and  our  Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen  have  no  objection  to  the  exercise 
of  such  a  jurisdiction  by  Protestant  Judges  over  the  chil- 
dren of  Catholics,  although  they  are  seized  with  horror 
when  a  simiUir  jurisdiction  is  exercised  at  Rome  over  the 
children  of  Jews.  Is  there  any  honesty  or  consistency  in 
this?     Does  it  not  savour  of  the  rankest  bigotry  ? 

In  the  Murphy  case,  as  in  the  Race  case,  strangers  were 
allowed  to  constitute  the  inftmts  "  wards  of  court,''  by 
what  precise  means  is  not  very  intelligible  nor  very  mate- 
rial. It  is  unnecessary  to  lay  down  with  precision  what  will 
be  enough  to  make  an  infant  a  "  ward  of  court,"  in  other 
cases  than  those  of  testamentary  guardianship.  That 
always  creates  a  trust  to  be  administered  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  court.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  is  not  confined  to  testamentary  guardianship. 
In  the  Wellesley  case,  the  House  of  Lords  laid  down,  as 
indeed  had  already  been  iUustrated  in  the  case  of  Shelley, 
that  the  court  could  control  the  education  of  a  child, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  its  father.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  cases  are  numerous  in  which  the  court  has  displaced 
the  mother,  whose  right  at  common  law  is  clear  when 
she  survives  the  father.  So  that  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
in  this  country  can,  and  do,  whenever  they  think  proper, 
displace  the  natural  parental  guardians ;  and  when  they 
have  done  so,  act  as  they  think  best  for  the  welfare  of 
the  infant,  and  that  without,  in  theory  at  least,  and,  as  wo 
believe  for  the  most  part,  in  practice,  without  any  prefer- 
ence of  one  religion  over  another. 

Now  the  law  of  guardianship,  like  that  of  marriage,  or 
of  contract,  is  necessarily  in  other  countries  as  it  is  in  our 
own,  a  creature  of  positive  law,  and  must  depend  upon 
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domicil.  And  the  House  of  Lords,  a  few  years  ago,  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  appoint 
guardians  for  infant  foreigners  in  this  country,  even  though 
they  had  guardians  abroad.  In  our  own  courts  it  is 
perfectly  recognized  that  the  lex  loci  regulates  the 
marriage,  even  of  British  subjects  abroad,  and  regu- 
lates all  contracts  made  abroad.  In  the  Sussex  Peerage 
case,  for  instance.  Cardinal  (then  Dr.)  Wiseman  was 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to  the 
law  of  marriage  in  Rome,  which  it  was  allowed  would 
bind  even  a  British  subject  of  royal  blood.  Now, 
the  law  of  guardianship,  in  Rome,  constitutes  the  Sovereign 
and  Supreme  Judge  the  guardian  of  a  Jewish  child,  in 
case  he  is  baptized,  and  binds  Christians  to  baptize  such 
children  in  case  of  illness,  and  for  that  reason,  warns  and 
prohibits  the  Jewish  residents  in  the  Papal  States  not  to 
have  Christian  servants  in  their  houses.  The  Jew  Mortara 
wilfully  broke  this  law,  and  not  only  had  a  Christian 
servant,  but  permitted  her  to  have  care  of  his  child  while 
in  that  state  in  which,  as  he  well  knew,  she  would  be  forced 
to  baptize  him,  and  thereby  to  make  him  a  *'  ward'*  of 
the  Holy  Father.  The  act  was  done,  and,  by  the  law  of 
the  Papal  States,  the  child,  in  consequence  of  that  act, 
became  the  ward  of  his  Holiness. 

Be  it  observed  that,  though  in  principle  the  Papal  law 
may  require  the  removal,  or  at  least  securing,  of  the 
baptized  child,  so  soon  as  baptized,  at  whatever  age,  and 
certainly  before  it  attains  the  age  of  religious  impressions : 
yet  it  was  not  required  in  this  case,  which  is  in  fact,  infi- 
nitely stronger  in  favour  of  the  Holy  See,  for  the  Jew 
father,  for  six  years  after  baptism,  left  the  child  under  the 
care  of  the  Christian  servant,  bo  that  the  boy  attained  the 
age  of  seven  under  her  charge.  And  thus  the  case  was 
brought  within  the  authority  of  a  host  of  cases  in  our 
English  Courts,  which  decide  that  parents  or  parental 
guardians  lose  their  right  by  neglect,  and  that  after  allow- 
ing a  child  to  be  brought  up  in  a  certain  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  they  cannot  capriciously  change  it  for 
another.  ^  That  was  the  verv  ground  taken  by  the  ^  Lord 
Justices  in  the  Whitty  and  Stourton  cases.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Catholic  servant  who  had  felt  bound  to 
baptize  the  child,  would  neglect  to  instruct  him.  And 
the  father  was  well  aware  of  what  she  would  deem  her 
duty,  and  tacitly  by  his  indifference  acquiesced  in  it. 
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Thus,  as  to  the  first  step,  the  placing  the  child  under 
Papal  guardiaaship,  it  was  as  much  the  consequence  of 
the  carelessness,  or  indifference,  or  even  the  tacit  acqui- 
escence of  the  father,  as  the  education  of  the  little  Mur- 
phys  in  Protestantism,  was  the  consequence  of  their 
father's  acquiescence  or  indifference;  and  in  Whitty*s 
case  of  the  Catholic  guardians.  Lord  Chancellor  Napier 
finds  no  difficulty  ni  saying  that  as  the  penalty  for 
this  indifference,  the  dying  father's  too  tardy  exercise 
of  paternal  authority  is  to  be  set  at  nought,  and  that  he 
was  to  have  "  no  place  of  repentance,''  albeit  he  '*  sought 
it  carefully  with  tears/'    Yet  that  same  Lord  Chancellor 

Eossibly  is  scandalized  at  the  Holy  Father's  exercise  of 
is  judicial  authority  in  enforcement  of  the  plainest  laws. 
Poor  Murphv  little  knew  that  he,  by  his  carelessness,  was 
sealing  his  children's  fate  for  ever.  There  was  no  express 
law,  warning  him  that  the  result  of  letting  them  go  to 
Church  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  all  parental  power 
over  their  religious  instruction.  In  the  case  of  the  Jew, 
there  was  a  clear  plain  warning,  an  express  prohibition, 
a  solemn  legislative  admonition,  which  he  wilfully  disre^ 
garded.  Now  surely  the  case  of  the  Irish  parent  was 
more  strictly  dealt  with  than  that  of  the  Jewish 
parent  at  Home.  It  does  not  appear  that  if  there  had 
been  no  express  law  in  the  case,  the  Pope  would  have 
acted  as  our  Protestant  Chancellor  has  done.  The  ex- 
press law  brought  the  matter  home  to  the  parent ;  gave 
him  distinct  notice  of  what  he  had  to  expect ;  put  it  in  hia 
power  to)  avoid  what  took  place ;  and  made  him  alone 
responsible  for  it. 

And  then  last  of  all  there  comes  the  child's  choice,  and 
election  to  be  a  Christian — as  to  which  we  have  already 
observed,  that  should  ever  the  question  arise  in  this 
country,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery would  give  up  a  Christian  child  to  Jewish  parents; 
and  sure  we  are,  that  if  it  did,  it  would  create  great  scan- 
dal to  thousands  of  pious  Christians  in  this  country. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  gravest  questions  that  can  arise 
in  any  Christian  system  of  jurisprudence,  when  a  child,  by 
the  profession  of  Christianity  may  become  so  far  sui  juris 
as  to  elect  Christian  guardians.  Reasoning  by  analogy, 
we  should  say  that  it  must  be  at  the  age  of  seven ;  because, 
by  the  law  of  the  Church  and  the  law  of  the  land,  that  is 
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the  age  at  which  the  maxim,  malitia  supplet  cetatem^ 
appHes,  and  the  child  becomes  to  the  human  law,  and 
the  Divine  criminally  responsible.  Seven  is  the  age  of 
mortal  sin,  and  seven  surely  should  be  the  age  of  Christian 
Hberty.  Access  to  the  sacraments  can  scarcely,  by  a 
Christian  judicature,  be  denied  to  a  Christian  child,  at  an 
age  when  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man  equally  hold 
k  responsible  for  sin.  This  raises  a  most  deeply  interesting 
question  of  Christian  ethics,  to  which,  in  any  country  not 
blinded  by  religious  bigotry,  the  Mortara  case  would  have 
awakened  the  greatest  attention  and  the  greatest  consi- 
deration. But,  alas  !  how  much  is  sacrificed  to  a  '*  cry  ;'* 
and  the  momentous  question,  which  the  Register  treated 
of,  '^  the  liberty  of  a  little  child  to  become  a  Christian/* 
was  lost  sight  of,  amidst  the  howling  outcry  raised  against 
popish  intolerance.  Strange  to  say,  the  whole  difficulty 
was  ignored — the  question  was  assumed — and  the  Pope 
was  reviled  for  outraging  liberty !  As  if  a  child  could 
bave  no  right  of  liberty,  even  on  the  sacred  subject  of  reli- 
gion j  As  if  baptism  imparted  no  freedom,  ov  dignity, 
or  value  to  the  soul,  and  left  it  just  as  it  was  before ! 
Strange  idea:  in  a  country  where  the  Bible  is  revered, 
und  infant  baptism  is  practised,  and  where  the  woa'ds  are 
so  often  recalled,  "  suffer  little  childreu  to  .come  unto 
Me!^^ 

The  highest  Christian  authority  in  the  worfd — the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  —has  in  this  case  solemnly  affirmed 
that,  at  all  events,  at  the  age  of  seven,  a  little  child  shall 
have  liberty  to  worship  its  Saviour.  And  this  is  called 
tyranny  !  llow  modern  enlightenment  darkens  the  mind, 
thus  to  obscure  and  pervert  its  perceptions!  A  certain 
society  have  memorialized  the  foreign  secretary  to  remon-r 
€trate  with  the  Pope  upon  the  case.  And  they  were  the 
very  same  men  who  subscribed  money  to  retain  counsel  in 
the  case  of  Alice  Race,  to  argue  strenuously  that  at  the  age 
of  seven  a  child  should  have  liberty  to  leave  its  mother  in 
order  to  become  a  Protestant !  They  were  the  men  who 
4irged  most  eainiestly,  as  Lord  Campbell  said,  the  doctrine 
of  prevenient  grace,  and  quoted  the^  tender  text:  **  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me  !'*  What  a  parent  of  in- 
consistency is  bigotry  !  A  child  is  to  have  hberty  to  be  a 
Protestant,  but  not  to  be  a  Catholic  ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  no  religious  zeal  among  a 
certain  class  in  this  country  mpart  from  hatred  to  popery 
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The  pious  feelings  of  this  class  were  excited  most  painfully 
by  the  idea  of  a  child  being  in  any  way  coerced  to  remain 
among  Catholics.     But  they  seem  to  have  regarded  with 
entire  apathy  the  forcible  retention  of  a  Christian  child 
among  Jews.     Their  zeal  is  obviously  not  so  much  Chris- 
tian as  Protestant.     They  strenuously  uphold  the  liberty 
of  a  little  child  to  be  a  Protestant.    TJhey  deny  him  liberty 
to  be  a  Christian.     They  are  regardless  of  the  parental 
rights  of  Papists — most  tenderly  alive  to  their  sacrednesg 
in  the  case  of  "Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  Hindoos.**     In 
India  we  are  well  aware  that  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
law  constantly  give  up  to  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo  parents 
children  nominally  converted  to  Christianity^  unless  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  which  is  the  age  at  which, 
by  the  law  of  England,  a  child  may  elect  a  guardian. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  age  is  purely  arbitrary  ;  and  no 
one  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  argue  that  there  can  be  any- 
thing in  it  which  a  foreign  judicature  is  bound  to  adopt. 
And  in  the  next  place,  as  we  have  seen,  our  courts  of 
equity  disregard  it,  and  take  the  more  just  and  rational 
course  of  looking:  at  the  actual  state  and  capacity  of  the 
child's  mind.     Thus,  in  the  two   last  cases  which  have 
occurred,  the  ages  of  the  children  were  nine  or  ten.     And 
in  others  of  the  cases  we  have  referred  to,  between  seven 
and  eight,  or  between  eight  and  nine.    The  truth  is,  that 
the  mere  age  is  nothing.     But  if  an  age  must  be  fixed, 
the  age  fixed  by  the  law  of  England,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
the  Church,  for  criminal  responsibility,  is  that  of  seven. 
There  is,^  as  .a  writer  in  the   l^ablet  truly  observed,  no 
principle  in    a  particular  ago  or  number;    the    age  of 
seven   has    been    thus    fixed,   because    all    children    at 
that  age,  if  not  befwe,  have  attained  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong— the  perceptions  of  conscience  and  the  sad  capacity 
of  sin.     And  what  we  have  been  anxious  to  direct  atten- 
tion is    the    very  principle  itself.      Positive    laws  must 
vary  in  dififereiU  countries,  and  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  all 
civilized  countries  to  respect  the  law  of  any  other.     Even 
in  the    case  of    Roman  law  we  have    seen   this  recog- 
nized by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  regard  to  marriage.    Why 
should  it  not  be  so  as  regards  guardianship?     Especially 
when,  ^s  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  general  conformity  in 
principle  between  the  Roman  and  the  English  doctrines 
on  the  subject.     That  it  would  have  been  so,  except  for 
religious  bigotry,  we  have  no  doubt.    The  whole  idea  of 
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religion,  which  appears  to  be  possessed  by  a  large  class  of 

{persons  in  this  country  is,  antagonism  to  Rome.  They 
ive  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety  for  some  new  cry  against 
"Babylon.^'  And  the  moment  anything  arises  which  excites 
their  anti- papal  feelings,  they  are  absolutely  blinded  by 
bigotry,  and  deafened  to  everything  but  their  cry.  Oa 
this  occasion  we  were  told  that  all  Europe  joined  in  the 
cry ;  but  at  last  it  appeared  that  all  Europe  dwindled  down 
to  England.  And  even  all  England,  perhaps,  on  a  little 
reflection,  will  be  found  to  dwindle  down  to  Exeter  HalL 


Art,  til — Sancti  Patris  Nostri  dementis  Roniani  Epistolce  bince 
de  Virginitate,  Syriace^  quas  ad  fidem  Codicis  MS.  Amstelo- 
damensis,  additis  notis  criticis,  philologicis,  theologicis,  et  nova 
interpretatione  Latina,  edidit,  Joaaaea  Theodoras  Beelen.  Lo- 
vanii,  1856. 

FEW  are  ignorant  of  the  coarse  vituperations  which 
were  poured  out  by  Luther  and  his  brother  Reformers 
against  all  who  extolled  in  their  writings  or  sought  to 
realize  in  their  lives  the  holy  virtue  of  virginity ;  and 
hence,  without  doubt,  many  will  be  surprised  that  a  mem- 
ber of  his  spiritual  family  should  have  been  the  first  to 
make  known  to  the  literary  world  two  letters  of  St. 
Clement  of  Rome,  which  are  justly  deemed  the  highest 
eulogy  of  that  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difinse,  the  most  eloquent,  and  in  every  respect  the  most 
important  treatises  concerning  it  which  nave  come  down  to 
lis  from  the  apostolic  age.  It  was  in  the  year  1752  that 
first  were  published  by  Wetstenius  these  two  encyclical 
letters  of  St.  Clement  addressed  "to  virgins,**  Ad  Virgines. 
The  Syriac  version  was  discovered  hy  him  in  an  ancient 
and  valuable  copy  of  the  Syriac  Peschito  New  Testament, 
which  had  been  purchased  a  few  years  before  at  Aleppo, 
by  Mr.  James  Porter,  the  British  consul  in  Syria.  In 
editing  these  letters  Wetstenius  presented,  together  with 
the  Syriac  text,  a  Latin  translation,  which  however  has 
justly  been  deemed  defective  and  incomplete,  whilst,  ho 
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moreover  allowed  many  errors  to  creep  into  the  original 
text.  It  was  the  desire  to  remedy  such  defects  that  first 
impelled  Dr.  Beelen,  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  Louvain,  to  undertake  the  republication  of 
the  letters  of  St.  Clement ;  and  that  nothmff  mi^ht  be 
wanting  to  render  his  edition  complete,  he  collated  anew 
the  text  of  the  Syriac  manuscript.  Not  content  however 
with  publishing  this  text  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  added 
a  literal,  yet  elegant  Latin  translation,  and  prefixed  to 
the  letters  a  diffuse  essay,  in  which  he  reviews  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  work  of  illustration,  and  refutes 
the  various  argimients  which  have  been  advanced  during 
the  past  hundred  years  to  impugn  the  origin  and  autho- 
rity of  these  interesting  relics:  and  we  must  add,  his 
argument  is  proposed  with  such  perspicuity  and  precision 
as  to  seem  to  set  at  rest  for  ever  all  doubt  as  to  these 
two  letters^  being  the  genuine  work  of  St.  Clement  of 
Home. 

Immediately  on  their  first  publication  by  Wetstenius, 
many  arose  to  combat  his  opinion,  and  the  apparent 
leaders  of  this  opposition  were  Lardner*  in  England  and 
Venemat  in  Germany.  Many  Catholics  too,  hesitated  to 
receive  them  as  writings  of  St.  Clement:  even  Mansi| 
doubted  of  their  genuineness  and  his  sentiments  were 
shared  in  later  times  by  Lumper§  and  Wiest.||  But  far 
more  numerous  was  the  array  of  those  who  undertook 
their  defence,  of  whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  name 
of  Gallandifl^in  the  last  centurv,  whilst  in  our  own  times, 
Zingerl,**  rermaneder,j|  Mohler,!!  Malou,§§  and  Ville- 
courtpil  ably  defended  the  same  cause. 

Indeed  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  though  concise,  is 
yet  so  clear  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  how 
men;  of  judgment  and  learning  could  arrive  at  a  contrary 


^  A  Dissertation  upon  the  two  Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Rome,  &c.  London,  1753. 

f  Epist  ad  Wesseling,  Ilarlingae,  1754. 

X  Concil.  Collect,  torn.  1.  pag.  157. 
§  De  Vita  &o.  PP.  part  1.  pag.  40.  seqq. 
1  Institt.  Patrologiae.    Ingolstad,  1775.        %  Max.  Bib.  PP. 
**  Die  zwey  Briefe  &a  Wien.  1827. 
+t  Bibliotheca  Patristic.  }J  Patrologie. 

§§  Bibliotb.  Ascetica  torn.  xv. 
Les  deux  Epitres  aux  Yierges,  &c.  Paris^  1853. 
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conclusion.  Writing  against  the  heretic  Jovinian  (lib.  i. 
cap.  12.)  and  speaking  of  virgins,  he  says,  "  to  these  too, 
Clement,  successor  of  the  apostolic  Peter,  who  is  com- 
memorated by  St.  Paul,  (Philip,  iv.  3.)  addresses  letters 
the  entire  subject  of  which  regards  the  sacred  character  of 
virginity.'*  Thus  St.  Jerome  indicates  the  author  of  the 
letters,  and  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  as  well 
as  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
his  words  present  a  sufficiently  manifest  description  of 
their  matter  to  enable  us  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that 
to  no  other  work  of  St.  Clement,  but  precisely  to  our 
letters  had  the  learned  Father  referred. 

The  words  of  St.  Epiphanius  are  not  less  explicit;  nay, 
they  give  still  more  detailed  and  precise  data  for  deter- 
mining that  the  letters  of  which  we  treat  were  precisely 
such  as,  even  in  the  age  of  Epiphanius,  were  read  publicly 
to  the  faithful,  and  received  thus  a  special  sanction  of  the 
early    Church.      ''The    Ebionites,**   he  writes,    (haeres. 
XXX.  §  15.)  "  retain  a  work  which  was  written  by  Clement, 
and  bears  the    title    ^   llcptoSo?   Uirpov :    this    book  they 
corrupted,  leaving  however  some  true  things.     But  Cle- 
ment himself  convinces  the  heretics  of  falsifying  the  text 
by  the  encyclical  letters  which  he  wrote  (a<^'  5k  vypmfr^v 
iTTurroXxav   iyicvKXuov)  and    wliich*  are  publicly  read  in  the 
holy  churches :  for  in  these  letters  his  faith  and  style  are 
quite  ditterent  from  the  work  which  the  Ebionites  attrii- 
biite   to   him.     In  these  letters  he  inculcates  virginity, 
whilst  they  repudiate  it ;  he  extols  Elias,  David,  Samson 
and  all  the  prophets,  whom  they  condemn,   &c.'*     The 
first   characteristic  of  the  letters  here  attributed  to   St. 
Clement   is  so   peculiarly    verified    in   our  letters,  that 
no  doubt  can^  be  entertained  regarding  it,  and   that  we 
may  see  how  justly  also  the  sacred  characteristic  (namely, 
the  eulogy  of  Elias  and  all  the  prophets)  is  attributed  to 
them,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  in  the  first  letter  chap, 
vi.   p.   29,    we  find   proposed  as  a    model  of   virginity, 
"Elias  and  Eliseus,  and  many  other  holy  men;'' again 
in  the   second    letter   (chapters  ix.   and  x.)  David    and 
Samson  are  his  theme  of  eulogy;  and  in  chap.  xiv.  p.  105. 
he  speaks  in  general  of"  the  Prophets,"  and  again  in  the 
same  chapter  p.  107,  he  extols  *^  Micheas  and  all  the  pro- 
phets.'' ^  Surely  then  all  criticism  must  be  abandoned, 
should  it  be  supposed  that  these  testimonies  do  not  estab- 
lish the  existence  and  public  use  in  the  fourth  century  of 
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the  two  letters  now  before  us,  addressed  Ad  Virgines.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  these  letters  were  then  referred  to 
St.  Clement  as  their  author,  whilst  it  is  impossible  that 
letters  supposititiously  bearing  the  name  of  this  holy  Pon- 
tiflF,  should  in  that  early  age  be  attributed  to  him,  and  as 
such  be  publicly  used  in  the  Church. 
^  We  find  moreover  that  in  the  Syriac  Church  the  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  continued  ever 
clear  and  unhesitating.  The  fact  of  their  being  united  with 
the  Gospels  of  the  Peschito  version  sufficiently  proves 
that  m  the  only  manuscript  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us  entire,  they  were  destined  to  be  read  publicly 
in  the  Syriac  Church.  We  find  moreover,  reference  made 
to  them  by  Dionysius  Barsalibi  and  other  Syriac  writers,^ 
and  the  untiring  labours  of  Mr.  Tattam  and  his  associates 
in  exploring  the  remains  of  ancient  Syriac  literature,! 
have  brought  to  light  another  copy  of  a  portion  of  the 
Syriac  version  of  these  letters  which  serves  to  establish  at 
the  same  time  the  antiquity  of  that  version,  and  the 
perfect  conformity  of  our  text  with  that  known  to  the  early 
Church.  The  manuscript  which  presents  this  fragment 
is  referred  by  Mr.  Cureton  (Corp.  Ignat.  Appendix  p. 
212.)  to  the  sixth  century,  having  been  compiled,  however, 
from  works  of  an  earlier  date.  Indeed  the  whole  manu- 
script is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
various  writers,  and  when  about  to  present  a  portion  of 
our  letters  it  gives  to  it  the  heading: — ** of  Clement 
Tiishop  of  Rome.  From  his  First  Letter  on  Virginity  :'* 
then  follows  a  long  extract  from  this  letter  which  it  would 
be  unnecessary  here  to  copy,  and  which  we  need  not  add 
is  found  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  text  of  our  epistles  as 
presented  by  Dr.  Beelen. 

Having  said  so  much  regai-ding  these  ancient  testi- 
monies we  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  intrinsic  argu- 
ments which  disclose  to  us  the  full  features  of  St.  Clement 
of  Rome, — the  same  style,  the  same^  manner  of  arguing, 
the  same  doxologies,  which  characterise  his  other  genuine 
writings.  We  will  rather  come  at  once  to  consider  the 
matter  of  these  letters,  and  dwell  for  awhile  on  some 


*  See  Polegomena,  Lect  2.  p.  53  et  seqq. 
t  See  7tli  art.  ia  the  July  number  of  this  Review,  1858. 
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doctrinal  points  which  bear  on  the  controversies  of  the 
present  day*    « 

The  subject  of  the  two  Letters  of  St.  Clement,  as  their 
title  indicates,  is  little  more  than  a  continuous  eulogy  of 
the  holy  state  of  virginity.  To  form  a  complete  idea  of 
the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  it  many  whole  chapters 
should  be  referred  to.  It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  cull  a 
few  passages  which  illustrate  his  peculiar  mode  of  estab- 
lishing the  excellence  of  this  heavenly  virtue,  and  which 
prove  that  the  sentiments  of  the  later  Fathers  of  the 
Ohurch  were  shared  by  its  earliest  ornaments  and  by  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles  themselves.  In  the  1st  epistle 
chap.  5.  St  Clement  writes :  . 

'*  Can  jou  conceiye  and  understand  how  deserving  of  honour  is 
virginity  ?  can  jou  comprehend  how  exceeding  great  is  its  glory  ? 
It  was  the  womb  of  a  virgin  that  bore  pur  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  that  body  which  he  received  and  in  which  he 
triumphed  over  the  world,  he  received  from  the  Holy  Virgin. 
Learn  hence  the'sublime  perfection  and  dignity  of  the  virgin  state." 

These  words  present  to  us  not  only  an  eulogiura  of  vir- 
ginity, but  they,  present  moreover  that  very  motive  for  its 
commendation  on  which  in  a  later  age  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  John  Chrysostom  so  loved  to  dwell,  we  mean  the  virgi- 
nity of  Mary — that  our  Divine  Lord  chose  a  virgin  for  His 
Mother,  and  one  whose  distinguishing  feature  even  in 
prophecy  was  her  virginity,  *'  Behold  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive.*] 

A  little  further  on  St."" Clement  gives'  St.  'John  the 
Baptist  as  a  model  of  virgins,  precisely  as  in  the  fourth 
century  St.  Jerome  and  other  Fathers  eulogized, this 
virginity.  "  In  what,''  cries  St.  John  Chrysostom,  *'  can 
the  truejovers  of  virginity,  Elias  and  Elisseus  and  John, 
be  said  to  diflFer  from  the  angels  ?  In  nought  save  that 
they  were  clothed  with  mortal  flesh.'*  Another  example 
or  model  of  virginity  introduced  by  our  saint  is  St.  Paul, 
(chap,  6th,  p.  28-29.),  thus  corroborating  the  testimony  of 
Tertullian,  who  was  hitherto  the  earliest  witness  to  the 
celibacy  of  this  apostle. 

\  Another  important  feature  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Cle- 
ment is,  that  he  commemorates  the  dedication  of  virginity 
to  God  by  solemn  vow.  Many  of  the  reformers,  and  in 
an  especial  manner  Calvin,  condemned  as  impious  and 
unknown  to  the  early  Chiistians  this  practice   of  the 
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Catholic  Church.  But  we  have  now  a  fresh  illustration 
of  how  each  new  monument  of  antiquity  that  comes  to 
light  reveals  to  us  more  and  more  the  profane  assumptions 
of  these  ministers  of  iniquity^  and  discloses  to  us  in  its  fair 
and  unchanging  features  the  true  comeliness  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  For  St.  Clement  (1st  letter  chap.  3.) 
manifestly  supposes  this  custom  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church,  when  he  speaks  of  those  **  who  promise 
before.  God*'  to  maintain  their  virginity.  '*  Quicumque 
coram  Deo  spondet  se  servaturum  esse  castitatem.'* 
(p.  17.)  The  same  is  also  implied  in  the  title  by  which 
we  find  the  virgins  more  than  once  indicated  in  these 
letters,  that  is,  Sath  Rejomo  ;  **  filia  foederis.^^  Indeed, 
so  definite  is  the  meaning  of  this  Syriac  formula,  ana 
the  idea  of  one  bound  by  vow  to  God  is  so  naturally 
suggested  by  it,  that  we  know^  not  how  any  one  pre- 
tending to  an  acquaintance  with^  the  Syriac  language 
could  aswgn  to  it  a  different  meaning.  Yet  we  have,  in 
Wetstenius's  translation  of  these  words,  a  sad  example  of 
how  even  learned  men  allow  themselves  to  be  blinded 
when  it  becomes  their  interest  to  minister  to  the  sectarian 
prejudices  of  party.  Wetstenius  nowhere  gives  these 
words  their  true^  meaning,  and  hesitates  not  to  translate 
them  filia  nubilis,  a  meaning,  as  Dr.  Beelen  well 
remarks,  in  which  that  phrase  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Syriac  writers.  Indeed,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  genuine  interpretation  of  the  formula ; 
its  use  is  fi*equent  in  the  Syriac  writers,  and  its  meaning 
clear  and  definite.  Assemani,  than  whom  we  have  no 
higher  authority  as  to  the  force  of  words  in  that  language, 
explains  it  as  signifying  *'  puellam  guce  virginitatein 
$uam  stahili  feeder e  $eu  voto  Deo  oostrinxerit.^*^  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  add  many  examples  from  other 
Syriac  writers  to  prove  that  this  alone  is  its  genuine 
meaning.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Synodical  Canons  in 
the  collection  of  Ebedjesu  presents  this  phrase ;  whilst  its 
subsequent  context  sufficiently  defines  its  meaning  when 
it  merely  enacts  penalties  against  those  who  *'  violate  their 
vow.'^t    And  to  take  one  other  instance,  we  find  this 


*  Acta  Martjrum  orientt.  part.  1.  p.  42. 
t  Scriptt.  Vett  Nov.  Collect  Maji  torn.  z.  p.  213. 
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very  phrase  used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Oriental  Martyrs  to 
designate  the  holy  virgin  Tharba,  whilst  the  words  which 
she  addressed  to  the  tyrant ;  *^  Ego  sponsa  sum  Christi  et 
virginitatem  meam  propter  eum  servo  illibatam/'  clearly" 
establish  in  what  sense  it  was  employed/'^ 

It  is  true,  some  who  have  impugned  the  authority  of 
these  letters  imagined  that  they  had  discovered  in  this 
very  reference  to  the  vow  of  virginity,  sufficient  grounds 
for  referring  the  whole  work  to  a  later  age  than  Tertul- 
lian,  who,  they  say,  was  the  first  Christian  writer  to 
speak  of  the  vow  of  virginity.  Of  course  such  a  line  of 
reasoning  is  easily  proved  to  be  fallacious.  ^  For  let  us 
suppose  that  this  very  work  of  TertuUian  in  which  he 
commemorates  this  vow,  was  only  now  for  the  first  time 
discovered,  and  that  no  other  writer  till  the  age  of  Jerome 
made  like  reference  to  it,  should  we  be  justified  in  conclu- 
ding from  this  sole  reason  that  such  a  newly  discovered 
ti'eatise  could  not  be  referred  to  TertuUian  but  must  have 
a  date  assigned  to  it,  later  than  St.  Jerome's  age?'  Cer- 
tainly such  reasoning  would  be  ludicrous ;  and  it  must  bei 
equally  absurd  to  conclude  from  the  like  argument  of  our 
adversaries  that  the  Letters  of  which  we  speak  cannot  have 
for  their  author  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  But  we  must 
moreover,  remark,  that  the  supposition  on  the  other  side 
rests  on  mere  assertion,  and  is  in  plain  contradiction  witb 
the  monuments  of  the  early  Church ;  for,  long  before  the 
age  of  TertuUian,  we  find  mention  made  of  those  amongf 
the  faithful  who  vowed  their  virginity  to  God,  even  going 
beyond  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  his  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  which  more  than  suffice  to  justify  this  holy 

Eractice.  For  instance,  St.  Cyprian  in  his  treatise  "  de 
abitu  Virg.''  ch.  4.  speaks  of  those  virgins  who  had  con-' 
secrated  themselves  to  Christ/*  et  tam  carne  quam  mente 
se  Deo  voverunt  ;*'  and  the  words  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria,"* imply  a  similar  dedication  of  virginity  by  vow  to 
God. 

There  is  another  principle  laid  down  by  St.  Clement  on- 
this  subject  which  merits  attention,  wo  mean,  the  exceU 
lence  of  virginiti/  above  the  marriage  state.  It  was  this 
Catholic  view  of  that  virtue  which  especially  provoked  the 

*  See  Assemani  Acta  Martt.  Orientt  part.  1.  p.  54. 

t  Stromat.  lib.  it. 
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rage  and  frantic  declamations  of  Calvin  and  his  followers  ; 
and  yet  this  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  as  if  anticipating 
their  vile  cahimnies,  and  considering  virginity  not  only  in 
itself,  but  also  in  its  heavenly  reward,  is  scarcely  less 
diffuse  in  thus  extolling  it,  than  were  an  Ambrose,  ^^  a 
Chrysostoui,f  a  Jerome,!  and  an  Augustine,§  in  later 
times.  See  especially  letter  the  1st.  ch.  4th.  which  he 
thus  concludes ;  **  virginibus,  ob  snblimem  illam  et  hero- 
icam  virginitatis  professionem,  daturus  est  Deus  regnum 
coelorum,  sicut  Sanctis  angells." 

St.  Clement  too,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
virginity  of  which  he  speaks,  whilst  he  distinguishes  it 
from  the  mere  earthly  virginity  or  the  vain  outward 
imitation  of  the  Christian  virtue  which  some  perhaps  may 
lay  claim  to  without  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Such  is  not  the  virginity  which  our  saint  extols.  The 
root  of  virginity,  he  says,  is  in  the  soul,  and  the  Chris- 
tian who  aspires  to  it  **  must  be  clothed  in  every  virtue 
of  God;'*  living  on  earth,  his  thoughts  are  in  heaven, 
and  expressing  in  his  outward  actions  the  inward  sanctity 
of  his  soul,  **  he  is  ever  assiduous  in  knowing  the  Lord.  ' 
(See  p.  17.  seqq.)  In  his  exhortations  too,  he  continually 
dwells  on  this  aspect  of  virginity,  as  for  instance,  p.  26  ; 
'*  Strive  to  run  your  course,  courageously  and  fearlessly 
resting  your  hope  on  the  promises  of  your  Ijord,  that  thus 
through  Jesus  Christ  you  may  attain  the  glorious  crown 
of  your  divine  vocation."  It  was  in  like  manner  that  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch||  styled  the  virgins  **  illuminated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,'*  illuminatce  a  Spiritu ;  St.  Basil  too 
defines  a  virgin  "  quad  se  sua  sponte  Domino  obtulit  et 
yitam  in  sanctificutione  prsetulit."  St.  Clement  himself 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  chap.  38.  styles 
virginity  **  a  special  gift  of  God.'*  These  words  are 
almost  repeated  by  Tertullianj^  and  St.  Cyprian^* ""*^  writes : 
**  Quod  si  Christum  continentia  sequitur,  et  regno  Dei 
virginitas  destinutur,  quid  est  illad  cum  terreno  cultu  et 
cum  ornamentis  ?     Ad  nieliora  et  divina  se  servat." 


•  De  Virginitate,  lib  1.  cap.  7.       f  De  Virg.  cap.  ix.  seqq. 

$  Adversus  Jovinian,  lib.  1. 
§  De  Sancta  Virginitate  capp.  1.  xiv. 
II  Epist.  ad  Philadelpii.  ch.  iv, 
T  De  Virgf?.  velandis  cap.  xii.       *•  De  habitu  Virgg.  cap.  v. 
VOL.  XL  VI.— No.  XCL  4 
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Before  abandoning  this  subject,  let  lis  now  pause  for  an 
instant  to  contrast  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with 
that  of  the  sectaries  without  her  pale,  in  regard  of  the  virtue 
which  was  so  extolled  by  the  disciple  of  the  apostles,  or 
we  should  rather  have  said,  by  the  Christian  Church  iu 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  is  needless  to  ask  who  they  are  that 
yet  style  their  profession  of  this  virtue  "  a  remnant  of 
ignorance  ;'*  or  characterize  its  sanctuaries  as  **  monu- 
ments of  fanaticism  and  superstition.*'  It  is  unnecessary 
too,  to  ask  whose  unchaste  hand  first  sought  to  tear  away 
the  sacred  veil  of  those  who  had  consecrated  their  virgi- 
nity to  God;  or  who  they  are  that  now-a-days  assail 
their  sacred  abodes,  calumniate  their  institute,  pour  out 
against  them  all  that  the  vilest  malice  can  suggest,  and 
persecute  them  with  a  shameless  violence  at  which,  not 
alone  the  pagans  of  Greece  or  Rome  but  even  the  Gothic 
barbarian  hordes  would  have  blushed.  Not  so  is  it  in 
the  Catholic  Church;  ever  has  she  honoured  virginity, 
aivd  reckoned  it  amongst  the  noblest  gems  that  can  deck 
her  children's  crown.  With  jealous  care  she  has  ever 
guarded  its  abodes,  setting  aside  for  the  spouses  of  Christ 
the  hallowed  seclusion  of  the  sanctuary ;  as  though  (in 
the  words  of  a  late  lamented  writer)  they  were  that 
priceless  flower  whose  sweetest  perfume  and  brightest  hue 
fade  and  are  lost  at  the  slightest  breath.  Too  well  was 
the  Church  aware  of  the  temptations  which  might  assail 
it,  amidst  the  scenes  of  a  corrupt  world,  and  what  diffi- 
culties should  beset  its  path,  and  hence  prepared  for  it 
these  sacred  asylnms,  wherein  it  might  ever  be  preserved 
and  cherished  and  matnred.  Even  in  those  ages  when 
fendal  barbarism  and  civil  strife  ruled  the  world,  we  find 
that  these  sanctuaries  o{  the  Christian  virgins  were  left 
unharmed,  and  perhaps  to  the  fervent  prayers,  to  the 
hallowed  gifts  there  incessantly  offered  by  pure  hands  to 
the  Most  High,  we  are  indebted  much  more  than  to 
visible  causes  and  the  efforts  of  men,  for  those  rich  hea- 
venly dews  which  made  those  very  regions  bloom  as  the 
garden  of  God.  And  who  can  conceive  the  holy  inspira- 
tions which  are  there  received — the  holy  thoughts,  the 
incessant  prayers  which  as  sweet  fragrant  incense  ascend 
thence  to  the  throne  of  God ;  and  how  pleasing  must  bo 
to  Him  this  spiritnal  holocaust  of  those  who  seek  to  rea- 
lize in  themselves  His  own  earthly  life,  and  who  sacrifice 
for  His   love    all   the  enticements  which   pleasure  and 
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beauty  and  youth  could  present?  Even  to  the  woi'ldly 
and  profane,  how  many  sacred  thoughts  should  these 
sanctuaries  suggest,  whilst  amidst  the  ocean  of  disfiiipa- 
tion  they  arise,  as  so  many  ports  of  safety,  and  seem  as 
beacon-lights  of  a  more  hlessed  and  heavenly  country. 
But  to  return  to  the  Letters  of  St.  Clement. 

^  The  teaching  of  St.  Clement  as  to  the  divine  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Writings  is  already  well  known  from 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  styles  tliem  the 
true  Oracles  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  ra?  akrjOii^  pijirci?  Urevfiaro^ 
rov  ayunj  (cap.  45.) :  again,  he  declares  that  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ixod  addresses  us  through  the  Holy  Gko^t; 
and  in  the  Letters  now  before  us  we  find  the  writings  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ^continually  cited  as 
'*  the  words  of  God,'^  also  by  the  title  '  the  Scriptures,* 
the  emphatic  Syriac  article  being  used  to  designate  them. 
Sut  his  teaching  as  to  the  inspired  writings  in  these  Letters 
is  especially  important  when  he  commemorates  as  portions 
of  them  many  of  those  Books  which  are  rejected  by  the 
Protestant  sectaries  of  later  times. 

1.  It  is  thus  in  regard  of  the  History  of  Susanna.  lu 
the  2nd  letter  (p.  103.)  he  speaks  at  great  length  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  a  life  of  chastity,  and  proposes  from 
the  7th  to  the  13th  chapter  examples  from  the  Old  Law. 
The  first  example  is  tiiat  of  Joseph,  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis ;  then  follows  that  of  Sami^on,  from  Judges,  and 
that  of  David  and  his  sons,  from  the  Book  of  Kings. 
Last  of  all  is  the  history  of  Susanna,  which  occupies  all 
the  13th  chapter.  In  such  a  context  surely  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  record  of  Susanna  was  deemed  by  St 
Clement,  and  by  the  Church  of  his  age,  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Old  Law.  Especially 
as  immediately  before  citing  these  facts,  he  had  said: 
*'  l6t  us  investigate  and  trace  out  these  djxngers  from  the 
Book  of  the  Law  to  the  New  Testament ;"  and  then  hav- 
ing concluded  the  history  of  Susanna,  he  thus  begins  the 
14th  chapter:  "But  now  let  us  see  what  they  {the  Scriiv 
tures)  have  also  said  concerning  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord,*'  which  words  need  no  commentary,  as  implying  of 
themselves  that  the  preceding  narratives  belonged  to  the 
Old  Law,  and  were  found  in  the  Inspired  Writings. 

^  2.  In  like  manner  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  frequently 
cited  as  one  of  the  Sacred  Books ;  for  instance,  in  the  first 
letter  (cb.  xi.  p.  51.)  it  is  thrice  referred  to  having  the  words 
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preinitted,  **tliey  attend  not  to  the  words  of  God."    It  is 
also  cited  at  pp.  55  and  57. 

3.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  too  is  numbered  amongst 
the  inspired  writings,  being  ranked  by  St.  Clement  with 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  from  the  Old  Law,  and  the  l6t 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from  the  New.  (See  1st  letter 
ch.  xi.  p.  51 :  and  2nd  let.  ch.  xiii.  p.  103-5.)  Indeed,  in 
the  last  passage  referred  to,  the  words  of  Ecclesiasticus 
are  expressly  styled  the  Sacred  Scripture:  **  Again  the 
Scripture  saith."  Hitherto  St.  Irenseus'^  was  deemed 
the  most  ancient  witness  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  regard  of  this  volumS  of  the  inspired  writings, 
but  now  we  have  a  far  more  ancient  one  amongst  the 
disciples  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

^  4.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  tlie  first  letter,  St.  Clement  also 
cites,  as  from  the  Sacred  Scripture,  some  words  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  other  words  taken  from  th6  1st 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  being  immediately  afterwards 
cited  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  authority  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  became  a  matter  of  controversy 
even  in  Rome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  St.  Jerome  could 
even  then  appeal  to  the  ancient  writers  of  that  see  in  proof 
of  its  genuineness  and  authority.  His  words  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention:  ''quod  si  earn,'*  he  writes  to  Bardanus, 
"  Latinorum  consuetudo  non  recipit  inter  Scripturas  Cano- 
nicas...nos  tamen  suwipimus,  nequaquam  hujus  temporis 
consuetudinem,  sed  veterum  Scriptorum  auctoritatem, 
sequentes,  qui  plerumque  ejus  utuntur  testimoniis,  non  ut 
interdum  de  apocryphis  facere  solent,  sed  quasi  Canonicis 
et  Ecclesiasticis.'*  Amongst  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
Roman  Church  thus  referred  to,  surely  our  Saint  must  be 
numbered  ;  and  indeed  his  having  cited  in  the  letters  now 
before  us,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  portion  of  the 
inspired  writings,  can  the  less  surprise  u^,  as  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  36,  he  had  already  adduced 
as  words  of  Scripture  the  beautiful  passage  in  reference  to 
our  Saviour,  "  who  being  the  splendour  of  the  Father's 
glory,  (fee."  (ch.  i.  v.  3.) 

Another  doctrinal  point  on  which  Dr.  Beelen  dwells,  is 
the  teaching  of  St.  Clement  as  to  the  liberty  of  our  will 
and  the  merit  of  our  good  works.     It  would  be  more  than 
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useless  to  refer,  at  the  present  day,  for  the  sake  of  refutilig 
tliem,  to  the  long  since  exploded  theories  which  the  lie- 
formers  of  the  sixteenth  ceutury  so  vauntingly  advanced 
in  regard  of  these  doctrines.  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind found  these  theories  too  repugnant  to  every  rational 
sentiment  of  our  soul,  not  to  shrink  as  if  instinctively  from 
them:  hence  no  nation  adopted  them  as  the  basis  of  its 
laws,  and  all  avowed  that,  though  such  teaching  might 
flatter  proud  minds,  and  serve  as  a  mantle  for  the  evil 
designs  of  corrupt  hearts,  yet  no  true  morality  could  sub«- 
sist  with  it — it  could  not  develope  any  germ  of  virtue,  or  fos- 
terany  principle  which  might  be  destined  to  exalt  the  dignity 
of  mail,  to  promote  civilization,  or  entwine  more  closely 
the  hallowed  bonds  of  Christian  love  and  social  brother- 
hood. And  yet  amongst  the  many  novelties  which  Protes- 
tantism advanced,  perhaps  its  teaching  on  this  head  was 
the  only  one  which  it  could  well  style  its  own,  and  which 
it  might  propose  to  the  world  as  a  positive  ground  for  test- 
ing tne  genuine  character  of  the  principles  which  gave 
it  birth. 

If  we  now  briefly  refer  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Clement 
on  this  head,  it  is  only  that  the  reader  may  rejoice  in 
common  with  us,  in  reflecting  how  every  monument 
of  antiquity  that  comes  to  light  bears  with  it  new  evi- 
dence of  the  so-called  Reformers  having  vainly  assumed 
the  mask  of  teachers  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  on  the  contrary  having  most  justly  asserted 
her  claim  to  be  its  one  sole  unvarying  depositary.  In  the 
first  of  our  letters,  ch.  2nd,  St.  Clement  declares  that 
heaven  is  attained  *'  throudi  the  efficacy  of  faith,  that  is, 
by  deeds  of  faith.  For  he  who  is  truly  pious  performs 
those  works  which  proclaim  his  faith ;  performing  them 
with  a  lively  faith,  a  perfect  faith,  a  faith  in  God,  a  faith 
which  shines  forth  in  good  works,  so  that  the  Father  of 
all  is  glorified  in  His  holy  one.''  (p.  7.)  In  the  subsequent 
chapter  he  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  same  necessity 
of  our  deeds  corresponding  with  our  profession:  **the 
name  of  Christian,"  he  says,  ''will  not  open  to  you  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  For  whosoever  is  a  Christian  in 
name,  yet  does  not  show  himself  such  in  his  actions,  he 
is  not  truly  a  Christian."  The  same  doctrine  our  Saint 
had  laid  down  with  equal  clearness  in  many  passages  of 
his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  especially  in  its  34th 
and  35th  chapters.     St.  Ignatius  too,  the  glory  of  the 
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Church  of  Antioch,  and  contemporary  of  our  Saint,  pro- 
claims this  trnth  almost  in  the  very  words  of  St.  Clement: 
*'  The  profession  of  faith  is  not  the  deed,  but  that  we  per- 
severe unto  the  end  in  the  exercise  of  faith/'  ^ 

In  the  passa;?es  we  have  cited  it  is  easy  to  trace  that 
necessity  of  good  works,  and  at  the  same  time  their  essen- 
tial connection  with  faith,  which  the  Catholic  Church  of 
the  present  day  so  clearly  lays  down.  It  is  not  the  mere 
human  action  that  is  meritorious  of  eternal  life,  but  our 
Actions  animated  by  snpernatural  charity,  and  springing 
forth  from  faith  ;  precisely  as  the  Council  of  Trent  defines, 
that  "  faith  is  the  beginning,  the  root,  the  foundation  of 
all  our  justification.'^  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Protes- 
tant writers,  even  such  as  are  deemed  learned  by  their 
brethren,  are  liable  to  misrepresent  or  fall  into  the  grossest 
errors  when  they  attempt  to  become  exponents  or  assail- 
ants of  Catholic  truth.  John  Charles  Riehm,  in  his 
Theological  essay,  to  which  the  Academy  of  Groningen 
awarded  the  prize-medal  in  the  year  1819,  thus  expounds 
the  CathoUc  doctrine  on  Justification:  **  Quantumyis 
benigniter  de  illorum  systemate  existimes,  ita  ut  in  homino 
justificando  requisiverint  tantum  emendutionis  iuitium  et 
virtutis  studium,  etiamsi  ob  id  homo  non  justificetur,  res 
tamen,  si  summam  spectes,  eodem  redit:  semper  enim 
tribuitur  quoddam,  quamvis  exiguum,  proprio  emenda- 
tionis  studio  pretium  et  Christi  meritis  huud  pauca  detra- 
huntur.'*  And  not  content  with  thus  falsifying  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  adds :  **  Quid,  quod  eo 
usque  progressus  est  Thomas  Aquinas  ut  tidem  ad  salu- 
tem  necessariorequirinegaverit,  inquiens,  2.  2.  q.  2.  art.  3. 
Videtnr  quod  credere  non  sit  necessarium  ad  salutem/^] 
Had  this  learned  Protestant  divine  turned  over  a  few  pages 
of  the  same  work  of  St.  Thomas,  he  would  have  met  with 
other  articles,  commencing  in  like  [manner,  "  Videtur 
quod  Dens  non  existit:'*  *' Videtur  quod  Deus  non  sit 
SDternus,"  Ac,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  thence  con- 
cluded that,  according  to  St.  Thomas  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church — God  did  not  exist.  What  a  triumph 


*  See  Dublin  Reyiew,  July  1858,  art.  7. 

t  Commendatio  Theologicn,  de  vindicanda  Ecclesise  £inendat8& 
guper  fide  salutari  sententia.'  §  3.  p.  17.  In  annal.  Academ. 
Groningen.  an.  1819-20. 
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this  would  be  for  the  Reformed  brethren !  He  should, 
however,  have  held  in  mind  that  the  words  which  thns 
commence  these  articles  do  not  present  the  opinions  of 
St.  Thomas,  but  precisely  that  opinion  which  he  proposes 
to  himself  to  combat,  and  which  it  is  his  intention  in 
each  of  these  articles  to  refute.  But,  the  defender  of  tke 
Reformed  creed  chose  rather  to  unblushingly  put  forth 
as  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  the  very  opinion  which  St. 
Thomas  expressly  rejects  and  combats ;  and  on  these 
grounds,  such  teaching  too  is  unhesitatingly  imputed  to 
the  Catholic  Church ! 

False  teachers  were  not  wanting  even  in  the  days  of  St. 
Clement,  and  let  us  now  see  how  vividly  he  portrays  their 
character.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  the  first  letter  he  says: 
"  they  go^around  from  house  to  house,  not  bearing  with 
them  the  fear  of  God,  and  impudent  as  they  are  they  insini¥- 
ate  manifold  errors  under  the  pretence  of  teaching;  affirming 
to  he  those  things  which  are  not,  and  becoming  negotiators 
of  iniquity  in  the  name  of  Christ.'*  Again,  in  the  13th 
chapter  he  says :  *'  they  pretend  to  be  children  of  light, 
whilst  they  are  not  light  but  darkness,  and  their  end  is 
in  destruction ;"  and  elsewhere  he  announces  the  divine 
chastisement  which  awaits  them:  "let  us  dread  the  judg- 
ment that  awaits  such  teachers;  for  terrible  indeed  will 
be  the  judgment  of  those  who,  lyingly,  assume  to  them- 
selves the  mission  of  Christ.** 

We  next  meet  with  individual  reference  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  In  the  2nd  letter,  chap.  6th,  St. 
Clement  declares  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  should  not  be 
oflFered  up  in  places  defiled  by  pagan  impiety.  The  word 
tShamesh  is  that  employed  in  the  Syriac  text,  it  being  the 
liturgical  expression  of  the  Syrians  to  denote  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass :  the  same  word  is  used  Act.xiii.  2,  as  corres- 
I>onding  with  the  Xcirovpycw  of  the  Greeks.  Another 
of  the  Syriac  liturgical  phrases  is  met  with  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  same  epistle,  when  the  holy  Pontiff  writes : 
"Snould  the  Brethren  compel  us  to  await  with  them  to 
celebrate  the  vigil,  and  announce  to  them  the  holjr  Word 
of  God,  and  offer  sacrifice.'*  Here  the  word  aved  is  used, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Latin  facto,  and  the  ^t€a>  of 
the  Greek  liturgy.  The  whole  of  this  passage  may  per- 
haps be  illustrated  by  what  TertuUian  writes  of  the  early 
Christians :  "  Eucharistise  Sacraincntum,  omnibus  man- 
datum^  etiam  antelucanis  coetibus  nee  de  aliorum  manu 
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quam  prsBsidentium  siimimus/'^  St.  Clement  elsewhere, 
(in  1st  letter,  ch.  6tb.)  pointing  out  the  end  to  which  vir- 
gins should  aspire,  namely,  "  to  receive  the  crown  of  light, 
and  bo  led  triumphant  through  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,'* 
commemorates  the  virtues  which  they  must  practise  in 
order  to  attain  this  end,  and  presents  the  Blessed  Eucha- 
rist as  the  special  means  which  God  has  granted  to 
strengthen  them  in  attaining  it:  *' Conquer  the  desires 
of  the  flesh,"  he  says,  "  conquer  the  world  in  the  spirit 
of  God  ;  despise  the  vain  things  of  this  transient  life,  and 
vanquish  Satan  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  strengthens 
you  by  His  heavenly  teaching  and  by  the  godly  Eucha- 
rist/' How  forcibly  these  words  present  to  us  the  blessed 
fruits  of  this  sacrament ! 

Another  important  subject  of  these  Letters,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  omitted  is,  the  perpetuation  of  miracu^ 
lous  gifts  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  supernatural  grace 
which  was  granted  to  the  faithful  to  expel  by  their  prayers 
and  exorcisms  the  evil  spirit  from  those  .who  were  pos- 
sessed. St.  Clement  speaks  at  great  length  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  indeed  the  whole  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  letter, 
from  page  67  to  65,  regards  this  gift  of  God,  whilst  in 
other  passages  incidental  allusion  is  also  made  to  it.  A 
few  words  extracted  from  the  first^mentioned  chanter  will 
suffice  to  convey  the  sentiment  of  the  whole :  **  This  too 
behoveth  the  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  is  good  and  proper 
in  them,  that  they  should  visit  those  who  are  .assailed  by 
evil  spirits,  and  with  those  prayers  which  are  pleasing  to 
God,  pray  for  them,  and  with  efiect  make  the  adjurations 
over  them.  In  fasting  and  prayer  let  them  exorcise  them. 
By  your  fasting  and  prayers,  and  continual  watchings  and 
other  good  works,  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  who  thus  acts  becomes  a 
temple  of  God  :  he  will  cast  out  demons,  and  God  will  be 
with  him."  The  frequency  of  this  heavenly  gift  in  the 
primitive  Church  is  attested  by  many  of  the  other  earliest 
Fathers.  St.  Justin  frequently  commemorates  it,  and 
Tertullian  more  than  once  makes  it  the  principal  of  bis 
arguments  against  the  pagan  persecutors;  thus,  for  mstance, 
in  the  23rd  chapter  of  his  Apologeticum  he  writes :  "  Eda- 
tur  hie  aliquis  sub  tribunalibus  vestris,  quem  dsemone  agi 
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constat.  Jiissus  a  quolibet  Christiano  loqui,  spiritus  ille 
taiii  se  dsemoneni  confitebitur  de  vero  quani  alibi  Deuin 
de  falso;"  and  again:  '*quis  vos  abillis  occnltis  et  usque- 
quaqne  vastantibus  mentes  et  valeludines  vestras,  hostibns 
raperet?  a  dsDmoniorum  incursibus,  dico,  quae  de  vobis 
sine  prsemio,  sine  mercede  depelliraus/' 

It  will  hence  perhaps  surprise  the  re.ader  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  weightiest  arguments  advanced  against  the 
genuineness  of  these  Letters  of  St.  Clement  is  precisely 
**  the  use  in  them  of  the  words  iiopKur^jm  and  iiopKum^ 
which  were  unknown  to  the  early  Church.^**  Indeed, 
as  the  Syriac  version  alone  of  these  Letters  is  extant, 
we  may  easily  see  what  a  hardihood  of  assertion  is 
required  to  make  so  bold  a  statement  in  regard  of  the 
original  text.  It  is  true  the  Syriac  word  awmi  expresses 
the  same  idea  which  is  involved  in  the  Greek  i^opKia-fio^ 
but  we  can  only  conclude  thence  as  to  the  ideas  which 
were  found  in  the  original  Greek  letters,  and  not  as  to  the 
individual  words  which  were  employed.  Had  our  adver- 
saries, however,  visited  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  and 
explored  the  monuments  of  that  church  so  enriched  with 
martyrs  and  so  "  beloved  of  God/'  they  would  have  seen 
more  than  once  recurring  on  its  sepulchral  loculi,  these 
self-same  dreaded  words,  which,  it  is  so  boldly  said,  were 
unheard  of  in  the  early  Church.  For  instance,  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus,  the  slab  of— Paulus  Exorcista 
Depositio  Martyris — and  another  is  cited  by  Gruter  to — 
Januarius  Exorcista.  But  should  our  adversaries  be 
afraid  to  intrude  amidst  these  dwellings  of  our  martyred 
forefathers — the  witnesses  to  early  Catholic  faith — perhaps 
they  might  at  least  open  one  of  the  most  trite  works  of 
the  ancient  Christian  writers,  that  is,  the  famous  Dia- 
logue of  St.  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho ;  and  in  it  they 
will  find  that  very  word  i(opK^€Lv  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  expelling  of  the  Demon  from  those  who  were 
possessed. 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  But  we 
cannot  conclude  without  calling  attention  to  the  zeal  with 
which  the  study  of  Oriental  literature  is  pursued  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Beelen  in  the  University  of  Lou  vain. 
His  untiring  labours  have  in  a  few  years   won  a  high 

*  Yenema  Epistola  ad  Canuegieter  2  v.  p.  104  seqq. 
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position  for  the  exei2:etic«al  school  of  that  University,  and 
the  establisliment  of  a  Hebrew  and  Syriac  press,  as  well 
as  the  many  works  which  have  been  given  by  him  to  the 
public,  sufficiently  attest,  not  only  his  learning  and  ability, 
but  also  the  manly  energy  and  vigour  with  which  he  has 
applied  to  these  pursuits,  and  which  have  lately  won  for 
him  the  high  eulogy  of  the  reigning  Pontiff*,  our  holy 
Father,  Pius  IX. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Sliafteshury  on  the  present  state  of 
the  Laws  which  regulate  private  Lunatic  Asylums,  By  £.  J.  Sey- 
mour, M.D.     London  :  Longmans,  1859. 

2. — The  Letters  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr,  Window  in  the  Times,  Dec 
29th  and  Jan.  1st, 

3 The  Examiner,  Dec.  25/A,  185a. 

IT  has  been  made  a  reproach  against  the  Papal  govern- 
ment that  its  system  of  judicature  and  jurisprudence 
is  too  ecclesiastical.  ^  But  the  more  deeply  we  study  the 
laws  and  science  of  justice,  the  more  clearly  do  we  come 
to  see  that  it  must  be  based  upon  moral  theology.     A 
shocking  and  alarming  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  present  aspect  of  our  criminal  judicature  in  conse- 
quence of  the  practice  which  has  come  almost  to  a  doc- 
trine, of  acquitting  the  very  worst  of  murderers  on  the 
score  of  insanity.    It  seems  as  if  wrong  notions  of  sin 
had    destroyed    the    true  idea    of    moral    responsibility. 
Or  as  if  everything  were  made  to  conform  to  a  species  of 
materialism.    And  the  disposition  that  has  arisen  in  the 
popular  mind  to  refer  crime  to  mental  incapacity  rather 
than  moral  depravity  is  becoming  so  rooted,  that  it  will 
soon  be  found  difficult  to  convict  the  most  atrocious  mur- 
derer.   For,  from  the  very  atrocity  of  the  crime  our  juries 
infer  insanity.     For  this  there  is  not  the  least  foundation^ 
either  in  our  own  common  law,  or  in  the  law  of  any  Euro- 
pean state.    And  therefore^  the  fact  that  the  notion  haa 
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arisen  and  taken  'ench  deep  root,  is  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  national  mind. 

Our  old  law  writers  liken  lunacy  to  infiincy ; — that  is, 
they  represent  it  as  a  state  in  which  there  may  be  no 
criminjii  responsibility ;  the  test  of  its  existence  being — 
consciousness  of  crime.  Thus  in  Lord  Hale,  cases  are 
put  of  children  under  fourteen  (above  seven)  convicted  and 
executed  for  murder,  because  the  circumstances  of  their 
conduct  (as  in  hiding  the  body,  &c.)  showed  that  they 
knew  they  were  doing  wrong.  The  degree  of  mentnl 
capacity,  it  is  obvious,  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  test. 
Otherwise  the  question  must  arise  in  cases  of  ignorance 
as  well  as  of  infancy  or  lunacy ;  and  we  must  have  an 
enquiry  in  each  case  whether  a  person  has  been  duly 
instructed.  The  test,  in  cases  of  lunacy,  as  well  as  of 
infancy,  was  always  considered  to  be  this — whether  the 
lunatic  knew  he  was  doing  wrong. 

The  first  great  authority  on  this  subject  in  the  law  of 
England,  is  that  of  Lord  Hale,  who  laid  it  down  thus: 
**  There  is  a  partial  insanity  and  a  total  insanity.  The 
former  is  in  respect  to  things ;  and  some  persons  that  have 
a  competent  use  of  reason  in  respect  to  some  subjects,  are 
yet  under  a  particular  dementia  in  respect  to  some  sub- 
jects or  persons.  Or  else  it  is  partial  in  respect  of  degrees, 
and  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  especially  melan- 
choly persons,  who  for  the  most  part,  discover  their  defect 
in  excessive  fears  and  gi-iefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  reason.  And  this  partial  insanity  seems  not 
to  excuse  them  in  the  committing  of  any  offence  for  its 
matter  capital ;  for  doubtless  most  persons  that  are  felons 
(murderers)  of  themselves  aro  under  some  degree  of  partial 
insanity  when  they  commit  the  offence.  It  is  very  hard  to 
define  the  indivisible  line  that  divides  perfect  and  partial 
insanity;  but  it  must  rest  on  circumstances  to  be  duly 
weighed  and  considered  both  by  judge  and  jury.'*  Not, 
be  It  observed,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  medical 
science,  like  bodily  infirmity.  So  as  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, which  in  this  respect  differs  not  from  that  of  England, 
and  as  it  is  founded  more  upon  the  civil  or  Roman  law,  this 
conformity  goes  far  to  show  that  it  is  morally  sound. 
"To  amount  to  a  bar  to  punishment,  the  insanity  must 
have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  entirely  to  deprive  the  prisoner 
of  the  use  of  reason  as  applied  to  the  act  in  question, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  commit- 
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tiiiff  it.  If,  tliough  somewhat  deranged,  lie  is  yet  able  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  in  his  own  case,  and  to 
know  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  the  act  which  he  com- 
mitted, he  is  liable  to  punishment/'  In  one  old  case  the 
judge  said  that  '*  it  is  not  every  frantic  humour  of  a  man, 
or  something  unaccountable  in  his  actions,  which  will  show 
him  such  a  madman  as  to  exempt  him  from  punishment,'* 
which  .is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  authorities  before 
cited. 

The  principle,  it  will  be  observed,  is,  that  the  question  is 
to  be  determined  upon  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  : 
not  as  a  mere  question  of  physical  health,  but  upon  the 
whole  acts  and  conduct  of  the  man  ;  his  capacity  to  be 
practically  tested  by  his  doings  and  dealings  with  other 
matters.  Every  one  may  remember  the  case  of  Earl 
Ferrers,  who  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  was  tried  before 
his  peers  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  steward, 
and  executed.  That  was  a  remarkable  case  in  which  the 
true  principle  of  jurisprudence  was  strongly  tested,  but 
unflinchingly  applied.  The  Earl  had  locked  the  steward 
in  a  room  with  all  the  appearance  of  great  resentment, 
and  shot  him. 

Several  witnesses  proved  that  the  uncle  of  the  Earl  was 
lunatic ;  and  it  appeared  that  several  of  his  rela- 
tions had  been  confined  as  lunatics,  yet  the  defence  did 
not  avail,  and  he  was  unanimously  found  guilty  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  This,  then,  was  a  solemn  judicial  deci- 
sion of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country,  (in  which  there 
sat  the  great  LcMrd  Mansfield,  and  the  illustrious  Lord 
Hardwicke,)  and  the  case  desei*ves  particular  attention, 
because  it  is  conceived  to  show  very  clearly  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  acquittals  which  have  of  late  years  taken 
place,  and  the  gross  departure  from  law  which  they  in- 
volve. Thus,  it  having  been  distinctly  proved  that  several 
of  the  prisoner's  relatives  had  not  only  been  deemed  luna- 
tics, but  actually  confined  as^  such,  and  the  House  never- 
theless having  convicted  hira-r-this  case  is  a  solemn 
judicial  affirmation  that  a  prisoner  cannot  on  that  ground 
set  up  the  defence — and  that  it  must  be  distinctly  sbowu 
that  he  himself  was  insane.  Otherwise  the  monstrous 
result  would  certainly  follow  that  no  man  can  be  convicted 
of  murder;  for  assuredly  such  is  the  spread  of  lunacy  in 
this  country,  and  such  the  number  of  a  man's  collateral 
relations,  (amounting,  as  Blackstone  points  out,  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  degrees,  to  scores  or  hundrecis,)  there  is 
hardly  any  one  of  whom  it  may  not  be  said  that  there  had 
been  lunacy  in  some  connections  of  his,  more  or  less  distant; 
and  it  is  known  that  these  hereditary  traits  or  infirmities 
often  reappear  or  disappear,  slipping  one  generation  and 
appearing  in  another,  in  a  manner  most  unaccountable. 
In  the  case  of  Earl  Ferrers,  who  did  not  succeed  his 
father,  but  his  uncle,  in  the  earldom,  it  was  proved  that 
his  uncle,  and  also  an  aunt,  had  been  under  care  or  con- 
finement as  lunatics.  The  brother  of  the  prisoner,  a 
clergyman,  deposed  that  he  sometimes  fell  into  violent 
passions  without  any  adequate  cause,  on  which  the 
Attorney-General  pressed  him  thus:  **  Do  you  deem 
every  man  that  is  transported  with  anger,  without  any 
adequate  cause,  to  be  a  madman  ?'*  The  witness  was 
obliged  to  answer :  "  A  man  may  be  transported  to  fury 
without  an  adequate  cause,  but  yet  be  no  madman  ;''  an 
answer  rather  equivocal,  for  a  man  may  be  no  madman, 
and  yet  be  a  lunatic.  But  probably  that  was  a  slip. 
Another  witness  who  said  that  he  *'  had  known  the  Earl 
from  his  cradle,  and  considered  him  a  lunatic,^'  was  asked 
by  a  noble  lord,  **  Did  you  ever  perceive  him  so  far  de- 
prived of  his  senses  as  not  to  know  that  robbery  or  murder 
was  an  oflFence  against  the  law  of  God  and  man?''  The 
witness  was  obliged  to  answer,  No,  And  no  doubt  that 
answer  hung  the  Earl.  Dr.  Monroe,  the  physician,  was 
called  in  his  favour,  but  to  no  avail.  The  House  of  Lords 
did  not  attach  such  weight  to  the  dicta  of  physicians  feed 
to  givQ  evidence  for  a  man,  as  judges  or  juries  have  been 
disposed  to  do  in  later  times.  The  Doctor  said  the  symp- 
toms of  lunacy  were  "  unconscious  fury,'*  "jealousy  with- 
out cause,*'  cfec.  He  was  asked,  *Svhether  lunatics,  when 
they  are  ansrered  with  or  without  cause,  know  what  they 
are  doing  ?*^  The  Doctor's  answer  was,  *^  Sometimes 
as  well  as  I  do  now,**  which  the  prisoner  himself  showed 
in  his  own  person.  For  he  defended  himself  with  incre- 
dible shrewdness,  and  that  no  doubt  helped  to  condemn 
him;  but  in  real  truth  it  was  putting  in  a  more  remark- 
able and  striking  light,  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that 
lunatics  are  necessarily  always  irrational.  It  is  very 
observable  that  the  Earl  himself  said,  '*  If  I  could  have 
controlled  my  rage,  1  am  answerable  for  the  consequences 
of  it;  but  if  t  could  not,  and  it  was  the  mere  effect  of  a 
distempered  brain,  I  am  not  answerable."      But  what 
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decided  the  case  was  the  evident  deliberation  and  design. 
The  Earl,  after  a  certain  event,  threatened  to  shoot  his 
poor  steward,  locked  him  in  a  room,  and  wanted  him  to 
sign  a  paper^  and  on  his  refusal  shot  him.  "  That  was 
relied  on  by  the  Crown  counsel  as  showing  that  if  he  knew 
enough  to  design  the  act  of  homicide  for  a  purpose,  how- 
ever unreasonable  his  malice  may  have  been,  he  must  have 
known  enough  to  make  him  answerable."  Moreover  it 
was  proved  that  the  ill-will  to  the  steward  had  a  supposed 
cause f  however  unreasonable,  viz.,  his  imagined  concern 
in  the  passing  of  a  private  act  of  parliament  afifectiug  the 
Earl's  estates;  for  from  that  time  his  frantic  rage  against 
the  man  displayed  itself. 

This  raises  the  important  question  intimately  connected 
with  the  one  we  are  considering,  viz.,  how  far  evidence  of 
facts  raising  an  inference  of  motive  in  the  prisoner,  is 
admissible.  The  question  is  often  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  criminal  law ;  but  at  all  events,  in  Earl  Ferrers' 
case  the  evidence  alluded  to  was  given,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less deemed  decisive,  to  show  that  however  disordered  the 
prisoner's  mind  was,  and  however  subject  to  material  fits 
of  passion  and  frantic  rage,  nevertheless  he  had  enough 
use  of  reason  to  put  things  together  in  his  liiind — to  draw 
inferences,  however  unreasonable,  leading  him  to  a  certain 
act  of  revenge — to  plan  that  revenge — to  know  iXxvX  he 
was  going  to  kill  the  person  he  disliked,  and  deliberately 
and  designedly  to  do  it.  And  this  the  House  of  Lords 
deemed  murder.  The  Solicitor-General  urged  these 
topics  thus:  '*  The  Earl  gradually  wrought  himself  up 
to  a  resolution  of  destroying  Mr.  Johnson.''  "  After  the 
passing  of  the  act  he  gave  marks  of  resentment.  He 
showed  that  he  intended  to  shoot  Johnson.  Can  there  be 
clearer  proof  that  the  Earl  weighed  the  motives  of  his 
action?  That  his  conduct  was  not  absurd,  but  rational 
and  consistent?  The  same  crime  has  been  committed 
in  all  ages,  upon  grounds  as  slight,  by  men  who  never 
thought  of  setting  up  the  defence  of  insanity."  **  Motives 
like  these  suggested  might  easily  and  naturally  work  upon 
one  whose  course  of  life  betray  so  many  marks  of  un- 
governed  passion,  though  the  same  motives  would  not 
have  influenced  tempers  less  susceptible  of  violence  than 
his  own." 

So  the  House  of  Lords  thought.  And  that,  it  is  con- 
ceived, is  the  true  view  of  such  cases.    It  shows  that  men- 
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tal  infirmity,  merely  arising  from  moral  vice,  and  the  long 
indulgence  of  ill  passions,  cannot  be  an  excuse  for  crime, 
or  the  very  malignity  of  a  man  may  be  said  to  destroy  his 
responsibility,  and  the  greater  the  depravity  the  easier  the 
immunity. 

There  are  some  things  worthy  to  be  noted  in  this 
memorable  case,  in  contrast  with  those  cases  of  a  similar 
'Character  which  have  occurred  in  our  own  times.  And 
above  all  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  though  the  wealtli  and 
position  of  the  Earl  were  such  that  of  course  he  could  have 
procured  any  number  of  professional  men,  of  the  highest 
standing,  to  attend  him,  and  examine  him,  or  to  attend 
the  trial,  and  then  (such  of  them  as  could  do  so,)  testify 
their  opinion  of  his  insanity,  either  from  their  own  exami- 
nation, or  from  the  facts  deposed  to  at  the  trial ;  no  such 
course  was  even  attempted,  and  if  it  had  been,  it  is  plain 
from  what  passed  at  the  trial  it  would  not  have  been 
allowed.  For  the  only  medical  man  who  was  called  (Dr. 
Monroe)  had  known  the  Earl  long  before  the  act,  and 
even  he  was  rigidly  confined  to  the  symptoms  of  insanity, 
as  a  matter  of  fact;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  ask  him 
his  opinion  on  the  particular  case,  the  Lords  would  not 
allow  of  it.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Earl, 
although  counsel  could  not  in  those  days  he  heard  on  his 
behalf,  had  the  full  advantage  of  counsel,  in  advising 
him,  and  {if  necessary)  in  arguing  points  of  law;  and  they 
never  ventured  to  advise  him  to  press  the  admissibility  of 
the  kind  of  evidence  alluded  to  on  the  particular  question 
and  which  was  rejected^ 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  only  did 
they  not  venture  even  to  propose  to  call  any  witness  who 
had  not  known  the  Earl  before  the  act,  but  the  law  officers 
of  the    crown  directed  their  cross-exajpinations  to   this 

Joint,  and  pressed  it  with  fatal  effect  ni  reply,  whether 
efore  the  act  he  had  not  been  allowed  to,  and  had  not  in 
&ct  manaaed  his  own  affairs,  and  shown  sufficient  sense 
to  do  it.  The  questions  they  asked  were  SMch  as  these: 
"Did  lie  ever  give  an  irrational  answer  ?  Did  he  manage 
bis  affairs?  Was  it  easy  to  impose  upon  him?  Did  he 
talk  like  a  fool  on  his  own  affairs?  Did  he  express  dis- 
satisfaction or  resentment  on  such  and  such  a  matter,  and 
was  that  expression  of  feeling  such  as  to  show  that  ho  was 
sensible  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  he  spoke  of?**  The 
answera  to  all  these  questions  were  contrary  to  the  theory 
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of  insanity.  And  surely  these  are  tests  of  a  practical  and 
sensible  character,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt. 
And  accordingly  attempts  were  made  by  the  members  of 
his  family  to  prove  that  they  had  thought  of  taking  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy  against  him.  But  they  had  not 
done  so. 

It  is  true  that  witnesses  were  called  who  proved  that  his 
conduct  at  times  was  erratic  and  frantic,  that  he  was  called 
the  *  mad  lord*  in  the  country,  and  that  his  friends  and 
relatives  avoided  him  as  lunatic ;  but  when  his  confiden- 
tial solicitor,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  pressed  by 
the  Attorney-General  thus:  "Did  you,  on  your  con- 
science, upon  the  whole,  think  him  insane,  or  a  proper 
subject  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  or  the  Court 
of  Chancery?'*  he  answered:  **  I  should  think  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  could  not  have  been  taken  out  against 
him,  because  he  was  insane  only  at  particular  timed, 
and  in  particular  instances.  At  the. times  £  have  seen, 
I  am  sure  th.at  if  a  jury  had  been  to  enquire  touching  his 
sanity,  they  would  have  found  him  a  lunatic.**  But  then 
the  Attorney- General  at  once  disposed  of  this  by  eliciting 
that  the  solicitor  transacted  business  with  him,  and  never 
advised  the  family  to  have  him  sequestered.  ^  And  one 
noble  lord  asked  the  significant  question,  "  Did  you  ever 
see  him  incapable  of  judging  between  a  moral  and  an 
immoral  act?*'  to  which  the  answer  was.  No.  And  at 
once  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  evidence  admitted 
was  as  to  his  condition  of  mind  before  the  crime  alleged. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  have  Lord  Brougham's  com- 
mentary on  Ferrers'  case. 

*'  It  was  proFed  that  he  was  occasionally  insane,  and  incapable 
from  his  insanity  of  knowing  what  he  did.  That  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  not  kuo#ing  right  from  wrong,  or  not  judging  the  coti- 
sequences  of  his  actions,  for  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  coca- 
sionally  ;  jet,  as  it  was  proved  that  when  he  committed  the  offence, 
he  had  capacity  sufficient  to  form  a  design,  and  knew  the  couro- 
qunnces  ;  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed,  not  because  he  knew 
right  from  wrong,  or  could  distinguish  good  from  ill,  but  because 
he  knew  what  he  was  about  and  could  foitn  a  design.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  his  friends  were  going  to  take  out  a  commission  of 
lunacy  on  tlie  Earl,  but  yet  he  was  executed." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Lord  Brougham  states  it  as 
view  that  the  Earl  was  proved  to  be  occasionally 
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insanft.  That  is  the  judgment  of  that  noble  and  learned 
lord  upon  the  evidence,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  judg- 
ment and  greatly  enhances  the  importance  of  the  case, 
because  it  amounts  to  a  judicial  affirmation  by  the  highest 
tribunal,  that  a  person  subject  to  insanity  may  be  convicted 
of  murder,  if  not  proved  insane  at  the  time  he  did  the  act, 
and  in  the  very  doing  of  the  act. 

That  was  considered  to  be  the  law  upon  the  subject 
even  in  the  dark  days  of  George  II.,  probably  the  darkest 
and  most  irreligious  in  our  history.  They  would  not 
listen  to  the  doctrine  that  crime  was  merely  a  proof  of 
insanity,  as  we  have  done. 

The  case  of  Hadfield,  tried  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  for  the  attempt  to  murder  George  III.,  was  the  first 
modern  case  which  directed  attention  to  the  question. 
The  case  was  tried  ^*  at  bar'*  before  the  full  court,  and 
the  prisoner  was  defended  by  the  illustrious  Erskine.  Yet 
he^  the  prisoner's  advocate,  only  ventured  to  argue  to  this 
extent:  "When  a  man  is  labouring  under  a  delusion,  if 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  delusion  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  committal  of  the  offence^  that  the  act  was  done  under 
its  influence,  then  he  cannot  be  considered  as  guilty." 

To  that  extent  the  doctrine  was  admitted  by  the  Court, 
and  as  the  Crown  could  not  answer  the  evidence  of  insa- 
nity existing  at  the  time,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  But 
observe,  it  was  proved  that  Hadfield  had  received  a  wound 
in  the  head,  which  might  lead  to  insanity,  and  not  merely 
so,  but  that  it  did  produce  insanity,  and  that  he  had  been 
discharged  from  a  military  hospital  as  insane.  Nor  was 
that  all.  It  was  proved  that  three  days  before  the  act  he 
had  fancied  himself  God,  and  that  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  act  in  question  he  had  attempted  the  life  of  an  only 
child,  an  infant,  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved.  So  here 
again,  insanity  was  not  inferred  from  the  act  in  question, 
but  proved  from  facts  which  had  before  occurred ;  and 
above  all  that  he  had  been  put  under  restraint  as  insane, 
and  had  committed  another  act  which  was  deemed  insane, 
before  the  one  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  which  had  no 
connection  with  it.  Thus  we  see  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
Ferrers'  case,  adhered  to  and  upheld. 

In  1812  occurred  the  case  of  JBellingham,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  shot  Mr.  Percival  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for 
murder.    It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  entertained  a 
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proiindless  notion  that  the  mmister  had  injured  him,  and 
denied  him  redress,  and  it  was  attempted  to  make  out 
this  was  an  insane  dehision.  But  this  would  not  do  then. 
And  the  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  (not,  of  course,  Lord 
Mansfield,)  told  the  jury, 

**  There  is  a  species  of  insanity  where  people  take  particniar 
fancies  into  their  heads,  but  that  is  not  a  species  of  insanity  which 
can  excuse  any  person  who  has  committed  a  crime,  unless  it  so 
affects  his  mind  at  the  particular  period  when  he  commits  the 
crime,  as  to  disable  him  from  distinguishing  between  good  and  evi], 
or  to  judge  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions."  "The  question  is 
whether  you  nro  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  liad  a  sufficient  degree 
of  capacity  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  to  beiieve 
that  he  was  committing  a  crime  when  he  committed  the  act,  in 
that  case  you  will  find  him  guilty.*' 

Thoy  did  so,  and  he  was  executed.  There  was  not  the 
least  hesitation,  nor  relenting.  The  defence  of  insanity 
was  sot  up,  but  would  not  be  listened  to.  Bellinghum 
was  a  broker,  who  had  sustained  losses  which  he  fancied 
the  government  was  bound  to  redress,  and  his  memorials 
had  been  disregarded.  There  was,  therefore,  as  ia 
Ferrers' case,  a  foundation  in  fact  for  resentment.  Whilst 
he  lay  in  prison  the  late  Mr.  VVilberforce  went  to  see  him. 
He  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  most  lamentable  occur- 
rence, dei)lored  his  victim's  fate,  declared  that  it  grieved 
him,  and  when  asked,  "  Why  then  did  you  kill  him  ?"  tho 
answer  was,  **  Oh,  that  I  could  not  help;  it  was  inevi- 
table, I  felt  I  must  do  it.'*     This  was  after  conviction. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  many  other  atrocious  crimi- 
nals have,  when  apparently  they  had  no  motive  for  the 
statement,  and  when  certainly  it  could  not  affect  their  fate, 
made  most  solemnly  a  similar  declaration,  in  some  cases 
stronger  still.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonar,  at  Chislehurst,(soon  after  that  of  Mr.  Percival,) 
the  assassin  solemnly  protested  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  deed  until  a  few  moments  before, 
when  he  felt  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  night  vehemently 
and  irresistibly  urged  to  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt,  but  rather,  upon 
Catholic  principles,  every  reason  to  believe,  that  these 
statements  may  in  some  cases,  probably  more  or  less  in 
all,  be  true,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  violent  impulse  to  do  the 
dreadful  deed,  proceeding  beyond  all  question  from  some 
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foul  spirit^  urging  on  the  iiuman  soul  to  guilt.  But  what 
is  that  after  all  but  temptation  ?  What  is  it  but  the  call 
of  every  sin?  That  indeed  is  the  very  worst  kind  of  sin, 
yielding  to  impulses  which  must  be  of  the  deviL  That 
such  impulses  should  ever  be  deemed  "  irresistible/'  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  lamentable  result  of  ignoring 
the  existence  of  grace.^  And  this  shows  how  inevitably  we 
find  ourselves  in  questions  of  criminal  law,  brought  down 
to  moral  theology  as  the  basis  of  all  true  views.  There 
are  two  practical  tests,  however,  which  we  sliould  think 
might  conduce  to  just  conclusions  on  the  subject ;  one  is, 
that  in  cases  of  genuine  lunacy  the  individual  is  more 

i>rone  to  hurt  himself  than  others ;  for  which  reason  simu- 
ated  lunatics  often  affect  to  wound  themselves.  The 
other — that  in  cases  of  pretended  lunacy — as  in  the  cases 
of  Bellingham  and  Ferrers,  there  is  always — if  we  know 
all — a  real,  rational  foundation  in  fact  for  resentment  and 
revenge — however  unreasonable  it  may  be. 

In  1812,  six  months  alter  the  trial  of  Bellingham,  a 
case  occurred  in  which  the  prisoner  had  entertained  a 
great  antipathy  against  one  Burrowes ;  there  was  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  antipathy,  at  least  so  far  as  was 
known.  And  there  is  often  the  fallacy  in  such  cases,  which 
assumes  that,  because  no  reason  or  motive  for  the  crime 
is  proved,  therefore  the  crime  was  irrational,  while  all  the 
while  there  may  be  some  secret  cause  of  hatred  or  lurking 
thirst  for  revenge,  undiscoverabls,  but  perfectly  rational, 
arising  from  some  long  concealed,  long  cherished  and  on 
that  very  account  more  deadly  and  malignant  animosity. 
However,  in  this  case  no  such  cause  was  proved,  and 
without  apparent  cause  but  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
the  prisoner  loaded  and  levelled  his  gun  and  shot  Bur- 
rowes. The  defence  set  up  was  insanity :  and  about  a 
month  before  he  had  been  proved  a  lunatic  under  a  com- 
mission de  Innatico  inqxdrendoi  The  learned  judge,  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  laid  the  law  down  thus : 

•*It  is  for  you — the  jury, — to  determine  whether  the  prisoner, 
when  he  committed  the  act»  was,  or  was  not,  incapable  of  distin- 
gaishing  right  from  wrong ;  or  whether  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  any  delusion  with  respect  to  the  prosecutor,  which  rendered  his 
mind  at  the  moment  insensihle  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was 
about  to  commit:  since,  in  that  case,  he  would  not  be  legally 
responsible  for  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  you 
should  be  of  opinion,  that  when  he  committed  the  act,  he  was 
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capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  delusion  as  disabled  him  from  distinguishing 
that  ho  was  doing  a  wrong  act,  he  is  answerable  to  the  laws  of  his 
oountrj,  and  guilt j  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law." 

It  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  this  was ;  did  the  prisoner, 
when  he  did  the  act,  mean  to  kill,  and  know  that  what  he 
did  was  wrong?  The  jury  thought  that  he  did;  and  he 
was  found  guilty  and  executed.  Baron  Alderson  said  in 
a  subsequent  case  of  the  kind  that  this  was  "  barbarous." 
Why  so  ?  It  was  the  case  of  Bellingham  over  again ; 
except  that  in  the  one  case  we  knew  the  foundation,  in 
fact,  for  resentment ;  in  the  other,  it  was  to  be  perceived 
from  the  deliberation  and  the  design  and  the  existence  of 
resentment.    . 

The  law  is,  that  he  who  slays  another  must  shew  why  he 
did  it.  And  instead  of  presuming  insanity  from  a  crime 
of  which  we  do  not  know  the  foundation  or  the  motive, 
we  should  rather  presume  the  motive  from  the  act.  Two 
cases  were  afterwards  tried  with  very  different  ideas  and 
results,  and  they  well  illustrate  the  fallacy  likely  to  arise  in 
such  cases.  In  one,  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Park,  the 
prisoner— indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  grandfather — was 
defended  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  though  there 
were  no  proofs  of  previous  acts  of  insanity,  the  jury 
inferred  it  from  the  cn'cumstances  of  the  case.  That  was 
the  first  of  the  long  series  of  cases  we  have  since  had, 
in  which,  contrary  to  the  clearest  law,  juries  have  inferred 
insanity  merely  from  the  very  depravity  of  the  deed.  In 
another  case  tried  before  Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  great 
lawyer  told  the  jury,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  must  be 
satisfied,  before  they  could  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  that  he  did  not  know  when  he  com- 
mitted the  act,  what  the  effect  of  it,  if  fatal,  would  be  with 
reference  to  the  crime  of  murder. 

In  the  case  of  Oxford,  tried  for  shooting  at  the  Queen, 
the  law  was  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  (Den- 
man,)  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  by^ 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  to  the  same  effect  as  in  previous* 
cases,  viz.,  that  if  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  the  act,  was 
labouring  under  such  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know 
whether  he  was  doing  right  or  wrong,  in  that  case  he  was 
not  a  subject  for  a  criminal  charge.  **  The  question  in  such 
a  case  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  that 
ies  of  insanity  which  satisfied  the  jury  that  he  was 
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quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character,  and  consequences 
of  the  act  he  was  committinsf ;  in  other  words,  whether  he 
was  so  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind  that  he  was 
really  unconscious  at  the  time  that  he  was  committing  tlie 
act,  that  it  was  a  crime/'  The  evidence  in  that  case  was 
peculiar,  and  reminds  one  of  the  Carbonari  or  secret 
societies  in  Italy.  The  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  pur- 
chased pistols  and  bullets,  and  to  have  loaded  the  weapons 
with  which,  twice  over,  he  deliberately  fired  at  the  Queen. 
At  his  lodgings  were  found  powder,  bullets,  a  black  crape, 
a  sword  and  scabbanl,  &c.,  and  a  pocket-book,  containing 
papers  which  he  said  he  had  intended  to  destroy  before  he 
went  out.  Among  these  was  a  paper  headed  *^  Young 
England,"  and  setting  forth  certain  "  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions,'* as  that  every  member  must  be  provided  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  &c,,  and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  cause.  There  was  "  a  list  of  principal  members, 
fictitious  names,"  and  then  followed  such  names. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoner  several  witnesses,  relatives 
and  connections  of  the  family,  were  called,  to  prove  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner's  grandfather.  They  all 
stated  that  he  was,  in  their  judgment,  of  unsound  mind, 
but  most  of  the  instances  they  cfave  were  rather  instances 
of  great  violence  of  temper.  However  it  appeared  that  ho 
had  a  complaint  in  his  head,  and  used  to  call  himself  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  The  prisoner's  mother  was  called  to  prove 
insanity  in  the  father,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage 
with  him,  and  she  stated  that  the  prisoner's  brother  was 
an  idiot.  ^  There  could  not  well  be  stronger  evidence  of 
insanity  in  the  family. 

But  the  House  of  Lords  had  long  ago  held  that  this 
would  not  do,  and  that  evidence  offered  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane,  was  rejected ;  and  here  was  the 
weakness  of  the  case  for  the  defence,  for, the  facts  shown 
tended  to  prove  depravity  rather  than  insanity,  as  that  he 
struck  his  mother,  and  was  sullen,  &c.  Several  eminent 
medical  men  were  called  for  the  defence,  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  case  in  which  the  plan  was  resorted 
to  of  feeing  men  of  eminence  in  the  profession  to  come  and 
testify  to  a  prisoner's  insanity.  Lord  Denman  seems  to 
have  viewed  this  system  with  suspicion,  for  he  said  in  his 
charge,  **  It  may  be  that  medical  men  may  be  more  in  the 
habit  of  observing  cases  of  this  kind  than  other  persons, 
and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  medical  testimony  may 
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be  essential;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  notion  that  moral 
insanity  can  be  better  judged  of  by  medical  men  than  by 
others/'  And  then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  laid  the  law 
down  as  above  quoted.  But  in  the  course  of  his  summing 
up  he  dropped  a  sentence  in  which  perhaps  may  bo  found 
the  germ  of  that  noxious  doctrine  of  uncontrollable  impulse 
which  has  been  developed  since  with  such  fatal  effect.  His 
Lordship  said,  **  If  some  controlling  disease  was  in  truth 
the  acting  power  within  him,  which  he  could  not  resist, 
then  he  would  not  be  responsible.'*  And  no  sufficient  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  its  being  sup- 
posed that  this  "  controlling  disease*'  miirht  be  a  mere 
moral  disease,  arising  from  habits  of  indulged  passion,  or 
cherished  malignity  of  disposition. 

Taking  advanUi^ie  of  this  fallacy,  and  of  the  precedent 
afforded  by  Oxford's  acquittal,  (which  perhaps  proceeded 
partly  on  political  or  loyal  sentiments,)  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbnrn,  with  the  aid  of  his  powerful  eloquence,  gained 
the  acquittal  of  the  murderer  Macnaghten,  who  so  foully 
murdered  Mr.  Drummond  on  account  of  some  imagined 
slight.  It  is  curious  that  this  accomplished  orator  should 
have  commenced  his  fine  displays  of  advocacy  with  a  mis- 
creant like  that,  and  have  ended  with  the  defence  of  a  man 
like  Dr.  Newman. 

The  case  of  Macnaghten's' was  thus  summed  up  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  shot 
Mr.  Drummond,  meaning  to.  kill  Sir  R.  Feel : 

''The  accused  went  four  or  five  times  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  hoase,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  Sir  R.  Peel  was.  lie  formed  his 
conclusion  that  a  certain  individual  was  the  person  in  quest  of 
whom  he  wont,  because  he  saw  him  four  or  five  times  come  from 
the  house,  and  go  to  what  he  knew  to  be  Sir  R.  PeePs  house.  The 
man  drew  the  conclusion,  which  any  sane  man  would  hare  drawn, 
having  taken  the  steps  which  any  sane  man  would  have  taken,  to 
inform  himself  on  the  subject.  The  man  no  doubt  was  mistakeOt 
but  so  might  any  sane  man  be.  The  man  having  determined  to 
kill  Sir  R.  Peel,  took  exactly  the  same  steps  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose that  a  sane  man  would  have  done;  he  purchased  the  pistols, 
and  to  make  sure  he  purchased  two  ;  he  used  powder  and  ball* 
charging  both  the  pistols,  as  anybody  might  do  who  wanted  to  kill ; 
he  then  went  and  waylaid  his  victim,  firing  one  pistol  so  near  that 
it  hit  or  grazed  his  victim.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  did  just 
what  any  other  person  in  his  senses  would  have  done  who  wanted  to 
make  sure  of  his  bloody  work,  and  fired  again,  or  was  going  to  firo 
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again,   when  he  was  seized.     All  this  was  like  the  conduct  of  a 
rational  man,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  sensei^." 

At  the  trial,  medical  witnesses,  who  had  not  seen  the 

Erisoner  before  the  trial,  and  had  only  been  present  and 
eard  the  evidence  of  other  similar  witnesses,  were  allowed 
to  be  asked  what,  upon  the  facts  proved,  was  their  opinion 
as  to  his  sanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act.  It  was 
upon  the  answers  to  these  questions  that  the  result  proba- 
bly turned;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  was 
clearly  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  law,  and  was  open 
to  the  animadversions  made  upon  it  by  the  late  Lord 
Denman,  in  Oxford's  case.  The  practical  eCTect  was  to 
substitute  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  jury,  and  to  over- 
bear the  latter  by  the  apparent  weight  of  their  authority, 
although,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself  had  observed, 
they  were  no  better  judges  (in  law)  of  the  fact  of  insanity 
at  a  particular  time  than  the  jury,  and  could  only  properly 
offer  their  evidence  as  to  the  causes  or  the  symptoms  of 
insanity,  leaving  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether  those 
causes  had  existed,  or  those  symptoms  had  been  mani- 
fested in  the  particular  case.  And  the  evidence  was  open 
to  this  far  greater  and  more  serious  objection,  that  these 
medical  witnesses  were  in  reality  paid  for  giving  such 
evidence.  That  is,  they  received  large  fees  for  consulta- 
tion, and  then  it  being  ascertained  that  their  opinions 
would  be  favourable,  they  were  summoned  as  witnesses, 
and  were  allowed  to  be  examined,  not  merely  as  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  within  their  professional  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, but  also  as  to  their  judgment  on  the  facts  proved 
in  the  particular  case,  the  result  of  which,  of  course,  was 
to  lead  the  jury  to  hesitate  in  exercising  their  own  judgment 
iu  opposition  to  that  of  such  apparently  skilled  witnesses; 
whereas  in  truth,  as  Lord  Denman  pointed  out,  although 
they  might  have  more  exi)erience  in  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  in  other  cases,  that  did  not  make  them  better 
able  to  judge  as  to  the  probability  of  iinsanity  in  the  par- 
ticular case  at  the  time  of  committing  the  particular  act. 

The  acquittal  of  Macnaghten  for  the  murder  of  jMr. 
Drummond,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  in  1843,  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
judges,  to  elicit  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  in  o^der  to 
allay  the  alarm  and  apprehensions  which  had  been  ex-« 
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cited  in  the  public  mind  in  consequence  of  that  acquittal. 
So  great  was  the  sensation  it  created,  that  the  next  day  after 
the  acquittal,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
House,  and  Lord  Brougham  said,  that  unless  some  course 
were  taken  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  the  crimes  of 
persons  alleged  to  bo  labouring  under  partial  insanity,  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject.     Lord  Denman  also  said  that  '*the  matter  required 
the  most  careful  consideration/'    Lord  Campbell  declared 
that  "  persons  labouring  under  partial  insanity  were  not 
relieved  from  responsibility,  unless  it  was  proved  that 
insanity  existed  at  the  time^  and  might  be  duly  con- 
sidered as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  criminal  act,  there 
was  no    immunity    from    punishment."      By  which,  of 
course,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  meant,  no  legal 
immunity.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  said, 
**  he  had  already  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  intimated  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  consult  the  Judges.*'     It  happened  to  the  writer 
to  be  present  when  the  Lord  Chancellor,   in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  so,  again  called  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  subject,  in  a  speech  replete   with    his  usual 
ability,    and    exciting    a  most  painful  interest.     **  The 
circumstances  connected   with  the  late   trial,"  (said  his 
Lordship,)  '*have  created  a  deep  sensation  amongst  your 
Lordships,  and  falso  in  the  public  mind.     I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  this.    A  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a  most 
amiable  character,  incapable  of  giving  oflFence,  or  of  injur- 
ing anyone,  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
in  open  day."     (It  will  be  observed  that  the  Chancellor 
used  the  word  *  murdered.^)    **  The  assassin*^  (here  agaia 
the  term  used  denoted  the  conviction  of  legal  guilt,)  **  was 
secured ;  he  was  committed  for  trial ;  that  trial  has  taken 
place,  and  he  has  escaped  with  impunity.     Your  Lord- 
ships will  not  be  surprised  that  these  circumstances  should 
have  created  a  deep  feeling  in  the  public  mind  ;   and  that 
many  persons  should  have  been  disposed  to  think,  that  there 
is  some  great  defect  in  the  laws  of  the  country  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject."    His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to 
argue  that  there  was  not^  and  that  the  fault  lay,  not  with 
the  law,  nor  with  the  judge,  but  with  tXiejary.     The  case, 
be  it  observed,  was  not  one  of  general  and  complete  men- 
tal aberration,  but  of  that  description  of  insanity  which 
G     lists  of  a  delusion  directed  to  one  or  more  persons  or 
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subjects.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  showed  that  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  applied  was  the  same,  the  test  being  whether 
the  party  knew,  at  the  time,  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was 
committing.  And  having  shown  that  this  was  the  test 
applied  by  the  law,  he  argued  that  no  new  measure  would 
be  of  any  use,  and,  by  implication,  of  course  threw  the 
blame  upon  the  jury,  where  it  certainly  lay,  and  where  it 
has  lain  in  many  cases  since.  The  Lord  Chancellor  went 
on  to  say:  '*  I  have  heard  it  said  the  object  of  punishment 
is  the  prevention  of  crime ;  we  do  not  punish  by  way  of 
retribution,  or  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance  upon  guilt,  but  to 
prevent  others  from  committing  |a  similar  error.  Tliere- 
fore,  it  is  said  tliat  although  a  man  is  under  an  insane 
delusion  at  the  time  he  commits  the  offence,  yet  knows 
what  will  be  the  efect  of  the  act  he  commits,  i.e.  if  he 
knows  that  if  he  fire  a  pistol  it  will  kill  a  man,  that  is  a 
supposed  reason  for  carrying  the  criminal  law  into  execu- 
tion against  him,  to  prevent  others  from  committing  the 
same  crime.*'^^  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  denounced  that 
view,  and  he  cited  it  as  wholly  untenable  in  lata. 

"We  punish,  it  is  true,  to  deter  others  from  committing 
similar  offences.  But  do  we  punish  persons  incapable  of 
committing  the  crime  for  which  v/e  punish?  The  argu- 
ment is  a  logical  absurdity.  You  punish  the  dog ;  granted  : 
but  not  as  an  example  to  other  dogs.*'  No :  but  surely 
here  was  a  logical  error.  We  punish  the  dog  ;  not  to  deter 
others,  it  is  true,  but  to  deter  himself  from  the  commission 
of  the  same  crime,  because  we  don't  happen  (except  in  very 
extreme  cases,)  to  punish  dogs  capitally.  But  the  argu- 
ment is  as  good  for  one  dog  as  for  another,  and  we  believe 
dogs  have  sense  enough  not  to  do  what  they  see  other 
dogs  punished  for.  But,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  that  question  further ;  undoubtedly  the  law 
requires  that  the  lunatic  should  know  that  he  was  doing 
what  was  wrong,  as  well  as  that  he  should  know  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  what  |he  did.  But  it  requires  no 
more.     To  require  more  would  make  criminal  responsi- 

*  There  is,  however,  so  far  foundation  for  this  view  in  fact,  that 
those  who  have  the  care  of  lunatics  testify,  that  they  are  quite 
sensible  to  threats,  and  can  be  deterred  from  violence  by  the  fear 
of  punishment ;  indeed  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  homicides 
by  lanatics  occur  in  lunatic  asjlums,  alas !  the  murders  that  there 
take  place  are  perpetrated  upon  lunatics. 
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bility  depend  upon  morcal  light,  or  'even  the  degree 
of  grace  which  a  man  possesses.  That  of  course  can- 
not be  argued  by  any  moralist,  for  it  would  do  away 
with  criminal  responsibility  altogether ;  since  no  man 
commits  a  crime  except  through  loss  of  light  and  grace. 
But  he  loses  light  and  grace  by  sin,  and  one  sin  can- 
not excuse  another.  There  is  a  pahiful  question  indeed 
how  far  a  state  of  society,  in  which  light  and  grace  are 
practically  never  brought  to  men  at  all,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  lost  what  they  newer  possessed ; 
the  light  and  grace  of  baptized  and  instructed  Christian 
souls,  how  far  such  poor  creatures  should  be  punished. 
That  is  a  fearful  question,  raising  great  questions  of  the 
day,  and  going  deep  down  into  the  very  foundation  of 
society  and  the  very  basis  of  social  law.  And  perhaps  it  is 
only  to  be  solved  by  the  very  process  by  which  the  question 
of  lunacy  is  practically  solved,  viz.,  by  making  the  test 
to  be  whether  the  man  knows  the  effect  of  his  act,  and 
knows  that  it  is  wrong.  In  cases  of  murder — and  none 
others  are  now  capitally  punishable — let  us  hope  that  few, 
if  any,  are  to  be  found  who  don't  know  that  to  kill  a 
fellow  creature  is  wrong.  And  that  was  the  test  laid  down 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  Macnaghten's  case,  and 
approved  of  by  the  House  of  Lords: — **  Whether  at  the 
time  the  act  was  committed  the  prisoner  had  not  that 
competent  use  of  his  understanding,  as  not  to  know  what 
he  was  doing  in  respect  of  the  act  itself,  that  he  was  doing 
a  wicked  and  wrong  thin^qf,  or  whether  he  was  not  sensible 
at  the  time  he  committed  the  act,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  if  he  was  not  so  sensible  he  is  not 
responsible."  And  Lord  Lyndhurst  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Crown  counsel  did  not  call  any  witnesses  to  con- 
tradict the  theory  of  insanity.  But  then  that  was  doubtless 
because  they  felt  that  if  such  evidence— the  evidence  of 
medical  men  who  have  not  known  the  prisoner  before  the 
act  in  question — were  admissible  at  all,  it  could  not  snc- 
cessluUy  be  combatted,  because  juries  are  told  to  give  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  And  the  real  root  of 
the  evil  was  this ;  that  the  evidence  was  utterly  inadmis- 
sible. The  Lord  Chancellor  was  satisfied  that  the 
•Judges  were  not  to  blame  at  all  events.  Lord  Brougham 
animadverted  with  great  severity  on  the  evidence  of  the 
medical  witnesses,  and  declared  what  no  one  has  ever 
doubted  or  disputed,  that  in  principle,  and  according  to 
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general  rules,  the  questions  allowed  to  be  put  and 
answered  by  them,  as  to  their  judgment  on  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  were  inadmissible.  To  those  questions 
and  answers  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  the 
Judges,  attributed  the  result  of  the  trial.  How  indeed 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  jury  would  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  sentencing  the  prisoner  to  death  in  the  face  of 
a  host  of  medical  witnesses,  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time 
he  did  the  act,  and  could  not  have  known  what  it  was  he 
did,  or  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  it?  This  was  virtually 
substituting  the  prisoner's  paid  witnesses^  or  rather  advo- 
cates, for  the  jury  !  No  wonder  that  he  was  acquitted. 
But  the  acquittal  shocked  and  staggered  all  England. 
Lord  Brougham  said  emphatically,  *'  if  the  perpetrator  of 
the  homicide  knew  what  he  was  doing;  if  he  had  taken 
his  precautions  to  accomplish  his  purpose ;  if  he  knew  at 
the  time  of  doing  the  act,  that  it  was  forbidden  by  law, 
that  is  the  test  of  sanity  and  responsibility/' 

Lord  Campbell  agreed  in  this,  and  disapproved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  stopping  the  case,  and 
reprobated  **  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  that,  if 
a  certain  number  of  medical  witnesses,  generally  called 
*mad  doctors,'  came  into  court,  and  said  that  in  their 
opinion  the  prisoner  was  insane  when  he  committed  the 
act,  the  trial  was  to  be  stopped/'  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  spoke  with  his  usual  shrewd  'sense  and 
sagacity  on  the  subject,  **  The  question  of  the  priso- 
ner's sanity  at  the  particular  time  is  not  to  be  put  to 
them,  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  not  for  the  witnesses. 
It  would  be  most  dangerous  if  it  were  to  go  abroad  that 
the  mere  expression  of  a  medical  man's  opinion  must  be 
taken  as  conclusive.  A  very  distinguished  medical  prac- 
titioner. Dr.  Haslam,  said,  not  only  that  there  were  many 
who  were  more  or  less  insane,  or  that  all  of  us  had  been 
insane  at  one  period  of  our  lives,  but  that  we  were  all 
insane.  The  public  mind  has  been  inundated  by  medical 
books,  calculated  very  much  to  mislead  luries  in  cases  of 
future  trials  of  a  similar  kind.  The  books  speak  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a  homicidal  propensity ,  and  con- 
tend that  no  man  under  the  influence  of  such  a  propensity 
should  be  held  liable  for  his  acts.  Dr.  Alison  said,  a  mad 
person  may  be  aware  that  murder  is  a  crime,  but  may 
believe  that  a  particular  homicide  is  no  way  blameable, 
because  he  may  believe  that  certain  persons  have  entered 
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into  conspiracies  against  liim,  or  that  some  person  may  be 
his  mortal  enemy.  Now  if  this  view  oF  the  case  be  at  all 
correct,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  acting  under  the 
mfluence  of  unfounded  jealousy  may  murder  the  object  of 
his  suspicion,  and  afterwards  be  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity/'  Lord  Cottenham  also  spoke  of  the  latitude 
of  definition  which  medical  men  were  apt  to  attribute  to 
the  notion  of  insanity.  *'  There  was  one,  (he  said,)  who 
said  he  did  not  believe  that  there  were  a  great  many 
persons  who  had  a  mind  alto^rether  sane.  That  is  the 
error  which  medical  men  are  likely  to  fall  into/'  And 
there,  no  doubt,  is  the  mischief  and  the  danger  of  the 
modern  system. 

Of  course  it  was  the  duty  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  Chan- 
cellor, and  head  of  the  law,  to  defend  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  Lord  Chief  Justices  would  naturally  take 
the  same  view.  But  the  keen  intellect  of  Lord  Brougham 
detected  the  very  fallacies  which  we  have  alluded  to  as 
lying  latent  in  some  of  the  observations  of  the  Judges,  and 
to  which  are  to  be  ascribed  the  mischievous  impressions 
since  prevalent  amonij^  juries.  *'  Good  and  evil,''  "  right 
and  wrong,"  said  that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  "why  these 
terms  themselves  are  open  to  the  greatest  latitude  of  con- 
struction and  difference  of  opinion.  If  it  meant  that  the 
lunatic  must  have  known  what  was  the  nature  of  the  act 
he  did,  and  that  it  was  forbidden,  that  is  intelligible  ;  but. 
the  more  general  definitions,  as  to  his  knowing  that  it  was 
wrong,  or  evil,  are  open  to  ambiguity;  and  confound  the 
degree  of  intellectual  light  with  the  question  of  moral 
responsibility. 

In  consequence  of  this  discussion  questions  were  pro- 
posed to  the  judges,  to  which  that  great  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Maule,  returned  answers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  his  powerful  intellect  treated  the  subject. 

"  The  question  put  to  the  judges  is,  in  effect,  what  is  the  law 
respecting  alleged  crime  when  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  it, 
the  accused  knew  ho  was  acting  contrary  to  the  law,  but  did  the  act 
with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  some  insane  delusion,  of  redress- 
ing or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing 
some  supposed  public  benefit.  There  is  no  law  that  I  am  aware  of 
that  makes  persons,  in  the  state  described  in  the  question,  not 
responsible  for  their  criminal  acts.  To  render  a  person  irrespon- 
sible for  crime,  on  account  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  the  unsoundness 
should  be  such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  knowing  right  from 
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wrong.  The  terms  used  in  the  question  are  not  equivalent  to  a 
description  of  this  kind  and  degree  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  If  the 
state  described  in  the  question  be  one  which  involves,  or  is  neces- 
sarilj  connected  with  such  an  unsoundness,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
law,  but  of  physiology,  and  not  of  that  obvious  kind  as  to  be 
inferred  without  proof.  The  manner  of  submitting  the  question  of 
fact  to  the  jury,  is  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to  be 
guided  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances.  In  stating 
what  kind  and  degree  of  insanity  would  amount  to  a  defence,  he 
should  state  it  conformably  to  the  definition  here  given.** 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  answers  of  Mr.  Justice 
Maule  used  the  general  and  equivocal  phrase  **  right  or 
wrong,"  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  thus  remarked 
upon  and  explained  it.  *'  That  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion is  not  so  accurate  when  put  generally  as  when  put 
with  reference  to  the  prisoner's  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  in  respect  to  the  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged. 
If  the  question  were  put  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  accused 
solely  with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  it  might  tend 
to  confound  the  jury,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  an 
actual  knoNvledge  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  essential  to  lead 
to  the  conviction.  If  the  accused  was  conscious  that  the 
act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act  was 
at  the  time  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punish- 
able, and  the  usual  course  therefore  has  been  to  leave  the 
Suestion  to  the  jury,  whether  the  party  had  a  sufficient 
egree  of  reason  to  know  that  he  was  doing  an  act  that 
was  wrong ;  and  that  course  we  consider  is  correct.  As 
to  delusion,  the  question  must  turn  upon  the  nature  of  the 
delusion.  If  the  prisoner's  delusion  was  that  the  deceased 
had  inflicted  an  injury  upon  him,  and  he  killed  him  in 
revenge,  that  would  be  murder." 

One  of  the  questions  put  by  the  Lords  was,  **  Whether 
a  medical  man,  conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity, 
who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previous  to  the  trial,  but 
who  was  present  during  the  trial,  could  be  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his 
opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was  conscious,  at  the  time  of 
doing  the  acts,  that  he  was  contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he 
was  labouring  under  any,  and  what,  delusion  at  the  time?" 
In  his  answer  Mr.  Justice  Maule  said,  *'  The  principle  of 
such  a  question  is  open  to  this  objection,  that  as  the 
opinion  ot  the  witness  is  founded  on  those  conclusions  of 
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fact  which  he' draws  from  the  evidence,  and  as  it  does  not 
appear  what  those  conclusions  are,  it  may  be  that  the 
evidence  he  gives  is  on  such  an  assumtion  of  facts  as 
makes  it  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry.  But  evidence^  most 
clearly  open  to  this  objction,  and  on  the  admission  of 
which  the  event  of  the  trial  most  probably  turned,  was 
received  in  Macnaghten's  case,  and  in  others,  and  the 
practice  of  receiving  such  evidence  ought,  in  criminal 
cases,  to  be  held  to  warrant  its  reception,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  in  principle  to  which  it  may  be  open/' 

This  admits  that  the  evidence  is  vicious  in  its  character, 
And,  be  it  observed,  such  evidence  had  never  been 
received  before  Oxford's  case;  at  least  in  no  other 
reported  case.  And  'ts  reception  was  opposed  to  the 
previous  practice  of  a  century,  ever  since  Ferrers's  case. 
^  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  however,  answered  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  question.  "  That  the  medical  man 
cannot  in  strictness,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  be 
asked  his  opinion  in  the  terms  stated,  because  each  of 
those  questions  involves  the  determination  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  deposed  to,  which  it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide ;  and 
the  questions  are  not  mere  questions  upon  a  matter  of 
science,  in  which  case  such  evidence  is  admissible.  But 
when  the  facts  are  admitted  and  not  disputed,  and  the 
question  is  substantially  one  of  science  only,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  allow  the  question  to  be  put  in  that  general 
form,  though  the  same  cannot  be  insisted  on  as  a  matter 
of  right."  Now,  as  in  all  these  cases,  the  facts  are 
generally  admitted,  or  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  are 
not  in  a  position  to  dispute  those  which  are  alleged  as  to 
the  previous  history  of  the  prisoner,  or  his  family,  and  as 
in  criminal  cases  every  indulgence  is  allowed  the  accused^ 
this  opinion  practically  came  to  this,  that  in  these  cases 
the  kind  of  question  alluded  to"  is  admissible,  although 
wrong  in  principle.  Therefore  it  is  plain  the  question 
practically  hinges  upon  this  practice,  for,  as  already 
observed,  practically,  the  cases  turn  on  the  medical  evidence 
for  the  prisoner. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sfiid 
"the  question  is  one  of  science  only" — i.e.  of  medical 
science.  That  sort  of  evidence  the  highest  authorities 
have  rejected.  And  there  is  the  root  of  the  whole  evil. 
To  show  this  we  liave  cited  the  ancient  authorities.  The 
moment  we  admit  it  is  a  mere  question  of  science,  that 
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vicious    mode  of  viewing  it  virtually  decides  it^  and  per- 
verts the  decision. 

If  it  were  a  real  insanity,  some  medical  men  would 
have  assuredly  been  consulted  before  the  act,  and  their 
evidence  would  be  fairly  and  properly  receivable.  But  in 
cases  of  the  class  alluded  to  such  evidence  is  not  prodnce- 
able,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  insanity  is  pretended. 
Therefore  medical.men  are  for  the  first  time  retained  to 
speak  as  to  the  prisoner's  insanity.  Of  course  they  receive 
fees  for  attending  him,  and  more  fees  for  consultations. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  affection  or  the  family 
pride  of  relatives  will  render  these  fees  as  large  as  their 
means  will  allow.  They  are  like  counsel,  therefore, 
retained  as  advocates.  They  soon  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
advocates  in  the  case,  and  these  feelings,  added  to  the 
natural  impulses  of  humanity,  combine  to  warp  their  judg- 
ment Supposing  it  favourable,  as  it  mostly  is,  they  are 
summoned  as  witnesses  at  the  trial,  and  under  the  practice 
as  it  exists,  the  accused  has  the  weight  of  their  great 
names,  and  the  apparent  authority  of  their  testimony, 
when  it  is  produced. 

When  it  is  produced.  There  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  subject.  To  be  produced  it  must  be  procured.  And 
how  is  it  procured  ?  Practically  by  means  of  money.  The 
evidence  is  usually  that  of  medical  men  who  have  not 
known  the  prisoner  before  the  act  imputed ;  nay,  often 
they  have  not  seen  him  before  the  trial.  At  any  rate,  in 
cases  of  pretended  insanity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  evidence 
must  be  that  of  medical  men,  who  have  not  seen  him  until 
after  the  act,  for  it  being  pretended,  of  course  there  could 
not  have  been  occasion  for  medical  men  to  be  consulted 
about  him  before  the  act.  And  this  is  one  of  the  surest 
and  safest  tests  of  a  simulated  insanity,  that  it  is  set  up  for 
the  first  time  after,  or  about  the  time  of  the  committing 
the  alleged  crime.  Therefore  recourse  is  necessarily  had 
to  medical  men,  who  have  seen  him  only  after  the  act 
'  committed,  that  is  to  say,  the  evidence  is  only  required  and 
offered  just  in  those  cases  where  its  very  production  is 
almost  prima  facie  ground  for  suspecting  simulation  of 
insanity.  And  hence  the  murderer  is  sure  to  be  acquitted, 
however  atrocious  his  crime,  if  his  friends  can  secure  the 
testimony  of  such  witnesses. 

But  supposing  they  cannot,  and  of  course  they  cannot 
unless  they  happen  to  have  money.    And  here  is  the  vice 
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of  the  system,  that  it  practically  operates  most  iniquitously, 
and  enables  criminals  with  money  to  escape. 

Take  the  very  next  case  which  occurred  after  Mac- 
naghten,  a  poor  wretch  named  Higginson,  who  was  tried 
before  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  He  was  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  son,  a  child  five  years  old,  by  burying  him  alive. 
When  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  giving 
evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  the  child  might  have  been 
dead  before  he  was  buried,  the  wretched  creature  horrified 
the  court  by  crying  out,  **  I  put  him  in  alive  !"  This  of 
itself  was  some  proof  of  insanity,  at  least  as  good  as  what 
had  been  received  in  other  cases.  And  a  person  who  had 
known  him  from  the  time  of  their  being  at  school  tosrether, 
deposed  that  he  was  of  "  very  weak  intellect.'*  Two  of 
the  officers  of  the  prison  gave  evidence  in  confirmation,  so 
far  as  their  own  observation  had  extended.  And  the 
surgeon  of  the  gaol,  who  was  called  by  direction  of  the 
judge,  stated  that  "  the  prisoner  was  of  very  weak  intellect, 
but  capable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong."  But  the 
wretched  criminal  had,  fortunately  for  justice,  no  counsel 
to  make  a  powerful  speech,  and  above  all,  no  medical  wit- 
nesses* paid  to  impose  their  opinions  upon  the  jury.  The 
surgeon  who  was  called  was  ^  called  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  and  gave  unbiassed  evidence,  and  the  judge  upon 
that  evidence  told  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  the  prisoner 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  knew  right  from  wrong, 
he  was  responsible  for  his  acts,  although  **  he  was  of  weak 
intellect.'*  And  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed. 
Unjustly,  if  Macnaghten  had  been  justly  excused.  But 
the  impression  on  the  public  mind  was  strong  that  he  had 
not  And  this  no  doubt  had  produced  a  reaction,  but  the 
reaction  was  temporary.  The  erroneous  notions  rooted  in  , 
the  public  mind  had  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  soon' 
eradicated,  and  were  strengthened  and  ri vetted  by  a 
growing  aversion  to  capital  punishment  in  general. 

The  main  mischief  has  been,  however,  in  the  system  of 
paid  medical  advocates  as  witnesses,  and  in  the  circulation  ' 
by  these  medical  men  of  works  calculated  (as  Lord  Camp- 
bell truly  said)  to  mislead  juries,  and  to  diffuse  false  ideas 
about  "homicidal  propensities,''  and  **  irresistible  im- 
pulses." The  two  evils  have  an  eventual  connection  and 
combined  operation.  The  books  prepare  the  juries  to 
receive  the  false  evidence  which  the  medical  advocates  are 
paid  to  give.     The  books  operate  as  a  kind  of  advertise- 
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ment,  that  the  writers  are  prepared  to  act  as  medical 
advocates  and  witnesses  in  sneh  cases.  The  course  is 
clear  when  a  man  or  woman  with  money,  or  with  friends 
who  have  money,  has  committed  a  horrid  murder ;  it  is  to 
retain  two  or  three  of  these  *'  mad  doctors,"  as  they  are 
called,  whose  preconceived  theories  of  homicidal  propensity 
are  known,  and  have  been  publicly  put  forth  ;  they  attend 
two  or  three  consultations,  they  are  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses, and  are  sure  to  do  their  utmost  to  uphold  their  own 
theory,  even  apart  from  the  natural  influence  of  feelings  of 
advocacy,  the  more  so  as  it  tends  to  advance  their  peculiar 
branch  of  the  profession.  It  is  "  in  their  vocation.''  And 
here  is  another  view  of  the  danger.  As  Lord  Cottenham 
said,  **  We  should  view  with  the  greatest  jealousy  any 
measure  to  facilitate  the  confinement  of  individuals  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  knowing  the  latitude  of  definition  which 
medical  men  are  apt  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  insanity.'* 
And  these  '*  mad  doctors,"  be  it  observed,  have  a  direct 
interest  in  extending  this  ''  latitude  of  construction,"  and 
making  out  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  be  lunatic. 
Indeed,  to  read  some  of  these  works  it  is  hard  to  know 
who  would  be  deemed  sane  according  to  their  depositions. 
The  public  have  lately  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
on  a  commission  de  lunatico,  in  which  a  gentleman,  who 
had  been  confined  by  medical  men  as  lunatic,  was  proved 
and  h^ld  by  a  jury  to  be  quite  capable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs.  Indeed,  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  aspect  of 
it,  the  facility  for  confining  persons  as  insane,  is  almost  as 
alarming  as  the  other  view  of  it,  the  facility  of  impunity  to 
murder,  and  is  indeed  of  far  more  general  interest,  for  few 
commit  homicide,  but  all  (who  have  any  money)  are  open 
to  the  "latitude  of  dofiuition,"  which  marl  doctors—' 
keepers  of  lunatic  asylums — give  to  the  notion  of  ins.-niity. 
And  this  raises  the  very  important  question  whether  medi- 
cal men  should  be  allowed  to  keep  such  asylums,  or  at  all 
events,  whether  they  should  be  permitted  to  receive  as 
patients  persons  as  to  whom  they  themselves  have  advised. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  it  requires  only  the  certificates  of 
two  medical  men  to  justify  the  confinement  of  any  person 
for  insanity.  And  it  has  happened  for  a  husband  to  be 
unable  to  obtain  redress  for  the  forcible  seizure  of  his  wife, 
and  confinement  in  an  asylum  against  his  will ;  probably 
to  prevent  her  exercising  some  power  of  appointment  in  his 
favour.     That  even  has  actually  occurred,  and  the  writer 
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knows  of  other  instances  in  which  persons  have  been  cor- 
ruptly confined  by  their  relatives  as  lunatic,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  making  alienations  of  property.  In  fact, 
while  this  country  was  agitated  by  ideas  about  the  com- 
pulsory confinement  of  inmates  in  convents,  it  occurred  to 
us  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  direct  attention  to  the 
compulsory  confinement  of  persons  in  lunatic  asylums* 
Horrible  cases  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years,  (one 
not  long  since,)  of  the  sufi'erings  they  there  endure;  indeed, 
it  is  probably  the  most  harrowing  idea  of  agony  of  which 
the  human  mind  can  conceive,  that  of  a  sane  person  being 
confined  as  a  lunatic  !  Nothing  more  likely  to  terminate 
in  real  lunacy,  as  probably  it.  often  has.  And  surely  .there 
is  something  perilous  to  liberty  in  giving  any  two  medical 
men  the  power  of  signing  a  certificate  which  may  justify 
the  sending  any  person  to  be  confined  in  the  asylum  of  one 
of  them,  at  a  very  liberal  rate  of  remunerationjl-^ 

Medical  men,  keepers  of  these  asylums',  liave  of  course 
the  strongest  disposition  to  enlarge,  as  Lord.  Cottenham 
expressed  it,  the  definition  of  **  insanity,*'  and  criminal 
trials  afibrd.  them  ample  opportunity  of  doing  so;  their 
works  meanwhile  diffuse  the  most  positive  absurdities  upon 
the  subject. 

A  few  years  ago  occurred  a  case  remarkably  illustrative 
of  the  result.  One  Mrs.  Brough  had  savagely  murdered 
her  six  children,  and  was  tried  for  the  murders.  The 
defence  (of  course)  was  insanity  ;  and  as  her  friends  were 
in  good  circumstances,  Mr.  Edwin  James  was  retained  for 
her  defence  ;  but  what  was  far  more  important.  Dr.  Wins- 
low,  a  medical  man  who  had  published  works  on  insanity 
favourable  to  the  theory  intended  to  be  set  up,  was  also 
engaged  in  the  case.  The  writer  heai'd  at  the  time  that 
the  fees  he  received  for  consultations,  ifec,  were  larger 
than  those  of  Mr.  James.  Certainly  his  services  were  of 
infinitely  greater  value  to  the  wretched  criminal,  whom, 
but  for  the  medical  testimony,  not  all  Mr.  James* 
eloquence  would  have  saved.  But  there  was  another  kind 
of  advocacy  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  avowed 
advocate;  it  was  the  evidence  of  the  medical  advocate, 
coming  forward  apparently  as  a  disinterested  witness, 
really  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  advocate,  and  something 
more,  with  all  the  anxiety  to  support  a  theory,  with  all  the 
vanity  of  an  author,  with  all  the  interests  of  a  professional 
vocation  at  stake.    Dr.  Wiuslow,  for  instance,  came  for- 
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ward  in  the  double  character  of  writer  on  the  subject,  and 
as  keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  claiming  therefore  all  the 
credit  due  to  science,  to  study,  and  to  experience.  His 
theory^  was  homicidal  impulse,  irresistible  inclination  to 
homicide.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to  rest  a 
case  of  insanity  upon  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  man,  dis- 
interested and  unbiassed.  The  writer  was  present  at  the 
trial,  and  watched  it  cai-efully.  The  prisoner  had  never 
been  deemed  to  be  insane,  never  treated  as  insane,  never 
watched  or  guarded  1,  allowed  to  manage  a  household,  and 
bring  up  her  childrtm  just  as  other  women.  ^  It  came  out, 
indeed,  that  some  ysjars  before  she  had  received  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  ha^  probably  happened  to  all  of  us,  but  on 
that  slight  superstructure  Hr.  Winslow  managed  to  erect 
the  whole  edifice  of  the  defence.  He  said  a  blow  on  the 
head  might  cause  disease  in  the  brain,  and  that  this  might 
cause  insanity,  and  that  there  was  such  a  thiug  as  homici* 
dal  impulse,  and  tb  it  having  heard  the  evidence,  and  seen 
the  prisoner,  (never  before  the  act,)  he  thought  this  was  one 
of  those  cases.  Mind,  it  was  not  proved  that  the  wretched 
woman  had  ever  done  a  single  irrational  act  since  she  was 
of  the  age  of  reason.  There  was  not,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
least  vestige  of  real  foundation  in  fact  for  the  defence. 
The  forensic  advocate,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
medical,  and  urged  with  great  force  the  absence  of  motive; — 
tliat  is,  the  apparent  absence  of  it ;  for  here  is  again  a 
fallacy  as  dangerous  as  the  crude  notion  of  insanity.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  motive  is  not  proved 
therefore  none  is  known,  nor  because  it  is  not  even  known 
that  therefore  it  does  not  exist.  This  case  terribly  illus- 
trated that  fallacy,  as  will  be  seen.  For  some  reason  the 
motive,  known  to  exist,  was  not  proved.  It  was  suspected 
that  for  certain  reasons  the  prosecution  was  not  desired  to 
succeed,  and  that  the  evidence  was  kept  back  for  that 
reason.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  evidence  was  kept  back, 
and  of  course  the  prisoner's  counsel  made  the  most  of  the 
apparent  absence  of  motive,  and  urged  with  impressive 
force  the  confirmation  this  gave  to  the  theorv  of  homicidal 
impulse.  He  said  that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  God 
permitted  men  and  women  sometimes  to  have  these  irre- 
sistible impulses  to  murder,  and  that  it  was  shocking,  but 
could  not  be  helped. 

Of  course,  the  Judge,  no  less  a  Judge  than  Mr.  Justice 
Erie,  did  his  best  to  stem  the  current  of  all  this  absurdity. 
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and  explained  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  quite  in 
accordance  with  Catholic  theology  ;  pointing  out  that  no 
doubt  by  the  long  indulgence  of  evil  passions,  of  a  sullen 
and  revengeful  disposition,  the  passions  acquired  such 
terrific  force,  that  then  probably  an  impulse  to  commit 
murder  might  become  irresistible  5  but  this,  so  far  from 
doing  away  with  moral  responsibility,  was  only  a  proof 
of  greater  depravity  and  m.ilignity.  And  in  his  way  of 
putting  questions  to  Dr.  Winslow,  he  showed  that  he 
deemed  his  theory  rank  nonsense.  In  truth,  it  was 
scarcely  intelligible.  But  it  was  sufficient  to  impose  on  a 
country  jury.  And  of  course,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
no  judge  likes  to  press  a  conviction.  Again,  the  mischiev- 
ous system  succeeded,  and,  for  a  most  horrid  murder, 
complete  impunity  was  secured.  For  murder  it  was,  "  most 
foul  and  most  unnatural,'*  as  in  a  few  months  was  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  There  was  an  action  brought  by  the 
husband  for  adultery  with  his  wife ;  that  action  was 
referred  to  a  learned  judge  now  on  the  bench,  and  he 
awarded  damages.  And  it  was  well  known  at  the  trial 
that  there  had  been  this  adultery,  that  the  woman  found 
that  her  husband  had  discovered  it,  and  was,  as  she  feared, 
about  to  turn  her  out  of  doors;  and  then,  in  the  fury  of 
revenge,  she  committed  this  most  horrible  murder  on  her 
six  children.  And  thus  this  foul  murderess  escaped 
with  impunity,  through  the  testimony  of  one  of  your  medi- 
cal advocates— your  retailers  of  the  mere  theory  of  insanity 
— your  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  homicidal  mania  !^ 

Nor  was  this  the  last  of  such  cases.  Neither  was  it  the 
worst.  Beneath  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  still ;  and  later 
cases  have  surpassed  it  in  atrocity.  We  allude  to  the 
cases  of  the  last  Northern  assizes,  when  more  than  one 
ruthless  murderer  escaped  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  same 
testimony.  We  mention  one  as  an  instance,  that  of 
Atkinson,  the  wretch  who  murdered  his  sweetlieart  from 
jealousy,  or  rather  revenge  for  her  rejection  of  his  wicked 
advances.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  cold  blooded  atro- 
city, that  was  one.  The  monster  lured  his  victim  to  a 
lonely  place,  and  then,  in  spite  of  her  screams  for  mercy, 
savagely  cut  her  throat.  Unfortunately,  the  miscreant's 
friends  had  money  enough  to  retain  Dr.  Winslow,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  theory  of  insanity,  they  saved  him  from  the 
gibbet  which  was  his  due. 
.  The  evidence^  at  the  utmost^  amounted  to  no  more  than 
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the  merest  possibility  of  bis  being  of  weak  intellect ;  but 
it  rather  went  to  show  that  he  was  a  more  than  usually 
depraved  and  degraded  creature.  There  was  want  of 
moral  sense;  the  Doctor  said  he  was  a  stupid,  stolid, 
sullen  wretcli ;.  whicli  your  murderer  usually  is.  So  Iwas 
the  wretch  whom  Lord  Campbell  sent  to  be  hung  i\ 
year  or  two  ago,  who  hardly  seemed  to  have  any  mental 
perceptions.  So  was  the  ruffian  who  was  convicted  in  a 
similar  case  before  Mr.  Justice  VVilles  last  year,  and  would 
have  been  hung  had  his  victim  died.  All  murderers  of  the 
common  kind,  are  of  this  class.  Go  to  the  Old  Bailey  and 
see  their  faces ;  or  to  the  phrenologists,  and  see  their 
skulls,  often  more  like  those  of  brute  animals  than  men* 
Consult  Lavater  on  physiognomy,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  is  a  **  murderouscast  of  countenance,'^  a  dull,  brutal, 
kind  of  expression,  perfectly  expressive  of  the  character 
of  a  murderer.  But  this  is  only  the  index  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  nvan.  And  if  you  ai'e  to  let  off  all  mm- 
derers  who  look  like  murderers,  we  may  as  well  proclaim 
immunity  to  murder.  It  is  a  monstrous  theory  which 
allows  men,  whose  fierce,  sullen,  and  brutal  dispositions, 
have  debased  them  to  a  state  of  stolid  and  savage  barba- 
rism, to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  the  horrible  and  bloody 
barbarities  they  perpetrate,  that  wliich  is  the  very  essence 
of  their  crime,  that  they  should  so  long  have  indulged 
the  baser  instincts  of  their  nature,  as  to  have  degraded  it 
to  the  level  of  the  more  malignant  of  wild  beasts.  The 
absurdities  in  which  the  monstrous  theory  is  involved,  are 
glaring.  You  would  punish  the  youth  for  his  first  offence, 
of  passion  or  of  malice ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  repeated 
indulgences  of  his  passions,  he  at  last  becomes  like  one 
bereft  of  reason,  in  his  savage  fury,*or  his  sullen  moody 
Bpirit  of  revenge,  you  acquit  him  ! 

V  But  whether  it  is  from  the  growing  conviction  in  mens' 
niinds  that  society  is  so  responsible  for  the  brutish  state 
in  which  large  masses  of  our  population  are  formed, 
that  jurymen  cannot  bring  themselves  to  condemn  as 
criminals,  men  and  women  whose  moral  degradation  seems 
next  door  to  insanity;  or  whether  it  is  from  some  secret 
dislike  of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  or  from  some  morbid  sympa- 
thy with  crime,  whatever  is  the  cause,  the  monstrous 
y  theories  of  the  "  mad  doctors,*'  as  Lord  Campbell  calls 
them,  are  followed  by  juries,  and  the  vilest  murderers 
escape. 
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Dr.  Winslow  seems  to  have  quite  a  large  professional^ 
practice  in  this  way.  He  is  the  medical  advocate  of  crimi- 
nals. He  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Adolphus 
or  Mr.  Clarkson  used  to  be  at  the  criminal  bar.  He  has 
a  large  practice  in  criminal  business.  He  has  his^^special 
retiiiners  all  over  the  country.  To-day,  it  is  Guildford,  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Brough ;  to-morrow  at  York,  in  that  of 
Atkinson. 

He  appears  in  crowded  courts  as  the^  great  authority 
upon  insanity.  And  every  appearance  is  a  hit.  Future 
murderers  make  a  note  of  his  name,  eager  to  secure  his 
services.  Nor  they  alone.  Persons  desirous  to  shut  up 
some  obstinate  relation,  whose  last  will  might  spoil  all ;  and 
children  wishing  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  parents  without 
the  inconvenience  of  becoming  murderers  themselves 
(start  not,  the  writer  knows  that  such  things  have  hap- 
pened, and  do  happen); — all  these  listen  with  deepest  interest 
and  great  delight  to  the  Doctor's  descriptions  of  insanity, 
and  are  edified  by  his  charming  latitude  of  definition  (to 
use  Lord  Cottenham's  polite  expression)  and  they  likewise 
make  a  note  of  his  name  and  address,  and  propose  to  them- 
*».?ives  to  consult  him,  knowing  »that  his  "  definition"  . 
may  have  sufficient  "  latitude'^  to  include  the  case  of  the 
impracticable  relative  they  wish  to  provide  for.  And  so 
every  "  appearance'*  lays  the  basis  for  an  extension  of 
practice,  and  future  consultations  bring  fresh  patients  to 
the  asylums ;  or  again,  he  may  be  wanted  to  give  evidence 
to  set  aside  a  will,  and  prove  that  some,  person  he  never 
saw,  was  insane.* 

It  is  monstrous  that  such  a  system  should  be  allowed  ;— 
that  such  men  should  be  allowed  to  be  heard  at  all  in 
courts  of  justice,  on  a  question  in  which  they  have  the 
strongest  personal  pecuniary  professional  interest  in  giving 
their  evidence  a  certain  tone  and  tendency.  It  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  such  testimony  is  received ;  and  a  mis- 
take has  grown  up  in  our  system  under  which  it  has  been 
admitted.  All  their  interests  are  in  one  direction  to 
enlarge  the  definition  of  insanity,  and  they  have  an  imme- 
diate direct  pecuniary  interest  in  maintaining  their  theory. 
For,  granted  that  they  have  not  received  any  fees  in  the 


*  See  the  Case  of  Roberts  v.  Kerslake,  1  Kaj  and  Johnsoa's 
Beports,  751,  and  afterwards  before  the*  Lords  Justices. 
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particular  case,  yet  their  future  interests  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  their  testimony  produces  its  effects  on 
judge  and  jury. 

The  acquittal  of  the  miscreant  Atkinson  upon  this  kind 
of  testimony  seemed  quite  to  have  shocked  the  profession. 
And  the  eminent  physician  Dr.  Mayo  came  forward  to 
express  what  no  doubt  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  respec- 
table portion  of  the  medical  profession  about  it,  what  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  the  legal  profession.  He  quite 
upheld  the  old  legal  doctrine  as  to  the  criminal  responsi- 
bility of  alleged  lunatics,  holding  that  if  a  man  had  sense 
enough  to  take  offence,  to  meditate  revenge,  to  plan  it, 
and  to  perpetrate  it,  he  having  been  all  his  life  allowed 
to  act  for  himself  and  take  care  of  his  own  affairs,  he  had 
sense  enough  to  be  a  criminal  and  to  suffer  for  his  crime. 
This  surely  is  the  sensible  view,  the  only  sensible  view 
of  the  question,  and  no  one  ventures  to  dispute  it  but 
Dr.  Winslow.  Of  course  he  disputed  it.  It  was  destroy- 
ing the  most  lucrative  branch  of  his  professional  practice. 
It  was  touching  hence  his  vocation.  He  came  forward 
to  defend  it,  and  he  .did  so  under  most  favourable  aus- 
pices. He  was  not  only  a  relative  of  a  late  Master 
m  Lunacy,  but  he  had  access  to  the  Times.  It  is 
not  always  this  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  have 
views  to  defend  or  a  cause  to  support.  As  we  desire  to 
be  fair,  we  will  give  the  doctor's  defence,  promising 
that  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  only  after  his  committal 
for  trial,  and  had  given  evidence  as  to  his  insanity 
founded  on  his  examination  of  him,  and  his  low  state  of 
intellect,  &c.  This  Dr.  Mayo  had  remonstrated  against 
as  wholly  insufficient  to  justify  the  evidence,  and  asked 
with  great  force  whether  it  would  have  justified  a  com- 
mission of  Lunacy.  This  was  the  true  test ;  and 
though  Dr.  Winslow  professed  to  meet  it  in  argument,  he 
did  not  in  fact ;  for  in  point  of  fact,  no  one  had  thought  of 
shutting  the  man  up  as  a  lunatic ;  and  he  was  all  his  life 
at  large.  However  let  us  hear  the  doctor.  He  thus 
writes  to  the  Times : 

"Let  me  ask  Dr.  Majo^whether  the  insane  can  be  influenced 
(ander  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  Atkinson  was 
placed)  by  rational  motives, — I  mean  motives  addressed  to  their 
reason  and  not  to  their  instinct. 

**  Is  not  the  *  unquest^iouable  lunatic^  incapable  of  appreciating 
like  a  sane  and  sound-minded  man  any  motiyes  addressed  to  hid 
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reasoning  faculties  %  His  reason  is  disordered.  It  has,  to  use  the 
eloquent  words  of  Lord  Erskine,  *  descended  frona  its  throne/  and 
the  instinctire  faculties',  which  we  have  in  commoa  with  the 
animal  creation,  have  taken  its  place. 

**The  motires — the  reasonable  motives — that  are  known  to 
influence  the  '  unquestionable  lunatic'  are  in  the  main  supplied  by 
those  which  govern  and  direct  him  while  under  surveillance  and 
treatment.  Thej  do  not  originate  in  the  mind  of  the  lunatic  as 
one  of  the  results  of  a  process  of  healthy  and  sound  ratiocination. 
In  other  words,  the  motives  of  the  lunatic  are  of  au  objective,  and 
not  of  a  subjective  character ;  he  looks  to  others  (while  under  legal 
restraint)  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  reasonable  motives  for 
conduct. 

^    "  Dr.  Ma  JO  asserts  that '  unquestionable  lunatics  and  madmen' 
can  be  '  restrained   bj  tlieir  fears.'     This  is  an  admitted  axiom. 
But  the  fear  of  the  lunatic  and  madman  is  not  a  reasonable  and 
rational,  but  ah  instinctive   fear,   such  as   animals   exhibit  whe: 
influenced  by  the  dread  of  punishment. 

•*  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  monstrous  to  consider  the  '  unques- 
tionable lunatic'  as  responsible  as  a  man  in  full  possession  of  his 
reason,  merely  because  he  is  when  under  conditions  of  mora) 
restraint  and  control  *  influenced  by  motives/  and  '  restrained  by 
fear?' 

•*  Dr.  Mayo  says,  *  the  argument  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  would 
not,  I  imagine,  have  satisfied  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  that 
vice,  cruelty,  intemperate  passionateness,  defective  memory,  feeble 
moral  qualities,  and  limited  intellect,  inadequate  notions  of  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  even  accompanied  by  a  goitre,  would  warrant 
their  depriving  Atkinson  of  his  liberty.* 

*'  During  the  several  anxious  and  prolonged  consultations  I  had 
with  the  three  medical  gentlemen  at  York  (previously  to  the  trial) 
respecting  the  alleged  insanity  of  James  Atkinson,  the  question 
suggested  by  Dr.  Mayo  was,  in  fact,  put  by  myself  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  Dr.  C.  Williams  and  Messrs.  Kitchen  and  North.  *  Is 
this  a  case/  1  asked,  *  supposing  we  had  known  James  Atkinson's 
antecedents  but  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  had  committe'^ 
murder,  in  whicli  we  could  conscientiously  have  certified  to  his 
mental  unsoundness  V 

"The  answer  to  that  question  was  an  emphatic  'Yes.'  We 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  not  because  Atkinsou  had  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  his  life  '  a  disposition  to  vice/  not  on  account  of  his 
alleged  acts  of  cruelty/  '  his  intemperate  passionatene^s,'  *  his 
defective  memory/  *  feeble  moral  qualities,'  *  limited  intellect,  inade- 
quate notion  of  the  Deity,'  as  Dr.  Mayo  assumes,  but  principally  on 
account  of  the  prisoner's  obvious  and  palpable  condition  of  imbecile 
mind  at  the  time  of  our  interview. 

*' During  the  lengthened  examination  that  I  instituted  of  the  pri- 
soner's state,  iu  the  presence  of  the  medical  gentlemen  previooslj 
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mentioned,  I  discoyered  that  he  had  not  the  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge of  a  child  of  eight  jears  of  age. 

'*  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  understanding*  the  most  simple 
question  ;  his  powers  of  apprehension  were  of  the  lowest  order ;  the 
memory,  faculty  of  judgment  and  comparison  were  little,  if  at  all, 
dereloped. 

**  Apart  from  these  symptoms  of  stunted  mind  and  mental  imbe* 
cility,  I  found  the  prisoner  entirely  unconscious  of  the  awful  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stood.  He  exhibited  no  sane  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  neither  did  he  manifest  in  my  presence 
the  slightest  fear  as  to  the  result  of  his  trial. 

'*  I  repeatedly  endeayoured  to  awaken  in  his  mind  some  degree  of 
rational  consciousness  as  to  the  fearful  crime  he  had  committed,  and 
tried  again  and  again  to  induce  him  to  realize  the  sad  results  to  his 
own  life,  were  he  found  guilty  of  the  offence  of  which  he  was  charged, 
and  for  the  commission  of  which  he  was  soon  to  be  tried.  All  my 
efforts  to  arouse  the  prisoner  to  a  sane  state  of  consciousness  were 
ineffectual.  It  appeared  as  if  I  were  addressing  myself  to  a  child, 
or  to  one  of  the  brute  creation. 

"It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Mayo  snggests,  that 'mere  'yice,'  ^defectiye 
memory,'  Mimited  intellect,' &c.,  when  yiewed  by  themselyes,  are 
not  safe  data  upon  which  to  found  (exclusiyely)  a  theory  of 
insanity  and  moral  irresponsibility  ;  but  are  not  these  states  of 
mind  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  constitution  of  that  condi- 
tion of  mental  disorder  known  by  the  term  'imbecility  ?' 

**This  type  of  insanity^  is  not  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  It  is 
a  condition  of  miud  recognized  by  certain  negations  ;  in  other 
words,  by  the  absence  of  those  manifestations  of  intellect  generally 
considered  to  represent  what  we  term  the  ayerage  standard  of  men- 
tal health. 

"  *  Defectiye  memory,'  •  limited  intellect*  may  exist  irrespec- 
tiyely  of  insanity  and  imbecility,  but  I  would  ask  Dr.  Mayo  whether 
the  latter  state  can  be  present  without  such  symptoms ;  in  other 
words,  whether  they  are  not  essential  ingredients  in  all  such  cases. 

'*  An  imbecile  has  little  or  no  memory,  is  dull  of  apprehension, 
is  incapable  of  grasping  the  most  simple  questions,  has  no  power  of 
comparison,  exhibits  no  interest,  or  interest  of  a  most  feeble 
character,  in  surroundiug  circumstances,  and  has  no  rational  and 
aane  appreciation  of  his  social  duties  or  position. 

''If  these  symptoms  were  considered  individually,  they  would  be 
unsafe  and  dangerous  evidences  upon  which  to  form  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  state  of  any  mind  ;  but  when  yiewed  in  the  aggregate 
they  constitute  valid  and  satisfactory  data  to  guide  the  medical 
jurist  to  a  right  result.'' 

Dr.  Mayo  replied';  and  we  give  the  substance  of  his 
reply,  which  will  be  found  to  embody  the  substance  of  all  we 
have  said  on  the  subject. 
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''Without  entering  into  the'entire  question  whether  the  result  of 
this  trial  was  or  was  not  a  just  one,  I  used  this  evidence,  as  it 
related  to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  I  observe  that  *  the  immediate 
criminal  act  is  resolvable  into  normal  (i.e.,  sane)  principles  of 
action,  while  the  context  of  character  affords  some  grounds  for  a 
suspicion  of  mental  unsoundness.'  My  exclusive  object  in  that 
letter  was  to  impress  the  public  with  the  dangerous  consequences 
incident  to  these  cases  as  at  present  dealt  with.  To  this  letter^ 
thus  far  referring  to  Dr,  Forbes  Winslow,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
return  an  answer  through  the  Times  defensive  of  himself  and 
inculpating  me.  On  the  latter  head  I  am  contented  to  abide  bj  the 
decision  of  the  public.  On  the  former  point — namelj,  whether  this 
particular  case  was  brought  to  a  just  termination  through  the  evi- 
deuce  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  I  will  onlj  observe  that  the  analysis/ 
of  the  trial^  given  bj  the  Examiner  of  the  25th  ultimo  exhausts 
this  topic.  , 

'<  Mj  purpose,  Sir,  in  the  present  letter,  is  a  different  one.  I 
wish  to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  on  the  general  question 
discussed  in  my  former  one.  Indeed,  whether  I  am  correct  or  not 
in  objecting  to  the  present  theorj  of  moral  responsibilitj  as 
influencing  juries  and  sometimes  judges  in  this  class  of  cases — and 
mj  arguments  have  not  been  answered — I  maj  at  least  assert, 
that  the  practical  analysis  of  such  cases  is  often  a  difficult  one. 
But  if  this  be  admitted,  I  may  fairly  claim  that  the  investigation 
should  not  be  encumbered  with  greater  difficulties  than  are  implied 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject.'* 

*'  But  there  are  other  securities  required  in  these  cases  for  the 
attainment  of  truth.  The  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  defended  against  the  ten- 
dency of  men  to  become  advocates,  and  not  witnesses,  in  cases  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Wiiatever  other  precautions  are  taken 
the  judge  ought  to  be  directed  or  empowered  himself  to  call  in  a 
medical  witness,  who  shall  act  equally  for  the  prisoner  and  the 
crown — in  a  word  for  truth. 

'*  One  word  more.  There  are  wise  dicta  of  the  law  on  the  subject 
of  evidence  in  such  cases  as  I  am  alluding  to.  One  of  them  is,  that 
the  presumed  irresponsible  murderer  '  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  act  he  was  doing,  or  knowing  it,  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
what  was  wrong.'  Here  is  a  very  simple  rule,  by  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  jury  to  abide,  and  not  to  arrogate  to  themselves  that 
prerogative  of  mercy,  which  belongs  to  the  Crown,  assisted  by  the 
judges  who  may  have  tried  the  case.  At  present  *  the  quality  of 
mercy  is  straiued'  by  the  interpretation  which  juries  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  give,  travelling  beyond  their  proper  function." 

Thus  we  see  there  is  a  complete  consensus  of  the  two 
professions  as  to  the  true  view  to  be  taken  of  such  cases— 
the  principles  .involved  and  the  tests  to  be  applied.     The 
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mischief  has  arisen,  as  Lord  Campbell  pointed  out,  from 
the  loose  way  in  which  Oxford's  case  and  Macnaghten's 
case  were  dealt  with,  and  the  encouragement  they  afforded 
to  a  particular  set  of  practitioners,  the  **  mad  doctors'*  as 
he  called  them,  to  impose  their  lunatic  asylum  theory 
on  the  public,  and  mislead  ignorant  juries  to  give  ver- 
dicts in  accordance  with  it.  The  mischief  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  judges  setting  their  faces  sternly  against 
this  kind  of  nonsense,  and  telling  juries  plainly  to 
regard  with  the  greatest  doubt  and  suspicion  a  case  of 
lunacy  set  up  for  the  first  time  after  the  commission  of  a 
capital  offence,  and  utterly  to  disregard  the  evidence  of 
mad  doctors  who  have  not  seen  the  criminal  until  after  the 
offence  was  committed. 

The  root  of  the  whole  evil  is  the  materialist  notion  that  the 
question  is  a  medical  one.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  moral  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  of  moral  responsibility,  and  it  is  to 
be  decided  on  moral  probability.  Where  you  can  even 
find  a  possible  physical  cause  of  lunacy — as  a  blow  on  the 
head — even  then  if  you  find  that  in  fact  that  lunacy  does 
not  exist,  what  matters  the  possible  cause  ?  ^  And  you  do 
know  that  it  does  not  exist  if  the  man  acts  in  other  mat-« 
ters  with  as  much  sense  as  other  people. 

The  cure  of  insanity  arising  from  physical  causes — as 
delirium  tremens  from  drinking,  or  a  depression  of  the 
skull,  cfec,  or  raving  fever — is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  medi- 
cal skill.  But  not  the  detection  of  insanity.  That,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  lawyers,  is  "a  question  on  all  the 
evidence''  of  the  case.  It  is  a  moral  question,  not  a  medi- 
cal question.  It  is  a  question  for  practical  good  sense: 
on  the  moral  probabilities  of  the  case. 

The  notion  that  any  one  medical  man  can  or  not  find 
out  a  person's  sanity  from  inspection  or  examination,  is 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  impositions  ever  attempted. 
Mental  incapacity  is  not  a  bodily  infirmity  to  be  detected 
by  mere  conversation ;  if  it  is  so,  it  is  so  gross  that  no 
examination  at  all  is  necessary,  and  if  it  is  not  so,  then  we 
question  if  sanity  is  surely  a  practical,  not  a  scientific 
question.  It  depends  upon  the  general  course  and  conduct 
of  a  man,  and  the  impression  ne  produces  on  others  in 
dealing  with  him.  If  he  is  able  to  and  does  treat  with 
other  persons  on  his  own  affairs,  and  has  sense  enough  for 
the  concerns  of  life,  how  can  any  one  pretend  to  say,  from 
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a  first  or  second  visit,  whether  he  is  sane  ?  even,  indeed,  if 
it  mnst  not  be  taken  for  practical  purposes  that  he  is  so? 
To  depart  from  this  plain  practical  test  ia  surely  to  con- 
found power  of  intellect  with  sanity.  And  this  is  the  test 
applied  in  commissions  de  lunatico  inquirendo,  in  which 
the  juries  are  asked  whether  the  party  was  of  sound  niind^ 
capable  of  taking  care  of  his  own  affairs.  So  on  an  issue 
as  to  the  sanity  of  a  testator,  the  question  is,  whether  he 
was  of  sound  disposing  mind,  i.e.,  whether  he  knew  the 
nature  and  eflFect  of  the  disposition  he  purported  to  make. 
According  to  analogy,  surely  it  would  be  sufficient  that 
the  criminal  should  be  shown  to  have  been  of  sound 
mind,  i.e.,  to  have  had  a  mind  to  kill,  to  know  what  he 
was  about,  and  to  know  that  it  was  what  he  ought  not  to 
do.  And  that  he  is  able  to  and  allowed  to  live  at  large, 
and  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  treated  as  sensible  and 
sane,  is  surely  conclusive  proof  that  he  is  so,  at  all  events 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  opinion  of  mad  doctors,  wlw  saw 
him  for  thfe  first  time  yesterday. 

As  we  said  before,  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is 
the  facility  with  which,  on  the  same  fallacious  principle, 
persons  are  allowed  to  be  shut  up  as  lunatics.  No  one 
should  be  allowed  to  be  so  dealt  with  on  the  certificate  of 
a  couple  of  doctors.  If  ever  a  jury  is  necessary  it  is  in 
such  a  case.  That  a  couple  of  mercenary  rascals  may 
be  called  in,  who  after  looking  at  you,  and  asking  you  a 
few  questions,  have  power  to  shut  you  up  in  an  asylum 
amongst  lunatics,  and  this  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  its 
liberty,  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  things  that  ever  was 
heard  of  in  a  civilized  country.  After  this,  is  it  reason- 
able to  hear  men  talk  of  Papal  misgovernment,  and  rave  for 
inspection  of  convents:  and  the  possible  detention  of. 
nuns  against  their  will?  We  do  not  believe  that  in  all 
the  civilized  world  such  a  monstrous  system  as  that  of 
our  private  lunatic  asylums  is  to  be  found. 
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Art.  Y. — Anne  Sherwood,  or  the  Social  InstUutions  of  England,  By 
Berkeley  Aiken.  lu  three  yolumea,  small  octavo.  London : 
Bicbard  Bentlej. 

THIS  novel  will  be  a  popular  book.  It  will  be  read 
with  interest^  for  it  is  a  class-book.  It  has  already 
made  some  stir  among  the  **  upper  ten  thousand."  It 
espouses  one  side  of  a  question,  is  therefore  warmly,  if  not 
wisely,  written.  The  printer's  devil,  however,  has  played 
some  mad  pranks  with  the  grammar  of  our  authoress,  for 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  she  has  forgotten  her 
Murray.  The  printer  is  the  scapegoat  of  authors ;  if  he  is 
ever  to  be  produced  on  canvass,  it  will  require  the  power 
and  skill  of  a  Holinan  Hunt,  to  show  the  bleeding  nos* 
tril,  and  eye  of  suffering,  and  feet  rooted  to  the  ground,  to 
bear  the  burden  cast  on  his  unoffending  back,  ^ut  not  to 
notice  lesser  blemishes,  these  volumes  exhibit  the  graver 
faults  of  prejudice  and  exaggeration.  It  is  a  pity  to  paint 
the  devil  too  black.  The  pride  of  the  eyes,  and  the  lust 
for  gold  which  it  begets,  is  the  Goliah,  the  giant  of  Gath, 
''with  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  greaves  of 
brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his 
shoulders,"  whom  this  David  of  ours,  with^  five  smooth 
stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  a  sling,  is  desirous  of  cut- 
ting off  from  among  the  Philistines,  so  that  the  carcass 
may  be  this  day  given  "  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  that  all  the  earth  may  know 
there  is  a  God  in  Israel." 

The  professed  aim  of  the  book  we  are  bringing  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  is  to  show  up  the  cruelty  of  the 
rich  towards  the  poor;  towards  that  most  suffering  section 
of  the  poor,  the  lady-governess  class ;  to  expose  that  most 
refined  of  cruelties,  pride  of  manner,  which  women  can  adont 
with  such  great  facility,  when  they  choose,  especially  towaras 
their  fellow-women  of  an  inferior  walk  in  life,  or  towards 
those,  their  equals  in  birth  and  education,  who  unfortu- 
nately hapoen,  by  one  of  the  many  mischances  of  civilized 
society,  or  oy  reckless  speculation,  not  to  use  a  harsher 
term,  on  the  part  of  their  natural  protectors,  to  be  now 
dependant  on  them  for  their  daily  bread.  It  is  an  attack 
upon  our  social  institutions,  but  who  can  say  they  are 
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unassailable  ?  unlike  the  British  constitution  and  the 
Protestant  religion,  those  at  least  may  be  reformed  and 
amended.  It  attempts  to  unmask  London  life  in  the 
upper  circles  of  society,  to  unveil  the  cold  bosom  of  fine 
ladyism,  and  to  lay  bare  the  neglect  and  cruelty  which 
women  inflict  on  their  fellow-women,  on  the  teachers  of 
their  children,  on  the  underpaid  governess  in  the  over- 
stocked house,  on  those  foster-mothers,  who  give  suck  to 
the  brains  of  the  rising  generation.  White  slaves,  as  our 
authoress  not  inaptly  terms  them,  in  the  not  inappropriate 
dedication  of  her  work  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  black  slave.  In  these  days  of  great  pubUcity 
no  social  grievance  can  be  long  gauged.  It  is  right  and 
wholesome  that  a  wrong  should  niake  itself  heard. 
Prudence  and  justice  alike  demand  it.  Therefore  we 
welcome  this  publication,  and  are  glad  that  it  courts  and 
challenges  public  attention  by  calling  the  self-satisfied 
society  in  which  we  live,  to  account  for  the  criminal  neg- 
ligence, if  not  oppressive  cruelty,  displayed  towards  a 
large  class  of  women,  defenceless  in  the  world,  and  exposed 
to  temptations  innumerable.  We  disbelieve  one  half  of 
its  statements,  yet  if  the  other  half  be  true,  there  is 
enough  left  to  appal  the  stoutest  hearted  man  amongst  us. 
One  day  last  summer,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  strange 
tale  was  told  in  the  daily  papers  about  a  young  woman 
suddenly  shipped  off  to  the  French  coast,  where  her  rela- 
tions resided,  by  a  lady — we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  call 
her  woman — in  whose  house  she  was  employed  as  a 
governess,  because  she  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  ill  at  an 
awkward  time,  a  time  when  gaieties  most  abound.  Illness 
is  not  an  agreeable  guest  in  a  London  house  in  the  height 
of  the  season.  She  was  tunied  out  of  doors,  conveyed  on 
board  ship,  ticketed  like  a  bale  of  goods ;  her  passage 
money  was  generously  paid,  and  the  captain,  poor  fellow, 
entreated  to  keen  an  eye  upon  her.  Alone  and  friendless, 
and  young  and  ill,  sad  in  heart  and  weak  in  body,  she  was 
turned  adrift,  and  left  to  die  on  her  voyage,  or  on  her 
landing,  it  mattered  little  which,  so  that  she  was  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  the  way  of  her  pleasure-hunting  mistress. 
She  did  die.  The  fever  was  fanned  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
jouniey  to  a  consuming  flame,  and  the  life,  which  her 
selfish  employer  would  now  gladly  recall,  burnt  itself  out. 
HBr  relatives,  hurt  and  indignant  at  such  an  outrage  on 
common  decency,  not  to  speak  of  humanity,  made  an 
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effort  to  obtain  redress,  threatened  proceedings  at  law, 
but  the  matter  dropped,  or  was  passed  over,  or  was  hushed 
up,  at  least  the  public  heard  no  more  about  it.  The  public 
was  indignant  for  a  day,  and  spoke  out  loudly.  It  costs 
so  little  to  speak,  in  fact  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation  is 
rather  a  pleasure  than  otherwise.  It  clears  the  moral 
atmosphere  as  a  storm  does  the  material.  It  relieves  the 
mind ;  it  dismisses  from  the  memory  the  accumulated 
wrongs  we  have  witnessed  inflicted  on  the  innocent.  By 
the  utterance  of  our  high  displeasure  we  grow  self-satisfied, 
and  think  we  have  done  our  duty.  The  public  has  other 
business  on  hand ;  it  must  move  on.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  young  lady  is  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten ;  forgotten 
even  by  the  ungrateful  worm  which  had  feasted  on  her 
body ;  forgotten  by  the  mistress,  who  had  made  use  of  her 
mind  to  the  uttermost,  while  her  health  lasted,  but  when 
it  began  to  flag  or  fail,  flung  her  aside,  as  an  useless 
encumbrance,  to  die  and  to  rot.  The  warning  of  her 
untimely  end  has  fallen  on  heedless  ears.  The  like  suffer- 
ing goes  on,  and  the  like  selfishness  which  begets  it. 
Reality  is  stranger  than  romance.  If  we  could  rip  up  the 
breast  and  discern  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  we 
should  discover  strange  things,  which  the  poet  and  the 
novelist  have  failed  to  catch  even  in  the  light  of  their 
glowing  imaginations.  But  we  have  not  now  to  do  with 
the  minds  of  men,  but  with  their  social  institutions  and  the 
wrongs  of  a  class.  '^  II  faut  oter  des  masques  des  choses 
aussi  bien  (jue  des  personnes,"  says  Montaigne,  the  bril- 
liant essayist,  who  laid  bare  and  scourged  the  foibles  and 
crimes  of  his  own  time  and  country.  What  is  the  cheat 
to  be  unmasked  in  our  day ;  what  is  the  whited  sepulchre 
to  be  laid  bare  in  its  hideous  nakedness ;  what  is  this  pro- 
gress we  hear  so  much  of,  as  the  boast  of  the  age  we  live 
m  as  the  result  of  three  centuries  of  Protestant  enlighten- 
ment; what  is  the  worth  of  this  wealth,  which  wears  the 
garb  of  respectability,  but  has  not  the  covering  of  charity  ? 
By  the  consideration  of  such  questions  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day, 
selfish  wealth  ever  accumulating  in  fewer  hands,  and 
increasing  poverty  in  an  ever  widening  circle.  The  poor 
are,  day  by  day,  growing  poorer,  the  rich  richer.  Poverty 
lies  like  a  chained  and  charmed  lion,  crouching  at  the  foot 
of  lordly  wealth.  Did  it  but  know  how  gossamer-like  are 
the  fetters  which  bind  it  down  so  tightly  now,  that  they 
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eat  through  the  flesh  to  the  bone ;  did  it  but  know  that  it 
needs  but  to  rise  in  its  wrath  to  rend  its  bonds  into  shreds, 
and  to  pitch  its  oppressor  under  foot,  how  terrible  would 
the  day  of  retribution  be !  for  religion  imposes  on  either 
hostile  host  but  Uttle  restraint;  with  the  one  we  fear  it  is 
but  too  often  an  empty  conventionality,  while  by  the  other 
it  is  regarded  only  as  a  form  and  sanction,  which  step  in 
at  the  solemn  periods  of  birth  and  marriage  and  death, 
but  are  unseen  or  shunned  on  other  occasions,  and  too  fre- 
quently now,  alas,  owing  to  the  march  of  modern  enlighten- 
ment, dispensed  with  even  on  these.  But  fortunately  for 
us,  we  have  not  now  to  deal  with  this  larger  questioui  for 
the  aim  of  the  book  before  us  is  limited  to  the  dissection 
of  one  portion  of  the  poverty-stricken  world.  If  our 
authoress  has  succeeded  in  bringing  home  to  women  of 
influence  and  power  the  knowledge  of  the  illtreatment  and 
temptation  to  which  this  class  of  well-educated  and  often 
delicately  nurtured  women  is  exposed  in  the  warfare  of 
life,  she  will  have  done  good  service  to  society.  It  is  a 
difficult  work  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Few,  we 
hope,  will  be  found  in  England,  now-a-days,  to  echo  the 
words  of  the  French  woman  in  reply  to  an  objection  thus 
urged  upon  her,  *'  11  faut  vivre,  Madame ;  mais  Monsieur, 
je  n'en  vois  pas  la  necessite."  The  disregard  of  the 
wealthy  to  the  crying  needs  of  the  age  they  live  in,  is  not 
wrong  only,  but  shortsighted.  It  is  a  political  blunder  as 
well  as  a  moral  delinquency.  Public  crimes,  like  straws 
on  a  river,  show  which  way  the  tide  sets  in.  Society  is 
startled  and  stocked,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  revelation 
of  some  crime  more  hideous  than  usual,  such  as  the  mur- 
der of  the  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  in  Paris,  just  before  the 
downfall  of  the  wily  and  selfish  monarch  who  lately  sat  on 
the  throne  of  France,  and  such  as  that  crime,  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  Haymarket  in  another  walk  of  life,  which  has 
recently  so  much  roused  public  attention  amongst  our- 
selves, withdrawing,  as  it  did,  the  veil  which  so  lightly 
covers  the  great  plague-S|X)t  of  social,  life.  The  social 
evil  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  policeman's  stafil  The 
magistrate  is  baffled,  and  the  minister  of  the  state 
religion  is  at  a  loss  how  to  carry  on  a  cure  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  Let  women  step  in  to  the  rescue.  They 
have  a  duty  to  perform.  Here  is  scope  for  their  energy 
and  play  for  their  charity.  Even  if  they  be  too  cold  or  too 
cowardly  to  follow  the  Good  Shepherd  iu  pursuit  of  the  .  ^^ 
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sheep  that  lias  gone  astray,  yet  let  tlicm  have  a  care  how 
they,  by  cruelty,  injustice,  or  neglect  to  their  poor  depeu- 
dant  fellow-women,  add  but  even  one  to 

"  Those  eighty  thousand  faces  with  one  smile 
Beneath  the  gas  lamps.'' 

But  we  must  press  on  and  give  an  outline  of  the  story, 
which  we  hope  may  induce  our  readers  to  find  out  for 
themselves,  the  many  striking  and  life-like  sccMies  with 
which  the  book  abounds.  The  story  opens  and  ends  with 
a  death,  each  artistically  removed  from  the  actual  stage 
and  scene  of  interest,  in  obedience  to  the  Horatiau 
rule : — 

'^^rultaque  to)Ios 
Ex  ociilis,  qua)  mox  narret  facuudia  prscseus, 
Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet 
Aut  huniana  palam  coquet  exta  nefarius  Atreus, 
Aut  in  avem  r^:ogue  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  auguera." 

By  the  death  of  their  father,  a  clergyman  of  literary 
repute,  two  >oung  women  are  thrown  friendless  and  home- 
less upon  the  world.  They  try  their  fortunes  in  Londou. 
They  try,  as  Wordsworth,  the  poet  of  reality,  says; 

*•  To  live  by  hope 
And  breathe  the  sweet  airs  of  futurity." 

After  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  starvation,  after 
many  rebuffs  from  institutions,  which  governesses  most 
resort  to  in  hope,  and  turn  away  from,  so  often  in  disap- 
pointment, and  after  a  thorough  initiation  in  the  mysteries 
of  pawnbroking,  they  make  a  fair  start  in  the  business  of 
life. 

One  sister,  a  milk-and-water  miss,  whose  relifriou 
chiefly  consists  in  quoting  texts  freely  from  Holy  Writ, 
marries  a  sentimental  young  curate  of  low  Church  views, 
with  a  torn  cuff  to  his  coat,  whom  she  met  in  the  first 
instance,  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  Cupid  is  decidedly  a 
whinisical  httle  god,  with  a  large  dash  of  fun  in  his  com- 
position, or  else  he  would  not  have  selected  so  unromantic 
a  meeting  place  for  such  sentimental  lovers.  They 
marry  and  live  ever  after  in  a  perpetual  honey  or  rather 
•*  ti-eacle-mooii,*'  where  we  shall  leave  them,  much  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  and  to  our  very  great  delight.  Anne 
Sherwood,  the  elder  sister,  was  made  of  far  sterner  stuff. 
Her  character  is  drawn  with  great  power  and  nicety  ot 
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discrimination.  In  her  heart,  pride  and  love  struggle  for 
predominance,  and  both  succumb  at  last,  or  rather  run  out 
and  unite  in  revenge.  The  desire  for  revenge  possesses 
her  body  and  soul.  Revenge  on  the  man  whom  slie 
loved  with  all  the  fire  of  her  untamed  nature,  and  with  all 
the  abidingness  of  first  love.  Revenge  for  an  insufferable 
insult,  inflicted  on  her  heart,  when  she  lay  in  his  arms, 
listening  to  what  she  supposed  was  an  honourable  declara^- 
lion  of  love,  and  drinking  in  the  sweet  music  of  his  voice  ; 
and  that  voice  of  first  love,  as  is  usual  in  natures  like 
hers,  was  ever  after  sounding  in  her  ears,  and  beating 
like  the  ceaseless  wave  on  the  stony  shore,  for  entranco 
into  her  closed  heart. 

*^  It  is  so  difficult,*'  says  our  authoress,  ^  to  forget  old 
loves  and  old  friendships,  so  much  more  difficult,  if  they 
have  proved  as  the  apples  of  Sodom,  beautiful  without, 
but  within  all  ashes.'*  Can  it  be  true,  indeed,  that  love, 
to  be  remembered,  must  be  lost,  and  that  friendship  is 
forgotten,  unless  it  be  broken?  If  it  be  so,  it  were  better 
we  rose  up  in  our  might  and  flung  both  love  and  friendship 
to  the  winds,  to  be  scattered  like  dead  leaves  in  autumn. 
We  are  no  romantic  believers  in  love  at  the  best,  but  still 
our  authoress  has  given  vent  to  so  many  absurdities,  that 
we  may  reasonably  decline  to  take  her  theories  for  truths* 
She  is  like  many  gifted  persons,  prone  to  exaggeration. 
For  instance,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  her  statements, 
all  mothers  are  weakminded,  and  all  children  overbearing; 
all  those  through  whose  veins  gentle  or  aristocratic  blood 
courses  are  physically  and  mentally  weak.  Every  lady 
of  title  is  either  ostentatiously  vulgar  or  affectedly  luxuri-* 
ous.  In  her  eyes,  the  saloons  of  the  great  are  all  gilded, 
and  the  couches  of  velvet  are  so  enervating,  that  their 
occupants  have  neither  the  pith  nor  marrow  of  manhood, 
nor  the  sweet  touches  of  womanly  nature.  She  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  her  young  ladies  square  like  pugilists, 
and  plant,  on  their  gentle  governesses,  blows  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  professors  of  the  ring.  This  is  barbing  her 
shaft  with  a  vengeance.  Take  another  instance  ;  is  it  not 
the  height  of  improbability  for  a  woman  of  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  like  Anne  Sherwood,  to  return 
the  foolish  reply  she  is  here  made  to  do,  to  a  very  proper 
question  thus  put  by  her  younger  sister,  **  Nonsense 
Anne,  but  you  must  tell  me  whether  you  would  accept 
the  Doctor?    Not  if  each   particular  hair  of  bis   htad 
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were  a  huge  diamond,  and  he  showered  them  all  on  me 
like  the  windfall  Danae  received  from  the  father  of  the 
gods/*  Oh  Annie,  Annie,  this  is  too  rich !  It  is 
romance,  not  reality.  What,  an  ambitious  woman,  a  woman 
in  want,  a  proud  woman,  writhing  beneath  the  iron  hand 
of  cruel  fortune,  a  woman  born  to 

'*  Bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despised  love  *  •  • 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes*' — 

refuse  a  rich  and  efficacious  matrimonial  remedy  ?  What, 
decline  the  doctor,  a  man  of  repute,  brown  wig  and 
brougham,  backed  up  by  an  establishment  with  servants 
of  both  sexes  ^  Reject  the  gilded  pill,  refuse  his  hand 
merely  because  she  cannot  love!  What  an  old  world 
notion.  Love  in  London  is  out  of  date.  It  belongs  to  the 
days  of  chivalry.  It  was  buried  with  the  **  dark  ages.'* 
It  sorts  better  in  with  "Popish  superstition"  than  with 
Protestant  enlightenment.  We  live  in  too  go-a-head 
a  world  to  lose  time  and  money  by  falling  in  love.  Love  ia 
a  tyrant ;  it  absorbs  all  our  thoughts,  if,  like  the  wizard  of 
old,  it  once  lay  upon  us  its  fatal  spell.  It  holds  our  hearts, 
if  we  have  such  old-fashioned  commodities,  too  closely  in 
its  cruel  clasp  for  escape. 

We  have  forsworn  now-a-days,  not  despotism  only, 
but  all  subjection.  We  own  no  masters  in  our  most 
selfish  freedom ;  hence  love  is  scouted,  more  by  women 
even  than  by  men,  from  the  calculations  of  society.  It 
may  bo  a  country,  it  is  not  a  town,  weakness.  It  may,  at 
least,  by  a  stretch  of  our  imagination,  we  can  just  conceive 
it  possible  that  it  may  be  met  with  in  country  lanes,  ou 
rich  sunset  evenings,  when  the  tall  shadows  of  the  trees 
lie  like  hopes  at  rest,  in  their  stiUness,  on  the  unshaken 
grass  ;  there  perchance,  love,  first  love,  the  only  love  worth 
naming,  may  be  found  sending  the  quick  blood  to  the 
heart  of  the  young,  and  blushes  and  beatings  to  the  gentle 
bosom  of  the  fair  tender-eyed  girl  still  open  to  the  voice  of 
love.  But  it  is  a  moment's  weakness,  a  day's  sorrow,  a 
rustic  habit  soon  forgotten,  chased  away  by  the  garish 
splendour  or  squalid  misery  of  London  life.  ^  We  are 
naturally  credulous.  The  organ  of  wonder  is  unduly 
developed  in  our  pericranium.     We  are  prone  to  romance^ 
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and  have  a  weakness  for  poetry  ;  bnt  believe  that  lovo 
**  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove/^  we  simply  cannot. 
We  did  believe  in  the  great  sea  serpent  with  its  long  trail 
of  light  on  the  top  of  the  agitated  waters  of  the  vast 
Atlantic,  the  delight  of  seamen,  the  wonder  of  landlubbers, 
but  we  do  not  believe  in  the  light  of  love  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  society,  and  if  not  on  the  surface,  it  is  to  be 
found  nowhere,  for  London  life  is  essentially  superficial 
life. 

With  a  regret  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  deep  we  beheld 
Niebuhr,  more  ruthless  than  Nero,  and  as  insensible  to 
our  pain  as  the  latter  was  to  the  burning  of  Rome,  invade 
the  time-honoured  sanctuary  of  history,  and  more  savage 
than  Goth  or  Vandal,  trample  the  life  out  of  the  fables  of 
Komulus  and  Remus,  and  the  tender-hearted  she-wolf, 
which  so  delighted  the  credulous  days  of  our  youth.  With 
liearty  zeal  he  soon  made  clean  work  of  the  romance  of 
history.  It  fortunately  does  not  require  the  nervous  hand 
of  a  Niebuhr  to  pluck  out  by  the  roots  the  romance  of  love. 
It  is  already  an  exploded  notion,  an  idea  too  fantastic  and 
high-flown  for  the  common  work-day  world  we  live  in. 
That  woman  has  a  genius  for  invention  we  readily  grant. 
When  she  alleges  a  hundred  and  one  reasons  for  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  a  lover,  we  listen  with  complacence.  Our 
beard,  with  its  fashionable  developements,  lends  a  mock 
gravity  to  our  countenance,  and  conceals  the  smile  of 
incredulity  which  curls  our  upper  lip.  We  dare  not  con- 
tradict, but  we  cannot  believe  that  a  woman,  in  the  Lon- 
don world,  is  so  influenced  by  what  she  calls  a  heart,  as 
to  decline  a  splendid  match  with  a  man  of  character, 
because,  forsooth,  she  cannot  love.  We  wouM  almost  as 
soon  believe — fair  readers  do  not  laugh— we  would  almost 
as  soon  believe  she  would  take  for  love's  sake  only  jwverty 
as  her  bosom-guest.  We  agree  with  a  poet  we  have  heard 
quoted,  or  have  seen  somewhere,  when  he  says, 

"  The  loves  and  the  graces 

In  sweet  women's  faces  t 

Are  but  a  poet's  idle  dream. 

Love's  truest  nurses 

Are  long  heavy  purses, 
Pearls  from  the  ocean,  gold  from  the  stream." 

We  regret  our  keen-witted  authoress  has  been  so  far 
carried  away  by  her  feelings  as  to  allow  Anne  Sherwood 
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to  reject  so  handsome  an  oflFer  made  by  so  charming  a 
man  as  the  old  doctor,  and  has  thus  tinged  with  romance 
a  tale  of  sad  and  sober  reality.  ^  We  console  ourselves, 
however,  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  too  transparent  an 
absurdity  to  provoke  imitation  among  the  class  intended 
to  be  benefitted  by  these  volumes. 

Annie^  we  must  confess,  falls  in  love  at  last,  but  the 
man  she  loves,  of  course  quite  by  accident,  wears  a  coronet, 
and  by  another  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  has 
broad  acres  at  his  back;  nevertheless,  though  guilty  of 
noble  blood,  he  was  a  proper  man,  had  a  fiue  face  shaded 
by  raven  locks.  But  did  that  pale  woman  who  loved  him, 
not  know  that  the  raven  has  a  wing?  his  face,  moreover,  was 
lit  by  lustrous  speaking  eyes,  most  fatal  of  gifts,  more  fatal 
than  woman's  tears,  because  more  true.  **  It  was  a  coun- 
tenance,** so  Annie  described  the  face  of  her  lover.  Lord 
Claude  Douglas,  which  we  may  well  believe  she  had  by 
heart,  *'  it  was  at  once  a  countenance  of  power  and  gentle- 
ness, proud  yet  tender,  spirited  yet  yielding.** 

That  love  stood  near,  who  can  wonder,  and  love  had 
flowers  as  of  old,  the  fair  Forget-me-not,  love's  first 
prayer,  and  the  sweet-scented  and  star-shaped  Heliotrope, 
breathing  the  very  fragrance  of  early  love,  and  telling  of 
life-long  devotion,  of  devotion  unheeded  and  uureturned. 
As  Annie  laid  in  her  bosom  this  sweet  little  flower  of  pro- 
mise, plucked  by  hands  that  were  so  dear  to  her,  she 
might  have  said  with  Allnda  in  the  Filgrim« 

"  I  am  not  proud  nor  full  of  wiuo. 
This  little  flower  will  make  me  fine, 
Cruel  in  heart  for  I  shall  cry 
If  I  see  a  sparrow  die. 
I  am  not  watchful  to  do  ill, 
Nor  glorious  to  pursue  it  still. 
Nor  pitiless  to  those  that  weep ; 
Such  as  are  bid  them  go  sleep. 
Do,  do,  do,  and  see  if  they  can.'' 

Flowers,  those  sweet  relics  of  Eden,  seem  to  have  suffered 
less  by  the  fall  than  anything  else  that  inhabits  or  adorns 
the  earth ;  hence  it  is,  we  suppose,  that  they  are  ever, 
with  the  true-hearted  and  tender,  love*s  earliest  gifts,  the 
hope  at  once  and  the  promise  of  the  unrealized  future. 
Hopes  how  vain,  and  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled.  Foor 
foolish  Aunie^  her's  was  not  the  ruthless  hand  which  thrust 
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those  first  gifts  of  love  into  the  burning  flame,  for  she 
loved,  and  they  spoke  to  her  of  love,  and  love  scatters  not 
what  it  treasures.  But  they  were  scattered  and  flung  into 
the  fire, — most  ungenerous  cruelty, — by  Lady  Adelaide, 
Annie's  arch-enemy,  and  future  successful  rival.  Annie 
is  kneeling  down  now,  making  her  first  act  of  love,  her 
first  worship  of  that  idol,  which  is  more  treacherous  and 
tyrannical  than  any  overset  up  by  the  heart  of  man,  kneel- 
ing to  gather  up  those  scattered  remnants  and  treasured 
tokens ;  the  whitened  ashes  are  carefully  placed  in  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  stowed  away  as  keepsakes  in  her  old  desk, 
her  treasure-house  of  love.  Who  amongst  us,  even  in 
these  whirling  railroad  days,  has  not  an  old  and  odd 
corner  in  his  memory,  where  such  treasures  of  his  youth, 
ashes  even  though  they  be,  do  not  lie  hidden  so  deep  and 
80  dear,  that  the  old  besom  of  time  sweep  it  ever  so  clean, 
cannot  reach,  and  which,  even  if  we  could,  we  would  not 
remove  ? 

The  love  story  is  good,  it  is  true  to  nature,  and  goes 
home  to  the  heart.  Its  early  beginnings  are  timid  and 
shy.  True  love  is  never  loud,  and  in  its  commencement 
never  outspoken.  It  lies,  like  an  incipient  fever,  in  the 
flash  of  the  eye,  and  speaks  in  the  tremulous  motions  of 
the  mouth.  Then  comes  sickness,  the  separator,  the  keen 
and  slow  examiner  of  hurried  feelings  and  hidden  thoughts. 
Absence,  the  food  of  love,  and  sympathy,  its  very  drink, 
do  their  appointed  work.  The  lady  fair  stands,  as  we 
should  expect,  before  the  lover's  prison-house  ;  the  world's 
tyranny,  more  than  stony  and  stolid  walls,  bars  out  hands 
and  eyes,  that  would  soothe  and  soften  sickness.  The 
sick  man  leaps  in  his  madness  to  the  window,  of  course, 
tp  catch  a  sight  of  her  passing  shadow,  to  be  his  medita- 
tion by  day  and  his  dream  by  night.  Health  returns  to 
the  pale  sufferer,  then  comes  the  meeting  again  between 
the  long-parted  but  unavowed  lovers,  a  meeting  so  often 
rehearsed  and  so  long  meditated  on  in  sleepless  nights; 
then  comes  the  issue,  fatal  or  fond,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  always  so  different  from  what  the  imagination  de- 
lighted to  picture  it  beforehand.  But  the  result  of  this 
long-hoped  for  meeting  was  fatal  to  i^oor  Annie,  fatal  to 
her  happiness  for  life,  and  fatal  to  the  honour  of  her  worth- 
less, mean-spirited  lover.  Whip  us  the  man  round  the 
market-place  who  would  break  a  true  woman's  heart,  if 
Buch  there  be,  who  could  cajole  and  deceive  the  priceless 
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treasure  of  her  young  affections,  and  like  a  traitor  and  a 
coward,  leave  her  hopeless  and  helpless  in  her  woman's 
weakness.  Great  was  Annie's  disappointment  indeed, 
not  because  a  lover,  who  had  a  fortune  to  give  with  his 
hand,  and  a  coronet  to  place  on  her  brow,  had  proved 
faithless;  but  because  the  man,  whom  she  had  set  her 
heart  on,  had  shown  that  he  had  neither  manhood  nor 
mercy  in  his  nature,  had  shown  that  in  his  breast  true  love 
had  no  phice  and  honour  no  hold.  Stung  she  was  to  the 
quick  of  her  sensitiv )  nature,  because  he  whom  she  had 
set  up  as  an  idol  of  love,  and  whom  she  regarded  as  a 
pattern  of  honour,  had  fallen  so  low,  and  forfeited  her 
esteem  for  ever.  B;it  she  loved  him  still,  in  spite  of  his 
delinquencies,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  treacherous 
cowardice,  resolves  on  a  marriage  of  revenge,  and  with 
wonderful  nei've  carries  out  her  resolve.  Shall  we  not 
after  this  be  constrained  to  own  with  Don  Jamie,  iu  the 
Spanish  Curate,  that 

'*  To  work  a  fell  re?enge  a  maa's  a  fool. 
If  not  instructed  ia  a  woman's  school?'' 

Thus  a  new  motive  to  our  modern  marriages  is  brought 
to  light,  a  motive  not  so  uncommon  as  we  should  be  led 
at  first  sight  to  imagine.  Revenge  and  jealousy,  and 
wounded  vanity,  like  unbitted  and  unbroken  steeds,  will 
lead  the  human  heart  a  powerless  charioteer  over  many  a 
precipice,  and  issue  in  strange  and  unlooked  for  results. 

There  is  a  fine  scene  of  jealousy  described  in  the 
volume  before  us,  which  will  well  repay  perusal.  It  is  one 
in  which  Annie  meets,  at  a  critical  juncture,  her  first 
lover.  Lord  Claude.  Anne  Sherwood,  or  rather  Mrs. 
Annesley,  the  haughty  and  cold  and  yet  fascinating 
widow  ;— for  we  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  heroine 
had  contracted  a  marriage,  which  our  strong-minded 
authoress  conveniently  nipped  in  the  bud,  by  killing  the 
aged  bridegroom  with  a  fit  of  joy,  or  of  apoplexy,  at  the 
wedding  breakfast; — Annie  then,  as  we  shall  continue  to 
call  her,  had  one  night,  in  a  fit  of  jealous  love,  sallied  forth 
from  her  saloons  crowded  with  the  gay  and  tlie  gifted,  for 
she  was  now  a  brilliant  and  courted  authoress,  to  gaze  at 
the  house  of  the  only  man  whom  she  had  ever  loved,  loved 
and  left.  What  a  strange  sight  must  she  not  behold  on 
that  fatal  night !  what  a  tragic  scene  must  she  not  witness  I 
He,  whom  she  so  loved,  is  about  to  elope  with  the  wife  of 
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miotlier  man.  She  watches  before  the  door,  disguised  in 
the  rags  of  a  beggar.  Love,  the  terrible  tyrant,  has 
brought  down  the  haughty  woman  so  low,  but  jealousy 
stings  her  to  the  quick.  She  sees  her  unworthy  lover  pass 
out  with  the  woman  whom  she  had  served  and  hated  of  old 
in  tlie  days  of  her  governess-life.  She  starts  forward  in  the 
despair  of  baffled  love,  and  the  eagerness  of  jealousy  and  with 
the  wild  step  of  revenge.  She  is  lashed  back  by  the  whip 
of  her  former  lover.  She  utters  a  yell  of  despair  and  hate, 
that  rings  through  the  silent  night,  so  fierce  and  yet  so 
faint,  as  if  it  came  from  the  depths  of  a  breaking  heart. 
She  chases,  in  a  moment  of  agony,  the  flying  chariot  of 
the  sinful  couple,  until  breathless  she  falls  beneath  the 
lamp-post  on  the  cold  damp  stones.     The  sound  of  the 

fuilty  wheel  dies  away,  and  all  is  silent  again  and  still 
eneath  the  unpitying  stars.  After  the  lapse  of  an 
hour,  Annie  reappears  amongst  her  company,  more 
dazzling  than  usual,  more  brilliant  than  ever,  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  a  marvellous  light  upon  her  countenance. 
She  bewitches  every  one  she  approaches  with  the  fascinar- 
lion  of  her  words,  and  startles  them  with  the  keenness  of  her 
wit.  She  prolongs  the  feast  far  into  the  night,  ever  starting 
fresh  and  fresh  trains  of  conversation.  Never  was  Anne 
Sherwood  so  ffay  and  so  attractive.  She  surpassed  herself 
that  night.  How  quick  and  sudden  the  transition  from  utter 
gi'ief  to  seeming  joy.  How  severe  must  the  struggle  be 
**  to  fix  the  brow  into  a  kind  of  quiet,'*  and  show  a  rigid 
lip.  Thus  it  is  the  heart  escapes  from  breaking,  but  it 
is  fearful  to  behold  this  life  and  death  combat.  What 
man — for  we  suppose  men  with  their  stronger  natures,  love 
more  and  hate  more  than  women — would  not 

**  Rather  be  a  friar 
And  live  movrod  up,  than  be  a  fool  and  flouted?*' 

Or  who  would  not,  sooner  than  love  and  be  a  woman's 
dupe,  cry  out  with  Bellair,  in  the  Wild  Goose  Chase, 

**  No,  1*11  make  hobnails  first,  or  mend  old  kettles  V* 

We  must  hasten  on  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  and 
leave  to  the  curious  in  these  matters,  the  singular  articles 
of  filliance  which  Annie  drew  up  and  forced  upen  her 
nominal  lord  and  master  in  her  second  marriage,  a  mar- 
riage by  which  she  won  the  triple  advantage  of  revenge, 
a  coronet  and  her  own  liberty. 
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Years  have  elapsed,  as  they  will  elapse  in  joy  or  in  sor- 
row, for  neither  can  add  to  the  speed  or  stay  the  flight  of 
irresistible  time;  and  we  find  Annie  once  more  a  widow 
and  at  liberty,  a  wiser  but  a  sadder  woman,  better  able 
now  than  ever  to  meet  the  closinc:  trial  of  her  eventful 
life.  She  was  now  living  in  the  Highlands,  whose  wild 
mountain  scenery  had  something  akin,  in  its  desolate  gran- 
deur, to  her  own  spirit.  Drawn  by  the  attraction  which 
like  has  to  lik#,  she  came  to  spend  the  sunset  of  her  young 
life  among  the  lone  and  desolate  hills,  that  seemed  by 
their  loneliness,  set  apart  from  the  outer  world  to  bo 
nature's  monasteries,  made  for  meditation.  On  one  of 
those  autumnal  evenings,  which  are  so  sad  <ind  so  solemn 
in  their  grandeur,  Annie  went  forth  to  enjoy  the  repose, 
the  rich  repose  that  filled  the  earth  and  air.  The  sun 
had  but  now  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  blood-red  and 
purple  clouds  were  dispersing  in  dense  masses,  stretching 
away  in  ever  changing  shapes,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach. 
The  sadness  of  autumn,  the  loneliness  of  the  mountain 
scenery,  or  the  recollections  of  life,  or  rather  perhaps 
their  united  influence,  lay  on  the  spirit  of  Annie  and 
touched  her  once  tumultuous  heart,  joyless  now  and  soli- 
tary as  ever.  We  might  almost  fancy,  as  we  watch  her, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  that  projecting  rock,  gazing  down 
on  the  foaming  waterfall  below,  we  could  hear  escape 
from  her  trembling  lips  the  sad  lament  of  Gretchcn,  in 
Faust— 

*'  Melne  Riihe  ist  bin, 
Mein  Flerz  ist  schwer, 
Ich  finde  sie  nimmor 
Ach  nimmer  mehr.'' 

The  lonely  watcher  in  that  remote  and  secluded  spot,  was 
startled,  on  the  sudden,  by  the  sound  of  a  well-known 
voice,  a  voice  long  loved,  and  remembered  long.  It  rushed 
to  her  heart,  like  the  first  thought  of  love.  She  at  last  was 
at  liberty,  and  Claude  Douglas  stood  before  her.  Their 
eyes  met,  as  they  had  met  in  the  days  of  their  first  love. 
Neither  had  ever  loved  another.  But  the  cruel  fates,  as 
of  old,  so  now  were  im propitious.  As  Annie  sprang  for- 
ward to  fling  herself  into  Claude's  outstretched  arms,  her 
foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  down,  far  down  the  precipice. 
Her  white  veil  shone  for  a  while,  like  hope,  in  the  dim 
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clepths,  and  tfami  slowly,  without  a  Btrnggle,  slie  sank 
below  the  foaming  waters  of  that  lonely  Highland  river. 

Had  the  novel  ended  with  this  startling  catastrophe,  we 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  the  dramatic  effect.  But 
no,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  authoress  must 
needs  recall  the  heroine  to  life  again,  for  no  purpose  that  we 
wot  of,  unless  it  be  perhaps  that  she  might,  lying  on  a  sick 
couch,  talk  maudlin  sentiment  to  her  lover,  raise  hopes  in 
his  breast  only  to  disappoint  them,  and  finally  to  dismiss 
him  repentant  to  the  wars,  to  win  back  ^  glory  to  his 
tarnished  name.  This  sending  to  the  wars  is,  by  the  way, 
no  new  idea ;  it  was  the  happy  expedient  fair  ladies,  in  the 
days  of  cluvalry,  hit  upon  to  rid  themselves  of  superfluous 
lovers.  It  answered  to  perfection ;  it  enhanced  their 
renown,  and  was  an  excuse  for  their  fickleness.  We  are  not 
sorry  to  learn  that  Claude  Douglas  fell,  sword  in  hand,  in 
the  chivalrous  charge  at  Balaklava,  where  "  rode  the  six 
hundred*'  to  certain  destruction.  He  scarcely  deserved  a 
death  so  glorious. 

But  why,  we  ask  again,  in  the  name  of  patience  and  of 
dramatic  art,  was  the  heroine,  without  sufficient  cause  in 
the  plot  to  warrant  an  event  so  unusual,  called  back  to 
life  ?    It  is  against  all  rules. 

*^  Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  Tindice  nodus 
Inciderit.'* 

We  hate  these  needless  resurrections.  If  Claude  Douglas, 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  tale,  was  to  go  and  be  hanged 
or  shot,  we  are  sure  he  needed  no  ghost  from  the  grave 
to  tell  him  so. 

Before  we  part  with  Anne  Sherwood  we  should  like,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  strike  a  balance  between  her  gains  and 
losses.  Count  them  up  on  the  fingers.  First  a  score  of  admir- 
ers, gratifying  but  not  very  useful ;  three  offers  of  marriage, 
good,  two  husbands,  a  handsome  dower,  and  a  large  fortune, 
with  a  coronet  to  boot ;  not  so  bad  after  all,  enough  at  least 
to  content,  we  should  imagine,  a  moderate  woman  in  these 
hard  times  for  matrimonial  speculations.  These  were  all 
positive  gains.  Was  it  not  a  gain  for  a  woman,  who  hated 
poverty,  to  become  rich,  for  a  proud  woman  to  place  a 
coit>net  on  her  brow,  for  an  ambitious  woman  to  win  fame, 
and  for  a  revengeful  woman  to  have  out  her  revenge  to 
the  fnll  on  the  man  who  slighted  her,  and  on  the  woman  who 
was  her  successful  rival  ?  What  was  the  sole  set*off  agaiusfc 
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all  these  gains  ?  Love,  disappointed  love.  She  had  staked 
all  the  joy  of  her  life  on  that  die,  and  it  failed.  The  horn 
of  plenty,  which  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  showered  into 
her  lap,  seemed  to  her  heart  like  an  E^^yptian  dearth. 
Jennie  had  not  caught  the  lesson  of  content  from  **  the 
sweet  uses  of  adversity.*'  She  did  not  make  un  her  mind, 
like  a  true  woman,  to  enjoy  the  present  and  forget  the 

Sast.  Her  lips  disdained  the  Neponthe  drink  oF  oblivion, 
he  preferred  memory  to  hope.  Poor  foolish  Annie,  how 
absurd  was  grief  like  hers;  remember  life's  pleasant 
things,  so  we  all  say,  and  yet  half  suspect  the  while, 
(though  we  dare  not  avow  it,)  that  there  may  be  a  grief 
which  cannot  be  forgotten.  Poor  Annie,  did  she  not 
know  that  the  day  was  short,  and  the  night  was  coming, 
the  night  of  peace  ?  Besides,  what  else  could  she  expect 
iu  a  world  like  this, 

*'  Where  tho  big  human  heart 

Is  but  an  auction  mart 
For  traffic,  and  barter,  and  sale ; 

Where  the  old  and  the  jouug 

Together  are  flung, 
With  hearts  all  aflame  and  bosoms  all  pale?" 

She  was  out  in  her  reckoning ;  her  place  was  in  the  outer 
ring,  few  enter  the  inner  circle  of  life's  delights.  She 
belonged  to  the  outer  world,  and  ought  to  have  been  con- 
tent with  her  lot  in  life.  Love  has  a  worbl  of  its  own  ;  it 
was  not  hers.  She  rebelled  and  was  flung  back  upon 
herself.  She  learnt  silence,  but  not  submission.  There 
was  no  murmur  on  her  lip,  but  it  quivered  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  and  her  eye  was  hot  and  tearless,  as  if  it  h<id  burnt 
itself  out.  Love  came  not  near  her  heart.  Made  for  better 
things,  she  remained  in  the  world,  that  had  charms  for  her 
no  more,  with  a  heart  unsatisfied,  and  with  a  quenchless 
desire  for  something  higher  and  holier  th;ni  it  afforded* 
She  had  no  consolation  for  a  heart  bruised  by  the  heel  of 
the  world,  and  knew  not  where  to  look  for  support  in 
her  hoar  of  trial.  She  might  have  exclaimed,  in  bitter- 
nest  of  spirit — 
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We  have  treated  this  work  of  fiction  as  we  found  it. 
We  avoided,  on  purpose,  the  introduction  of  the  religious 
element,  because,  despite  sundry  pious  passa^yes,  the  book 
itself  is  written  as  if  the  world  were  all  in  all,  as  if  there 
were  nothing?  stronger  than  nature,  sweeter  than  love, 
higher  than  humanity. 

We  do  not  know  under  what  category  the  writer  of 
Anne  Sherwood  would  place  the  religious  establishment 
of  the  country ;  whether  it  would  take  rank  among  the 
social  institutions,  or  whether  she  would  claim  for  it  a 
higher  position,  is  a  question  we  take  no  heed  to  investi- 
gate.    But  we  have  observed,  we  cannot  say  with  sur- 
prise, in  this  picture  of  a  certain  phase  of  English  life, 
men  and  women,  agitated  by  conflicting  passions,  under- 
going the  bitterest  trials  of  life,  enduring  with  a  strength 
jUI  but  heroic,  privations  all  but  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of 
humanity,  yet  unsupported  by  the  principles  of  religion, 
uninfluenced    by   the    bright    examples    of    Christianity, 
nnguided  even  by  the  faintest  indication  of  the  presence  of 
supernatural  motives.     We  find,  laid  open  before  our  eyes, 
the  refined  sensualism  of  the  Greek,  the  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman,  and  the  hardihood  of  the  Spartan,  but 
not  the  fortitude  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  of  the  Saint. 
The  unmurmuring  submission  of  the  will  is  not  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Christian,  the  unflinching  endurance  of  the 
Stoic  is  not  the  self-denial  of  the  Cross.   If  strict  fidelity  to 
life  be  the  praise  of  the  novelist,  no  blame  ought  to  attach 
to  the  writer,  who  boldly  holds  up  the  mirror  to  nature. 
Society  catches  a  reflection  of  itself,  and  is  startled  at  its 
own  deformity.      It  may  shatter,  indeed,  the  mirror  to 
fragments,  in  its  indignation,  but  the  truth  of  the  sight 
revealed     remains,     nevertheless,    in   judgment    on    its 
awakened  conscience.     We,  however,  are  free  to  own  that 
Protestantism  is  a  signal  failure  in  its  operation  upon  the 
motives  of  action,  a  greater  failure  in  its  every-day  work 
than  in  its  Sunday  wear.     The  minds  of  "  enlightened  '* 
men  in  the  nineteenth  century  incline  to  naturalism,  and 
shrink  with  instinctive  dread  from  the  supernatural.  Their 
eyes  are  restless    unless    they  can  pierce  the  veil  that 
shrouds  the  Invisible.     Their  reason  is  ill  at  ease,  unless 
it  can  track  the  ways  of  the  Incomprehensible,     Whatever 
remains  unaccounted  for  by  the  light  of  unaided  reason, 
is  with  them  untrue.     Protestantism  is  fast  lapsing  back 
into  Paganism,  into  the  worship  of  histinct,  into  the  deifi- 
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cation  of  nature.  It  is  Paganism  witbont  its  grnndcnr  of 
ritual,  and  iis  external  obedience  to  tbe  gods  of  its  own 
creation.  The  Pagan,  in  the  darkness  of  bis  superstition, 
watched  the  flight  of  birds,  and  examined  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  for  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will.  We  in  Pro- 
testant England  watch  the  flight  of  no  birds,  consult  the 
wisdom  of  no  auguries,  but  obey  in  pride  of  heart  the 
motions  of  our  own  will,  and  rely  only  on  the  dictates  of 
our  own  reason.  In  three  hundred  years  and  more  of 
Protestantism,  we  have  drifted  far  from  the  symbol  of  lif(\ 
In  the  march  of  intellect  we  have  left  the  cross  behind. 
Though  it  tower  in  golden  magnificence  above  the  mighty 
dome  that  overshadows  the  city,  the  mart  of  nations,  and 
the  boast  of  civilization,  yet  it  is  hfted  up  to  gratify  the 
eye,  not  to  reign  over  the  hearts  of  men  as  a  master.  It 
IS  an  ornament  and  nothing  more.  A  piece  of  antiquari- 
anisni  which  modern  progress  has  not  yet  abolished.  As 
a  principle,  it  is  as  obsolete  as  Gog  and  Mago^.  In  a 
state  of  society  where  Uationahsm  revels  in  the  university- 
ball,  and  is  paraded  and  adopted,  if  not  understood,  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  artizan,  where  blind  instinct,  with  all 
its  consequent  evils,  is  worshipped  and  obeyed  in  the  work- 
shop and  mill,  who  can  wonder  that  works  of  fiction, 
the  chief  intellectual  food  of  a  hungry  multitude,  shoulcl 
abound,  animated  by  no  principles,  to  say  the  very  least, 
higher  than  those  enunciated  by  the  ''Christian  Socialist.'' 
In  a  state  of  society  where  the  asceticism  of  the  saints 
reckons  as  the  absurdity  of  fools,  where  the  cross  is  a  sign 
to  be  contradicted,  who  can  wonder  at  the  immense  mass 
of  cheap  literature,  produced  to  pander  to  immorality  and 
unbelief,  and  which,  like  a  snake  in  the  grass,  taints  with 
its  poisonous  breath  the  almost  heathen  population  crowded 
together,  like  outcasts  of  society,  in  the  dens  of  our  large 
manufacturing  towns?  Iniquity  rises  like  a  malaria  and 
contagion  spreads.  In  the  light^  of  day,  and  amid  the 
decencies  of  society,  the  insinuations  and  apj)roachcs  of 
unbelief  are  veiled  and  masked.  We  may  rcgnrd,  there- 
fore, with  regret,  rebuke  with  indignation,  but  cann(a 
however  wonder  to-day  at  the  Naturalism  of  a  Berkeley- 
Aiken,  or  the  muscular  Olnistianity  of  a  Kingsley. 
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Art.  VI. — 1,  Corretpondenee  of  Charles,  first  Marquis  CornioaUis' 
Edited,  with  Notes,  bj  Charles  Ross,  E^q.  3  vols.  8vo.  Londoa  * 
Murray,  1859. 

2.  The  United  Irishmen,  their  Lives  and  Times,  With  additional 
authentic  Documents,  and  numerous  original  Portraits.  The 
whole  Matter  newlj  arranged  and  revised  ;  bj  Richard  R. 
Madden,  M.  R.  I.  A.  First  Series,  Svo.  Dublin  :  James  Duffy, 
1857. 

3.  The  United  Irishmen.  By  Richard  R.  Madden.  Second  Series^ 
8vo.     Dublin:  James  Du0y,  1858. 

OF  the  many  recent  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
last  two  generations,  from  family  sources,  there  is 
hardly  one  which  possesses  so  much  general  interest,  and 
certainly  not  one  which  possesses  so  special  an  interest  for 
Ireland,  as  the  private  and  confidential  correspondence  of 
Charles,  Lord  Cornwallis.  For  a  space  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  till  the 
middle  of  the  great  conflict  into  which  the  European  king- 
doms were  plunged  by  the  French  Revolution,  he  was 
almost  constiuitly  engaged  in  public  affairs,  whether  in  a 
civil  or  a  military  capacity.  For  a  considerable,  and 
that  the  most  critical,  part  of  this  long  public  service,  he 
held  in  his  own  person  the  twofold  responsibility  of  a  civil 
and  a  military  command.  When  he  had  hardly  completed 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Lord 
Granby  during  the  campaign  of  1758,  and  was  present  at 
the  various  actions,  including  that  of  Minden,  in  which  that 
general  was  engaged.  In  the  American  War  he  held  a 
command  from  1776  till  1781 ;  and  during  the  last  years  of 
this  period,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  chief  share  ia 
every  transaction  of  real  interest,  as  his  conunand  lay  in 
what  was  the  only  seat  of  active  operations.  He  had  the 
unusual  honoiir  of  twice  holding  the  office  of  Governor*' 
General  of  India;  and  he  was  sworn  into  office  a  third  time, 
though  he  did  not  actually  proceed  to  India.  His  first  term 
of  office  (1786-93)  included  the  memorable  struggle  against 
British  oupremacy  under  Tippoo,  and  (at  least  for  the 
social  history  of  British  India)  the  almost  equally  memo^ 
rable  "settlement"  of  the  Land  question.  The  occasioii 
of  his  secQn4  iiomination  was  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
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Army  in  1796.  His  third  appointment  was  ocMsioned  by 
the  misunderstandings  which  arose  between  Lord  Welles- 
ley  and  the  Conrt  of  Directors  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment; and  an  appointment  at  such  a  crisis  implied  the 
higlvest  tribute  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  ability,  as  well  as  to 
his  tact  and  administrative  capacity.  The  confidential 
correspondence  arising  out  of  such  employments  as  these, 
must  necessarily  supply  many  curious  personal  revelations, 
as  well  as  throw  much  interesting  light  upon  the  political 
events  of  the  period. 

But  the  great  interest  which  Mr.  Ross's  volumes  must 
have  for  our  readers,  arises,  we  need  hardly  say,  out  af 
Lord  Cornwallis's  Irish  administration,  during  the  bloody 
scenes  of  1798-9,  and  the  flagitious  profligacy  of  1800. 
During  this  entire  time  he  was  in  daily  correspondence 
with  the  beads  of  tlie  Cabinet  in  London,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  single  event  of  any  importance,  the  private 
history  of  which  may  not  be  read  in  his  communications, 
or  in  the  documents  which  accompany  and  illustrate  them. 
Less  interesting  to  Irish  readers,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable significance  in  the  present  condition  of  European 
folitics,  are  the  papers  connected  with  Lord  Cornwallis's 
'rench  Mission  to  the  First  Consul,  which  resulted  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Amiens.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  details  of  the  analogy ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disguise  from  oneself  that  the  existing  uneasy 
and  mistrustful  condition  of  the  public  mind  throughout 
Europe,  which  up  to  the  present  time  no  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations have  been  able  to  reassure,  arises  from  some  real 
or  fancied  resemblance  between  the  position  of  the  present 
Emperoi*  of  the  French,  and  that  of  the  first  JMapoleon, 
during  the  period  of  his  undeveloped  supremacy.  Lord 
Coniwallis's  report  of  hi«  interview  with  the  First  Consul  is 
JBL  most  remarkable  document,  and  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  politician  no  less  than  of  the  historical  student. 
Loi'd  CornwtUlis's  temper  and  disposition  too,  as  well 
JBLS  the  nature  of  the  greater  number  of  the  commands 
which  he  held^  hiure  i^paited  Bven  to  his  official  corres- 
pondence a  character  vei*y  different  from  the  cold  and 
formal  communications  which  we  usually  meet  with  under 
.the  name  of  State  Papers.  Most  of  his  commands  were 
independent  He  refused  the  Oovernor- Generalship  of 
India  when  it  was  first  offered  him  by  Lord  Shelburne, 
because  he  coiifiideiied  i.ts  |>ow€ii's  as  then  denned,  too 
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limited  for  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  administration  ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  Pitt's  new  East  India  Bill  had 
enlarged  the  Governor-Generars  authority,  that  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  office.  When  he  consented  to 
go  to  Ireland  in  1798,  it  was  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  chief  mihtary,  as  well  as  civil,  authority  should  be 
entrusted  to  him.  Hence,  as  in  all  cases  we  find  him 
act'mg  almost  entirely  for  himself ;  we  find  him  also  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  hccids  of  the  government  in 
England  entering  into  fuller  and  more  minute  details  for  the 
explanation  of  his  measures,  than  would  probably  have 
been  oftered  by  one  who  acted  niore  by  routine,  and  who 
shared  with  others  the  responsibility  of  the  proceedings 
which  he  had  to  recount.  Whether  it  be  attributable 
to.  this  circumstance,  or  to  the  frank  and  independent 
character  of  the  writer,  we  look  upon  Lord  Cornwallis's 
letters  as  among  the  most  instructive  state  papers  wo  havo 
ever  read. 

We  purpose,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  this  collection  of  state  papers,  the  most  valu- 
able in  many  respects  which  have  been  made  public  for  a 
long  time.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  the  editor  has 
spared  no  pains  to  illustrate  them  by  historical,  biographi- 
cal, and  above  all,  genealogical  annotations  ;  and  his  book 
in  this  particular  presents  a  most  creditable  contrast  to 
the  many  bald  and  slovenly  publications  of  the  same  class 
which,  for  the  last  ten  yeais,  have  inundated  the  literary 
market. 

Charles,  Earl,  and  subsequently  Marquis,  of  Cornwallis, 
was  the  sixth  child,  but  eldest  son,  of  the  first  Earl  Corn- 
wallis, and  was  born  December  31, 1738.  He  was  sent 
early  to  Eton,  where  the  most  notable  circumstance 
in  his  history,  is  his  receiving  at  the  game  of  hockey, 
from  Shute  Barrington,  subsequently  bishop  of  Durham, 
a  blow  on  the  eye  which  produced  a  slight  obliquity  of 
vision  never  afterwards  removed.  Whether  after  leavhig 
Eton  he  entered  the  University  appears  more  than  doubtful ; 
and  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  before  he  had  attained 
his  eighteenth  year  he  had  received  his  commission  in  tho 
1st  Guards,  now  the  Grenadier  Guards.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  sent,  under  the  tutorship  of  a  Prussian  officer, 
to  the  military  academy  of  Turin,  where  he  remained  for  a 
short  time ;  and  ultimately  joined  the  British  force  which 
was  collected  in  Germany  under  Lord  Granby,  m  1768. 
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In  the  following  year,  howevor,  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Eye,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  till  the  death  of  his  father;  when,  succeeding  to 
the  Earldom,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
November,  1762.  Nevertheless,  his  career  (although  he  is 
the  object  of  a  violent  tirade  in  one  of  Junius*s  Letters) 
does  not  present  any  event  at  all  deserving  of  notice,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  American  War,  in  which, 
although  he  had  uniformly  declared  his  sense  of  its 
injustice,  and  of  the  impolicy  and  inexpediency  of  the 
proceedings  which  led  to  it,  he  accepted  a  command  as 
general  of  division,  and  embarked  for  America,  February 
10th,  1776. 

The  history  of  this  ill-starred  campaign  is  familiar  to 
all  our  readers,  nor  will  the  papers  published  by  Mr.  Ross 
modify  in  any  material  particulars  the  judgment  which  has 
long  shice  been  pronounced  regarding  it.  Lord  Coiui- 
walTis's  share  in  the  responsibility  appears,  from  all  this 
correspondence,  to  have  been  precisely  what  was  repre- 
sented at  the  time. 

The  same  too,  may  be  said  of  the  military  portion  of  the 
history  of  his  command  in  India.  That  part  of  his  corres- 
pondence which  bears  upon  the  Mysore  campaign,  is 
miQuestionably  exceedingly  picturesque  and  graphic;  and 
well  deserves  for  its  own  sake  to  be  carel'uUy  studied  by 
those  who  feel  an  interest  iu  the  military  history  of  India. 
We  have  often  been  reminded,  in  turning  over  its  pages,  of 
the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  late  campaign.  With 
little  change  beyond  that  of  names  and  dates,  many  of 
Lord  (Jornwallis's  letters  might  be  taken  for  the  des- 
patches of  Lord  Clyde  written  in  the  course  of  last  year ; 
and  although  the  operations  of  a  single  bold  and  vigorous 
leader,  such  as  Tippoo,  must  necessarily  have  differed 
widely  from  the  weak  and  disjointed  efforts  of  the  unor- 
ganized masses  which  constituted  the  rebel  army  of 
1857-8,  yet,  from  that  seeming  immobility  which  marks 
the  oriental  character,  it  would  appear  as  if,  in  the  narra- 
tives of  last  year,  the  very  same  scenes  and  events  were 
repeating  themselves  after  an  interval  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  as  if,  merely  shifting  from  Mysore  to  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  we  had  but  opened  once  again  the  same 
chapter  of  the  great  historical  metempsychosis. 

The  history  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  civil  government  in 
India,  however,  is  much  more  important,  and  possesses  a 
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much  higher  practical  interest,  as  bearing  upon  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  that  vast  and  long-misgoverned  empire. 
Statesmen  have  long  felt  that  the  source  of  the  social  evils 
of  India  lies  far  deeper  than  the  forms  of  government,  and 
even,  important  though  they  be,  than  the  details  of  politi- 
cal and  legal  administration.  The  real  question  upon 
which  the  fortunes  of  India  turn  is  that  of  the  tenure  of 
land,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  government  thereto.  In 
succeeding  to  the  various  native  goyernments  which  we 
have  displaced  in  India,  by  the  successive  steps  of  conquest 
or  cession,  we  have  also  succeeded  to  what  had  been  the 
common  machinery  of  all  for  the  raising  of  revenue — 
the  land-tax,  in  some  of  its  various  forms.  That  this  tax 
had  been  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  that  its  ex- 
action had  been  attended  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  fraud, 
and  corruption,  under  all  the  native  governments,  is  quite 
certain ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  even  where  it  has  been 
most  abused  under  British  rule,  the  abuses  have  fallen  far 
short  of  those  which  had  become  inveterate  under  the 
native  rulers.  But,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  also  confessed 
that  our  own  administration^  of  the  land-system  of  India 
has  been,  and,  we  fear  still  is,  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
British  justice  and  humanity. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  India  three  different  systems  of 
land  tenure  prevail — the  village  system,  the  ryotwarry 
system,  and  the  zemindarry  system.  In  each  of  these 
three  systems  the  Government  exacts  a  certain  amount  of 
rent  or  land-tax,  which  forms  in  the  whole  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  Indian  revenue.^^ 

In  the  village  system^  which  prevails  throughout  the 
North  Western  provinces,  from  Gorruckpoor  and  Benares 
to  Delhi,  the  assessment  is  made,  not  upon  individual  cul- 
tivators, but  upon  villages;  and  the  Government  deals,  both 
for  the  assessment  of  the  amount  and  for  its  ultimate  col- 
lection, not  with  the  individual  cultivator  (or  ryot),  but  with 
the  village  authorities,  whoever  they  may  be.  In  some 
districts  a  system  called  Bhyakarah  (brotherhood),  prevails, 
according  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  village  are  managed 
by  an  elective  committee  (locally  designated  by  the,  to  ug 
ludicrous,  name  of  Punch)  who,  upon  the  one  hand,  settle 
with  the  collector  for  the  assessment  of  the  entire  tax 


*  Fifteen  of  the  tventy-six  millions  of  yearly  revenue. 
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chargeable  on  the  village,  and,  on  the  other,  apportion 
among  the  villagers  their  respective  amount  of  contribu- 
tion, for  the  due  collection  of  which  from  individual  ryots 
they  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  collectors.  In  other 
districts,  the  primitive  and  democratic  constitution  of  the 
village  system  has  been  supplanted  by  the  usurpation  of 
one  or  more  powerful  individuals,""*  who,  (by  a  modification 
of  the  system,  to  be  explained  hereafter),  permanently  hold 
the  place  of  the  elective  Punch  already  described,  and, 
under  the  title  of  Zemindars,  possess  alniost  arbitrary 
powers  in  reference  to  the  individual  residents  of  the 
village.  But  in  this  case  also  the  Government  deals 
directly  with  them,  and  not  with  the  ryots  themselves, 
whom  it  leaves,  both  for  the  amount  to  be  levied  and  the 
manner  of  its  collection,  to  the  dominant  party  of  the 
village.  In  other  places  there  is  still  a  further  departure 
from  the  democratic  system ;  certain  powerful  families  or 
individuals  having  usurped  authority  over  all  the  villages 
throughout  an  entire  district.  In  such  case  the  immediate 
action  of  the  Government  is  withdrawn  by  another  step 
from  ,the  individual  ryot.  The  collector,  in  this  system, 
deals  directly  with  the  zemindar  of  the  district  for  the 
whole  amount  of  its  land  revenue,  leaving  it  to  him  to 
arrange  with  the  several  village  zemindars  for  the  propor- 
tions to  be  paid  by  their  respective  villages,  they  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  having  authority  to  apportion  this 
amount  among  the  individual  ryots  of  each  village.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  although  in  each  of  these 
three  forms  of  the  village  system,  a  new  and  progressively 
increasing  burden  is  placed  upon  the  unhappy  cultivators, 
yet,  in  all  three,  the  Government  is  removed  from  direct 
connexion  with  the  details  of  assessment  for  individuals,  or 
with  the  means  employed  for  compelling  payment  of  the 
tax  so  apportioned  among  them. 

I    In  the  ri/o^i«;arr^  system,  no  such  machinery  for  self- 
assessment  or  for  joint  liquidation  of  the  land-tax  exists. 


*  These  iDdiriduals  are  known  as  the  zemindars  of  the  village ;— a 
name  which  will  be  presently  explained  in  the  more  general  signi- 
fication  in  which  it  is  understood  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  Even 
where  the  authority  of  the  zemindars  extends  over  a  number  of 
villages  (as  explained  above),  they  are  still  called  by  the  same 
name. 
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Each  individual  ryot  (cultivator),  holds,  directly  as  it  were, 
from  the  government,  and  is  himself  individually  respon- 
sible to  the  collector  for  the  amount  of  tax  at  which  he  is 
assessed.  The  collector  or  his  deputy  makes  a  circuit  of 
the  coUectorate  at  stated  periods,  first  for  the  assessment 
of  the  various  holdings,  (in  which  are  included  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
ryot,  and  the  kind  of  crop  which  he  is  to  produce)  and 
afterwards  for  the  collection  of  the  amount  assessed  upon 
each  puttee,  or  holding.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the 
Report  of  the  late  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Use 
of  Torture  at  Madras,  disclosed  the  existence,  among  the 
native  agents  employed  in  the  collection,  of  a  system  of 
torture  for  the  exaction  of  revenue,  the  details  of  which  are 
in  the  highest  degree  cruel  and  revolting,  and  even  offen- 
sive to  decency  itself.  Unhappily,  moreover,  it  was  but 
too  evident  that,  although  the  British  officials^  did  not 
personally  participate  in  these  hateful  transactions,  they 
must  have  been  in  many  cases  fully  cognizant  of  their 
existence,  or  at  least  nmst  have  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
and  ears  against  opportunities  of  information. 

The  third,  or  zemindarry  system  of  tenure,  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  village  system.  The  office  of  pre- 
sident of  the  village  council  of  assessment,  being  held  for 
a  series  of  years  by  members  of  some  powerful  family, 
came,  in  progress  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  hereditary, 
and  eventually  was  supposed  to  imply  some  proprietorial 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  hereditary  holder.  No  doubt 
is  now  entertained  that  there  was  not  any  real  foundation 
for  this  supposed  right.^*"  But  in  considering  the  question 
with  a  view  to  its  general  adjustment,  Lord  Cornwallis 
thought  it  expedient  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  the  zemin- 
dars, where  (as  in  the  Bengal  Government)  this  form  of 
tenure  prevailed,  strictly  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  ryots  who 
held  land  in  the  zemindarry,  stood  to  them  in  the  exact 
relation  of  tenants.  The  justice  and  policy  of  this  proceed- 
ing were  severely  criticized  at  the  time.  The  plan,  too, 
was  vehemently  resisted,  and  eventually  rejected  by  Sir 


*  The  word  zemindar  means  simply  land-agent ;  zemeen  sin^nifj- 
ii  land,  and  dor  being  but  the  normal  terminational  afSix,  sigiri- 
^..      QQQ  n^bo  deals  in,  or  manages,  that  to  which  it  is  affixed. 
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Thomas  Monro  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  the 
ryotwarry  system  is  still  maintained,  and  wliere  the  assess- 
ments are  still  temporary  and  variable.  Lord  CornwalHs, 
nevertheless,  firmly  adhered  to  the  twofold  principle ; — of 
proprietory  zemindars,  and  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
revemies ;  and  the  papers  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the 
first  and  second  volumes,  contain  a  detailed  and  most 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  entire  state  of  the  land  ques- 
tion, together  with  a  strenuous  vindication  of  the  course 
which  he  himself  recommended  for  adoption.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  m  the  readjustment  of  the  finances  of 
India,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  force  itself  upon  the 
legislature,  these  papers,  and  the  documents  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  will  deserve  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. The  editor  has  devoted  an  interesting  chapter  to 
a  resum^  of  the  whole  question  which  may  be  read  with 
great  advantage ;  but  the  materials  for  a  full  investigation 
of  it,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader's  own  judgment, 
must  be  sought  in  Lord  Cornwallis's  own  papers,  and 
especially  in  a  long  Minute,  dated  Feb.  10,  1790  (U.  459- 
74),  and  two  other  papers  addressed  to  the  Directors, 
Aug.  28, 1792,  and  Mar.  9,  1793. 

To  these  papers  we  must  refer  all  who  are  specially 
interested,  whether  in  the  past  history  of  the  Indian  Land- 
question,  or  in  the  future  discussion  of  that  important 
subject.  The  present  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  its  reconsideration  that  conld  possibly  have 
arisen.  As  regards  two  of  the  presidencies,  that  of  Madras 
and  that  of  Bombay,  it  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  some 
sense  an  open  question.  And  in  every  part  of  India,  even 
where  the  permanent  settlement  has  been  so  long  in  force, 
there  are  numberless  details,  and  those  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  which  not  only  admit  but  invite  a  searching 
revision  and  readjustment.  It  is  on  the  adjustment  of 
these  details,  much  more  than  on  those  great  schemes  of 
legislation  to  which  European  legislators  naturally  turn, 
that  the  future  fortunes  of  India  really  depend. 
»/>We  have  already  said,  however,  that,  for  our  readers,  the 
main  interest  of  the  CornwalHs  Papers  lies  in  the  Irish 
Correspondence  from  1798  to  1801.  For  some  portion  of 
the  curious  revelations  of  this  correspondence  the  public 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Irish  division  of  the  Castlereagh 
Papers,  Another  and  still  more  startling  glimpse  into  the 
secret  history  of  that  period  was  given  by  Dr.  Madden,  in 
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his  elaborate  and  searching  Memoirs  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, which  we  are  happy  to  see  in  a  new  and  more 
generally  accessible  edition,  of  which  two  volumes  have 
already  appeared.  But  neither  the  Castlereagh  Papers, 
nor  the  documents  collected  by  Dr.  Madden,  can  possess 
the  same  interest,  or  at  least  can  carry  with  them  the 
same  authority,  as  the  correspondence  of  the  responsible 
director  and  chief  of  all  the  proceedings  which  he  records, 
especially  of  one  who,  like  Lord  Oornwallis,  was  not  con- 
tent to  accept  at  second-hand  the  judgment  of  others,  but 
required  to  be  personally  informed  of  all  that  was  done  ia 
his  name.  The  circumstances,  too,  in  which  he  came  to 
Ireland,  and  the  juncture  of  public  affairs  at  which  he 
entered  upon  the  vice-royalty,  give  to  his  opinions  a 
weight  to  which  those  of  the  earlier  witnesses  on  the  side 
of  government  cannot  fairly  be  held  entitled.  When  Lord 
Oornwallis  arrived  in  Ireland,  the  Rebellion  had  already 
reached  its  crisis.  With  the  causes  which  led  to  the  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction,  with  the  early  measures,  by  which  the 
government  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to  force  it  on  into 
premature  violence,  on  the  other,  to  repress  it  by  the 
most  revolting  cruelties,  he  was  entirely  unconnected. 
He  had  no  foregone  conclusions  to  maintain,  no  confident 
predictions  to  verify,  no  hereditary  vindictiveness  to 
indulge.  He  came  to  Ireland  comparatively  a  stranger ; 
and,  although  of  course  his  bias  was  strongly  towards 
the  government  measures  and  views,  he  was  able  to  look 
upon  both  parties  with  a  comparatively  impartial  eye.  His 
first  impressions  of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  there- 
fore, are  of  the  utmost  value ;  and  our  main  object  in  this 
notice  is  to  collect  these  views,  in  so  far  as  they  are  preser- 
ved in  his  letters,  and  in  the  other  papers  which  he  embo- 
died in  his  Oorrespondence.  It  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
our  allotted  limits,  indeed,  to  enter  into  the  history  of  this 
unhappy  period  ;  and  we  shall  merely  weave  together  such 
portions  of  Lord  Oornwallis's  letters  as  exhibit  most  strik- 
ingly the  views  which  he  formed  regarding  the  state  of 
parties  in  Ireland,  the  causes  in  which  her  evils  originated, 
and  the  spirit  by  which  the  dominant  factions  of  me  time 
were  animated  towards  the  English  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  towards  their  unhappy  fellow-countrymen  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Ross  has  prefixed  to  the  papers  bearing  on  IrisK 
affairs  in  1798^  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
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time  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  entering  on  the  government.    His 
views,  although  somewhat  coloured,  as  may  he  supposed, 
by  the  medium  through  which  he  derived  them,  are,  on  the 
whole,  marked  by  candour  and  moderation.     In  describing 
the  alarming  state  of  things  which  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  person  of  undoubted 
firmness  and  acknowledged  judgment,  and  to  vest  in  his 
bands  the  supreme  military  as  well  as  civil  authority,  he 
acknowledges  that  "  a  long  course  of  neglect  and   mis- 
government  had  brought  Ireland  into  this  dangerous  posi- 
tion.    Formerly  the  Irish  Parlianient  met  biU  once  in  two 
years,  and  was  only  necessarily  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  Sovereign.     The  grossest  corruption  prevailed,   and 
Ministers,  almost  always  able  to  carry  any  question  about 
which  they  were  really  anxious,  were  very  indifferent  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  country,     A  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill 
relieved  them  from  all  difficulty  on  that  subject.     Little 
by  little  some  points  were  gained  by  the  popular  party. 
An   Octennial  Bill  was  passed,  and  when,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  England,  the  reofular  troops  were  nearly  all 
withdrawn  from  Ireland,  a  general  flame  burst  forth  which 
led  in  1778  to  the  formation  of  the  Volunteer  corps.   Forty- 
two  thousand  men  were  gradually  enrolled — the  officers, 
rejecting  royal  commissions,  were  chosen  by  the  members  of 
each  corps,  by  whom  also  Lord  Charlemont  was  nominated 
the  General. ^^     He  proceeds  to  detail  the  course  of  events 
by  which  the  Volunteer  Association  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Convention,  the  Convention  to  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  this  in  its  turn,  to  the  appeals  for  aid  from 
the  French  Directory.     The  Volunteer  Association,  how^ 
ever,  as  Mr.  Ross  observes,  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  certain  and  inevitable  disunion.     He  points  out 
that  "  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  were  mostly  Presbyterians, 
and  though  the  republican  nature  of  their  tenets  disposed 
them  eagerly  to  join  the  United  Irish,  they  hated  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  were  no  advocates  for  their  eman^ 
cipation.     As  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of 
the  Society  remained  in  a  minority,  and  the  doctrine  of 
emancipation  was  kept  in  the  background  by  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Presbyterians  joined  heartily  in  the  conspiracy; 
but  when  the  population  of  the  east  and  south  enrolled 
themselves,  and  emancipation  became  an  open  and  leading 
object,  the  hatred  of  Popery  diminished  the  zeal  of  the 
Ulster  peasantry.     The   Executive  Committee  laboured 
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energetically  to  re-excite  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the 
north ;  but  as  some  months  passed  before  their  efforts  were 
in  any  degree  successful,  their  position  at  the  close  of 
1797  was  one  of  great  perpexity,'* 

With  these  divided  councils  and  conflicting  views  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents,  the  opposite  party  was  at  least 
united  in  one  particular — a  deep  and  rooted  spirit  of 
revenge  and  blood.  Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  very 
moment  of  his  arrival,  expresses,  without  reserve,  his 
shame  and  horror  at  the  scenes  which  he  is  forced  to  wit- 
ness, and  the  sentiments  which  meet  him  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government  and  every  grade  of  society. 

**  The  overt  rebellion,'*  he  writes  to  Major-General  Ross,  July 
24,  179s,  <<is  certainlj  declining,  and  the  principal  leaders  in  Kil- 
dare  have  surrendered  with  a  stipulation  for  their  lires  only ;  bat 
the  whole  country  is  in  such  a  state  that  I  feel  frightened  and 
ashamed  whenever  I  consider  that  I  am  looked  upon  as  being  at  the 
head  of  it  Except  in  the  instances  of  the  six  state  trials  that  are 
going  on  here,  there  is  no  law  either  in  town  or  country  but  martial 
law,  and  you  know  enough  of  that  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  it,  evea 
in  the  best  administration  of  it ;  judgo  then  how  it  must  be  con^ 
ducted  by  Irishmen  heated  with  passion  and  revenge.  But  all  this 
is  trifling  compared  to  the  numberless  murders  that  are  hourly 
committed  by  our  people  without  any  process  or  examination  what- 
ever. The  jeomanry  are  in  the  stjle  of  the  Loyalists  in  America, 
only  much  more  numerous  and  powerful,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  ferocious.  These  men  have  saved  the  country,  but  they  now 
take  the  lead  in  rapine  and  murder.  The  Irish  militia,  with  few 
officers,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  worst  kind,  follow  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  jeomanry  in  murder  and  every  kind  of  atrocity,  and 
the  Fencibles  take  a  share,  although  much  behindhand  with  tlie 
others.  The  feeble  outrages,  burnings,  and  murders  which  are  still 
committed  by  the  Rebels,  serve  to  keep  up  the  sanguinary  disposi- 
tion on  our  side;  and  as  long  as  they  furnish  a  pretext  for  our 
parties  going  in  quest  of  them,  I  see  no  prospect  of  amendment. 

••  The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons  of  ike  country  aU  tends  to 
encourage  this  system  of  hlood^  and  the  conversation  even  at  my  tabU^ 
where  you  loill  suppose  1  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  i%  always  turns  on 
hanging^  shooting,  burning,  due,  d:c.,  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to 
death  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company.  So  much  for 
Ireland  and  my  wretched  sittiation,'' — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  368-9. 

^  Even  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  a  secret  and  confident 
tial  despatch,  dated  September  16th,  he  is  almost  equally 
unreserved. 

''The  quick  succession  of  important  events  during  the  short 
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period  of  mj  Lieuteoaacj  has  freqneatlj  direrted  mj  attention 
from  the  pursuit  of  that  great  question — How  this  country  can  be 
governed  and  preserved^  and  rendered  a  source  of  strength  and 
power,  instead  of  remaining  an  useless  and  almost  intolerable 
burthen  to  Great  Britain. 

"Tour  Grace  will  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you  that  I  have  succeeded  in  making  this  discovery. 
Sorry  am  I  to  say  that  I  have  made  no  further  progress  than  to 
satisfy  myself  that  a  perseverance  in  the  system  which  has  hitherto 
been  pursued,  can  only  lead  us  from  bad  to  worse,  and  after 
exhausting  the  resources  of  Britain  must  end  in  the  total  separation 
of  the  two  countries. 

**  The  principal  personages  here  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  directing  the  councils  of  the  Lords  Lieutenants  are  perfectly 
well-intentioned  and  entirely  attached  and  devoted  to  the  British 
connexion  ;  but  they  are  blinded  by  their  passions  and  prejudices, 
talk  of  nothing  but  strong  measures,  and  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  knowledge  of  a  country,  of  which,  from  their  mode  of 
governing  it,  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  proved  themselves  totally 
Ignorant. 

■^  To  these  men  I  have  shown  all  civility  and  kindness  in  my 
power,  and  have  done  for  them  all  ordinary  favours  which  they  have 
asked,  but  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  me,  because 
I  have  not  thrown  myself  blindly  into  their  hands.  With  the 
Chancellor,  who  can  with  patience  listen  to  the  words  Papist  and 
3foderation,  I  have  invariably  talked  on  all  public  points  which  have 
occurred,  and  I  have  shown  no  marks  of  confidence  to  any  other 
set  of  men,  and  have  particularly  given  no  countenance  whatever  to 
those  who  opposed  the  former  Government.  I  have  at  all  times 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose 
prudence,  talents,  and  temper  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend. 

*'  No  man  will,  I  believe,  be  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  any 
measures  which  Government  can  adopt  would  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say  what  those  should  be,  which  slowly  and  progressively  tend  to 
that  most  desirable  object. 

**  I  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  occupied  in  checking  the  growing 
evil,  but  so  perverse  and  ungovernable  are  the  tempers  here,  that  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  have  been  very  successful." — Vol.  ii., 
pp.  404^. 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  the  same  nobleman,  he  represents 
every  class  in  Ireland  as  infected  with  the  same  thirst  of 
blood.  In  deploring  the  ferocity  of  the  troops,  he  expresses 
his  fears  that,  in  the  Irish  corps  at  least,  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  private  soldiers,  (p.  355.)  He  describes  the  Irish 
iftilitia  (P-  357.)  as  *'  contemptible  before  the  enemy,  but 
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ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  extreme  when  any  poor  wretches, 
either  with  or  without  arms,  come  within  their  power;*' 
adding,  that  *'  murder  appears  to  be  their  favourite  pas^ 
time.''  The  parliament  he  pronounces  to  be  "  in  a  temper, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  conduct  business  with  credit 
to  themselves  or  utiHty  to  the  state;'*  (p.  358.)  and  of  the 
feelings  of  all  the  influential  classes,  without  exception,  he 
speaks  in  a  tone  of  almost  hopeless  despondency.  **  The 
principal  persons  of  this  country,**  he  says,  **  and  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  are,  in  general, 
averse  to  all  acts  of  clemency,  and  although  they  do  not 
express,  and  perhaps  are  too  much  heated  to  see  the  ulti- 
mate efiects  which  their  violence  must  produce,  would 
pursue  measures  that  could  only  terminate  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  country.  The  words  Papists  and 
Priests  are  for  ever  in  their  mouths,  and  by  their  unac- 
countable policy  they  would  drive  four-fifths  of  the  com- 
munity into  irreconcilable  rebellion ;  and  in  their  warmth 
they  lose  sight  of  the  real  cause  of  the  present  mischief,  of 
that  deep-laid  conspiracy  to  revolutionize  Ireland  on  the 
principles  of  France,  which  was  originally  formed,  and  by 
wonderful  assiduity  brought  nearly  to  maturity,  by  men 
who  had  no  thought  of  religion  but  to  destroy  it,  and  who 
knew  how  to  turn  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects  to  the  advancement  of  their  horrible  plot  for 
the  introduction  of  that  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  a  Jacobin 
revolution.** 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  Lieutenancy  Lord 
Comwallis  discountenanced  the  settled  determination  of  the 
ascendency  party  to  regard  the  revolutionary  movemient  as 
a  matter  purely  of  religion.  The  habit  of  **  substituting 
Catholicism  for  Jacobinism  as  the  foundation  of  the  rebel- 
lion,** met  with  his  hearty  condemnation;  but  he  found  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Chancellor,  which  he  deplores  in  his  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  but  too  generally  the  charac-^ 
teristic  of  Irish  Protestantism,  and  he  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  religious  animosities  were  the  great  obstacle  to 
any  just,  moderate,  or  lasting  measures  of  amelioration. 

One  of  his  letters  (July  26th,  1798)  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  places  this  in  a  very  painful  light. 

"A  proposition  of  an  extraor«Iinary  nature  was  brought  to  me 
on  the  night  of  the  24th,  from  a  number  of  the  state  prisoners,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  the  men  of  consequence  amongst  them,  (a  list  of 
their  names  is  enclosed)  offering  to  make  acknowledgement  of  their 
offences,  and  to  submit  to  banishment  for  life  to  any  country  in 
amity  with  His  Majesty,  provided  that  Bjrne  and  Oliver  Bond,  who 
were  then  under  sentence  of  death,  and  Neilson,  who  is  not  yet  trie(], 
but  who  is  likely  to  be  condemned,  miglit  be  included  in  the  offer, 
and  be  allowed  to  share  the  same  fate  with  them.  Your  Grace  will 
observe  that  it  is  in  general  supposed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
of  the  prisoners,  except  Neilson,  against  whom  there  is  any  evidence 
that  IS  likely  to  convict  him. 

'*  I  confess  that  I  thought  this  a  question  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  one  that  deserved  the  most  mature  consideration,  and 
Lord  Castiereagh  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  we  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  third  man  in  this  place  that  would 
agree  with  us,  and  I  was  sensible  of  the  danger  of  taking  a  step 
without  some  legal  or  political  support,  that  would  irritate  almost 
to  madness  the  well-affected  part  of  this  kingdom.  There  was  but 
little  time  for  deliberation,  as  Byrne  was  to  be  hanged  on  the  25th, 
and  Oliver  Bond  this  day.  The  Chancellor,  who,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  said  of  him,  is  by  far  the  most  moderate  and  right-headed 
man  amongst  us,  was  gone  for  a  week  to  his  country  house  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  has  of  late 
been  much  impaired,  and  I  knew  of  no  other  of  our  political  friends 
who  was  likely  to  have  temper  to  bear  even  the  statement  of  the 
question.  I  sent  therefore  yesterday  morning,  as  professional  men, 
for  Lords  Carleton  and  Kilwarden,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor* 
General,  and  the  Prime  Serjeant,  when  Lord  Castiereagh  submitted 
to  them  the  paper  with  the  signatures  above  mentioned. 

'*  Lord  Carleton,  who  might  in  any  country  be  considered  as  a 
cool  and  temperate  man,  gave  his  opinion  in  the  most  decided 
manner  against  listening  to  the  proposal,  and  declared  that  it  would 
have  such  an  effect  on  the  public  mind,  that  he  did  not  believe,  if 
Byrne  and  Oliver  Bond  were  not  executed,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a  jury  to  condemn  another  man  for  high  treason.  He  said 
that  several  of  those  who  signed  the  papers,  and  particularly  Dr. 
M'Nevin,  might  possibly  be  convicted,  and  that  others  might  be 
liable  to  pains  and  penalties  by  proceedings  against  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  short  he  gave  his  opinion  against  the  measure  in  the 
strongest  and  most  decided  terms,  and  Lord  Kilwarden  and  the 
Attorney-General  spoke  to  the  same  effect." — ^Vol.  ii.,  pp.  370-2. 

Lord  Corawallis  adds  that  he  was  not  convinced  by 
their  arguments,  but  unfortunately,  with  all  his  firmness 
and  self-reliance,  he  could  not  venture  to  act  against  them. 
"  I  did  and  still  do  consider,*'  he  says,  *'  the  establishment 
of  the  traitorous  conspiracy  by  the  strong  testimony  of  all 
the  principal  actors  in  it«  to  be  a  matter  of  much  more 
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consequence  than  the  lives  of  twenty  such  men  as  Oliver 
Bonei;  but  the  minds  of  people  are  now  in  such  a  state ^ 
that  nothing  but  blood  will  satisfy  them,  and  although  they 
will  not  admit  the  term,  their  conversation  and  conduct 
point  to  no  other  mode  of  concluding  this  unhappy  busi- 
ness than  that  of  extirpation.  Aylmer  and  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  in  Kildare  are  now  in  confinement 
here  previous  to  their  banishment,  by  which  peace  seems 
to  be  in  a  great  degree  restored  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  although  the  acceptance  of  the  submission  of  these 
people  has  been  a  most  unpopular  measure,  I  have  con- 
sented to  grant  the  same  terms  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Byrne,  who  is  the  most  powerful  and  active  leader  of  the 
Rebels  in  Wicklow/*  In  some  cases,  however,  he  acted 
with  greater  decision  and  independence.  We  may  instance 
one,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Ross. 

**  A  party  of  the  Mount  Kennedy  corps  of  yeomanry,  one  of  whom 
was  Whollaghan,  were  patrolling  at  night.  They  entered  a  cabin 
occupied  by  a  woman  named  Dogherty  and  her  son,  who  was  at  that 
time  eating  his  supper.  Whoilaghan  cliarged  him  with  having 
been  a  rebel,  and  declared  he  would  kill  him.  The  young  man 
begged  the  soldier  to  spare  his  life,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to 
go  before  a  magistrate.  Whoilaghan  however  twice  snapped  his 
piece  at  him,  and  one  of  his  comrades  coming  in  fired  and  broke 
Doghertj's  arm,  although  the  poor  mother,  seeing  their  murderous 
intentions,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  Whoilaghan, 
in  spite  of  her  prayers  and  entreaties,  deliberately  levelled  at 
Dogherty,  who  was  Ijiug  on  the  floor,  and  shot  him  dead.  A  per- 
manent Court-Martial,  consisting  of  Lord  Enniskillen,  President,  a 
Major,  and  three  Captains  of  the  5th  Dragoons,  one  officer  of  the 
Fermanagh  militia,  and  one  of  the  68th)  was  sitting  at  Dublin,  and 
Whoilaghan  was  brought  before  them.  The  facts  above  stated 
were  not  denied,  but  the  defence  was,  that  Dogherty  had  been  a 
rebel,  though  now  provided  with  a  protection,  and  that  Whoilaghan 
was  a  very  loyal  subject.  To  prove  this  some  evidence  was 
tendered,  and,  as  it  was  mostly  hearsay,  very  improperly  admitted. 
The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  prisoner  was,  that '  this  Court  do 
find  that  he  did  shoot  and  kill  Thomas  Dogherty,  a  rebel,  but  do 
acquit  him  of  any  malicious  or  wilful  inteutiou  of  murder," — ^Vol.  ii., 
p.  420. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  as  soon  as  the  proceeding  was  made 
known  to  him,  at  once  directed  the  military  secretary  to 
address  to  the  Conmianding  Officer  of  the  district  the 
followin>r  well-merited  censure. 
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"Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  proceediii|^<? 
of  a  General  Court-Martial  held  bj  your  orders  in  Dublin  barracks 
on  Saturday  the  13th  instant,  of  which  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen  was  President,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  jou  that  his 
Ezcellencj  entirely  disapproves  of  the  sentence  of  the  above 
Court-Martial,  acquitting  Hugh  WhoUaghan  of  a  cruel  and  deli- 
berate murder,  of  which,  by  the  clearest  evidence,  he  appears  to 
have  been  guilty. 

•'Lord  Cornwallis  orders  the  Court-Martial  to  be  immediately 
dissolved,  and  directs  that  Hugh  WhoUaghan  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  corps  of  yeomanry  in  which  he  served,  and  that  he  shall 
not  be  received  into  any  other  corps  of  yeomanry  in  this  kingdom. 

*'  His  Excellency  further  desires  that  the  above  may  be  read  to 
the  President  and  Members  of  the  Court-Martial  in  open  court. 

"  I  have,  &c., 

"  H.  Taylob,  Mil.  Sec. 

"  P.S.  I  am  also  directed  to  desire  that  a  new  Court-Martial  may 
be  immediately  convened,  for  the  trial  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be 
brought  before  them,  and  that  none  of  the  officers  who  sat  upon 
Hugh  WhoUaghan  be  admitted  as  Members.*' — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  419-20. 

Mr.  Ross  adds. 

•*  Whollaghan's  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  case.  Many  other 
trials  took  place  in  which  the  members  of  the  courts-martial,  influ- 
enced by  similar  feelings,  availed  themselves  of  every  subterfuge  ; 
sometimes  admitting  illegal,  sometimes  rejecting  legal,  evidence, 
to  avoid  giving  a  just  and  honest  decision.     Among  such  cases  may 

be  mentioned  the  trial  of  Lieutenant of  the militia, 

who,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Iiis  men,  had  committed  a  crime  as 
nearly  similar  as  possible  to  Whollaghan's.  Though  the  murder 
took  place  in  June,  1798,  the  trial  was  postponed  to  May,  1799, 

when  Lieutenant was  acquitted,  but  some  of  his  men  were 

convicted,  the  sentence  being — guilty,  death.  'But  it  appearing 
that  the  deceased  had  belonged  to  a  yeomanry  corps  which  had 
been  disbanded,  and  that  he  had  not  joined  any  other,  the  Court 
are  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed,  the 
prisoners  did  not  think  they  were  doing  an  improper  act  in  putting 
a  person  that  they  thought  a  Rebel  to  death,  and  from  their  former 
good  conduct,  the  Court  submit  to  his  Excellency  whether  they  are 
not  fit  objects  for  mercy,  and  be  sent  to  serve  in  a  regiment  abroad 
for  life.'  .... 

"  Lord  Cornwallis  took  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  trying  by  another  Court-Martial  Lieutenant 

,  who  was  evidently  the  most  culpable,  as  the  party  acted 

under  his  orders;  but  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he 
recommended  that  the  Lieutenant  should  be  dismissed  from  tlie 
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Beryice.  These  instances  prove  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  ample 
grounds  for  the  strong  expressions  often  used  in  his  private  letters.'' 
—Vol.  ii..  p.  421. 

But  we  must  not,  over  these  frightful  scenes,  detain  the 
reader  too  long  from  what  is  certainly  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  disclosures  contained   in  Lord   Cornwallis's 
correspondence — the  papers  of  1800 — 1801,  which  regard 
the  Act  of  Union.    Lord  Comwallis,  of  course,  (as  indeed 
almost  every   one  whose  correspondence   appears  among 
his  papers,)  is  very  clear  and  decided  as  to  the  policy  and 
necessity  of  that  measure.    But  the  main  ground  on  which 
Lord  Comwallis  advocates  it,  is  the  gross  and  all  but 
hopeless  corruption  of  the  entire  parliamentary  and  politi- 
cal system  of  the  country.    As  a  sample  of  the  jobbing 
which  was  then  prevalent,  and  the  unblushing  audacity 
with  which  it  was  pursued,  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe 
one  letter  which  Mr.  Ross  has  inserted  in  the  collection. 
The  writer  is  Richard,  Viscount  Longueville,  who  had 
been  M.  P.   for  various  Irish  boroughs,  from  1761   till 
1795,  when  he    was    raised  to  the  peerage.      The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  a  large^  collection,  of  the  same  tenor 
and  character,  preserved  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  for  the 
most  part  addressed  to  Mr.  Kippax,  then  chief  clerk  in 
the  Secretary's  Department,     It  must  be  premised  that 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  the  office  of  Storekeeper  in 
Cork,  the  late  occupant  of  which  had  just  died,  and  the 
reversion  of  which  had  been  promised  to  be  p^laced  at 
Lord  Longueville's  disposal.     It  appears,  notwithstand- 
ing, that,  by  some  secret  intrigue,  the  late  occupant  of 
the  office,  being  himself  inc<ipaciuited  for  its  daties,  had 
obtained  permission  to  sell  it  for  4il950, — in  reality  to  the 
collector  of  the  port,  but  nominally  to  a  third  party.     This 
Lord  Longueville  regards  as  a  gross  fraud  upon  himself, 
and  he  is  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  the  parties  *'  who  ffot 
the  infamous  act  transacted,'*  the  chief  of  whom  wasms 
rival  in  local  political  influence.  Lord  Shannon.    *'Ihad 
obtained,'*^  he  says, "  the  promise  for  my  opposition  to  Lord 
Shannon,  in  Lord  W.  and  the  M.  of  B/s  Government — ^I 
was  doubly  a  purchaser  ;  I  had  given  a  pecuniaiy  as  well 
as  a  parliamentary  consideration  for  the  patrona^ge  of 
Cork.    Every  man  knows  it  cost  me  twenty  thousand 
pounds  at  Cork  to  support  His  Majesty's  measures  and 
Ministers  during  and  siuce  the  Regency  business,  and  the 
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only  compensation  I  received  was  the  patronage  of  that 
district :  it  was  held  invioUite  to  me  until  now/* 

It  is  on  this  grievance  that  he  enlarges  in  the  following 
characteristic  document. 

**  Lord  Longueyille  to  Charles  Berkeley  Kippax,  Esq. 

«  Dec.  14, 1798.   ' 
'•Mj  Dear  Sir, 

«*  I  never  felt  myself  injured  so  sensibly  as  by  the  late  trans- 
action. I  have  a  positive  grant  of  the  office  Mr.  Strettle  enjoyed 
whenever  he  died,  under  Lord  Hobart*s  hand  ;  Lord  Shannon  knew 
it,  and  yet  he  has  been  the  person  who  has  made  Government  act 
to  meanly/  and  unjustly,  so  Lord  Castlereagh  states  to  me.  Now  I 
have  written  to  5lr.  Pitt  and  Lord  W.  to  London,  and  two  letters  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  there,  according  to  your  advice  ;  I  shall  wait  the 
consequence  with  impatience. 

'*  I  have  stated  that  thief  Pelhanrs  misconduct  to  me  in  full  terms 
to  them  all,  and  dwelt  much  on  his  giving  Purefoy's  employment 
away  without  the  promised  equivalent  elsewhere  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  engagement  at  Cork.  Mr.  Cooke  is  the  man  who 
opposes  me,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  serves  Lord  Shannon. 
I  am  afraid  my  letters  to  Lord  Castlereagh  may  be  stopped  in 
Dublin,  though  they  are  directed  to  Loudon.  The  Chancellor  is 
the  person  who  has  made  Cooke  so  violent  and  active  for  Lord  Shan- 
non. Lord  Castlereagh  iu  his  letter  to  me  knows  nothing  of  the 
business^  and  he  confounds  it  with  Harrison's,  which  he  says  is 
ordered.  No  Harrison  appears,  or  any  man  for  him.  I  wish  you 
would  appear  for  him  and  get  it  finished. 

••Now  Strettle's  office,  which  was  given  to  me  when  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  is  given  over.  On  his  return  Mr.  Shaw  gave  him  1950Z.  for  to 
appoint  him  deputy.  He  took  chance,  through  Lees,  to  get  tlie 
name  of  a  brother  inserted  in  the  room  of  Strettle*s.  He  failed 
unless  I  agreed  to  refund  him.  He  then  agreed  with  Mr.  Harding, 
a  friend  of  Lord  Shannon,  and  he  allows  Mr.  Harding  200Z.  a-year 
for  his  name  and  doing  duty.  On  Harding's  first  application  Lord 
Shannon  wrote  to  him  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  as  it  was 
engaged  to  me,  and  desired  him  to  think  no  more  of  it.  On  Lord 
Camden's  departure  Lord  Shannon  wrote  to  Harding  that  he  had 
contrived  to  get  it  for  him,  and  get  him  appointed  in  the  room  of 
Strettle,  who  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  office,  having  sold  all  his 
right  for  1950Z.  to  Shaw.  My  letter  from  Lord  Hobart  states  that 
whenever  Strettle  died  I  should  have  the  employment  for  my 
friend.  Of  course  I  had  no  claim  until  his  death,  nor  Government 
any  knowledge  of  the  pecuniary  dealing.  The  office  is  now  10002. 
a-year ;  it  has  increased  bj  the  war,,  as  the  merohants  have  not 
money  to  pay  the  dati(      ti     ^  i  own  cellars 

are  niade  the  stores^  for  ly 
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Lord  ShaDtxon  bas  not  acted  as  I  expected  ;  I  liavo  found  the  oM 
adage  true,  'a  reconciled  friend  is  a  double  enemy.'  However, 
Government  and  that  Mr.  Pelham  are  more  to  blame  than  he  is, 
for  I  well  know  he,  Lord  Shannon,  will  take  all  he  can  from  the 
Government,  and  he  cares  not  what  scrape  he  brings  them  into. 

"  Send  me  two  new  almanacks  of  different  kinds,  and  anything 
new  for  Christmas. 

•*  What  is  become  of  Harrison  ?  On  the  4th  of  July,  1797,  Lord 
Camden  gave  me  Davis's  office  for  him.  Davis  recovered,  and 
Lord  Camden  wrote  to  me  that  he  would  put  Harrison  into  the 
office  before  he  went  away.  Davis  agreed,  and  now  on  the  I4th  of 
December,  1798,  it  remains  uncompleted,  and  on  account  of  Harri- 
son, though  I  have  often  wrote  to  him. 

*'  Most  truly  yours, 
— Vol.  iii.,  pp.  17,  18.  ••  LoNGuiviLLS." 

Lord  Longueville  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  type  of  the 
Irish  parliamentary  jobber  of  the  last  century*  It  need 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  this  very  spirit  of  corruption, 
universal  as  it  was,  was  the  instrument  with  which  the 
Government  of  1800,  resolved  to  carry,  at  any  cost,  the 
measure  of  Union,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  overthrow  of  the  system.  The  gross  and  wholesale 
bribery  by  which  the  Union  was  effected,  and  which  em- 
braced almost  every  class  possessed  of  political  influence, 
and  assumed  almost  every  conceivable  shape  of  allm^ement, 
has  long  been  a  proverb.  Dr.  Madden^s  volumes  contain 
numberless  and  most  revolting  details  of  the  earlier  and 
even  more  hateful  profligacy  of  the  Government  and  its 
officials  during  the  progress  of  the  Rebellion.  But  we  owe 
to  Mr.  lloss  the  complete  exposure  of  all  the  details  of  the 
Union  intrigues,  which  may  startle  even  those  who  had 
been  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  general  truth  of  the 
popular  opinions  regarding  it.  We  must  leave  to  the 
reader  himself  the  task  of  tracing  out,  through  its  mani- 
fold forms,  the  strange  and  disgraceful  story,  written  in 
the  historical  records  which  Mr.  Ross  has  brought  to 
light.  But  it  is  impossible  even  to  glance  into  the 
pages  of  his  third  volume  without  being  struck,  not  only 
by  the  universality  of  these  corrupt  practices,  but  also 
by  the  openness  and  absence  of  all  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, which  characterised  many  of  the  actors.  *'  Lord 
Castlereagh  pointed  out  how  many  of  the  various  classes 
affected  by  the  plan  originally  proposed,  might  .be  con- 
ciliated. ^  These  were,  1st,    Borough   Proprietors,  who 
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init^ht  be  compensated ;  2nd,  the  primary,  and,  3rd,  the 
secondary  interest  in  counties.  If  each  county  had  but 
one  member,  the  primary  interests  would  still  be  pre- 
dominant, though  exposed  to  frequent  contests,  but  the 
secondary  must  be  destroyed.  By  retaining  both  seats 
all  parties  would  be  gainers,  as  a  seat  in  the  Liiperial  Par- 
liament would  be  of  greater  value  than  a  seat  in  the  Irish 
House.  4th,  Ban'isters,  of  whom  there  were  fifty  in  this 
Parliament;  they  had  always  considered  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  the  road  to  preferment.  6th,  the  purchasers  of  seats, 
who  might  receive  compensation.  6th,  individuals  con- 
nected either  by  residence  or  property  with  Dublin.'' 

The  estimated  expenditure  required  to  effect  this  whole- 
sale purchase  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  was  a 
million  and  a  half,  but  it  far  exceeded  that  amount.  In 
the  direct  purchase  of  the  support  of  needy  hirelings, 
chiefly  in  the  class  of  barristers,  a  large  sum  was  expended. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wickham, 
contains  repeated  demands  for  the  secret  subsidies  to  be 
employed  in  this  disreputable  service.  "  Already,'*  he 
writes,  Jan.  2,  1799,  '*  we  feel  the  want,  and  indeed  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  the  primum  mobile.  We  cannot  give 
that  activity  to  the  press  which  is  requisite.  We  have  good 
materials  amongst  the  young  barristers,  but  we  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  waste  their  time  and  starve  into  the  bargain. 
1  know  the  difficulties,  and  shall  respect  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  extent  of  our  expenditure ;  but  notwith- 
standing every  difficulty,  I  cannot  help  most  earnestly  re- 
questing to  receive  6000Z.  in  bank-notes  by  the  first  messen- 
ger." So  early  as  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Wickham 
replies  (p.  34)  that  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  say  that  **  a 
messenger  will  be  sent  off  from  hence  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow  with  the  remittance  particularly  required  for  the 
present  moment,  and  thxit  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  every 
reason  to  hope  that  means  will  soon  be  found  of  placing  a 
larger  sum  at  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  disposal."  In  the 
end  of  the  same  year  Lord  Castlereagh  expresses  his 
hope  **  that  the  Duke  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  requesting 
that  you  will  assist  us  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  you  did  previous  to  Mr.  Elliott's  leaving  London. 
The  advantages  have  been  important,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  this  request  should  be  complied  with  without 
delay." 

On  the  second  of  Jan.  1800,  Lord  Castlereagh  writes  to 
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Mr.  King,  then  Secretary  of  tUe  Treasury,  "  I  am  im- 
patient to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject  of  my  letter  to  the 
Duke.  We  are  in  great  distress,  and  I  wish  the  trausmiss 
was  more  considerable  than  the  last,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  not  be  destitute  of  the  means  on  which  so 
much  depends/'  On  the  25th,  he  renews  the  application 
still  more  urgently,  (p.  170).  On  the  27th  Feb.  he  writes 
again : 

'*....  I  see  no  prospect  of  conyerts  ;  tbe  Opposition  are  steady 
to  each  other.  1  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  friends  true. 
A  few  votes  might  have  a  very  injurious  efifect  We  require  your 
assistance,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  expec- 
tations which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  creating  at  the  moment  of 
difficulty.  You  may  be  sure  we  have  rather  erred  on  the  side  of 
moderation '* — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  200,  201. 

On  March  1st,  same  year,  Mr.  Cooke  writes  most  ur- 
gently (p.  202)  to  know  when  the  promised  remittance  will 
arrive.  But  some  difficulties  seem  to  have  arisen,  for  Mr. 
Cooke,  after  seeing  the  Duke,  writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
(p.  226),  April  5,  1800,  *'  I  have  seen  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr.  Pitt  a  second  time.  The  Duke  is  anxious  to 
send  you  the  needful.  Mr.  Pitt  was  equally  disposed,  but 
fears  it  is  impossible  to  the  extent.  He  will  continue  to  let 
you  have  from  8,000Z.  to  10,000  for  five  years.  I  hope  to 
find  out  to-night  what  sum  can  be  sent/' 

^  This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  classes  to  which  this 
gigantic  scheme  of  corruption  addressed  itself.  The  great 
parliamentary  interests  were  to  be  purchased  up;  partly  by 
peerages  or  promotions  in  the  peerage,  partly  by  hard  cash, 
in  the  shape  of  compensation  for  disfranchised  boroughs, 
which  were  bought  up  (at  £15000  each,  apportioned  when 
there  were  several  joint  proprietors,  according  to  the  several 
interests]^)  with  a  sum  of  £1,260,000.  One  proprietor.  Lord 
Downshire,  received  in  this  way,  £52,600.  ^  Twenty-two 
new   Irish  peerages   were   created,    and   nineteen  peers 


*  The  table,  a  most  curious  one,  is  given  at  pp.  321-3.  The 
proceeds  of  three  Church  boroughs  were  paid  over  to  the  Board  of 
First-fruits,  and  the  sum  of  £15,000  for  the  borough  of  Swords, 
which  was  nullxus^  was  expended  in  founding  the  Free  School  of 
that  town,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  recent  dispa- 
tation. 
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received  promotion,  while  several  others  received  English 
peerages. 

Public  men  of  less  ambitious  views,  were  conciliated  by 
places,  many  of  them  sinecures^  and  pensions,  or  money 
compositions  for  pensions.  Of  thirty-two  "  friendly"  bar- 
risters, who  took  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Bar,  in  December  1798,  there  were  but  five 
who,  in  the  distribution  of  phices,  at  the  end  of  1803, 
remained  unrewarded. 

A  still  lower  deep  of  profligacy  is  revealed  in  the  follow- 
ing memorandum:  which,  however,  rather  regards  the 
corruption  practised  during  the  Rebellion,  than  that  of  the 
Union. 


<« 


Pensions  to  Lojalists. 


'*  I  submit  to  jour  Lordship  on  this  head  the  following: — 

"First,  that  Mac should  have  a  pension  of    .         .         .    ^00 

'<  He  was  not  mnoh  ttrnsted  in  the  Rebellion,  and  I  believe 
has  been  faithful. 
** Francis  Higgins,  proprietor  of  the  'Freeman's  Journal/ 
was  the  person  who  procured  for  me  all  the  intelligence 

respecting  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  got to  set 

him,  and  has  given  me  much  information  ....  300 
"  M'Guichen,  who  is  now  in  Belfast,  ought  to  have  •  .  150 
**  I  wish  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nicholson^  whom  I  emploj 

regularlj,  should  have 50 

*'  Darragh  ought  to  have  for  himself  and  wife,  at  least  •       200 

"  (At  first  written  300/.) 
**  He  might  be  mentioned  in  the  Lojalist  Bill. 


£1000 


"  Swan 
"  Sirr  - 


'*  I  think  it  might  be  right  to  get  rid  of  many  of  our  little  pen- 
sioners, and  Major  Sirr's  gang,  bjr  sums  of  monejr  instead  of  pen- 
sions. Marsden  will  be  kind  enough  to  confer  with  Sirr  upon  the 
several  cases,  and  see  which  can  be  got  rid  of  bj  a  sum  of  monej» 
which  require  stipends* 

'*  Mr.  Wilson  and  others  recommend  that  Coleman  should  get 
office  or  pension.  He  lost  his  property,  his  house,  &c.,  being  burnt 
down  bj  the  Rebels. 

"Pollock's  services  ought  to  be  thought  of.  He  managed 
Mac  and  M*Guichen»  and  did  much.  He  received  the  place  of 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace,  and  he  has  the  fairest  right  to 
indemnification. 
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"  Saronel  Turner £300 

Francis  Greiiville  Trao^          ....  300 

Leonard  M'Aualljr 300 

Johu  tiuichen           ......  150 

Mr.  an.I  Mrs.  Daragh 200 

Bdward  NiclioUon 50 

(James)  Gray 50 

Rlrs.  (Marj)  Eldow 30 

(Richanl)  Harpur 50 

(Richard)  Callaglian  and  (Add)  wife         .         .  40 

£1170 

(ReT.)  Gilmer 30 

"These  sums  vere  given  b;  a  warrant  dated  December  20,  1800, 
but  the  names  were  kept  aeoret — the  payments  being  conl<leutially 
made  by  the  Under-Seoretary.  None  of  tbe  recipienta  are  ui>w 
liTiog."— Vol.  iiL,  pp.  320  21. 

The  "  Mac ,"  of  tliia  memorandum,  as  U  plaiu  from 

the  list  wliich  follows,  was  the  welt  known  popular  hams- 
ter Leonard  Mac  Nally,  "who  was  regularly  employed  hy 
the  rebels,  and  much  in  their  confidence."  Dr.  Madden 
in  a  special  appendix  (ii.  567)  on  the  subject,  had  fully 
establislied  the  treachery  of  this  base  man ;  but  none  of 
the  documents  which  had  come  nuder  Dr.  Madden's 
notice,  actually  contained  Mac  Nally's  name. 

No  wonder  that  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  Lord  Com- 
wallis wrote  :  "  The  political  jobbing  of  this  country  fifets 
the  better  of  me :  it  lias  ever  been  the  wish  of  my  life  to 
avoid  all  this  dirty  business,  and  I  am  now  involved  in  it 
beyond  all  bearing,  and  am  consequently  more  wretdiad 
than  ever.  I  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  ^et  out  of  this  most 
cursed  of  all  situations,  and  most  rcpngtumt  to  my  feelings. 
lioiv  1  long  to  kick  tkoie'ivhom  mi/  public  duty  obliget 
me  to  court !  It'  I  did  not  hope  to  fict  out  of  this  country, 
I  should  most  earneBtly  pray  for  immediate  death.  No 
man,  I  am  sure,  ever  experienced  a  more  wretched  exis- 
tence ;  and  after  all  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  i 
the  country, 

"  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  vho  know  and  < 

Enrsue  their  own  little  dirty interc      i,  although  thoya 
lind  as  not  to  see  that  they  must    e  overwliclined  ii 
general  wreck,  have  art  enough  to  nstil  ttieir  owan' 
and  wicked  sentiments  into  the  the 
members,  and  in  the  hopes  of  gett 


lod  exi8- 
e  to  sav^^ 
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at  a  distant  period ,  they  will  hazard  as  many  thousands 
which  they  at  present  possess/* 

No  wonder  that  we  find  him  again  declaring,  *'My 
occupation  is  now  of  the  most  unpleasant  nature,  nego- 
tiating and  jobbing  with  the  most  corrupt  people  under 
heaven,  I  despise  and  hate  myself  every  hour  for  engag- 
ing m  such  dirty  work,  and  am  supported  only  by  the 
reflection  that  without  an  Union  the  British  Empire  must 
be  dissolved.  When  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  unreason- 
able demands  of  our  politicians,  I  often  think  of  two  lines 
of  Swift,  speaking  of  tne  Lord- Lieutenant  and  the  system 
of  corruption — 

** '  And  then  at  BelzebuVa  great  ball, 
Complains  his  budget  is  too  small.'  " 

A  curious  characteristic  of  the  time  is,  that  in  this 
strange  contest  the  opposition  encountered  the  govern- 
ment with  their  own  weapons.  They  too,  were  prepared 
to  compete  with  ministers  and  even  to  outbid  them  in 
the  vote-market  Lord  Castlereagh  informs  the  Duke 
of  Portland  (Jan.  20th,  1800)  that "  a  very  considerable 
sum  has  been  subscribed,  as  it  is  professed,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  seats  to  resist  the  Union.  If  I  can  believe  a 
member  of  Parliament  who  has  now  a  seat  vacant,  40002. 
was  offered  him  for  the  return  in  Mr.  Currau's  favour. 
Two  lawyers,  of  very  dubious  principles,  Mr.  Burrows  and 
Mr.  Goold,  have  been  returned  for  two  seats  which  we 
bad  reason  to  count  upon.*' 
^    And  again^  in  February  7th,  1800,  he  added, 

*'  Colonel  Bagwell's  desertion  was  altogether  unexpected ;  he  bad 
engaged  in  the  strongest  manner  to  give  the  measure  his  unqualified 
support,  and  the  objects  he  solicited  were  promised.  His  change 
of  conduct  is  attributed  partly  to  fear  and  partly  to  expectations 
given  him  by  the  leaders  of  Opposition  m  the  event  of  their 
influence  being  established.  Sir  R.  Butler,  Mahon,  and  Fether- 
stone,  were  taken  off  by  county  cabals  during  the  recess,  and 
Whaley  absolutely  bought  by  the  Opposition  stock-purse.  He 
received,  I  understand,  2000L  down,  and  is  to  receive  as  much 
more  after  the  service  is  performed. 

'*  We  have  undoubted  proofs,  though  not  such  as  we  can  disclose, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  as  high  as  50001,  for  an  individual  vote, 
and  I  lament  to  state  that  there  are  individuals  remaining  amongst 
us  that  are  likely  to  yield  to  this  temptation.  A  not  less  formidable 
principle  we  have  to  contend  against  is  the  effect  produced  by  their 
system  of  intimidation  on  the  minds  of  our  timid  and  lukewarm 
friends.     The  Opposition  have  shown  their  determination  to  rousa 
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tbe  disaffeotion  of  the  country,  and  to  hunt  the  people  and  the 
Government,  and  have  not  confined  their  ofiforts  to  the  people  alone  ; 
both  Yeomanry  and  Militia  are  held  forth  to  Bhake  the  conatancy  of 
our  friends." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  182. 

In  truth  the  whole  affair  of  parliamentary  influence  and 
parliamentary  votes  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  One  member,  the  celebi^ated  **  Dick  Martin/' 
actualljr  put  in  a  claim  of  £2000.  to  the  Compensation 
Committee,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  paid  ^000.  for  his 
seat ;  and  that  since  instead  of  eight,  he  had  only  held  it 
four  years  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  union,  he  was 
entitled  to  half  the  purchase  money  restored  ! 

We  would  gladly  have  spared  our  readers  this  melan- 
choly and  disgraceful  picture,  but  it  is  right  that  these 
truths  of  history  should  be  known.  Nor,  with  all  their 
jn-ofessions  of  disgust  and  loathing,  can  we  hold  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  still  more  Lord  Oastlereagh,  free  from 
the  shame  of  this  flagitious  profligacy.  They  stand  con- 
demned by  the  homely  adage  which  places  the  receiver 
and  thief  in  the  same  disreputable  category.  It  is  impoe- 
fiible  to  deny  the  great  talents,  and  in  many  respects  the 
upright  ultimate  intentions  of  both,  especially  of  the  former; 
but,  even  by  tlieir  own  avowals,  they  stooped,  on  some 
occasions  in  opposition  to  their  better  judgment,  to  truckle 
to  the  fierce  and  bloody  passions  of  the  party  whose  ferocity 
and  blood-thirstiness  they  secretly  condemned,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  indulge  and  to  profit  by  the  mercenary 
spirit  of  those  whose  baseness  and  corruption  they  pro- 
fessed to  loathe. 

There  is  one  point  of  the  negotiations  regarding  "the 
Union  into  which  we  proposed  to  enter,  but  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  satisfactorily  within  our  preseui 
limits — the  question  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Perhaps  we 
may  find  another  opportunity  of  returning  to  this  part  of 
the  subject.  Nothing  could  be  more  precise  and  explicit 
than  the  declarations  of  Lord  Coniwallis  of  the  necessity, 
as  well  as  the  expediency  and  policy  of  concession ;  and 
the  publication  of  these  papers  establishes  even  more 
clearly  than  before  the  cruelty  and  treachery,  as  well  as 
injustice,  of  the  conduct  pursued  towards  them  by  the 
English  Cabinet,  when  the  Rebellion  having  been  Biip«* 
pressed,  and  the  project  of  Union  accomplished,  they 
could  afford  to  disregard  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  people^ 

id  to  set  their  feelings  at  defiance. 
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Abt.  VII. — ItaJy — Remarks  made  in  several  visitg,  from  the  year 
1816  to  1854.  \)f  tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Broughton,  G.  C.  B. 
2  vols.    London:  Murraj,  1859. 

*'  TT  is  a  pretty  poem/*  said  "  Slashing  Bentley*'  to 
X  the  translator  of  the  Iliad,  when  the  latter  spoke  of 
the  translation  as  his  Homer  \^  **  It  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr. 
Pope,  hnt  you  must  not  call  it  Homer.'*  In  our  day  we 
have  Mr.  Whiteside's  Italy,  Mr.  Dickens'  Italy,  Lord 
Broughton's  Italy,  and  other  Italies  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion ;  but  of  Lord  Broughton's  alone  it  can  be  said,  that  it 
is  '*  a  pretty  book  ;''  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  that  his  Lordship  would  do  wron^  to  call  it  **  Italy.*' 
His  volumes  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Whiteside  and  Mr. 
Dickens,  in  the  essential  particular  of  having  been  written 
by  a  man  of  letters,  and  by  one  who  knew  a  good  deal — 
something,  at  all  events,  about  the  subject  in  nand.  His 
mind  is  better  stored,  even  if  his  judgment  be  not  better 
balanced  than  that  of  travelling  Englishmen  in  general. 
That  same  is  a  gain.  The  rumble  and  shriek  of  White* 
side,  and  the  dimpling  self-complacency  of  Dickens,  the 
one  so  hollow,  the  other  so  shallow,  are  about  equally 
wearisome.  Lord  Broughton,  on  the  other  hand,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  him,  does  rarely  tire  you.  He 
now  and  then  plays  in  an  odd  way  of  his  own  with  facts 
strangely  jumbled,  more  strangely  assorted,  and  turning 
up,  you  know  not  how ;  but  they  are  facts  all  the  while, 
and  are  so  far  worth  knowing.  If  some  of  them  trip  you 
occasionally,  it  is  only  by  reason  of  their  disorder,  and  as 
they  are  not  very  hard  in  themselves  you  escape  without 
much  hurt.  At  times,  however,  it  nmst  be  admitted. 
Lord  Broughton  writes  things  which  are  not  facts,  but 
without  ceasing  to  amuse,  unless  when  he  borders  upon 
ill  nature :  and  at  other  times,  as  happens  with  the  best  of 
us,  he  gets  a  solid  fact  by  the  wrong  end,  and  hits  you 
nothing  the  less  hard  on  that  account.  Lord  Broughton 
would  not  be  an  Englishman  did  he  fail  to  speak  confi- 
dently of  most  things  which  he  does  not  understand  in 
foreign  countries ;  he  would  probably  lose  caste  altogether 
if  he  did  not  express  a  proper  contempt  for  their  institu- 
tions, and  for  tneir  religion ;  but  he  should  have  sunk 
Mr.  Hobhouse  completely  in  Lord  Broughton,  had  he 
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forborne  to  sneer  at  sacred  things  and  plnces.  Accord- 
inirly,  Lord  Broughton  has  done  everything  in  that  behalf 
which  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  Englishman  to  do :  seeing, 
however,  that  he  is  not  an  atom  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bours in  that  respect,  and  all  to  nothing  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  them,  we  shall  have  a  glance  at  his  Italy. 

The  two  volumes  are  composed,  as  the  author  informs 
lis,  of  the  notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  with 
which  every  reader  of  that  book  is  familiar,  and  of  materials 
which,  though  they  had  been  intended  for  the  notes  at  the 
outset,  outgrew  the  dimensions  of  notes,  and  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hobhouse  in  a  sei>arate  volume.  All  those 
Lord  Broughton  h«as  worked  up  into  his  present  book,  with 
the  slightest  possible  alteration ;  connecting  by  an  occa- 
sional narrative  the  otherwise  detached  observations  which 
make  up  the  volumes.  The  narrative  portion  is  undoubtedly 
interesting,  although  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  the  distin- 
guished people,  into  contact  with  whom  the  author  was 
thrown  during  his  travels,  are  very  short.  Byron,  Shelley, 
Madame  de  btael,  and  Schlegel,  are  disposed  of  in  the  first 
chapter,  but  a  tribute  is  afterwards  paid  to  Madame  deStael, 
to  which  the  author  refers  in  that  same  chapter,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  what  a  lawyer  would  call,  incorporated  with 
it  by  reference.  Lord  Broughton  has  a  singular  habit;  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  afiectation,  of  translating  by 
*'Mr.'*  the  corresponding  term  in  foreign  .languages; — a 
peculiaritv  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Macaulay  notices 
in  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  where  the  compli- 
mentary title  of  "  Abbe'*  is  rendered  by  *'  Abbot.'*  Thus 
we  find  Lord  Broughton  writing  of  Mi\  Schlegel  and  Mr. 
de  Bonstetten.  As  to  Mr.  Schlegel,  it  strikes  us  you 
might  with  almost  equal  propriety  speak  of  Mr.  Virgil,  or 
of  Mr.  Shakspeare.  After  glory  and  time  have  both  given 
their  consecration  to  a  name,  it  is  stripped  of  all  conven- 
tional frippery,  as  sufficing  for  its  own  adornment.  Lord 
Broughton 's  travels  take  him  along  the  identical  ground 
that  is  overrun  by  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of  our 
countrymen  every  year,  so  that  he  has  acted  wisely  in 
giving  us  very  little  about  his  travels  as  such.  The  most 
animated  description  of  Italian  scenery  would  provoke  a 
not  much  more  animated  interest  than  we  feel  in  MuiTay's 
Handbook ;  and  we  think  the  public  ought  to  feel  rather 
indebted  to  Lord  Broughton  for  not  having  filled  his  book 
with  word-painting,  as  the  minute,  and  (truth  to  say)  ofteu 
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wearisome  descriptions  in  tlie  present  taste  are  called. 
The  most  elaborate  passages,  such  as  the  apology  for 
Boccacio,  and  the  chapters  upon  JDante^  Tasso,  Petrarch, 
and  Machiavelli,  are  nearly  reprints  from  the  notes  to 
Childe  Harold. 

The  author  has  cancelled  or  altered  very  little  of  his 
remarks  upon  the  political  state  of  Italy,  and  just  observes 
from  time  to  time  that  such  a  passage  was  written  in  such 
a  year,  and  that  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Italy  at  the  present  day  ;  a  way  of  making  up  a 
book  upon  Italy  which  has  its  obvious  convenience. 
However,  it  is  chiefly  when  you  come  to  the  government 
and  religion  of  Italy  that  Lord  Broughton  shows  ill  tem- 
per, or  spleen.  Beligion  has  alw£U's  presented,  and  must 
always  present,  an  unfortunate  mcility  for  jesting  and 
sneers.  Nothing  can  be  so  easily  parodied  as  the  text  of 
Scripture,  or  will  lend  itself  so  readily  to  profane  wit.  As 
to  miracles,  they  are  also  prime  game,  for  they  may  be 
made  to  look  equally  comical,  whether  authenticated  or 
not :  and  it  would  be  almost  a  greater  miracle  than  any  of 
those  about  which  Lord  Broughton  is  facetious,  were  he  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  making  fun  with  such  materials  to 
his  hand.  Quite  apart  from  his  Protestantism  which,  to  do 
Lord  Broughton  justice,  does  not  show  itself  anywhere 
very  markedly  as  such;  his  remarks  are  in  disparage- 
ment, unintentional  we  have  no  doubt,  of  religion  in 
general ;  and  he  appears  to  take  the  very  worst  chaiacters 
in  Italian  or  French  history,  under  a  very  charitable 
patronage.  We  recollect  to  have  heard  or  read  some- 
where that  Don  Juan  is  a  poem  of  highly  moral  and 
elevating  character ;  and  in  like  manner  Lord  Broughton 
makes  a  very  earnest  defence  of  the  Decameron,  and  if  he 
does  not  absolutely  adopt  the  political  system  of  Machia- 
velli, ho  evidently  believes  there  is  no  great  harm  and 
much  good  in  it  He  deals  almost  in  the  same  way  with 
Voltaire,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  his  charity 
thinketh  no  evil  of  any  kind  of  writing  that  is  not  dull. 

Lord  Broughton  wrote  originally  at  a  time  when  cant 
was  just  as  prevalent  as  it  is  at  present,  but  when  statistics 
were  much  less  cultivated.  He  belonged  to  that  old 
radical  party  of  which  he  himself.  Lord  Byron,  and  the 
Hunts  were  the  leaders.  No  doubt  they  eflfected  great 
good  in  their  time,  and  we  owe  them  thanks  for  many 
reforms,  but  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  Protestants  as 
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they  were,  Tom  Paine  was  perhaps  of  greater  authority 
with  them  than  the  Bible,  and  that  in  their  comprehensive 
dislike  of  priestcraft  they  made  no  ^eat  distinction  between 
Protestant  and  Popish  parsons.     Some  oi  the  old  radicals 
were  men  of  business,  direct  and  practical ;    others,  like 
Lord  Byron,  were  men  of  genius  and  enthusiasm;  while 
others,  like  Hobhouse,  were  men  of  taste  and  refinement* 
but  without  any  great  depth  of  thought,  feeling,  or  informa- 
tion.    Much  of  Lord  Brough ton's  bitterness  against  the 
Church  and  government  of  Rome  may  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way.     A  loiterer  along  the  roads  of  literature,  without 
definite  aim  or  purpose,  picking  up  whatever  he  found  upon 
the  surface,  but  not  a  delver  or  explorer;  a  curious  collector 
of  shining  pebbles,  not  {^geologist  with  scientific  specimens; 
he  had  no  real  materials  wherewith  to  correct  his  early  pre- 
judices, which,  as  they  were  connected  much  more  with  the 
taste  than  with  the  judgment,  proved,  as  they  always  do 
under  like  circumstances,  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of.    It  is 
easy  to  clear  a  garden  when  the  weeds  are  tall,  and  of  mode- 
rately quick  growth;  but  when  they  propagate  from  a  shallow 
root,  and  run  along  the  ground,  they  are  the  despair  of 
gardeners.    A  serious  and  systematic  collector  of  statistics 
will,  by  the  bare  necessity  of  the  thing,  cure  himself  of 
many  prejudices,  no  matter  how  strong ;  but  when  the 
taste  only  is  concerned  prejudice  becomes  invincible.   Now, 
Lord  Broughton's  taste  for  the  works  of  ancient  art  is 
one  in  which  we  completely  sympathize;  but  that  he  should 
expect  all  people  at  all  times,  since  the  decay  of  Rome 
began,  to  have  exactly  the  same  kind  of  taste,  is  somewhat 
unreasonable,  and  an  expectation  that  would  hardly  exist 
in  the  mind  of  a  philosophical  historian.    Lord  Brongfaton 
would  seem  to  wish  that  a  church  had  never  been  built 
in  Rome,  rather  than  that  a  single  column  should  have 
been  borrowed  from  an  old  temple  already  in  ruin  for  the 
adoniment  of  a  Christian  Church.     Indeed  he  says  iu 
terms  that  wherever  you  see  a  church  in  Rome  you  have 
before  you  a  monument  of  the  destruction  of  some  ancient 
building.     In  the  course  of  his  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  Roman  monuments,  he  manages  to  con- 
nect the  Popes  with  it  in  some  way  or  another,  from  the 
time  of  Attila ;  and  actually  makes  them  responsible  for 
everything  that  was  done  by  their  rebellious  subjects^  as 
well  as  for  what  might,  with  more  m*  less  fairness,  be 
charged  upon  themselves.     What   strikes  us  as  pecu- 
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liarly  disingenuous  in  this  proceeding,  is^  that  the  reader 
IS  led  to  believe  that  the  disorganization  prevalent  in  the 
Roman  territory  was  owing  to  some  inherent  vice  in  the 
Roman  government;  whereas  Lord Broughton  cannot  but 
have  known  that  at  the  period  to  which  he  refers  every 
kingdom  in  Ekirope  was  torn  asunder  by  the  great  and 
littk  wars  in  its  great  and  little  feudatories.  Efven  where 
tradition,  which  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  rarely  astray, 
has  ascribed  to  various  of  the  Popes  a  certain  protecting 
influence  ov^r  the  public  monuments.  Lord  Broughtou 
delights  to  pick  holes  in  the  tradition,  and  fihow  that  each 
of  the  Popes  was  nothing  better  than  an  Attila,  or  Tottila 
in  his  generation,  and  that  whether  in  Rome  or  in  Avig- 
non, the  Pope  was  the  destroying  angel  of  Roman 
antiquity.  Lord  Broughton  appears  to  have  taken  a  les- 
son from  little  Flanagan,  in  the  **  Good-Natured  Man." 

*'D n  the  French  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,*' 

exclaims  the  patriotic  bailiff.  '*  What  makes  the  bread 
rising?  The  pai'levous  that  devour  us. — What  makes  the 
mutton  five-pence  a  pound  ?  The  parlevous  tliat  eat  it  up. 
— What  makes  the  beer  three-pence  halfpenny  a  pot?'* 
Or  if  we  come  nearer  down  to  Lord  Broughton*s  own 
contemporaries,  the  constancy  and  relish  of  his  attacks 
upon  the  Papacy,  and  indeed  upon  Christianity  in  general, 
remind  us  of  Lord  Byron's  old  enemy,  hoarse  Fitzgerald » 
who  is  so  clevery  caricatured  in  the  **  Rejected  Addresses/' 

"Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul)  the  houses  twain 
Of  Covent  garden  and  of  Drury  lane? 
Who  while  the  British  squadron  lay  off  Oork 
(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York) 
With  a  foul  earthquake  ravaged  ttie  Carraca^ 
And  raised  the  prioe  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos  ? 
Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 
Who  fills  the  butcher's  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? 
Who  thought  in  flames  St  James's  court  to  pinuh  ? 
Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Ladj  Finch  ? 
Why  he  who  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke 
Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke 
The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  British  Oak/' 

Before  however,  we  come  to  the  serious  portion  of  Lord 
Broughton's  Italy,  suppose  we  look  at  a  little  that  is 
sinvply  eutertaining,  and  gives  no  scope  for  the  author's  pet 
antipathies — or  iudeed  for  his  peculiar  predilections^  which 
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are  iilmost  as  doubtful  lu  their  character.  His  description  of 
the  performance  of  the  famous  Italian  improvisatore  Sgricci 
is  just  such  a  description  as  you  would  like  to  hear,  and 
liiay  have  heard  from  a  friend,  in  what  Dickens  calls  the 
cosy  hour  after  dinner,  and  which,  when  it  is  not  stretched 
to  a  cosy  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
of  British  institutions.  The  description  is  interesting 
because  it  is  natural  and  truthful,  nor  can  we  dissent 
froni  the  author's  views  as  to  the  paltry  though  sur- 
prising character  of  those  performances,  and  their  injurious 
effect  upon  the  beautiful  lannruage  whose  musical  struc- 
ture lends  itself,  like  all  good  things  of  this  world,  to  abuse, 

**  Whilst  we  were  in  Milan  1816,  the  celebrated  Sgricci  the 
improvisatore  made  his  appearance  before  the  critical  audience  of 
Lombardj.  His  visit  had  been  announced,  and  his  praises  loudly 
trumpeted  by  the  Bologna  Gazette,  where  it  was  proclaimed  that  he 
had  refused  the  crown  of  Corinaa  as  premature,  but  would  accept 
'  the  welUdeserved  tribute  when  he  had  obtained  the  suffrages  of 
all  Italy.'  The  novelty  and  the  challenge  filled  the  Scala  theatre. 
We  were  present  in  Mr.  De  Breme's  box,  where  an  amusing 
runniug  commentarj  kept  us  awake  [duriog  a  performance  on  the 
whole  rather  dull,  and  broken  bj  intervals  more  frequent  and  long 
than  usual  on  the  stage.  It  opened  with  music,  and  whilst  the 
orchestra  were  playing,  some  of  the  audience  handed  in  folded 
papers,  inscribed  with  subjects  for  the  poet's  ingenuity,  to  a  person 
who  shortly  retired  behind  the  scenes.  The  stage  was  then  for  a 
time  empty,  and  the  music  ceased.  The  audience  became  impa- 
tient and  so  eager  for  the  show,  that  when  a  man  came  forward  and 
appeared  with  much  ceremony  carrying  a  vase  in  his  hand,  they 
took  him  for  the  poet,  and  applauded  loudly.  He  was  a  servant 
who  placing  the  vase  on  the  table  withdrew.  Then  entered  a  man 
in  mourning  and  a  boy  who  took  up  their  positions  solemnly  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  table.  The  first  trial  of  skill  was  to  be  in 
^versi  Sciolti,'  and  the  man  in  black  read  aloud  the  yerses 
inscribed  on  each  paper,  and  then  folding  up  the  papers  threw  them 
into  the  vase.  The  audience  manifested  tlieir  opinion  of  the  papers 
sometimes  by  applause,  sometimes  by  loud  laughter  ;  but  it  seemed 
to  us  that  those  subject^,  most  of  them  classical  or  historical,  were 
understood  by  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  than  might  be 
expected  to  be  found  in  a  very  large  well  filled  theatre,  promis- 
cuously filled  by  an  audience  paying  only  fifteen-pence  a-head. 
At  last  all  the  papers  being  folded  up,  and  thrown  into  the  yase» 
which  was  then  sufficiently  shaken  to  secure  fair  play,  the  boy 
with  averted  head  lifted  up  his  hand,  as  was  the  custom  at  our 
celebrated  lotteries,  and  dipping  it  into  the  vase  drew  out  a  paper. 
The  man  opening  the  paper  read  aloud  the  proposed  theme,  '  the 
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taking  of  Algiers' — a  happj  if  not  a  suspicions  chance  selection,  the 
place  having  been  taken  a  few  months  before.  The  attendants 
now  withdrew  and  the  table  was  removed.  The  anxietj  for  the 
commencement  of  the  performance  became  intense,  and  broke  out 
into  loud  clapping  of  hands.  At  last  Soricci  appeared  and  was 
received  'with  shouts  of  applause.  He  was  fantasiicallj  dressed. 
His  long  black  hair  flowed  wildly  over  his  faoe  and  shoulders,  and 
his  neck  was  bare.  He  wore  yellow  Turkish  slippers.  He  began 
at  once  to  pour  forth  his  unpremeditated  verse,  invoking,  as  he  said, 
not  the  Greek  muse,  but  the  muse  of  Mount  Libanus.  The  classical 
Deities  were  however  very  soon  put  in  requisition,  and  we  heard  a 
good  deal  about  Amphitrite  and  Aurora.  The  poem  ended  with  a 
speech  from  the  liberated  slaves,  and  this  was  the  only  circum- 
stance that  distinguished  the  taking  of  Algiers  from  any  other 
successful  seige.  The  recitation  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  Poet  did  not  hesitate  for  a  single  moment.  As  he  with- 
drew, much  applause  was  heard.  The  attendants  with  the  table 
and  vase  again  make  their  appearance  and  the  same  ceremonies 
were  observed  as  before.  The  subject  chosen  for  the  '  terze  rime* 
was  the  Artemisia  at  the  tomb  of  Mausolos.  Sgricci  again  appeared. 
His  action  was  more  vehement  than  before  and  his  poetry  not  less 
fluent ;  but  we  heard  very  many  rhymes  in  *  ente'  and  *  etto.'  A 
little  child  of  the  Queen  of  Garia  added  pathos  to  the  distress  of 
her  majesty,  and  Aurora  was  again  introduced  to  console  the  weep- 
ing widow,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  ashes  of  Mausohis, 
nor  of  the  tomb  giving  a  name  to  all  superb  sepulchres.  The 
performance  continued  for  about  the  same  time  as  when  attacking 
Algiers,  but  he  was  less  applauded  than  for  the  siege.  He  withdrew 
and  the  assistants  came  forvard  and  read  the  subjects  proposed  for 
the  great  trial,  the  touchstone  of  genius,  the  tragedy.  The  themes 
sounded  like  ancient  bills  of  mortality.  Deaths  of  kings,  queens, 
heroes,  patriots,  and  poets,  quickly  succeeded  each  other.  None 
found  favour  with  the  audience,  but  the  Apotheosis  of  Victor  Alfieri 
was  received  with  thunders  of  applause.  It  did  not  however  turn 
up,  and  the  paper  chosen  by  the  Lottery  boy  was  the  *  death  of 
Socrates.'  There  was  a  long  pause,  after  which  Sgricci  came  upon 
the  stage,  and  hoped  another  lot  might  be  drawn,  as  the  *  benissimo 
pubblico'  would  probably  think  with  him,  that  the  death  of  Socrates 
was  not  '  tragediabile.'  A  tragedy  has,  however,  been  written  on 
this  subject.  The  audience  consented  to  have  another  lot  drawn, 
and  the  boy  pulled  out  *  the  death  of  Montezuma.'  Sgricci  reap- 
peared, and  saying  that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  adventures  of 
Montezuma  with  the  manners  of  Italy,  protested,  that  of  the  two, 
he  preferred  Socrates.  On  this,  the  audience  became  very  noisy  ; 
some  called  out  for  Socrate«,  others  for  Montezuma,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  clamour,  the  lots  were  a  third  time  tried,  and*Eteocles 
and  Polynices'  drawn.  Even  this  subject  '  tragediabile'  enough, 
seemed  to  disconcert  the  poet,  who  continued  so  long  silent,  that 
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tliA  audience  began  to  lioot  ind  wliistle,  and  again  oidled  for 
Socrates  and  Montezuma.  At  lost  Sgncci  was  inspired  (  lie  told  ub 
that  bis  scene  was  in  the  palace  of  Thebes.  Hia  personagei, 
Eteoclea,  Foljaices,  Jocasta,  Tiresias,  aud  Manlo,  with  a  chorus  of 
Tiieban  women.  Tossing  up  his  Lead  and  hands,  be  thea  began 
versifjing  in  one  character,  and  wheu  be  changed  to  another,  ha 
walked  to  the  eiile  of  the  stage.  He  gave  a  tolerable  cop;  of  tha 
description  in  iEl^ichjlus  of  the  chiefs  before  Thehes,  and  was  mucb 
impassioned  in  the  part  of  Jocasta  ;  but  the  audience  gave  erideut. 
signs  of  impatience,  and  before  the  tragedy  was  concluded,  bad 

Sartiall;  kft  the  house.  Though  at  the  end  of  the  fiftj  miuutea, 
uring  wliioh  this  surprising  exhibition  lasted,  there  was  soma 
applause,  tho  traged;  was  considered  a  failure,  aDd  tlie  whole  per- 
formance did  not  satisfy  the  Milanese.  One  friend  of  the  Romantio 
School,  fpoke  of  it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  but  Monti  and  Per- 
ticari  patronised  Sgricci,  and  during  bis  performance  were  behind  the 
scenes  to  inspect  the  papers  and  tako  care  that  no  ofTensire  subjecta 
were  introduced  amongst  them.  What  La  Bendetiua,  or  the  great 
Boman  Improvieatore  Jianui,  majr  have  been  able  to  perform  I  know 
not,  except  by  the  printed  poems  of  the  latter,  which,  if  the;  wera 
reall;  spoken  without  premeditation,  exhibit  talents  far  superior  to 
those  of  Sgricci,  wlicn  we  heard  him.  A  judgment  of  his  power,  in 
this  WSJ,  may  be  formed  bj  those  who  read  hia  Craged;  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  1327,  I  belioTO.  He  probabl;  selected  for 
the  press  that  which  he  thought  the  best  of  his  spoken  dramas. 

"  I  think  I  discover,  in  a  charming  work  on  Ital;,  Pors;th,  an. 
inclination  to  admire  those  performances  ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
discover  signs  of  improvisation  in  Homer  hiauelf,  or  rather  ittdf, 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  verses.  That  the  Homeno 
verses  were  sung  b;  the  fihapsodists  ages  before  thoj  were  com- 
mitted to  writiug,  no  one,  I  believe,  denies  i  bnt  there  is  a  vide 
dificrence  between  unwritten,  and  unpremeditated  poetrj,  and  it  ia 
hard  to  believe  that  an;  number  of  the  Homeric,  or  an;  other  Greek 
▼eraes,  such  as  we  now  read  them,  were  composed  and  spoken  at 
the  same  moment.  The  same  ma;,  I  presume,  be  said  of  all  poetrj 
of  tho  highest  class,  and  wliaterer  ma;  be  the  comparative-  merit  of 
the  Italian  Iraprovisatori,  from  Serafino  d'Acquila  down  to  Signor 
Sgricci,  1  never  heard  but  one  opinion  from  men  of  real  judgment 
witii  regard  to  this  capacit;.  The;  all  lamented  that  enooar- 
agemont  should  be  given  to  mediocrity  in  that  department  of 
literature,  in  which,  b;  common  consent,  mediocrit;  is  not  to  be 
borne.  The  marketplace  ia  the  proper  atoge,  and  the  guitar  the 
proper  accompaniment  for  such  effusions,  and  even  the  drawing 
room  ma;  be  enlivened  b;  extemporar;  triflea  in  verse ;  bat  the 
tragic  muse,  like  the  heroines  of  romance,  requires  a  lonfaDdawdii- 
ous  courtship,  and  tho  stage  is  degraded  h;  exhibitions  resembling 
the  real  master-pieces  of  dramatic  poetr;,  in  notltiug  but  their  iufo- 
rior  projiertie^,  the  metre,  and  the  rh;me.  ,„ 
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"A  second  exhibition  of  Sgricci  Bererat  ^euB  aftenMrds,  when 
he  gave  hia  fottjr-third  extemporary  tragedy  at  Venice,  did  not  alter 
my  opinion,  either  as  tothe  poet  or  his  perrormance.  He  gaTeus  the 
Eul  of  Essez,  whom  he  oalied  '  Odomrdo,'  and  aa  he  pretended  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  story,  it  was  told  to  him  somewhat  iocorrectljr 
aload  b;  a  person  from  one  of  the  boxoH  of  the  theatre.  The  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Sgricci,  made  war  upon  Prance.  The  tragedy  lusted 
two  hoOrs.  Wheu  I  w«at,  half  the  audience  had  already  Hod." — 
Vol.  L  pp.  43-». 

LOTd  Broaghtoii  kas  an  interesting  cliapter  Bpeclally 
entitled,  on  the  destruction  of  the  monuments  of  Koman 
antiquity,  and  oq  the  causes  which  led  to  it ;  but  we  find 
obserratioiis  upon  the  same  subject,  in  connection  with 
several  of  the  great  Roman  structures  which  are  noticed 
by  the  author  singly.  Where  the  matter  is  not  such 
ns  to  atti-act  his  lordship's  stronger  prejudices,  and  where 
the  reader  feels  that  he  may  be  trusted,  the  learning  of 
those  passages  will  be  found  curious  and  not  unprofitable. 
When  the  Popes  come  into  action  the  case  is  quite 
altered,  and  they  are  made  i-esponsible  for  every  stone  that 
is  chipped  in  their  city.  Whatever  they  do  or  i'oi-benr  to 
do,  in  peace  or  at  war,  at  Rome  or  in  Avignon,  Lord 
Broughton  would  hjive  it  understood  that  they  were  the 
real  destroyers  of  Rome.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  respectable 
induction  by  giving  one  instance  or  so  of  dilapidation,  out 
of  every  third  or  fourth  reign,  without  saying  whether  the 
dilapidation  was  not  a  mercy  to  the  citizens  and  perhaps 
to  the  monument  itself;  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
a  gratification  to  Lord  Broughton  to  dismount  Attila 
or  Tottila  from  his  pedestal,  and  to  elevate  Gregory 
the  Great  thereto.  However  the  thing  has  proved  such 
a  failure  in  other  hands,  and  the  fact  has  been  so  loiig 
established,  that  Gregory  was  the  reverse  of  what  he  had 
been  represented  to  b»  by  John  of  Salisbui^,  that  Lord 
Broughton  admits,  with  tolerably  good  grace,  the  claim 
of  St.  Gregory  to  have  his  character  set  right.  In  this 
particular  mstance  it  would  be  too  compromising  for 
Lord  Broughtou's  own  character  that  he  should  include 
Gregory  the  Great  amongst  the  demolishers  of  Romau 
monuments.  It  is  likely,  all  the  while,  that  had  not  others 
efiectually  vindicated  the  reputation  of  St,  Gregory,  Lord 
Brougliton  would  have  clusaed  him  amongst  the  Vandals 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  has  shown  iu  the  case  of  any 
other  Ponti£    Six  hundred  years  after  his  death  St. 
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Gregory  was  accused  for  the  first  time  of  having  forljidden 
the  study  of  mathematics,  set  fire  to  the  Palatine  Library 
out  of  a  particular  grudge  to  Livy,  and  broken  down  the 
monuments  of  pagan  antiquity,  lest  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers should  be  diverted  from  objects  of  religious  interest  to 
the  study  of  antiquity.   John  of  Salisbury,  the  author  of  that 
most  unauthenticated  report,  gav^  it  currency,  nevertheless, 
with  half  the  world,  until  some  of  the  sturdiest  enemies  of 
Christianity,  vexed  with  the  nonsense  of  the  thing,  dis- 
credited the  fable  so  far  that  even  Lord  Broughton  could 
not  turn  it  to  account.     Still  the  originator  of  the  calumny 
professes  to  give  it  upon  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  a 
nameless  tradition,   **  traditur    a  niajoribus:"     whereas 
Lord  Broughton,  by  putting  forward  his  facts  nakedly,  and 
often  without  note  or  reference,  pledges  his  own  name  to 
these  otherwise  uncertified  allegations.    In  course  of  time 
he  too  may  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  what  is  found  iu 
his  book,  and  he  may  be  destined  to  give  SDme  trouble  to 
honest  and  laborious  men  even  of  his  own  views,  who 
would  like  him  to  come  right,  but  cannot  make  him  do  so. 
It  would  bo  scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat  the  process  of 
refuting  stories  that  turn  up  again  positively  the  fresher 
and  stronger  for  being  refuted.     We  might  refer    not  to 
any  particular  number  of  this  journal,  but  to  the  Dublin 
Review  passim  for  illustrations  of  what  we  have  said.     The 
only  further  thing  necessary  to  be  observed  upon  this  matter 
is,  that  Lord  Broughton  has  brought  as  many  unauthenti- 
cated allegations  in  proof  of  his  favourite  theory,  whether 
from  books,  from  hearsay,  or  from  imagination,  as  could 
be  crowded  within  the  compass  which  he  has  allowed  him- 
self.    We  do  not  mean  th^t  this  applies  strictly  to  all  that 
he  has  said  with  reference  to  tho  destruction  of  Roman 
monuments,  and  to  the  use  which  may  have  been  made  of 
the  remnants  of  antiquity  by  tho  Roman  Pontiffs,  whether 
for  church  building  or  for  secular  purposes.     Undoubtedly 
the  materials  of  tho  old  buildings  were  often  applied  by 
the  Popes  in  the  way  stated,  but  wo  have  no  i-eason  to 
believe  either  that  the  buildings  from  which  tho  materials 
had  been  so  taken  were  not  unsightly  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous ruins,  or  that  the  demolition  was  not  unavoidable 
upon  very  dififerent  grounds.     Nay,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
the  existence  of  those  ruins  in  their  integrity,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  was  not  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  city  in 
the  same  place ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  for  a  great 
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many  purposes  the  existence  and  growth  of  the  new  city, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dominion  of  the  Popes,  must  have 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  monuments 
as  well  as  to  the  destruction  of  some. 

The  portions  of  the  entire  book  which  might  possess 
most  interest  for  many  readers  are  those  referring  to 
Italian  literature,  with  which  Lord  Broughton  appears  to 
be  more  than  moderately  well  versed,  although  it  is  not 
with  him  as  with  Roscoe,  a  ruling  passion  or  taste. 
These  passages  are,  however,  aa  we  have  already  remarked, 
almost  a  close  reprint  from  the  notes  to  the  fourth  Canto 
of  Childe  Harold^  and  will  therefore  be  passed  over  by 
the  generality  of  readers  on  their  way  to  something  with 
which  they  are  comparatively  unfamiliar.  No  abuse  of 
the  Roman  government  caa  be  unfamiliar  to  our  British 
subject  at  the  present  day.  We  believe  Mr.  Spooner 
himself  must  be  surfeited  with  the  aflSuence  of  informa- 
tion he  gets  upon  this  point  fcom  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  lectures^ 

There  is,  in  the  second  of  Lord  Broughton *s  volumes,  a 
passage  on  the  government  of  Rome  well  worth  preserving, 
although  by  no  means  unique,  for  it  shows  how  a  man  of 
learning  will  run  shallow,  and  a  man  of  taste  become  vul- 
gar, when  prejudice  unsettles  his  judgment  and  disorders 
uis  imagination. 

'*  The  Papal  government  is  the  jest  and  the  riddle  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  giory  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  such  a  system 
even  in  a  country  where  the  welfare  of  the  community  seems  never 
to  have  been  considered,  is  a  standing  miracle.  From  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  to  the  extremities  of  Calabria,  despotism  has  assumed 
various  shapes,  more  or  less  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  enjojment  of  liberal  institutions.  But  there  is  some- 
thing absurd  and  fantastic  in  the  forms  and  in  the  very  external 
appearances  ef  the  Papal  sovereignty,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with 
beyond  the  Pontifical  state,  and  the  full  ridicule  of  which  can  only 
be  felt  at  Ron»e.  A  priest  may  become  a  throne  ne  less  than  a 
woman,  and  Sixtus  Quintus,  in  his  way,  was  a  monarch  no  less 
respectable  at  home  and  formidable  abroad  than  our  own  Elizabeth. 
A  perpetual  succession  of  women,  however,  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  any  nation ;  and  since  the  Popes  have  lost  that  influence  in 
other  countries  whioh  gave  dignity  and  importance  to  their  charac- 
ter, it  seems  imaccountable  that  some  of  tho  fairest  portions  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  should  be  subject  to  the  domiuion  of  a  priest 
chosen  by  priests,  administering  his  power  by  priests,  and  coming 
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iuto  contact  with  Lis  subjects  onlj  when  in  the  performance  of  his 
clerical  functions. 

*<  Even  when  at  the  height  of  their  power  the  Popes,  with  few 
exceptions,  maintained  but  a  questionable  authority  at  Rome,  either 
as  men  or  as  sovereigns.  The  Romans  fond,  as  has  been  said 
before,  of  their  religion,  have  seldom  been  distinguished  for  attach- 
ment to  the  head  of  their  Ohurch  and  state  ;  and  although  there 
was  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  two  last  who 
bore  the  name  of  Pius,  and  a  very  natural  aversion  for  foreign 
dominion,  yet  the  salutary  changes  introduced  by  the  French,  and 
the  present  insignificance  of  the  Popedom  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
must,  it  may  be  thought,  have  fully  awakened  the  Romans  to  the 
humiliation  as  well  as  the  misfortune  of  being  subject  to  an  autho- 
rity different  in  its  very  nature  and  outward  show  from  that  of  any 
portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  If  under  this  theocracy  there  were  a  tolerably  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  if  the  lives  of  persons  and  the  properties  of 
citizens  were  secured  by  any  contrivance,  it  would  be  no  great 
hardship  to  submit  to  the  anomaly  of  receiving  laws  from  the  altar 
instead  of  from  the  throne.  But  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the 
case,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  principle  of  wise  regulation 
acted  upon  or  recognized  in  the  Papal  States. 

**  Leo  XII.  visited  hospitals  and  convents,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
establishments  at  any  and  all  hours  of  night  and  day.  He  punished 
a  baker  who  supplied  bad  bread  to  the  poor  of  the  Spirito  Santo. 
This  personal  superintendence  of  the  monarch  was  extolled  to  the 
skies  by  some  worthy  Roman,  who  did  not  see  in  such  conduct  an 
unequivocal  sign  of  bad  government,  and  who  thought  it  quite  a 
proof  of  generosity  that  the  same  Pontiff  should  seud  a  present  of 
200  crowns  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  condemnation  of  the 
Carbonari. 

*'The  first  principles  of^criminal  jurisprudence  seem  asmuchfor^ 
gotten  or  unknown  as  if  the  French  code  had  never  been  the  law 
of  the  land;  a  secret  process — a  trial  by  one  judge  and  a  sentence 
by  another — protracted  imprisonment— disproportioned  judgments 
—deferred  and  disgusting  punishments,  all  tend  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice,  and  to  create  a  sympathy  with  the  culprit  rather  than  a 
reverence  for  the  law.  Useless  rigour  or  pernicious  lenity, — al 
one  time  a  whole  town  razed  to  the  ground  for  having  sheltered 
robbers-^-at  another  a  gang  of  the  same  banditti  conciliated  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  in  person — suspected 
Carbonari  hanged  at  Raveuna — convicted  murderers  pardoned  at 
Rome — such  were  the  consequences  of  the  restoration.  But  thid  is 
not  all.  Tlie  revenue  of  the  state,  raised  by  a  thousand  indepen- 
dent, conflicting,  and  almost  arbitrary  authorities,  impoverishes 
and  vexes  the  people  more  than  it  enriches  the  government.  All 
taxation*  all  commercial  regulation,  seems  to  be  the  efifort  of  some 
momentary  whim  or  caprice,  instead  of  being  such  as  can  be  aQti»> 
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cipated  bj  prudence  or  made  tolerable  bj  skill  and  industrj.  Not 
long  ago,  (in  the  reign  of  Leo  XII.)  an  ingenious  attempt  was  made 
to  improve  upon  the  prohibitory  sjstem  by  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  which  no  home 
manufacture  could  possibly  produce, — a  second  edict  exposed  and 
remedied  the  blunder.  The  lottery  is  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue. 
The  Roman  and  Tuscan  governments  entered  into  partnership  for 
this  pious  purpose  :  the  lowest  stake  was  three  baiocohi  and  a  half; 
and  as  if  to  make  some  amends  for  the  immorality,  a  *  povera 
zitella'  has  sometimes  a  dower  given  to  her  of  200  or  300  crowns. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  reform  the  judicial  character,  by  adding 
to  the  salaries  of  the  lawyers  on  the  bench.  The  usual  pay  of  the 
judges  was  about  eighteen  crowns  a  month;  it  was  made  two  han- 
dred  '  senza  U  incerte,*  that  is  to  say,  with  no  allowance  of  those 
bribes  and  presents  which  was  formerly  not  only  connived  at,  but 
openly  permitted  to  be  given  by  the  suitors  in  the  courts.'* — Vol. 
ii.,  pp.  234-7. 

With  a  passage  ,like  this,  serious  criticism  is  out  of  the 
questiou.  Supposing  it  to  have  had  any  meaning  thirty 
years  ago,  the  author  has  takeu  no  pains  to  see  that  it 
should  have  some  application  to-day.  He  has  indeed  the 
candour  to  admit  that  the  passage  was  written  in  1828, 
but  he  adds  that  he  saw  very  little  to  alter  in  1854,  except 
that  there  was  more  general  discontent  apparent  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  year.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Lord  Broughtou  saw  little  to  alter  in  his  judgment  of  the 
Roman  Government ;  but  the  man  who  wishes  to  say  he 
cannot  see  the  sun,  has  only  need  to  shut  his  eyes.  Lord 
Broughton  has  only  to  shut  out  all  existing  facts  and 
statistics  from  his  view,  and  if  he  were  right  in  1828,  he 
will  of  course  be  right  in  1859.  Lord  Broughton  has  done 
just  what  we  have  said ;  he  has  done  what  his  country- 
men are  in  the  habit  of  doing  every  day,  he  has  done  no 
more  than  the  bulk  of  them,  but  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  do  better.  In  truth  this  condemnation  of  the 
Roman  Government,  whether  as  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment of  1828,  ^or  that  of  1859,  is  made  up  of  statements 
either  simply  false,  or  very  debateable  at  best.  To  put 
the  matter  upon  the  lowest  ground,  suppose  we  turn  some 
of  the  boldest  of  Lord  Broughton's  propositions  into  mere 
questions;  and  to  begin,  let  us  asK  in  his  own  words: 
Is  the  Papal  Government  the  jest  and  riddle  of  the  world  ? 
Taking  it  to  be  so,  St.  Paul  said  very  nearly  the  same 
thing  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  it  was  nothing  the.worse 
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for  that,  and  not  the  less  victorions.  But  is  the  Papal 
Government  such  a  jest  and  such  a  riddle?  Napoleon 
found  it  no  jest,  and  he  read  the  riddle  cnnninglj  enough, 
-when  he  said  you  should  deal  with  the  Pope  as  if  he  had 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  tlie  field,  Austria  certainly 
did  not,  and  does  not  regard  it  as  a  jest ;  witness  the 
Concordat,  about  which,  thank  heaven,  we  have  heard  so 
little  for  some  months.  Eni^lmdy  if  at  all  disposed  to 
treat  it  as  a  joke,  does  seem  to  consider  it  an  exceedingly 
practical  joke,  when  played  off  upon  herself,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ecclesiastical  titles  for  instance,  when  slie  went  oflF 
into  fits,  that  made  her  the  jest  and  riddle  of  the  world, 
llussia,  and  her  terrestrial  deity,  Nicholas  I.,  were 
exceedirigly  serious  when  brought  face  to  face  with  Gre- 
gory XVl.  Prussia  was  in  no  jesting  mood  during  the 
progress,  or  at  the  close  of  the  Cologne  Controversy ;  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  a  few  years  ago,  found  it  ill 
jesting  with  Herman  Von  Vicari.  Is  it  a  jest  to  the 
France  of  to-day,  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to  America?  and 
if  not,  those  nations,  great  and  small,  form  a  rather  con- 
siderable portion,  even  of  Lord  Broughton's  world.  Now 
let  us  ask  again,  in  the  author's  own  words,  whether  the 
Popes  have  lost  that  influence  in  other  countries  which  gave 
dignity  and  importance  to  their  character  ?  and  is  not  the 

Juestion  the  same  in  substance  with  the  last?  Observe, 
jord  Broughton  does  not  make  any  qualification  or  reser- 
vation, he  does  not  say  that  the  influence  of  the  Popes  has 
gone  down  greatly,  wholly,  or  considerably,  but  that  it 
has  been  lost  absolutely.  Is  that  so?  Let  us  take  another 
statement.  Does  the  Pope  administer  his  power  by 
priests,  and  does  he  come  into  contact  with  his  subjects 
only  when  in  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties  ?  The 
total  number  of  clergymen,  exclusive  of  chaplains^  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  the  lloman  States,  m  the 
year  1856,  was  110;  the  number  of  laymen,  6,836.^  The 
salaries  of  all  the  clergymen,  including  179  chaplains,  of 
prisons  and  hospitals,  amounted  to  124,256  dollars :  the 
salaries  of  lay  oflScials  to  1,491,389  dollars.  ^  Lord 
Broughton  states  avowedly  that  the  Pope  admimsters 
his  power,  meaning  all  his  power,  by  priests,  meaning  by 
none  but  priests,  and  with  these  statistics  before  us,  which 
we  are  bound  in  charity  to  assume  Lord  Broughton  had 
not  before  him,  we  may  fairly  ask,  is  that  true?  We  have 
then  to  ask,  are  the  lives,  the  persons,  and  the  property  of 
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the  Roman  citizens,  notoriously  secured  by  no  contrivance, 
and  is  there  scarcely  a  single  principle  of  wise  regulation 
acted  upon  or  recognized  in  the  Papal  States  ?  Is  this  true 
in  substance  and  in  fact?  or  is  it  true  that  the  tenant  far- 
mer in  Rome  has  better  protection  for  his  property  than  the 
tenant  farmer  in  Ireland,  or  even  in  England  ?  Is  it  true 
that  in  the  Roman  States  every  man,  how  low,  or  how  high 
soever  his  condition,  can  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  eat  his 
own  fruit  without  challenge  or  interruption  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  infamy  of  British  law,  in  the  case  of  O'Fay  v.  Burke, 
has  never  been  .parall^ed  in  Rome  or  elsewhere?  Is  it 
true  life  is  as  insecure  in  Lincolns-Inn-fields  or  even  in 
Holborn,  after  nightfall,  as  on  the  least  secure  of  the 
Italian  highways  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  principle,  if  not  the  full 
application  of  free  trade,  was  recognized  and  practised  in 
Rome  before  it  was  recognized  and  practised  in  England  ? 
Passing  over  what  may  be  regarded  as  mere  scandal,  per- 
fectly unauthorized  and  unauthenticated,  and  referring  only 
to  such  of  Lord  Broughton's  statements  as  have  regai'd  to 
principles  of  government,  and  the  condition  of  the  country, 
we  are  astonished  to  find  him  charging  it  as  a  crime  upon 
the  Roman  administration  of  the  law,  that  one  judge  tries 
the  prisoner,  and  another  (passes  sentence,  when  exactly 
the  same  thing  takes  place  in  our  own  jurisprudence, 
where  one  tribunal  is  the  judge  of  fact,  and  another  is 
the  judge  of  the  law,  and  passes  sentence  accordingly. 
Many  of  Lord  Broughton's  statements  are  such  that 
one  positively  grudges  the  trouble  of  verifying  or  refuting 
them.  Where  you  find  a  man  speaking  upon  some 
matters,  without  any  knowledge  of  facts,  or  with  some- 
thing like  a  wilful  distortion  of  them,  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  presume  against  his  fairness  upon  other 
matters.  But  once  again,  referring  to  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety,  is  it  true  now,  if  it  was  ever  true,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  Roman  States,  raised  by  a  thousand  inde- 
pendent, conflicting,  and  almost  arbitrary  authorities, 
impoverishes  and  ruins  the  people  more  than  it  enriches 
the  government;  or  is  it  true  that  in  1826,  two  years 
before  this  libel  was  written  for  the  first  time,  and 
when  its  original  publication  was  almost  more  inexcusable 
than  its  present  republication,  Pope  Leo  XII.  had  actually 
reduced  the  taxes  to  a  considerable  extent,  aud  still  main^ 
tained  the  income  in  excess  of  the  expenditure;  and  is  it 
true   that    after   the  revolution  of  1848^  after  a  ruinous 
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issue  of  revolutionary  paper,  upon  which  Lord  Broughton 
is  quite  competent  to  set  a  vahie,  after  the  total  disor-* 
ganization  of  the  finance,  with  a  diminution  of  the  cus- 
toms amounting  to  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire,  the 
JPapal  Government  has,  within  seven  years  after  its  own 
restoration,  restored  the  revenue  too ;  and  from  2,943,589 
dollars,  to  which  it  fell,  in  1849,  raised  it  to  5,346,039  in 
1856,  with  scarce  any  additional  taxation  ?  Is  it  true  that 
at  this  moment,  the  Roman  population  is,  relatively  to  its 
resources,  not  one-third  as  heavily  taxed  as  the  population 
of  England,  and  that  the  expenses  of  administration  are 
less  heavy  in  the  Roman  State,  with  its  three  millions, 
than  in  the  kingdoms  of  Wurtemburg  or  Greece,  with  not 
half  the  population  ? 

The  next  charge  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Roman 
Government  is,  that  having  gone  a  step  too  far  in  the 
protective  system,  which  is  followed  by  nearly  all  Europe 
at  the  present  day,  it  retraced  its  steps,  and  **  in  a  second 
edict,  exposed  or  remedied  the  blunder/'  We  could  under-^ 
stand  a  complaint,  that  feeling  and  knowing  the  blunder, 
this  impracticable  government  persisted  in  it  notwith- 
standing, but  it  is  something  new  to  blame  prince  or  people 
for  reforming  vicious  legislation.  If  it  be  wrong  to  do  that, 
and  to  do  it  in  the  clumsiest  way,  our  own  is  the  guiltiest 
government  on  earth.  Scarce  a  Session  closes  that  we  do 
not  pass  an  act  to  amend  an  act,  or  to  amend  and  explain  an 
act,  passed  in  the  previous  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
entitled  an  act  to  amend  another  act  passed  in  the  Session 
before  that  again.  And  lastly,  we  have  a  further  refonn 
recorded  against  the  Papal  Government,  and  horror  of 
horrors,  a  reform  introduced  withoutj'any  compulsion  or 
agitation  whatever.  The  Judges,  as  was  the  case  all  over 
Europe,  at  no  distant  period,  were  in  the  habit,  the  allowed 
and  recognised  habit  of  receiving  presents  from  the  Suitors 
in  their  Courts,  after  the  termination  of  the  Suit,  much  as 
our  own  special  juries  are  paid  by  the  party  in  whose 
favour  they  have  given  a  [verdict.  The  Roman  Govern- 
ment saw  the  impropriety  of  this  course,  and  put  an  end 
to  it  summarily,  and  in  compensation  raised  the  salary 
of  the  judges  from  £72  a  year  to  the  (for  Italy)  very  hand- 
some amount  of  £480.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  Lord 
Broughton  states  the  naked  and  odious  fact  of  the  Judges 
having  received  presents  in  money  or  otherwise,  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  one  to  believe  the  Roman  Government 
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was  the  only  one  in  Enrope  which  tolerated  such  a  practice, 
or  in  which  such  a  practice  could  be  tolerated,  although 
the  universality  of  the  practice  on  the  Continent  ought  to 
have  been  known^  to  the  author,  or  he  should  at  least  have 
made  some  inquiry  into  its  existence  elsewhere  than  in 
Rome.  Charles  Butler  has. a  chapter  upon  the  subject 
in  his  "  Reminiscences/*  with  reference  to  the  practice  in 
France,  where,  under  the  parliaments,  it  was  not  only- 
customary  to  give  presents  to  the  judges ;  but  the  judicial 
office  itself  was  purchased  like  a  commission  in  our  army, 
where  by  the  way  the  existence  of  the  system  of  purchase 
sufficiently  proves  that  governments,  considering  them- 
selves the  most  enlightened,  may  be,  upon  certain  points, 
the  most  backward  and  stupid  in  the  world. 

Butler  shows  very  plainly  in  the  chapter  alluded  to 
that  in  France  at  all  events,  the  practice  to  which 
Pope  Leo  put  an  end  in  Rome^  was  chargeable  with 
indelicacy  at  most,  but  not  with  corruption.  The  moral 
height,  however,  from  which  Lord  Broughton  surveys  the 
doings  and  misdeeds  of  the  Roman  Grovernment,  is  too 
airy  to  admit  of  his  discerning  small  objects  such  as  these. 
His  thoughts  have  nothing  to  rest  on  but  the  horizon. 
Then,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  public,  in  its  pre- 
sent temper  at  least,  does  not  require  accuracy  from  any 
writer  upon  Italy.  You  must  be  abusive  if  you  desire  to 
be  read.  The  King  of  Naples,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  Pope,  have  got  a  conventional  character  and  dress 
in  English  popular  literatui*e,  of  which  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  strip  them.  You  might  as  well  hope  to  put  Hanilet's 
Soliloquy  into  the  mouth  of  the  Clown  on  boxing  night, 
or  to  array  Pantaloon  in  gown  and  bands,  as  to  present 
Pope  or  Emperor  to  the  British  public  in  any  dress  not  of 
British  manufacture.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  writers 
capable  and  well  informed,  as  well  as  honest,  who  write 
for  the  few,  and  who,  in  distant  times,  perhaps  may  be 
read  by  the  many  ;  but  until  such  good  times  come,  crudities 
like  those  of  Lord  Broughton  will  be  relished  and  praised, 
good  sense  and  truth  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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Art.  VIII. — Tradition  et  Raison.  Par  Mgr.  Parisis,  Ereqne  D'Arras^ 
de  Boulogne  et  de  S.  Omer.    Paris  :  Locoffre  et  Cie.  1858. 

AS  the  subject  of  the  controversy  which  has  elicited 
.  this  brilliant  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  has  been  rarely  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
general  reader  in  this  country,  we  shall  premise  a  brief 
statement  of  its  import  and  bearing. 

The  question  at  issue,  tliongh  not  unconnected  with 
Theology,  is  mainly  of  a  philosophical  character,  and 
involves  several  interesting  problems  in  psychology. 
Stated  plainly  it  comes  to  this: — is  man's  intellectual 
nature  capable  of  self-development,  or  is  some  extrinsic 
guidance,  some  institutio  aliena  absolutely  required  to 
calls  its  latent  powers  into  action  ?  ^  Suppose  a  child,  cut 
off  from  all  social  intercourse  since  its  birth,  with  its  phy- 
sical wants  at  the  same  time  duly  supplied,  so  that  it 
grows  up  to  healthy  and  vigorous  manhood,  without  hav- 
ing ever  had  a  single  ray  of  intelligence  coming  to  it  from 
another  soul  bearing  the  image  of  God  like  itself ;  sup- 
pose the  mind  thus  entirely  .thrown  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
resources,  could  it  in  this  condition  attain  even  the  lowest 
degree  of  perfection  worthy  of  a  rational  creature  ?  Could 
it  make  such  progress  as  to  carry  on  a  train  of  reasoning? 
Could  it  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  appreciate 
the  nature  of  moral  responsibility?  Could  it  form  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  its  Creator,  and  of  its  own  sublime  destiny  ? 
or,  on  the  contrary,  shoiild  its  higher  powers  remain  for 
ever  dormant,  and  should  it  be  restricted  to  mere^ percep- 
tion and  sensation,  and  those  modes  of  exercise  of  the 
faculties  which  are  in  great  measure  common  to  us  with 
the  lower  animals  ?  Such  is  the  question  to  the  solution 
of  which  Mgr.  Parisis  addresses  himself  in  the  able  and 
interesting  work  before  us. 

As  a  variety  of  other  questions  of  an  essentially  different 
character  and  tendency,  have  been  warmly  discussed  in 
France  and  Italy,  under  the  same  name  as  the  present,  it 
may  be  well  before  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  Mgr. 
Parisis'  profound  and  masterly  argument,  to  plfice  before 
the  reader  a  very  brief  and  rapid  history  of  the  chief  phages 
of  what  has  been  called  "  Traditionalism.'* 
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The  Titter  and  inherent  imbecility  of  Human  Reason, 
its  absolute  unfitness  to  attain  a  sure  knowledge  of  even 
the  plainest  and  easiest  truths,  had  never,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  seriously  maintained  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  except  among  professed  sceptics.  The  early 
Fathers  and  Apologists  of  Christianity,  indeed,  some- 
times dwell  with  marked  emphasis  upon  the  natural  feeble* 
ness  of^  the  intellect,  and  denounce  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  their  time  as  the  offsprinsr  of  heathen  folly 
and  pride.  Thus,  Hermias,  in  the  Irrisio  Qentilium  Philo- 
sophorum,  exposes  with  merciless  ridicule  the  numberless 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the  Greek  Philoso- 
phers; St.  Irenseus  {Adversus  HcersBes)  describes  the 
extravagant  tenets  of  the  Gnostics  as  legitimately  deduced 
from  the  principles  of  Pagan  philosophy;  Te'rtullian, 
{contra  Hermogenem,  cap.  viii.)  with  characteristic  acerbity 
signalises  "  philosophers  as  the  Patriarchs  of  heresy  ;*'  and 
even  Lactantius,  the  Christian  Cicero,  {Divin.  Institut. 
lib.  iv.  et  vii.)  pours  out  a  flood  of  eloquent  invective  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Reason, 
and  awakening  it  to  a  wholesome  sense  of  its  infirmity. 
But  the  primitive  Fathers,  though  justly  anxious  to  abate 
the  inordinate  and  fallacious  claims  of  Reason,  and  to  re* 
duce  every  intellect  into  the  captivity  of  the  New  Dispen- 
sation, were  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  Pyrrhonism 
the  high-road  to  faith.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  one 
and  all,  free  to  admit  the  prerogatives  of  Reason,  if  it  only 
confined  itself  to  its  proper  sphei'e.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recal  the  names  of  Origen,  of  St.  Augustine,  of  St.  Isidore, 
of  Venerable  Bede, — all  distinguished  themselves  for  the 
philosophic  depth  and  subtlety  that  characterized  many 
of  their  speculations.  Several  of  the  Fathers  earnestly 
recommend  the  study  of  ancient  philosophy,  when  pursued 
with  due  circumspection,  and  describe  in  glowing  terms 
the  advantage  to  Christianity  which  might  be  made  to 
result  from  such  pursuits.     Thus  St  Augustine, 

"DoctrinsB  omnes  Gentilium  non  solum  simulata  et  superstitiosa 
figmenta  graFesque  sarcinas  saperFacanei  laboris  habent,  qusB 
uausquisque  nostrum  duce  Ghristo  de  societate  gentiliam  exiens 
debet  abominari  et  vitare,  sed  etiam  liberales  ;^disciplina3  uau 
veritatis  aptiores,  et  qyssdam  morum  prsecepta  utilissima  coutiaent, 
deque  ipso  Deo  colendo  nonnulla  vera  inveniuutur,  apud  eos,  quod 
eomm  tanquam  aurum  vel  argeutum,  quod  non  ipsi  iiistitueruut 
Bed  de  quibusdam  quasi  metaUis  divinse  providenti»,  quse  ubique 
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infasa  est,  eruorunt  et  quo  perverse  atque  injuriose  ad  obsequia 
daBmonum  abutitur  cum  ab  eorum  misera  societate  sese  animo 
separat,  debet  ab  eis  auferre  Chris tianus  ad  usum  justum  prsedi- 
candi  Evangelii.*' 

In  fact,  not  to  ninltiply  quotations,'  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary on  this  point  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Brucker, 
who  is  not  at  all  anxious — as  must  be  evident  to  any  im- 
partial student  of  his  great  work — to  exaggerate  the  merits 
of  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  philosophy. 

**  Et  boo  quidem  argumentum  est  earum  cominentationnm  quas 
pro  religione  Christiana  scripserunt  doctores  ecclesisd  meritissimt, 
Justinus,  Tatianus,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Ilermias,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus,  Origenes,  Eusebius  et  Gneci  alii :  Ter- 
tullianuB,  Minucius  Felix,  Cjprianus,  Amobius,  Lactantins,  Julius 
Firmicus,'  Maternus,  Ambrosius,  Augustinns,  aliique  Latini,  ut 
deperditortmi  nomina  taceamus.  Quorum  apologias  legenti  mire 
placcbit  acumen  virorum  doctorum,  Graecos  philosophoa  propriis 
telis  aggredientium,  et  non  sine  pudore  confundentium.''* 

The  opinions  held  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  did  not  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  reason. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  an  unusual  charge  against  the 
Schoolmen  that  they  had  an  overweening  confidence  in 
the  inherent  power  of  the  intellect,  that  they  too  much 
overlooked  Sacred  authority,  and  indulsred  to  an  extrava- 
gant  degree  in  subtle  refinements  and  elaborate  ratiocina- 
tion. Have  we  not  heard  that  a  senate  of  these  same 
schoolmen  gravely  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of  cano- 
nizing Aristotle  ?  The  story  to  be  sure  is  an  extremely 
ridiculous  one,  not  unlike  some  of  the  clumsy  fictions  that 
garnish  Dr.  Robertson's  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  indica- 
tion that,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  their  enemies,  the 
Schoolmen  had  not  learned  to  stigmatize  human  reason  as 
hopelessly  imbecile. 

But  with*the  sixteenth  century  came  a  change.  The 
Reformation  was  in  truth,  as  has  been  so  often,  but  not 
too  often  said,  unlike  any  other  heresy,  any  other  revolu- 
tion,— for  more,  far  more  than  any  other,  it  resembled  the 
great  apostacy  of  the  fallen  archangel.  It  was  not  a  denial 
of  a  single  dogma,  but  an  open  and  direct  rebellion  against 


*  Brucker.  Period  11.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  11.  De  Philos.  Veterum  Ghria- 
tianorum. 
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the  supreme  authority  of  God.  It  was  an  attempt  to  set 
the  throne  of  the  creature  against  that  of  the  Oreator, — to 
make  the  individual  or  private  judgment  outweigh  His 
sovereign  and  eternal  truth.  Hence,  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, where  Protestantism  has  to  any  considerable  extent 
been  propagated,  it  is  always  the  forerunner,  nay,  the 
parent  and  nurse  of  religious  mdiflference,  if  not  of  positive 
mfidelity. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  men  who  are  really  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  Divine  Faith,  who  are  really  alive 
to  the  great  truth  of  the  Apostle,  that  "  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God,  ^  or  to  escape  an  everlasting 
Future  of  Misery,  should  look  with  horror  upon  the  spread 
of  this  Lutheran  principle  of  private  judgment,  subversive 
as  it  is  calculated  to  be  from  its  nature,  and  as  it  is  proved 
to  be  in  its  results,  of  all  belief  in  Revelation.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  sincere  Christian  should  denounce  and 
execrate  such  a  principle.  It  is  not  strange  that  men  of 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  in  their  zeal  to 
expose  its  falsehood,  its  danger,  its  thousand  evil  conse- 
quences, should  be  unconsciously  carried  beyond  the  limits 
of  rigid  doctrinal  truth,  even  while  observing  all  the  forms 
of  most  dispassionate  and  philosophical  controversy.  ^  We 
are  not  surprised  ,when  the  spirit  of  social  rebellion  is  let 
loose  upon  a  country,  eflFacing  all  its  ancient  landmarks 
and  uprooting  its  time-honoured  institutions,  to  observe 
even  men  of  enlightened  patriotism,  men  animated 
by  a  generous  love  of  freedom,  anxious  that  despotism 
iti^elf  should  supersede  and  terminate  the  wild  license  of  a 
mob.  Still  less  should  it  be  matter  for  wonder  that  the 
great  religious  rebellion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  originat- 
ing as  it  did  in  the  principle  of  making  each  man's  private 
judgment  paramount  to  the  authority  of  God's  revealed 
Word,  and  thus  aiming  by  a  single  blow  at  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  should  lead  some  few 
to  deny  the  claims  of  human  reason  altogether,  and  attack 
its  just  and  natural  prerogatives. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Huet,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  sought  so  to  depreciate  Reason  in  the  Alne^ 
tance  qucestiones  de  Concordia  rationis  et  Fidei — and  in 
several  of  his  writings,  but  more  especially  in  a  well  known 
posthumous  treatise  entitled  i?e  Imbecillitate  Rationis 
Humance.  In  these  works  it  is  openly  maintained  that 
the  human  intellect,  if  not  strengthened  by  divine  faith,  is 
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absolutely  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
simplest  truths,  and  that  universal  scepticism  would  be 
inevitable.     The  arguments  advanced  by  him  in  suppoit 
of  this  extraordinary  thesis,  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Sextus  Empiricus.     The  mind,  we  are  told,  is  indeed 
competent  to  act  upon  the  material  furnished  by  the  senses ; 
but  how  proverbially  and  avowedly  fallacious  is  not  the 
testimony  of  the  senses?     As  in  a  poem,  or  in  a  well- 
wrought  fiction,  the  characters    are  made  to  preserve  a 
certain  consistency  throughout  the  piece,  and  each  inci- 
dent is  made  to  follow  the  other  with  due  regard  to  time, 
and  place,  and  circumstance,  though  the  ground- work  of 
the  whole  is  altogether  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  the 
mere  creation  of  the  artist's  fancy, — so  reason  works  the 
material  supplied  to  it  with  consummate  skill,  with  a  nice 
regard  to  the  connexion  between  conclusion  and  premises ; 
but  whether  this  material  itself  be  a  reality,  or  only  the 
dream  of  a  dream,  faith  alone  can  finally  assure  us.     To 
satisfy  his  readers  that  there  is  nothing  singular  or  novel 
about  this  speculation  (for  indeed  it  seems  passing  strange) 
Huet  cites  from  the  history  of  Philosophy,  a  long  array 
of  great  names,  nor  is  he  at  pains  to  conceal  that  they 
were  all  disciples  of  the  Academy,  and  professed  sceptics, 

Huet,  however,  as  a  Christian  Bishop,  was  bound  to 
answer  an  objection  to  his  system  which  could  not  have 
been  urged  against  the  ancient  Pyrrhonists,  namely,  how 
revelation  itself  could  be  received  by  a  consistent  upholder 
of  his  opinions ;  and  he  does  not  shrink  from  the  difficulty. 

"  Si  ratio  adeo  sit  infirma  ut  incertum  sit  quidquid  suadet^  cam 
Buadeat  ratio  suscipiendam  esse  fidem,  incertum  erit  an  suscipienda 
sit  fides ;  camque  ratio  sit  aditus  ad  fidem  ob  credibilitatis  motiva 
quae  prsebet  si  labefactetur  ratio  fides  ipsa  labefactata  corruet."* 

To  this  he  speciously  replies  that  faith  is  like  the  light 
of  heaven,  not  merely  revealing  its  own  presence,  but 
enabling  us  to  see  a  thousand  objects  of  which,  without 


*  "  If  reason  be  so  infirm  that  what  it  suggests  for  our  accep- 
tance is  uncertain;  then,  whereas  reason  teaches  that  we  shoaid 
admit  revelation,  it  becomes  uncertain  whether  revelation  is  to  be 
admitted ;  and  again,  whereas  reason  points  the  way  to  faith  by 
establishing  the  motives  of  credibility  on  which  re?elation  rests, 
if  reason  fall  powerless — then  is  faith  itself  undermined — and  must 
fall  tottering  with  it." 
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its  enlightening  aid,  we  should  remain  for  ever  in  darkness, 
and  in  ignorance.  And  accordingly,  he  adds,  at  the  same 
moment  that  faith  is  infused  into  the  soul,  and  illumines 
what  had  previously  been  blank  and  dark,  we  can  perceive 
the  force  and  sufficiency  of  the  motives  of  credibility  in 
that  divine  effulgence  which  accomp^vnies  faith  itself. . 

We  shall  .'not  pause  to  analyze  the  doctrine  thus  pro- 
pounded, and  maintained  by  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"  Demonstratio  Evangelical*  The  arguments  which  he 
adduces  to  prove  the  imbecility  of  Reason,  had  already 
been  advanced  a  thousand  times  before  him,  and  had 
certainly  been  a  thousand  times  demolished.  At  best, 
they  are  but  adroit  puzzles,  and  could  scarce  ever  have 
made  a  bona  fide  proselyte.  Nature  and  common  sense 
revolt  against  them. and  proclaim  how  puerile  and  frivolous 
they  are.  As  to  Huet's  views  regarding  the  relations 
between'Faith  and  Reason,  the  subject  is  of  too  profound 
a  character  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  incidental  manner ;  we 
shall  therefore  omit  the  discussion  of  it  altogether,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  general  remarks  on  his 
doctrine :— 1st.  Itjs  plainly  false  and  suicidal,  because  it 
rejects  philosophical  evidence,  and  attempts  to  substitute 
in  its  stead  a  criterion  which,  after  all,  is  itself  necessarily 
amenable  to  evidence.  2nd.  It  overturns  the  motives  of 
credibility  upon  which  Revelation  rests,  not  only  by  repre- 
senting it^  as  impossible  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of 
these  motives,  but,  in  fact,  by  making  it  impossible  to 
prove  that  there  are  any  real  motives  of  credibility  what- 
ever, sufficient  or  insufficient.  3rd.  However  pure,  how- 
ever excellent  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  distin- 
guished writer  in  upholding  this  extraordinary  speculation, 
it  is  unquestionably  dangerous  to  faith,  and  leads  per  se 
to  scepticism,  irreligion,  and  infidelity. 

A  philosophical  system,  closely  resembling  thatof  Huet, 
was  proposed  during  our  own  time  by  the  Abb6  Bautain, 
but  it  quickly  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  Holy  See ; 
and  the  eloquent  Abbe  at  once  proceeded  to  retract  and 
remodel  the  obnoxious  portions  of  it. 

An  {inalogous,  though  entirely  distinct  form  of  Tra- 
ditionalism was  advocated  by  Lamennais.  The  history 
of  that  unhappy  roan  has  now  become  almost  as  trite 
as  a  schoolboy  theme,  so  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  review 
either  of  his  history,  or  of  his  opinions.  It  may  be  matter 
for  surprise,  indeed,  how  those  ^opinions,  at  bottom  so 
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extravaprant  and  absurd,  could  have  ever  found  so  many 
adherents,  adherents,  too,  more  distinguished  for  intel- 
lectual eminence,  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  than  even  for 
number.  But  the  temporary  popularity  of  Lamennais' 
fanciful  dreams  may  be  easily  explained.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  during  his  early  career,  he  had  rendered 
most  signal  service  to  the  Church  in  Prance.  At  that 
time  the  reign  of  infidelity  or  indifference  was  almost 
universal  in  his  country,  and  even  in  the  few  places  to 
which  that  reign  had  not  extended,  the  evil  influence  of 
Jansenism  operated  in  its  stead,  and  made  religion  appear 
not  as  a  sweet  yoke,  or  a  light  burden,  but  a  harsh, 
gloomy,  and  oppressive  despotism.  Hence,  the  voice  of 
the  gifted  priest,  when  first  raised  on  behalf  Tof  truth, 
of  religion,  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  sounded  like 
accents  of  inspiration  amid  the  din  of  false  oracles  and 
the  muttering  of  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Rarely,  if  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  there 
brought  into  the  field  of  religious  controversy,  such  vast 
erudition,  such  splendid  eloquence,  so  much  profound  and 
subtle  thought  as  we  fiud  in  the  celebrated  essay,  **  Trait6 
Bur  rindifference  en  Matiere  de  Religion  ;'*  and  in  the 
treatise  "  La  doctrine  de  TEglise  sur  Tlnstitution  des 
EvSques,'*  a  work  less  generally  known  than  the  former, 
but  abounding  in  noble  passages,  and  throughout  charac- 
terized b}'  patient  historical  research,  and  luminous  rea- 
soning, the  absolute  dependence  of  the  entire  body  upon 
the  Head  of  the  Church  is  asserted  and  illustrated  with  a 
force  which  even  "  a  kingly  Gallicanism^*  could  not  with- 
stand. 

$  ^  So  highly  were  the  Abb6's  services  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion appreciated  at  Rome,  that  Leo  the  Twelfth  resolved 
upon  elevating  him  to  the  sacred  purple ;  and  when  at  a 
creation  of  Cardinals,  the  Pope  informed  the^  consis- 
tory that  among  those  whom  he  had  reserved  in  petta, 
to  be  afterwards  proclaimed  Princes  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  was  one,  "a  man  of  great  talents,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  whose  writings,  drawn  ex  authenticis  fontibu$, 
had  not  only  rendered  great  service  to  religion,  but  had 
delighted  and  astonished  Europe,*^  it  was  almost  univer- 
sally understood  at  Rome,  that  his  Holiness  had  referred 
to  Lamennais.  No  wonder  that  a  writer  of  such  learning 
and  eloquence,  who  had  upheld  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  with  such  intrepidity,  who  had  gathered  around  him 
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such  a  bright  band  of  Catholic  disciples — the  flower  of 
the  intellect  of  France— who  had  his  services  so  markedly 
and  emphatically  recognized  by  the  Head  of  the  Church ; 
— no  wonder  that  the  whole  early  career  of  Lamennais 
should  sei-ve  as  a  guarantee  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
opinions,  until  it  had  been  authoritatively  declared  that 
these  opinions  were  false  and  dangerous. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  least  in  the  commencement, 
even  Lamennais  himself  overlooked  the  inherent  absurdity 
of  his  doctrine  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  the  consequences 
which  it  seemed  to  him  might  be  immediately  deduced 
from  it.  The  audience  which  he  addressed,  the  adver- 
saries with  whom  he  argued^  and  whom  he  sought  to 
convince,  were  not  men  who  professing  to  admit  revela- 
tion, and  every  part  of  revelation,  yet  with  strange  perver- 
sity utterly  denied  revealed  doctrines.  Those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal  were  for  the  most  part  downright  Infidels, 
or  worse  than  Infidels,  Indiflferentists.  They  were  men 
disposed  to  call  in  question  even  the  primary  truths  of 
Natural  Religion,  and  who  if  they  did  not  overtly  and 
boldly  reject,  at  least  sneered  in  silence  at  the  idea  of  a 
Providence,  a^  Future  State,  and  Moral  Responsibility. 
Now,  the  criterion  appealed  to  by  Lamennais, — and  upheld 
by  him  as  the  one  ultimate  test  and  standard  of  truth,  the 
consensus generalis  of  mankind, — would  suffice  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
of  a  Future  State,  and  the  responsibility  of  human  agents. 
The  easy  and  important  triumph  thus  achieved  against  the 
infidel  probably  blinded  Lamennais  himself  for  a  time  to  the 
radical  and  almost  transparent  unsoundness  of  his  theoiy, 
and  was  certainly  the  main  cause  of  seducing  many  to 
embrace  or  tolerate  that  theory  even  for  a  single  hour. 

Nor  must  we  overlook!  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Abba's 
more  enthusiastic  admirers  ijretended  to  trace  a  certain 
affinity  between  the  rule  of  philosophical  truth  proposed  by 
him,  and  the  Catholic  rule  of  Faith  which  consists  in  the  in- 
fallible authority  of  the  Church.  The  supremacy  of  autho- 
rity, they  contended,  was  upheld  in  his  system,  and  it  was 
argued  that  if  individual  reason  be  insufficient  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  primary  truths  of  natural  religion,  it  is, 
a  fortiori^  an  insecure  and  incompetent  guide  where  there 
is  question  of  the  whole  body  of  revelation,  or  even  of 
any  one  of  its  sublime  mysteries.  The  authority  of  the 
Church,  however,  as  judge,  witness,  interpreter,  and  guar- 
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flian  of  revealed  doctrine,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
fictitious  authority  dreamed  of  by  Lamennais.  The 
Church  has  received  her  prerogative  of  infallibility  for  a 
supernatural  end,  and  that  prerogative  was  also  super^ 
natural  in  its  institution;  the  "consensus  generalis" 
recognised  by  the  Abb6,  and  set  uf>  by  him  as  the  basis  of 
all  knowledge  and  all  certainty,  is  in  every  respect  human 
and  natural.  The  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  only 
directive,  but  also  binding,  and  as  they  say  in  the  schools, 
coercitive; — that  is,  the  ordinance  of  God  imposes  upon  con- 
science the  obligation  of  accepting  the  Church's  doctrine 
and  teaching,  and  they  who  resist  that  ordinance  purchase  to 
themselves  damnation.  The  authority  proposed  oy  Lamen- 
nais may,  on  the  contrary,  be  obeyed  or  rejected  just  as 
we  approve  or  disapprove  of  its  dicta.  Again,  the  dogmatic 
authority  of  the  Church  resides  in  the  Ecclesia  docens, 
— i.e.  in  an  oecumenical  Council,  or  in  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  himself  defining  ^a?  Cathedra;  the  authority 
propounded  by  Lameiuiais  resides  in  the  whole  human 
race,  and  can  be  J  made  known  but  by  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  mankind.  The  authority  of  the  Church 
is  conversant  only  about  matters  of  faith,  morals,  disci- 
pline ;  the  authority  set  up  by  Lamennais  is  necessary  to 
assure  a  man  that  he  experiences  hunger  or  thirst, — that 
he  knows  his  most  intimate  friends — that,  in  short,  he 
apprehends  anything  whatever  as  certain.^     The  Church 


*  **  What  philosophy  is  there,"  he  exclaims,  "  whose  pretensions 
are  not  all  uncertain,  all  false?  The  senses  deceive  us,  and  attest 
nothing  that  can  be  termed  clear,  positive,  complete.  Feeling  is 
not  more  sure  ;  its  object,  although  in  appearance-  more  evident 
and  more  simple,  still  unless  we  are  on  our  guard  is  nothing  less 
than  a  continual  series  of  doubts  and  illusions.  As  to  reason^  it  is 
to  be  still  more  suspected  ;  for,  first  of  all,  it  onlj  operates  upon 
the  data  furnished  by  the  sensos  or  the  feelings,  (data  upon-  which 
it  cannot  count,)  and  secoudlj,  when  the  data  are  at  hand,  how 
does  it  operate  ?  and  what  guarantee  have  we  of  the  legitimacy  of 
its  procedure?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  contradictory  concla- 
sions  which  it  draws  from  the  same  principle  ?  what  of  the  iden- 
tical ones  it  draws  from  different  principles  ?  What  truth  has 
it  not  denied  ?  what  error  has  it  not  established  ?  In  a  word» 
must  it  not  associate  memory  with  all  its  operations?  and  is 
memory  a  faithful  ally.  Reason,  feeling,  sense  !  faculties  without 
control!  vain  means  of  gaining  knowledge! — principles  of  error 
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of  God  is  ill  her  teaching  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  can  never  err ;  the  opinions 
of  men,  even  when  long  established  and  widely  diffused, 
are  frequently  dictated  by -prejudice,  or  passion,  or  interest, 
and  consequently  calculated  to  mislead.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  common  between  the  infallible,  divinely  con- 
stituted authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  sensus 
Communis  appealed  to  by  Abbe  Lamennais. 

We  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  ephemeral  popu- 
larity of  the  heterodox  opinions  of  Lamennais ;  we  may 
{idd  that  immediately  after  their  condemnation  by  Gregory 
XVI.  all,  even  his  warmest  adherents,  abandoned  him.  It 
has  been  beautifully  and  most  justly  observed  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  in  reference  to  the  illfated  Abbe,  that  never  had 
the  head  of  a  religious  school  so  much  of  fascinating  power 
to  draw  the  genius,  energy,  devotedness,  and  sincerity  of 
ardent  youth  about  him  ;  never  did  any  so  well  indoc- 
trinate them  by  his  own  principles  as  to  make  them  invin- 
cible by  even  his  own  powers.  He  was  in  this  like 
TertuUian,  who  when  sound  of  mind,  prescribed  medicines 
too  potent  for  the  subtle  poisons  which  he  dealt  out  in  his 
heterodox  insanity.  Into  such  disrepute  did  the  opinions 
of  the  Abbe  fall,  immediately  after  their  condemnation 
by  the  Holy  See,  that  one  of  the  usual  arguments 
advanced  by  the  opponents  of  every  form  of  Traditionalism 
was,  that  it  bore  a  fatal  resemblance  to  the  Traditional- 
ism of  Lamennais. 

The  question  of  Traditionalism  discussed  by  Mgr. 
Parisis  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the 
Traditionalism  vindicated  by  Huet  or  Lamennais.  In  the 
theory  of  Lamennais,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  the  inherent  powers  and  resources  of  the  intel- 
lect are  supposed  to  have  been  already  developed — the 
reason,  memory,  imagination,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 


aud  incertitude.  These  it  is  which  deprive  man  of  all  hope  of 
having  either  knowledge  or  faith  from  himself ;  there  is  for  him  no 
realitj,  either  within  or  without ;  there  is  nothing  up  to  the  r>try 
truth  of  his  own  existence,  in  which  he  ^'has  any  right  to  believe, 
unless  he  has  some  other  reason  than  his  own  private  sentiment 
and  his  own  individual  consciousness."  This  other  reason  consists, 
of  course,  in  the  consenms  generalis  of  maukiud. — See  Morell's 
Historj  of  Modern  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

VOL.  XLVI.-No.  XCI  a 
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cognitive,  elaborative,   constructive,"'^  by  whatever  names 

f)sychologists  choose  to  designate  them,  it  may  be  assumed, 
lave  been  long  in  operation,  and  have  undergone  the 
highest  training  of  which  they  are  capable.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  judiciously  cuhivated,  or  how  fully  developed  they 
are,  truth  still  lies  beyond  their  reach,  unless  the  aid  of 
authority,  the  general  consent  of  the  human  race,  should 
be  invoked  to  point  it  out,  and  rescue  them  from  a  scepti- 
cism which,  without  such  extrinsic  guidance,  would  bo 
their  inevitable  doom.  Huet  and  Lamennais,  if  we  may 
use  the  illustration,  assume  that  the  ship  has  been  already 
fairly  launched,  that  the  canvas  is  spread,  and  all  her 
bright  gear  before  the  sun  ;  but  so  many  sharp  rocks 
threaten  on  one  side,  or  the  storm  rages  so  wildly  on 
another,  or  it  may  be  that,  when  there  is  calm,  the  song  of 
syrens  comes  over  the  waters  with  such  magical  and  dan- 
gerous sweetness,  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  safety,  not 
even  for  a  single  hour,  unless  the  steady  hand  of  authority 
ever  holds  the  helm,  and  shapes  the  vessel's  course. 

Msr.  Parisis  contemplates  the  mental  faculties  in  quite 
a  different  condition,  and  in  entirely  different  circum- 
stances. He  discusses  not  the  possibility  of  their  making 
progress,  after  having  been  called  into  action,  but  the 
means  necessary  to  their  being  at  all  exercised.  He  does 
not  entertain  the  question  whether  the  mind,  if  once  in 
pursuit  of  truth,  is  of  itself  capable  or  incapable  of  attain* 
ing  it ;  but  rather  how  it  is  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  own  powers,  and  how  it  comes  to  take  the  first  step 
in  search  after  truth.  To  recur  to  our  nautical  illustra- 
tion, it  is  the  launch,  and  not  the  vessel's  after  course, 
that  occupies  his  attention,  And  for  that  launch,  accord* 
hig  to  Mgr.  Parisis,  and  the  school  of  Traditionalists,  of 
whom  we  now  speak,  extrinsic  aid  is  indispensable  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  ship.  If  abandoned  to  its  owu 
inherent  resources,  the  mind,  too,  would  remain  for  ever 
little  better  than  a  useless  log  on  the  strand,  before  which 
stretches  out  the  great  sea  of  speculation.  Though  capa- 
ble of  being  impressed  with  the  fairegt  and  brightest  char- 
acters, without  extrinsic  aid  it  would  for  ever  continue  a 
desolate  blank.  If,  however,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
Mgr.  Parisis  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  authority,  we 

*  See  3ir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Lectures  oa  Metaphysics, 
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should  remehiber  that  it  is  only  for  the  outset,  for  the  mere 
starting;  while  Lamennais  requires  authority  to  guide 
every  step  of  the  journey. 

The  difference  of  purpose,  then,  for  which  authority  or 
tradition  is  appealed  to  in  both  theories,  plainly  shows 
that  there  is  no  affinity, — in  fact,  nothing  in  common  but 
the  name  between  them.  But  they  also  differ  most  mate- 
rially in  another  point  of  view,  namely,  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  authority  which  they  respectively  demand. 
The  authority  insisted  upon  by  Huet  is,  in  fact,  the 
infallible  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  faith,-^while  Lamennais  makes  the  natural  consensus 
of  mankind  the  one  necessary  rule  and  criterion  of  philoso- 
phic truth.  Absolute  scepticism,  scepticism  quite  as 
extreme  as  that  of  the  Pyrrhonists,  is  the  immediate 
logical  result  of  either  doctrine ;  because  if  you  set  out  with 
t!ie  assumption  that  reason  is  incapable  by  itself  of  know- 
ing anything  as  certain,  it  follows  that  reason  can  never  be 
legitimately  convinced  either  of  the  existence  of  an  infalli- 
able  authority  in  religion,  or  of  an  "  universal  consensus'* 
among  mankind.  The  philosophical  criterion,  therefore, 
proposed  by  Huet  and  Lamennais,  was  practically  a  myth, 
a  phantom  island,  which  the  traveller  was  doomed  to  see 
ever  receding  before  him,  and  ever  eluding  his  most  ardent 
pursuit.  Not  so  the  criterion  advocated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Arras.  He  enforces  the  necessity,  it  is  true,  of  some 
extrinsic  guidance,  the  aid  of  some  intelligence  distinct 
from  our  own ;  but  the  teaclung  of  parents  or  guardians, 
in  short,  intercourse  with 'any  rational  nature,  is  sufficient. 
The  only  difficulty  that  can  arise  in  this  view,  would  have 
reference  to  the  mode  of  developing  the  faculties  of  the 
first  man, — and  on  this  point  Mgr.I^arisis  judges  that,  at 
least  with  Christian  readers,  it  will  be  no  disparagement 
to  his  theory  that  he  insists  upon  as  a  psychological  neces- 
sity what  we  know  from  the  inspired  naiTative,  to  be  an 
unquestionable  fact, — namely,  that  God  Himself  conversed 
with  our  first  parents,  and  consequently  did  Himself  in- 
struct them,  and  bring  their  ft.culties  to  maturity; — if  indeed^ 
the  creation  and  development  of  those  faculties  had 
not  been  simultaneous.  That  the  authority  required  by 
Mgr.  Parisis,  is  in  practice  easily  accessible,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  always  exercised  in  unfolding  the  power 
of  the  mind  (except,  perhaps,  in  some  extraordinary  and 
abnormal  cases  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  rcfor 
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immediately)  is  indisputable  ;  but  the  question*  remains — is 
the  influence  of  such  authority  necessary ;  r-in  other 
words,  is  the  intellect  absolutely  incapable  of  spontaneous 
development? 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  by  the  Traditional- 
ists, in  support  of  their  view,  may  be  brought  under  three 
classes:  those  of  the  first  profess  to  be  derived  from 
actual  experience,  and  to  rest  upon  a  sufficiently  wide 
induction ;  those  of  the  second  are  founded  upon  the 
connection  between  thought  and  language ;  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  third  class  upon  which  Mgr.  Parisis  mainly 
dwells  in  the  work  before  us,  take  their  force  from  analogy. 
A  complete  volume  would  scarce  suffice  for  a  suitable 
treatment  of  those  arguments,  and  this,  we  trust,  will 
be  accepted  as  our  apology  for  the  very  imperfect  manner 
in  which  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  them. 

I.  The  first  class  of  arguments  is  furnished  by  the 
history  of  a  number  of  unhappy  children,  who,  at  different 
times  and  indifferent  places,  grew  up  to  physical  maturity, 
having  been  cut  off  since  their  birth  from  all  social  inter- 
course with  their  fellow  beings,  beyond  the  supplying  of 
mere  corporal  wants.  This  history  is  dwelt  upon  at  great 
length  by  several  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a  compendious 
ana  forcible  manner  by  a  distinguished  professor  of  the 
iJniversity  of  Jjouvain,  from  whose  learned  and  able  work 
on  Logic,  we  transfer  the  following  (alleged)  facts  ;^-pre^ 
mising  that  M.  Ubaghs  is,  himself  a  decided  and  almost 
vehement  Traditionalist. 

1st.  Herodotus^  gives  us  the  history  of  an  infant  whom 
Psammeticus,'  King  of  Egypt,  had  brought  up  in  such 
manner  that  he  should  never  hear  the  sound  of  human 
voice,  and  the  result  was  the  absence  of  any  degree  of 
intelligence  that  could  raise  him  above  the  level  of  irra- 
tional creation.  Father  Juvenciusf  relates  that  Ackebar, 
Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  anxious  to  ascertain  by  experi- 
ment to  what  religion  nature,  if  left  entirely  to  herself, 
should  incline  the  human  heart,  had  no  less  than  thirty 
children  brought  up  in  similar  seclusion  from  all  social 
intercourse ;  and  when,  after  a  probation  of  many  years, 
they  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  psychologist. 


*  Hist  lib.  1 1,  c.  2. 
j"  HisU  Sop.  Jesu,  part  y.  Jib.  18, 
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and  were  interrogated  by  him,  they  were  found  to  be 
dumb  and  stolid  as  so  many  fishes;  and  beyond  their 
lumian  shape,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  one  attribute  of 
humanity.  The  worthy  Jesuit  father  appeals  to  the  testi- 
mony of  F.  Jerome  Xavier,  nephew  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Indies,  in  confirmation  of  this  extraordinary  story. 
Ill  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  refer  to  the  more  recent 
history  of  Gaspar  Hauser,  the  infant  of  Nuremberg,  and 
to  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  children  alluded  to  by 
Puffendorf  de  Jure  Natures  et  gent,  lib.  11.  c.  2.  s.  and 
to  perfectly  similar  histories  mentioned  by  several  other 
writers *of  respectability  and  eminence. 

2nd.  The  condition  of  deaf-mutes,  though  not  at  all  so 
deplorable  as  that  of  the  wretched  beings  we  have  been 
noticing,  serves  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  deat-mute  is  not 
entirely  and  cruelly  relegated  from  commerce  with  his 
kind;  the  sense  of  vision  forms  an  inlet  by  which  he 
receives  a  number  of  impressions  that  bear  a  meaning 
with  them,  and  thus  he  holds  at  least  an  imperfect,  and 
partial  communion  with  his  fellow  man.  He  beholds  on 
every  side  a  variety  of  signs  and  gestures,  to  some 
of  which  nature  herself  attaches  a  peculiar  signification. 
And  yet  with  these  comparative  advantages,  we  believe 
that  the  state  of  the  deaf-mute,  without  some  artificial 
form  of  instruction,  specially  adapted  to  his  wants,  would 
be  almost  as  lamentably  akin  to  that  of  the  irrational 
animal,   as  was  the  condition  of  Gaspar  Hauser,  or  the 

firl  Leblanc,  mentioned  by  Dr.  FeWer.  {Diet.  Hist.  ixvU 
Hanc.)'^ 

Experience  is  thus  alleged  as  furnishing  the  basis  of  a 
most  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  Traditionalism.  The 
poor  children  who  grew  up  apart  from  all  human  inter- 
course, deprived  of  all  human  instruction,  are  regarded  as 
fair  types  of  human  nature,  and  what  was  their  destiny, 
would,  it  is  maintained,  have  been,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  destiny  of  any  other  among  the  sons  of  men. 


*  For  proofs  of  the  truly  miserable  condition  of  deaf-mutes 
without  the  aid  of  some  artificial  form  of  instruction,  see  UHistoire 
de  L^Academie  des  Sciences  for  1703  — De  L*Epee  Veritable  maniere 
de  instruire  les  sourds  muets ;  Sicard,  Cows  dHnstruction  dun  sourd- 
muet ;  De  Donald,  Legist,  priinit.  torn.  1  et  2. 
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the  fate  alike  of  a  "Newton  or  a  Styles/^  There  is  no 
fair  ground  to  presume  that  in  the  instances  enumerated 
by  the  advocates  of  Traditionalism  any  one  of  the  children 
laboured  under  radical  imbecility  of  mind,  such  as  with 
the  advantage  of  ordinary  culture  micrht  cause  him  to  be 
signalised  for  stupidity  among  his  fellows.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  them  were  no  sooner  admitted  to  their 
natural  privilege  of  intercommunion  with  their  brother 
men,  than  they  at  once  gave  proof  that  the  attribute  of 
godlike  reason  had  not  been  dead,  but  only  unawakened 
in  them,  and  that  they  very  plainly  belonged  to  the  class  of 
the  *'  animal  sagax,  providum,  memor,  plenum  consilii  et 
rationis/'*  Their  lamentable  deficiency,  therefore,  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  competent  instruction,  the 
want  of  communication  with  beings  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence like  themselves.  Still  less  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
the  many  deaf  mutes,  who  at  least  in  past  times,  and 
before  Catholic  charity  and  Catholic  zeal  had  made  suit- 
able provision  for  their  melancholy  wants,  were  but  too 
frequently  allowed  in  this  country  to  pass  their  lives  with- 
out any  adequate  or  enlightened  attempt  to  alleviate  their 
privation,  still  less,  we  say,  can  it  be  argued  that  if  they 
betrayed  painful  dulness,  and  impotence  of  comprehension, 
it  was  owing  to  any  inherent  defect  of  mind.  Without 
going  in  quest  of  examples  beyond  the  precincts  of  our  own 

freat  and  truly  noble  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
hmib  in  Ireland,  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  there  are 
several  whose  lips  and  ears  are  sealed  for  ever,  and  yet  the 
breath  of  life  breathed  into  the  frail  clay  by  God,  the  spirit 
within  made  unto  the  image  and  likeness  of  its  Creator,  is  as 
capable  in  them  of  admitting  the  rays  of  the  Eternal  Lights 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into  this  world,  as 
if  it  had  pleased  their  Father  in  heaven  to  make  them 
speak  with  a  tongue  that  might  command  the  applause  of 
senates.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  natural 
capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge  evinced  by  some  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  seems 
to  be  a  well  established  physiological  fact,  that  without  the 
care  of  zealous  and  enlightened  instructors,  that  capacity 
would  have  remained  latent,  and  ns  if  really  barren, 
would  never  have  put  forth  fruit.  The  obvious  conse- 
quence, according  to  the  Traditionalist,  is  that  culture  or 

*  Cicero. 
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suitable  instruction  is  the  necessary  means,  the  absohito 
and  indispensable  condition  for  the  development  of  the 
powers  and  resources  of  the  mind. 

3.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Traditionalists  that  every  man, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  when  enjoying 
the  perfect  use  of  the  senses,  and  receiving  the  most  suit- 
able instruction  ab  extra,  supplies  in  his  own  individual 
character  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  some  institutio 
aliena.  For  are  we  not  all  influenced  by  first  impressions 
and  early  associations?  How  firmly  and  how  long  do  we 
cling  even  to  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  our  first  teach- 
ers !  Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  our  early  apprehen- 
sion of  abstract  truths  is  more  or  less  correct,  according 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  language  employed  by  those  who 
were  our  first  instructors  ? 

II.  The  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Tradi- 
tionalist view  derived  from  the  connexion  between  thought 
and  language  plainly  depends  upon  the  solution  of  the  two 
following  important  and  difficult  questions,  1.  is  thought — 
i.e.  the  knowledge  of  supersensu.il  or  abstract  truth— of 
God,  virtue,  duty,  moral  responsibility,  &c.  possible  with- 
out the  aid  of  language?  2.  Could  man,  if  left  to  his 
own  resources,  have  invented  language  ?  Both  these  ques- 
tions the  Traditionalist  resolves  in  the  negative. 

1.  To  determine  the  exact  relation  between  thought  and 
language  is  certainly,  to  our  apprehension,  among  the 
nicest  and  most  intricate  problems  in  the  whole  course  of 
metaphysical  speculation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempt- 
ing a  formal  discussion  of  the  question  in  these  pages, 
we  shall  be  content  with  placing  before  our  readers  the 
result  at  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of 
modern  times  have  arrived  on  this  subject.  We  shall 
begin  with  De  Bonald,  who  is  very  explicit  indeed,  and 
very  decisive  on  the  point.  **  L'homme,*'  he  says,  "  ne 
pent  parler  sa  pensee,  sans  penser  sa  parole."^'^  De  Stol- 
bergf  writes,  *'  By  means  of  speech  man  holds  communion 
not  only  with  others  but  with  himself  /'  an  idea  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  Phito's  definition  of  reasonnig, 
(Theaet  and   Sophist)  where   he   teaches  that  "  when  we 


*  Beck.  Phil  t  1.  c.  8. 

t  Betrachtungen  iind  Beheirigungen  der  IleHtgen  Schri/L  vol.  1.  g, 
6.  n.  17. 
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reason  we  hold  converse  within  ourselves/*  Condillac  him- 
self does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  **  nous  ne  pensonsque  avec 
des  mots/*  Ancillon  may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect,^*' 
*'  II  faut  penser  pour  inventor  les  langues,  et  sans  les 
langues  il  n*est  pas  possible  de  penser ;  car  on  ne  pense 
pas  sans  notions,  et  les  notions  ne  peuvent  etre  fix6es  que 

fnir  les  mots/*  Damiron  also. is  of  this  opinion .f  *'  Qne 
'homme  ne  pent  avoir  des  id^es,  de  veritables  idees  sans 
mots,  rien  de  plus  constant/*  We  canunot  omit  Dege- 
rando,  "  Le  langage  u'est  pas  moins  necessaire  a  Tindi- 
vidu  isole  pour  le  developpement  de  ses  facultes  et  Tacqui- 
sition  de  ses  connaissances,  que  pour  ses  communications 
avec  les  autres  hommes/*| 

The  authority  of  Leibnitz  is  clearly  on  the  same  side, 
for  he  calls  language  "  le  miroir  de  Tentendement/'g 


*  EssaU  de  Philos.  &o.  vol.  i.  c.  4. 
t  Hist,  de  la  Phil,  art.  De  Bonald. 

X  And  again,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  he  says,  '*  L'homme  a  aussi  pea 
inyente  le  langage,  qu*il  s'est  inventd  lui  Tnen:ie,  car  toute  invention 
suppose  un  dessein,  une  volonte,  uu  choiz  de  moyens.  Mais  la 
pens6e  a  aussi  peu  precede  le  signe  que  le  signe  a  precede  la  pen- 
see.  L*une  ne  peut  pas  exister  sans  I'autre.  Les  representations 
iudividuelles  et  particulieres  peur^ent  avoir  lieu  indepeudennnient 
des  termes  qui  les  exprimeht,  mais  les  idees  generales  sent  impos- 
sible a  concevoir,  et  a  former  sans  les  signes  qui  seuls  reunissent 
leurs  traits,  fixent  leur  vague  existence  et  leur  dounent  de  la 
reality. 

§  B.  Cogitationes  fieri  possunt  sine  vocabulis. 

A.  At  nou  sine  aliis  signis.     Tenta,  quaeso,  an  ullum  arithmetic- 
cum  oalculura  instituere  possis  sine  signis  numerabilibus  ? 
'{  (B.  VaMe  ma   perturbas,  neque  enim    putabam  oharacteres   vel 
signa  ad  ratiocinandum  tam  necessaria  esse. 

A.  Ergo  verltates  arithmetica  aliqua  signa  sen  cliaracteres  sup- 
ponunt? 

B.  Fa  tend  um  est. 

A.  Ergo  pendent  ab  hominum  arbitrio  ? 

B.  Videris  me  quasi  pra58tigiis  quibusdam  circumvenire. 

A.  Non  mea  bseo  sunt,  sed  ingeuiosi  admodum  scriptoris. 

B.  Adeone  quisquam  a  bona  mente  discedere  potest,  ut  sibi  per- 
suadeat  veritatem  esse  arbitrariam  et  a  nominibus  pendere  cum 
tamen  coustet  eamdem  esse  Grsccorum,  Latinorum,  Germanorum, 
georaetriam. 

A.  Recte  ais,  interea  difficultati  satisfaciendum  est. 
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'*  Without  speech/*  says  Hobbes,  ^'  consisting  of  names 
or  appellations,  and  their  connexion  whereby  men  register 
their  thoughts,  recal  them  when  they  are  past,  and  also 
declare  them  one  to  another  for  mutual  utility  and  con- 
versation :  without  such  speech  there  had  been  amongst 
men  neither  commonwealth,  nor  society,  nor  content,  nor 
peace,  no  more  than  among  lions,  bears,  and  wolves.  The 
first  Author  of  speech  was  God  Himself/'* 

*'  I  assert,**  writes  Dugald  Stewart,  after  a  lengthened 
investigation  of  the  subject,  "  that  in  so  far  as  our  specu- 
lations consist  of  that  process  of  the  mind  which  is  pro- 
perly called  reasoning,  they  may  be  carried  on  by  words 
alone.**! 

In  fact  we  do  not  hesitate  to  afBim  that  it  is  almost  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  philosophers  that,  if  not  without 
articulate  speech,  at  least  without  some  artificial  contri- 
vance, some  kind  of  symbolical  mechanism,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  a  train  of  jeasoning,  or  attain  any 
high  degree  of  intellectual  perfection. 

2.  To  establish  the  Traditional  view,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  prove  the  dependance  of  thought  upon  language, 
but  also  to  show  that  man,  if  left  to  his  own  resources, 
is  incapable  of  inventing  language ;  and  here  we  are 
brought  to  another  of  the  many  qucestiones  vexatcB  of 
psychology.  The  Epicnrean  theory  on  this  subject  is  as 
degrading  as  it  is  un philosophical  and  absurd — and  the 
man  who,  with  Virey  or  Volney,  should  labour  to  trace 
back  his  own  origin  to  some  wonderful  plant  or  fish,  insect 
or  reptile,  J    must  of    course  expect  to  have  his  career 


6.  Hoc  unum  me  male  habet  quod  nunquam  a  me  ullam  verita- 
tem  agnosci,  inveairi,  probarl  animadverto,  nisi  vocabulis  vel  aliis 
signis  in  aiiimo  adhibitis. 

A.  Imo  si  cliaracteres  abessent,  nunquam  quidquam  distincte 
cogitaremus,  neque  ratiocinaremur,  &c.  &c. —  Leibnitz  Dial,  de  con* 
nex.  inter  res  et  verba.     (Euv.  Phil.  Ed.  Raspe.  p.  509,  &c. 

*  Leviathan^  cap.  4. 
t  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,     Part  I.  c.  vr,  on  Abstraction. 

X  *'  Cum  prorcpserunt  primis  animalia  terris 

Mutum  et  turpe  pecus." — Hor,  Serm,  Lib.  i.  3. 

''  D'autres,  liereusement  en  petit  nombre,  font  encore  I'homme  par 
les  seules  forces  des  agens  physiques,  de  la  ohaleur  du  Soleil,  et  des 
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crowned  by  a  destiny  worthy  of  such  exalted  antecedents. 
Condilhic  admits  on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  narra- 
tive that  our  first  parents  were  actually  endowed  by  God 
with  the  gift  of  speech,  but  contends  at  the  same  time  that 
even  if  left  to  their  natural  resources  they  had  themselves 
the  power  of  inventing  it.  And  accordingly  this  admirer 
and  disciple  of  Locke  is  at  great  pains  to  expound  and 
ilhistrate  the  process  by  which  even  the  mutum  et  tuvpe 
pecus  of  tlie  Epicureans  might  advance  step  by  step  until 
at  length  they  should  have  framed  for  themselves  a  most 
perfect  and  complete  language.  The  illustrious  De  Bouald 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  investigation  of  this  inter- 
esting subject  a  mass  of  information,  a  patience  of  re- 
search, a  power  of  analysis  which  make  his  immortal  work 
the  great  thesaurus  from  which  students  after  him  ai^e 
compelled  to  select  their  best  materials,  on  whatever 
side  of  the  controversy  they  may  chose  to  range  themselves. 
And  it  is  the  clear  conviction  of  this  profound  philosopher, 
that  man,  with  his  unaided  natural  resources,  could  never 
have  succeeded  in  inventing  a  language  worthy  of  the 
name,  or  in  bringing  it  to  any  appreciable  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

It  should  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  true  ()ues- 
tion  at  issue  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  speech,  is  not 
whether  man,  given  the  primary  elements  of  language,  is 
capable  of  so  moulding,  combining,  compounding  them  as 
to  form  a  variety  of  idioms,  and  in  course  of  time  a  variety 
of  languages.  The  real  question^  is,  whether,  if  left  to 
himself,  he  could  ever  succeed  in  inventing,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  in  creating  those  elements  themselves. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  weiglit  of  evidence 
is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  negative,  but  as  we  cannot 
discuss  the  matter  ex  professo,  we  shall  be  content  with 
the  following  observations. 

1.  Though  several  attempts  have,  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries,  been  made  by  men  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous ability  to  invent  a  new  langunge,  that  is,  not  to 
form  a  new  idiom  or  new  dialect  out  of  preexisting  mate- 


8uce  de  la  terre,  d'abord  plante  ou  poisson,  insecte  ou  reptile,  ayaui 
tout  a  acquerir  pour  deveuir  homme,  ame  et  corps,  peiisee  et 
parole,  et  ayant  tout  acquis  a  force  de  tomps  et  de  circotistances 
facorables.'* — (Euvres  de  M.  De  Bouald.  vol.  viii.  c.  iv.  p,  120. 
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rials,  nor  engVcift  a  new  branch  on  an  old  stem,  but  to 
create  a  new  speech,  even  to  the  roots  and  elements, 
the  attempts  have  invariably  resulted  in  the  most  signal 
and  indeed  ludicrous  failure.  If  any  philosopher  were  ever 
competent  for  such  a  task,  we  should  imagine  that  the 
genius  and  vast  acquirements  of  Leibnitz  preeminently 
fitted  him  to  accomplish  it.  The  great  Teutonic  Titan 
did  undertake  the  task,  and  brought  all  his  gigantic 
strength  and  matchless  skill  to  bear  upon  it.  His  purpose, 
however,  we  should  remark,  was  apparently  a  modest  one. 
He  did  not  dream  of  inventing  a  language  suited  even  to 
the  daily  exigencies  of  life,  much  less  capable  of  bodying 
forth  the  creations  of  the  poet,  or  the  fervid  inspiration  of 
the  orator.  He  was  merely  intent  upon  founding  a  new 
form  of  speech,  capable  of  conveying  the  simple,  dry  dicta 
of  abstract  science.  And  Leibnitz,  like  all  who  had  trod- 
den the  same  path  before,  or  since,  failed,  and  failed  egre- 
giously.  The  genius,  then,  able  to  create  a  new  tongue, 
even  for  the  most  restricted  requirements,  has  still  to 
claim  the  homage  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

2.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  languages,  the  languages 
in  common  use,  have  not  been  created  to-day,  or  yesterday; 
it  is  clear  they  have  been  transmitted.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  in  employing 
them  conform  to  the  laws  and  conditions  imposed  by 
usage.  Reason  is  forced  to  accept  this  necessary  instru- 
ment, just  as  Tradition  has  furnished  it,  and  even  the 
simplest  and  most  elementary  sciences  are  not  independent 
of  it.  And  with  regard  at  least  to  modern  European 
languages,  (the  authentic  origin  of  ancient  languages, 
without  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  history  of  the 
Dispersion,  would  bafile  the  most  elaborate  researches  of 
philology,  and  should  in  fact  be  regarded  as  lost  in  the 
night  of  time,)  they  are  clearly  formed  out  of  common 
elements,  and  ar^  therefore  to  be  considered  a  work,  not 
of  creation,  but  of  arrangement  and  combination.  At 
best  they  evince  only  the  skill  of  the  builder,  using  pre- 
existing materials,  oftentimes  heterogeneous  enough ; 
materials,  however,  which  he  merely  brought  together  but 
did  not  produce.  For  instance,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Italian,  Spanibh,  and  French  languages  are  so  many 
dialects  growing  out  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  that  tongue, 
which  had  been  once  universally  spoken  in  all  the  Western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.      They  have  come  to 
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deviate  from  the  original  in  various  degrees,  but  owing  to 
nearly  similar  causes.  The  retention  of  words  and  forms 
of  speech  which  had  been  in  use  before  the  subjugated 
provinces  had  seen  the  Roman  eagles,  the  admixture  of 
these  words  with  the  polished  language  of  the  conquerors, 
vicious  pronunciation  and  orthography,  neglect  of  gram- 
matical rules,  the  inroads  of  the  Northern  nations,  wha 
brought  their  native  tongue  as  well  as  their  barbaric 
courage,  into  the  fairest  portions  of  the  great  falling  em- 
pire, these  and  other  causes  pointed  out  by  philosophers, 
suffice  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  three  lan- 
guages we  have  alluded  to,  while  the  identity  of  their 
origin  cannot  be  controverted.  Du  Gauge,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Glossary;  Muratori,  in  his  32nd,  33rd,  and  40th 
<lissertations  on  Italian  Antiquities ;  M.  Raynauard,  in 
the  first  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Choix  des  Poesies  dea 
Troubadours,  give  us  an  ample  account  of  the  formation 
of  these  languages,  and  prove  clearly  that  they  are  but 
different  branches  of  the  same  stock, 

3.  IF,  says  Mgi\  Parisis,  we  carefully  analyse  the  stnictura 
of  modern  languages,  we  cannot  fail  to  trace  therein  an 
iuBuence  and  an  agency  similar  to  that  which  pervades 
the  works  of  God  in  the  physical  order.  As  the  chemist, 
for  example,  recognises  in  the  most  elaborate  and  compli- 
cated physical  substances,  nothing  more  than  the  assimi- 
lation and  union  of  a  few  simple  elements,  so  the  patient 
philologer,  analysing  the  most  difficult  and  artificial  forms 
of  speech,  discovers  that  they  have  been  constructed  out  of 
common  primitive  materials. 

'^  De  part  et  d'autre,  ce  sont  des  clemens  qui  se  deeomposent  ci 
s'assimiient  pour  se  recomposer.  Ainsi  ce  80Dt  des  mots  latins,  grecsy 
coltiques,  tudosques,  gaulois,  etc.  etc.  qui  d'abord  se  roncontrent, 
parce  que  les  peuples  qui  les  parleut,  s'etaieut  eux-mciiies  reucon- 
tr6s.  Peu  a  pou  ces  mots  tendent  a  faire  entre  eux  comme  une 
espece  d'alliance;  ils  se  modifieat  do  part  et  d'autre  pour  mieux 
s'accorder ;  puis  arrivcnt,  on  ne  sait  d*oi!i,  certaiues  formulas 
uouvelles  auxquelles  personne  n^a  pens6,  certaines  particules  auxi- 
liaires,  certains  agencements  de  phrases,  qui  tous  se  combineut  pour 
arriver  k  un  certain  ensemble,  et,  quand  cet  ensemble  est  atteint,  la 
langue  est  faite,  sans  que  personne  ait  pu  dire,  meme  pour  la  plus 
petite  part:  'C'est  mon  ouvrage.'  Quelques  esprits  viendrout  plui 
tard  donner  a  Poeuvre  ua  certain  poli,  et  nous  avouons  sans  peine 
que  le  g^nie  de  rbomme  sait  perfectionner  une  langue  :  mais  la 
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creer,  jamais  il  ne  Pa  su^-DIeu  s'est  reserve  ce  droit." — pp.  GO-61.* 

The  weight  of  philosophical  authority  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  man 
to  invent  language.  Instead  of  accumulating  quotations, 
we  shall  nierely  refer  the  reader  to  a  highly  interesting  work 
on  the  subject  Du  Langage  etde  Son  Role,  (Sfc,  published 
by  LecofFre  in  1852,  where  he  will  find  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  views  on  the  origin  of  language,  held  by  philoso- 
phers from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down  to  modern  times.  The 
author,  M.  Jehan,  is  a  member  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Turin,  and  gives  the  reader  abundant  data  to  decide  for 
himself  how  completely  authority  is  for  the  opinion  that 
man  is  incapable  of  inventing  speech, 

III.  The  chief  argument  advanced  by  Mgr.  Parisis,  is 
founded  upon  analogy.  The  illustrious  prelate  seems  to 
assume  that  if  we  exclude  the  necessity  of  Tradition, 
instruction,  some  kind  of  institutio  aliena  and  hold  that 
man  is  capnble  of  attaining  knowledge  without  any  such 
aid,  we  then  virtually  ascribe  to  man  an  absolute  creative 


*  As  a  specimen  of  the  stjle  in  which  Mgr.  Parisis's  work  is 
written,  we  maj  give  the  following  extract  on  this  same  subject  of 
the  origin  of  language. 

**  ilii  des  caractdres  qui  n'  appertiennent  qu'aux  OBuvres  de  Dieu, 
c'est  Punite  dans  Tinfinie  variete.  Un  arbre,  revetu  de  milliers  de 
feuilles,  n*en  a  pas  deux  qui  soient  entre  elles  parfaitement  sem- 
blables,  et  cependant  il  n  y  en  a  pas  une  qui  ne  represente  toujours 
le  genre  d*arbres  auquel  elle  appartient,  tellement  que  la  mepri  e 
est  impossible,  et  que  la  feuille  du  figuier  ne  ressemble  jamais  a 
eelle  de  la  vigne.  Eh  bien,  il  en  est  de  mdme  des  langues.  La 
mani^re  d*j  associer  les  mots  est  ^galement  comme  infinie,  et  de 
tant  de  milliers  de  pages  ecrites  par  di verses  personnes  dans  le 
n.eme  langage,  il  n*j  en  a  certainement)  pas  deux  qui,  composees 
separement,  expriment  les  nidmes  idees  dans  les  mdmes  termes  ;  et 
cependant  prenez-j  la  premiere  phrase  venue,  portez -la  n*imparte 
oil,  jamais  ou  ne  la  pendra  nulle  part  p6ur  une  phrase  d'une  autre 
laiigue.  N'est-ce  pas  bien  I'infinit^  dans  Tunite  ?  Quel  est  done 
Thomme  qui  oserait  se  lever  et  dire :  Qui,  je  suis  capable  de  faire 
une  telle  ceuvre  ?  Que  Pon  voie  les  ouvrages  qui  viennent  vraiment 
des  Etudes  de  la  raison  et  que  Pon  compare. — Quoi  qu*il  en  soit,  il 
est  certain  qu'ici  Phistoire  oonstate,  sinon  I'lncapacite  absolue,  du 
pioins  Tabsoiue  st^rilit^  de  Pesprit  humain.  Jamais  il  n*a  produl^ 
une  langue,"  &c.,  <fec, 
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power,  the  power  namely  of  creating  ideas,  not  merely  of 
combining,  associating,  analyzing,  compounding  ideas,  but 
the  power  of  educing  them  ex  nihilo.  Now  creative  power, 
whether  God  might  or  might  not,  if  He  so  willed,  commu- 
nicate it  to  finite  beings,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  strictly 
reserved  to  the  Deity.  AH  productions  of  the  creature 
not  only  suppose  preexisting  materials,  but  require  more- 
over, cooperation  ah  extra  ;  and  that  it  is  so  Mgr.  Farisis 
undertakes  to  prove  and  ilhistrates  at  great  length,  by 
arguments  derived  from  the  Outological  order,  arguments 
furnished  by  Theology  from  the  Supernatural  order,  and, 
finally,  by  a  highly  interesting  series  of  arguments  drawn 
from  history.  What  precise  force  such  arguments  may 
have  with  the  French  mind,  we  can  hardly  conjecture  ; 
our  neighbours,  if  not  more  subtle,  are  doubtless  much 
more  familiar  with  subjects  of  this  class  than  wo  are  iu 
Britain  ;  but  for  our  own  part,  though  oif  the  whole,  rather 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  view  advocated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Arras,  we  are  fain  to  acknowledge  that  to  our 
apprehension,  some  of  his  proofs  are  eminently  fanciful, 
and  we  may  Jtdd  inconclusive.  We  confess  at  the  same 
time  to  a  latent  suspicion  that  we  may  be  held  guilty  of  pre- 
sumption in  thus  characterising  any  argument  advanced 
by  a  man  of  such  surpassing  ability  as  Mgr.  Parisis,  but 
let  the  reader,  more  sagacious  than  we  are,  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  beariug  of  the  following  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion. 

**  In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Eternal  Word  becomes 
flesh,  and  the  Immaculate  Mother,  chosen  by  God,  might 
always  truly  say  :  Viram  nan  cognosco;  and  Faith  obliges 
US  to  believe  that  in  becoming  a  mother,  she  remained  a 
Virgin ;  Beata  Mater  et  Intacta  Virgo.  The  Church  also 
teaches  that  her  Divine  Son,  Sine  semine  nasci  dignatus 
est.  Well,  notwithstanding,  even  in  this  mystery  which 
so  infinitoly  transcends  all  Nature,  even  in  this  generation 
so  adorable,  even  in  this  all-divine  maternity,  God  was 
anxious  that  the  impotence  {V impuissance)  of  the  creatui'e, 
abandoned  to  itself  alone,  shouM  be  made  manifest.  No  ! 
Mary  knew  not  man,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  interposed  from 
on  high  :  Spiritus  Sanctus  superveniet  in  te.  Yes,  Mary 
conceived  sine  semine^  but  not  of  herself  alone ;  concepit 
de  Spiritu  Sancto.  Yes,  Our  Lord  was  born  of  a  Virgin, 
Natus  ex  Maria  Virgine,  but  it  was  by  the  power  and 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  became  incarnate.     Wa 
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can  imagine  nothing  more  conclusive  (in  favour  of  Philoso- 
phical Tradition)  nor  more  sacred." — (page  15.)  Nothing 
surely  can  be  more  sacred  or  more  sublime,  but  we  fail  to 
detect  the  cogency  or  conclusiveness  of  the  argument,  or 
even  its  bearing  on  the  qnestion  at  issue. 

Again,  "  Far  surpassing  the  work  of  creation,  there  is  in 
the  Deity,  an  operation  infinitely  adorable,  eternal,  sub- 
stantial, necessary,  of  necessity,  the  most  intimate  and 
absolute,  namely,  the  generation  of  the  Divine  Word. 
Assuredly  this  attribute  of  the  Eternal  Father  begetting 
His  consubstantial  Word,  is  far  more  incommunicable  than 
the  power  of  Creation,  since  the  other  two  Persons  of  the 
most  Holy  Trinity  neither  have  nor  can  have  it.**  The 
idea  here  is  obvious  enough,  but  whether  in  point  of  meta- 
physical phraseology  it  be  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Father  possesses  an  attribute  not  possessed  by  the  other 
two  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  it  is  not  within  our 
scope  to  inquire,  Mgr.  Parisis  goes  on,  "  The  Son  is 
begotten  of  the  Father;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  begotten, 
but  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Behold 
the  great  primary  mystery,  the  foundation  and  source  of 
all  others.  Outside  this  eternal  and  impenetrable  sanctuary, 
everything  which  has  been  made  either  in  heaven  or  on 
ejirth,  has  been  made  by  the  Word,  in  this  sense  that 
without  Him  nothing  has  been  made  or  has  being, — 
that  is  to  say,  without  His  intervention,  direct  or  indirect : 
sine  ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod  factum  est.'' — p.  24. 

But  who  among  the  opponents  of  Traditionalism,  has 
ever  denied  what  is  here  stated  by  Mgr.  Parisis?  To 
vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelist,  Sine  ipso  factum 


€st  nihil  quod  factum  est,  it  is  sufficient  to  uphold  the 
truths    regarding     Creation,    Immediate  Conservation,^ 


e 


•  The  nature  of  ConseiTation  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle.   P(»^an8  omnia  vet*bo  viriuiis  sua?  (Heb.  i.  3.) ;    or  of  St. 

Augustine,   '*  Creatoris   namque  potentia causa   est    susisteiidi 

omni  creaturse  quas  virtue  ab  eis  quae  creata  sunt  regondis  si  ali- 
quando  cessaret  simul  et  cessaret  illorum  species,  omnisque  uatnra 
consideret.  Neque  enim  sicut  structor  sedium,  quum  fabricavtrit 
abscedit,  atqne  illo  cessante  atque  aloscedeute,  stat  opus  ejus,  ita 
niundus  vel  ictu  oculi  stare  potetit,  si  ei  Deus  regimen  sui  subtrax- 
erit.'*     {Super,  Gen,  adLilL  L  iv,  c.  12.) 
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Special  Conciirsus,^  taught  now  by  all  Catholic  Metaphy- 
sicians, whether  they  range  themselves  on^  the  side  of 
*'  Tradition/*  or  of  "Reason/'  If  it  be  mamtained  that 
the  controversy  regarding  Tradition  and  Reason,  which 
has  been  conducted  with  so  much  vehemence  for  a  number 
of  years  in  France  and  Italy,  does  really  resolve  itself  into 
the  old  question  regarding  Immediate  Conservtation,  and 
Special  Concursus,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Traditionalists 
said  so  at  once  and  articulately. 

The  common  Catholic  doctrine  regarding  the  nature  of 
conservation  and  concursus  has  been  stated  by  a  great 
Catholic  divine  and  metaphysician,  in  language  as  noble 
as  ever  came  from  the  lips  of  man : 

"  I  mean,  moreover,''  says  Dr.  Newman,  *'  that  God  created  all 
things  out  of  notliing,  and  preserves  them  every  moment,  and  coald 
destroy  them  as  easily  as  He  made  them,  and  that  in  consequence 
He  is  separated  from  tliem  by  au  abyss,  and  is  incommunicable  iu 
all  His  attributes.  And  further,  He  has  stamped  upon  all  things 
iu  the  hour  of  their  creation  their  respective  natures,  and  has 
given  them  their  work  and  mission,  aud  their  length  of  daj^i, 
greater  or  less,  in  their  appointed  place.  I  mean,  too,  that  He  is 
ever  present  with  His  works,  one  by  one,  and  comforts  everything 
He  has  made  by  His  particular  and  most  loving  Providence,  aud 

manifests  Himself  to  each  according  t>  its  needs His  are  all 

beings,  visible  and  invisible,  the  noblest  and  the  vilest  of  thera 

His  too  are  the  powers  aud  achievements  of  the  intellectual  essences 
on  which   He  has  bestowed   an  independent  action  and  tlio  gift  cf 

origination The  elements  and  types  and  seminal  principles  and 

constructive  powers  of  the  moral  world,  in  ruins  though  it  be,  are 
to  be  referred  to  Him.  He  *  euligliteneth  every  man  that  oometh 
into  this  world/  His  are  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
retributive  reproaches  of  conscience.  To  Him  must  be  ascribed 
the  rich  endowments  of  the  intellect,  the  radiation  of  genius,  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  the  sagacity  of  the  politician,  the  wisdom 


*  The  nature  of  concursus,  is  described  by  St  Thomas  {Summa 
contra  Gent  Lib.  iii.  o.  57.)  Sirut  autem  Deus  non  solum  dedit 
esse  rebus  qnum  prime  esse  inoeperunt,  sed  quamdiu  sunt  osse  in 
CIS  causat,  res  in  esse  conservaus  ita  non  solum  qnum  res  prime 
condita}  sunt  eis  virtutes  operativas  indidit,  sed  semper  ea^  in  rebus 
causat ;  unde,  cessante  influentia  divina,  omnis  operatu  cessaret. 
Omnis  igitur  rei  operatis  in  Ipsum  reducitur  sicut  in  causam.*'  The 
doctrine  regarding  conservation  and  concursus  here  set  forth  by  St. 
Augustine  and  St. Thomas  is  the  ordinary  Catholic  doctrine  taught 
in  all  Catholic  Schools  of  Philosophy. 
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(as  Scripture  calls  it,)  which  naw  rears  and  decorates  the  Temple, 

now  manifests  itself  in  proverb  or  in  parable Anticipations  or 

reminiscences  of  His  glorj  haunt  the  mind  of  the  self-sufficient 
sage  and  of  the  pagan  devotee  ;  His  writing  is  upon  the  wall, 
whether  of  the  Indian  fane  or  of  the  porticoes  of  Greece.  He 
introduces  Himself,  He  all  but  concurs,  according  to  His  good 
pleasure,  and  in  His  selected  season,  in  the  issues  of  unbelief, 
superstition,  and  false  worship,  and  changes  the  characters  of  act» 
by  His  overruling  operation.  He  condescends,  though  He  gives  no 
sanction,  to  the  altars  and  shrines  of  imposture,  and  He  makes  Hia 
own  fiat  the  substitute  for  its  sorceries.  He  speaks  amid  the 
incantations  of  Balaam,  raises  Samuel's  spirit  in  the  witch's 
cavern^  prophesies  of  the  Messias  bj  the  tongue  of  the  Sibyl,  forces 
Python  to  recognize  His  ministers^  and  baptises  by  the  hand  of  the 
misbeliever.  He  is  with  the  Heathen  dramatist  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  injustice  and  tyranny,  and  his  auguries  of  divine  vengeance 
upon  crime.  Even  on  the  unseemly  legends  of  a  popular  mytho- 
logy He  casts  His  shadow,  and  is  dimly  discerned  in  the  ode  or  the 
epic,  as  in  troubled  water  or  in  fantastic  dreams.  All  that  is  good, 
all  that  is  true,  all  that  is  beneficent,  be  it  great  or  small^  be  it 
perfect  or  fragmentary,  natural  as  well  as  supernatural,  moral  as 
well  as  material,  comes  from  Him.'** 

This  is  a  truly  eloquent  and  magnificent  statement  of  a 
common  Catholic  doctrine,  and  we  fancy  that  Mgr. 
Parisis,  though  he  discusses  the  subject  in  detail,  and 
points  out  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  creature,  its 
absolute  insufficiency,  if  abandoned  to  its  own  resources  in 
the  physical,  intellectual,  moral  world,  has  not  established 
more  by  his  ontological  argument  than  Dr.  Newman  here 
glowingly  sets  forth.  The  supreme  dominion  of  God  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  complete  dependence 
of  the  creature,  its  utter  helplessness  if  left  to  itself,  was 
surely  an  article  of  belief  before  the  controversy  regarding 
Tradition  and  Reason  had  ever  been  mooted.  The  real 
question  at  issue  between  the  Traditionalist  and  his  adver- 
sary is  not  whether  the  creature  is  essentially  dependent 
iipon  the  oi'dinary  providence  of  God,  but  whether  at  least 
in  refei'ence  to  the  First  Man  it  was  a  psychological  neces- 
sity that  in  order  to  develope  his  faculties  God  should 
have  interposed  in  some  peculiar  way,  and  should 
Himself  have  conversed  with  and  instructed  Adam.  We 
submit  that  Mgr.  Parisis's  argument  establishes  no  such 


*  Dr.  Newman  on  University  Education,  Discourse  iii. 
VOL.  XLVI.-No.  XCI.  12 
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necessit3\  Even  if  it  were  clearly  proved  that  besides  the 
ordinary  essential  conservation  and  concursus  some  other 
extrinsic  aid  or  influence  is  required  in  the  ontological 
order,  and  that  without  such  aid  everything  in  that  order 
(except  mind)  is  doomed  to  sterility  and  unproductiveness, 
the  analogy  would  not  suffice  to  prove  the  same  sterility 
and  impotence  with  regard  to  mind.  For  it  might  still  be 
justly  maintained  that  on  intellectn<il  essences  alone  has 
God  bestowed  *'  an  independent  action  and  the  power  of 
origination/*  ^  And  in  truth  there  is  nothing  in  the  ontolo- 
gical order  which  (if  perhaps  we  except  the  angels)  cau  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  soul,  for  it  alone  has  been 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  it  alone  has  been  redeemed 
by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  a  Man-God,  and  it  alone 
has  been  destined  to  love  and  enjoy  God  for  ever. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
Mgr.  Parisis's  analogical  argument  we  shall  set  down 
some  ot  his  propositions  in  his  own  words.  He  begins  by 
affirming  that  **  the  creature  never  becomes  a  creator**— 
**  La  creature  ne  cree  pas.'* 

Surely  it  cannot  be  denied  :  Unus  est  altissimus  creator 
omnipotens — so  much  so  that,  according  to  Billuart, 
(Juxta  St.  Thorn.  De  opere  Lex  Dier.  diss.  1.  art.  4.)  it 
is  a  dogma  of  faith  that  God  alone  has  created  every  things ; 
Dogma  fidei  est  solum  Deum  de  facto  creasse  universuw^ 
But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  God  has  not  bestowed 
upon  intellectual  essences  the  gift  of  independent  action, 
and  the  power  of  origination  ?  ^ 

Again,  we  have  as  a  leading  proposition  that  "  the 
creature  never  vivifies,  i.e.,  never  bestows  life." — £a 
creature  ne  vivifie  pas,  %  ii.  p.  10. 

Let  it  be  granted — Quoniam  apud  te^  DeM,  est  fans 
vitOB,  (Ps.  xxxv.  10,)  and  again.  Vita  in  volantate  ejus. 
(Ps.  xxix.  6.)  Let  us  admit  in  their  literal  and  most 
rigorous  sense,  the  words  of  the  mother  of  the  Machabees 
— y  I  know  not  how  you  were  formed  in  my  womb:  fori 
neither  gave  you  breath,  nor  soul,  nor  life,  neither  did  I 
frame  the  limbs  of  every  one  of  you.  But  the  creator 
of  the  world  that  formed  the  nativity  of  man/'  Ac.  (2 
Mach.  vii.  22.)  But  how  can  this  be  any  proof  or  any 
link  in  the  analogy  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  establish 
that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  endowed  with  thd  gift  of  inde- 
pendent action,  and  the  power  of  origination  ? 

Once  more : — we  are  told  that  the  creature  is  not  only 
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incapable  of  bestowing  life,  but  that  it  has  need  of  other 
creatures  even  for  the  development  and  preservation  of  its 
own,  La  creature  a  besoin  des  autres  creatures  pour 
developper  la  vie  en  elle-meme,  b.  3,  p.  11. 

Well,  this  proposition,  too,  is  incontrovertible.  The 
gram  of  mustard  seed,  for  instance,  is  the  leastof  all  seeds, 
but  the  germ  is  so  active  and  contains  such  a  principle  of 
fecundity,  that  when  it  is  grown  up,  it  is  greater  than  all 
herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
come  and  dwell  in  the  branches  thereof.  But  notwith- 
standing the  activity  and  strength  of  the  principle  inherent 
in  the  mustard  seed,  it,  too,  instead  of  growing  up  to 
become  a  stately  tree,  would  soon  languish  and  die,  if  it 
did  not  derive  succour  and  nutriment  from  without.  ^  The 
genial  influence  of  shower  and  sunshine,  and  of  propitious 
soil,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  its  growth.  Nay,  look 
to  man  himself,  the  lord  and  king  of  creation.  How 
dependent  and  how  precarious  his  life  is — 

"  What*s  life  ?  at  best  a  wandering  breath — 
When  saddest,  but  a  parting  sigh — 
When  happiest  but  a  summer  wreath." 

"Man,"  says  Mgr.  Parisis,  ''depends,  as  far  as  hiei 
natural  life  is  concerned,  upon  a  few  atoms  of  air  being 
granted  or  denied  to  him.  Assuredly  there  is  so  far  no 
ground  for  his  taking  pride  to  himself.  But  it  was  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason  that  God  wished  to  make  him  depen- 
dent upon  things  so  inferior  to  himself,— u^  non  glorietur 
omnis  caro  in  conspectu  ejus.'*  1  Cor.  i.  29,  s.  5,  p.  12. 

This  absolute  depeudance  of  all  organic  life,  upon  exter- 
nal influences,  we  unliesitatingly  admit;  but  again,  we 
are  forced  to  repeat  the  question,  how  it  thence  follows  that 
God  has  not  bestowed  upon  intellectual  essences  the  gift 
of  independent  action,  and  the  power  of  origination  ? 

No  ;  the  analogy^  furnished  by  observation  of  the  mineral 
or  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdoms,  terminates  with  them, 
and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  mind.  It  is  useless  to 
prove,  as  far  as  the  present  question  goes,  that  these  king- 
doms are  characterised  by  a  general  all-pervading  unifor- 
mity, and  that  the  law  of  dependent  action  may  be  traced 
everywhere,  while  the  power  of  origination  is  not  at  all  to 
be  found.  The  soul  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  rude 
forms  of  mere  mechanical  adjustments,  nor  even  with  the 
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highest  forms  of  chemical  affinity,  and  geometric  adapta- 
tions. With  regard  to  organic  nature,  the  botanist  will 
trace  the  richness  ot*  the  rose,  or  the  fairness  of  the  lily, 
down  to  the  very  germ-cell,  and  tell  us  that  if  from  thence 
grew  the  beautiful  flower  we  behold,  it  was  only  the  resuU 
of  selection,  adaptation,  assimilation,  or  at  least  of  repro- 
duction, but  never  of  independent  action.  It  may  be  so, 
but  the  structure  of  the  mind  is  incomparably  grander  than 
that  of  the  rose  or  of  the  lily,  and  of  an  entirely  diflferent 
order.  The  physiologist,  too,  may  point  out  as  far  as  is 
known  to  science,  the  rudimentary  source  of  animal  exis- 
tence, the  hidden  depths  of  animated  being,  the  seminal 
principle  whence  spring  the  various  forms  of  life,  from  the 
meanest  insect  up  to  man  himself  with  his  noble  organiza- 
tion; and  he  may  assure  us  that  the  developnient  from 
that  germ,  is  also  in  its  kind,  a  work  of  assimilation, 
nutrition,  and  so  forth,  but  never  of  independent  action. 
It  may  be ;  but  the  existence  of  the  mind  is  as  far  raised 
above  mere  animal  existence  as  Spirit  is  superior  to 
matter,  as  reason  is  superior  to  brute  instinct. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  theological  or  super- 
natural order  .seems  to  us  no  less  exceptionable  than  the 
preceding.  We  really  are  unable  to  discern  any — even 
the  remotest  affinity  between  the  doctrine  combatted 
by  Mgr.  Parisis  and  the  Pelagian  or  Semipelagiau  heresy. 
And  unless  there  be  some  kindred  between  them — of 
what  use  can  it  be  to  quote  in  favour  of  Traditionalism 
texts  of  Sacred  Scripture  or  decrees  of  Councils  to  the 
efifect  that  without  the  aid  of  Divine  grace  man  is  incapa- 
ble of  attaining  to  Faith  or  the  beginning  of  Faith — or  of 
performing  any  work  whatever  conducive  to  eternal  life? 
And  yet  the  Bishop  of  Arras  is  at  pains  to  cite  all  the 
texts  and  decrees  ordinarily  found  in  theological  treatises 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  "  Sine  me  nihil  potestis 
facere'^  (Joan.  xv.  6.) ;  *'  Nemo  potest  venire  ad  me  nisi 
Pater  mens,  traxerit  emn^^  (Joan.  vi.  44.)  **  Gratia  Dei 

sum  id  quod  sum Non  ego  sed  gratia  JDeimecum/' 

(1  Cor.  XV.)  ^'Deus  est  enim  qui  operatur  in  nobis  et  velle 
etperficere'*  (Philip,  ii.  13.)  '*  Non  quod  sujicientes 
simus  cogitare  aliquid  a  nobis,  quasi  ex  nobis,  sed  sufii- 
cientia  nostra  ex  Deo  est.* ^  (2  Cor.  iii.  5.)  '*  Nulla  facit 
homo  bona  quce  non  Deus  prcestat  ut  faciat  homo.**  (Cone. 
Araus.  ii.  cap.  xx.)  &c.  ifcc.  Sacred  authority,  indeed,  is 
here  clear  and  decisive :  it  assures  us  that  if  abandoned 
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to  his  natural  resources  man  could  never  attain  eternal 
life— the  beatific  vision.     And,  in  reference  to  this  doc- 
trine, the  voice  of  reason  itself  coincides  with  the  teach- 
ing of  authority.     For,  as  the  philosophers  say,  '*  actio 
7ion  protendit,  extra  spheram  suce  activitatis  ;'*    some- 
thing then,  beyond  the  natural  powers  of  man  must  be 
necessary  to  compass  a  supernatural  «nd — an  end  which, 
we  know  from  its  very  definition,  is  disproportioned  to 
man*s  ability — as  it    is   above    his   requirements.      But 
believing    all   this    most    firmly    and    most    reverently, 
believing  that  if  abandoned  to  his  mere  natural  resources 
man  could  never  have  Divine  Faith,  nor  the  beginning  of 
Faith,  nor  perform  any  work  of  itself  conducive  to  sal- 
vation, we  may  still  be  permitted  to  inquire  how  it  can 
thence   follow    that    where    there    is    questio"h     of     the 
natural  exercise  of  its  faculties,  the  mind  has  not  received 
from  its  Almighty  Creator,  the  gift  of  independent  action 
and  the  power  of  origination  ?    Tlow  can  it  thence  follow 
that  for  its  ordinary  natural  functions,  the  intellect  requires, 
over  and  above  the  essential  conservation  fmdi  coneursus 
necessary  for  action  in   all  contingent  things— a  special 
help,  analogous  to  the  prevenient  and  concomitant  grace 
required  for  supernatural  works  ?  ^ 

We  can  merely  glance  at  the  historical  argument  dwelt 
upon  at  great  length,  and  with  surpassing  power  by  tha 
Bishop  of  Arras. 

History  is  a  kind  of  double  mirror  which  reflects  at  once 
the  free  agency  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  controling, 
overruling,  all-pervading.  Providence  of  Gdd.  History  then, 
or  experience,  is,  perhaps,  the  safest  guide  in  directing  even 
the  metaphysician  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  intellect  uniformly  acts.  It  is  easy 
to  speculate  and  theorise  a  priori  ;  but,  in  such  specula- 
tions, the  affirmation  of  to-day  may  be  encountered  with 
denial  to-morrow.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  how 
God  might,  or  might  not  have  created  the  human  mind — 
or  what  gifts  He  might  or  might  not  have  absolutely  be* 
stowed  upon  it.  The  man  who  morbidly  follows  up 
such  inquiries,  makes  nature  pass  through  a  crucible — and 
emerge  in  whatever  form  may  best  approve  itself  to  his 
own  subtle  apprehension.  Even  here,  then,  a  fact  is  worth 
a  thousand  theories,  and  the  light  of  history  the  serenest 
and  truest  guide.  And  what  does  historv  say  of  the  rela- 
tive claims  of  Tradition  and  Reason  ?     What  is  the  place. 
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the  role  which  she  respectively  assigns  them?  Every- 
where history  represents  reason  as  dependent,  subordinate 
— infirm,  fallacious — always  kept  in  the  back-ground,  while 
Tradition  is  everywhere  paramount  and  supreme.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  Society  suffices  to 
attest  this. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the'  history  of  Adam,  though 
the  inspired  [narrative  is  so  clear  upon  it.  We  cannot, 
however,  overlook  another  of  those  remarks  made  by  Mgr. 
Parisis  in  reference  to  it,  which,  with  all  respect,  we  must 
consider  fanciful. 

"  Adatn,''  he  says,  "  had  been  alone  when  God  accorded  to  him 
the  right  of  eating  of  the  frait  of  all  the  trees  in  Paradise,  except 
one,  and  prohibited  him  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  that  one.  Howerer, 
when  Eve  is  tempted  by  the  devil,  what  is  her  reply  to  him  ?  De 
fruciu  Ugnorum  qui  sunt  in  paradiso  vescimur  ;  de  fructu  vera  ligni  quod 
est  in  medio  paradisi  prwcepit  nobis  Deus  ne  comederemus,  ne  forte 
moriamur.  Mow  then  could  she  have  so  well  known  the  command 
of  God  which  she  had  not  herself  directly  heard  from  Him,  if  it  had 
not  been  transmitted  to  her  by  Adam  ?  and  why  should  it  have 
pleased  God  thus  to  address  His  command  immediately  to  the  first 
man,  and  not  to  the  first  woman,  unless  with  the  view  of  consecra- 
ting from  the  very  beginning,  the  law  of  Tradition  ?" — p.  51. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  affords  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  preeminence  of  Tradition,  and  of  the 
secondary  and  insignificant  part  which  Reason  was  allowed 
to  assume  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  chosen 

Ieople.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
ews.  This,  it  is  manifest,  depended  altogether  upon 
Tradition,  upon  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  come.  The 
words  .addressed  to  the  serpent,  et  ipsa  conteret  caput 
tuum,  words  so  gloriously  verified  in  the  person  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  contained  a  promise  more  ex[)licitly  re* 
peated  to  Abraham  ;  and  on  this  promise,  as  on  its  centre, 
turned  the  whole  religious  existence  of  the  people  of  God. 
It  was  the  great  hope  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  constant  vision 
of  the  Prophets,  and  the  burden  of  their  loftiest  inspiration 
— it  alone  gave  light  to  the  Sanctuary  and  majesty  to  the 
Temple — it  imparted  virtue  to  the  sacrifices — a  meaning  to 
the  ceremonies — a  reality  even  to  the  shadows — the  narked 
and  empty  elements  which  prefigured  a  better  Testament. 
But  if  we  examine  the  social  constitution  of  the  Jews,  we 
shall  find  that  Tradition  is  everywhere  equally  predomi- 
nant^ equally  supreme.     Thus  the  Judiciary  and  penal 
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laws ;  (Exod.  cap,  xxi.,  et  seq.  Lev,  xv.  et  alibi)  the  laws  of 
hygien,  for  instance,  laws  coiiceniing  leprosy,  in  men  and 
garments  {Lev,  xiii.  et  alibi)  the  laws  re<rarding  property 
and  debts  {Lev.  xx.  5.  de  Ann.  Sabb  ;  Num.  xv.)  though 
plainly  of  a  temporal  or  civil  character,  are  all  dictated  by 
God  Himself,  With  the  formation  of  these  laws.  Reason 
had  nothing  to  do;  it  was  not  empowered  to  alter  or 
modify  them,  but  simply  to  accept,  to  understand  and  to 
obey  them.  In  fact,  there  was  not  a  single  point  con- 
nected with  the  social  government  and  administration  of 
the  Jews,  that  God  Himself  did  not  regulate  and  adjust. 
If  war  is  to  be  waged  ap:ainst  the  enemies  of  the  chosen 
people,  God  specifies  the  conditions,  and  prescribes  the 
mode  of  battle  (Dent.  xx).  He  orders  the  formation 
of  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  that  they  may  afford  an 
asylum  to  him  who  is  forced  to  flee  for  manslaughter 
^Deut.  xix.);  even  the  use  of  the  silver  trumpets,  and  the 
import  of  their  sounds  He  does  not  leave  undefined.  "  If 
thou  sound  but  once  the  princes  and  the  heads  of  the 
multitude  of  Israel  shall  come  to  thee.^  But  if  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets  be  longer,  and  with  interruptions,  they 
that  are  on  the  east  side  shall  first  go  forward' '  (Numb.  x. 
4,  5.).  Thus  we  see  that  even  in  the  minutest  and  most 
insignificant  details,  human  intelligence  takes  not  the 
initiative,  but  abandons  itself  completely  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  God. 

Such  in  substance  is  the  argument  froni  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people,  advanced  by  Mgr.  Parisis,  in  favour  of 
Traditionalism.  He  has  adorned  it,  however,  with  a 
copiousness  of  illustration  from  the  Sacred  narrative,  as 
well  as  with  a  singular  felicity  of  expression,  which  greatly 
enhance  its  intrinsic  force.  But  as  to  the  cogency  of  the 
argument  in  deciding  the  question  under  discussion,  we 
are  again,  but  always  with  unfeigned  deference,  compelled 
to  dissent  from  the  illustrious  author.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  secret  designs  and  counsels  of  God  in  mak« 
ing  the  civil  constitution  of  His  chosen  people  a  theocracy, 
or  divine  form  of  government,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  history  of  that  people  was  exceptional^  and  their 
government  dissimilar  to  any  other  temporal  government. 
God  may  have  wished  that  their  constitution  should  serve 
as  a  model  or  pattern  for  other  less  favoured  nations,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  soundness  of  religious  belief,  purity 
of  moral  laws^  justice  of  legislation ;  but  there  is  not  a 
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sliadow  of  evidence  to  show  that  human  sagacity  itself, 
Avithoiit  having  this  more  exalted  model  before  it,  might 
not  have  invented  a  jnst  and  wholesome  form  of  civil 
government,  a  form  which  should  induce  future  ages  to 
look  back  for  ever  with  gratitude,  and  reverence  the 
memory  of  the  legislator. 

But  the  value  of  Tradition,  and  the  imbecility  of  Rea- 
son may  be   illustrated   without  our  going   back  to   the 
ancient  history   of  the    chosen    peeple.     The    history  of 
France  and  of  England,  two  great,  two  neighbouring,  two 
rival  states,  furnishes  a  no  less  significant  lesson  on  this 
head  than  do  the  annals  of  the  people  of  God.     France  iu 
religions  matters   has  always  firmly  clung    to    tradition ; 
since  the  Revolution  she  may  be  said  to  have  lost  sight  of 
tradition  in  politics  and  social  government.     England  on 
the  contrary  has  always  adhered  with  a  dogged  tenacity  to 
her  social  traditions,  while  in  religion,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Protestantism,  she  has  afi'ected  to  ignore  and 
despise  tradition.     What  is  the  consequence  ?     France  is 
still  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  the  true  faith  still 
holds  undiminished  sway  over  that  sunny  land,  and  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  has  evinced  more  zeal  in  bringing  the  light 
of  the  gospel  to  foreign  nations,  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death.     But  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  what  is  England  ?     Who  could  recognise  in  it  the 
land    where    Augustine    preached,    or    Bede    wrote,    or 
Edward  ruled  ?  ^  The  state  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  typi- 
cal of  the  religious  state  of  the  country.      The  cloisters 
silent,  the  monks  departed,  the  voice  of  prayer  unheard, 
a  dreary  desolation  pervading  the  whole,  nothing  left  but 
a  wretched,  heartless  mockery  of  state  worship.     In  like 
manner  outside  the  temple,  faith  is  dead,  on  all  around 
we  see  the  elements  of  dissolution.     If  a  sign  of  life  be 
discernible  it  is  only  in  the  violence  of  internal  conflict 
and  dissension,  to-day  in  the  heat  of  the  Baptism-contro- 
versy, to-morrow  in  law-appeals  regarding  the  confessional. 
**  These  are  spots  in  their  banquets,  clouds  without  water, 
which  are  carried  about  by  winds.     Trees  of  the  autumn, 
nnfruitfnl,  twice  dead,  plucked    up  by  the  roots,  naging 
waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  confusion,  wan- 
dering stars.*'^^     The  greater  part  of  England  is  overspread 
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by  a  moral  miasma :  the  gross  ignorance  of  millions,  even 
with  regard  to  the  primary  mysteries  of  religion,  the  mnr- 
ders,  infanticides,  divorces,  miiversal  mammon-worship, 
remind  one  of  the  depths  of  iniquity  into  which  the  worst 
pagan  nations  had  ever  been  plunged. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  consider  the  political  his- 
tory of  France  and  England,  the  picture  is  at  once 
reversed.  England  is  justly  proud  of  her  institutions  as 
far  as  their  operation  is  restricted  to  England  proper. 
The  very  name  of  the  constitution  acts  like  a  talisman 
upon  the  true  English  mind, — and  there  is  no  Briton  who 
would  not  gladly  defend  that  constitution  with  his  life. 
And  yet  if  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  tlie  perfection 
which  undoubtedly  characterizes  the  English  constitution, 
we  shall  find  it  in  the  people's  instinctive  abhorrence  of  sud- 
den, violent  changes,  in  their  wholesome  spirit  of  liberal 
conservatism,  in  their  loyal  adherence  to  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  The  broad  foundations,  the  mighty  bulwarks 
of  English  liberty,  all  date  from  Catholic  times,  and 
the  progressive  improvements  made  in  the  course  of  events, 
were  grafted  on  a  stem  naturally  fitted  to  admit  and  nour- 
ish them.  Hence  the  ark  of  the  constitution  has  ever  been 
held  inviolable  in  England  ;  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  barons  when,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  they  exclaimed 
that  they  would  not  brook  innovation, not  only  lives  in  the 
breasts  of  their  descendants,  but  pervades  the  entire 
nation.  Reverence  for  the  past,  then,  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  freedom,  and  happiness,  and  glory  of  England. 
It  has,  unfortunately,  been  otherwise  with  France.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  the  old  landmarks  were  efiaced, 
and  the  great  venerable  spirit  of  antiquity  came  to  be 
treated,  not  with  reverence,  but  with  mockery  and  scorn. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  a  generous,  gallant,  and 
enlightened  people  has  gone  through  a  series  of  national 
calamities  almost  without  parallel.  The  evils  thus  entailed 
upon  France  by  a  forgetfulness  of  traditionary  wisdom  were 
foreseen  from  the  beginning  by  Burke,  with  an  accuracy 
almost  prophetic,  and  described  by  him  in  that  immortal 
work  which  is  a  lucid  digest  of  all  political  philoso- 
phy, ^y  him  they  are  all  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
originators  of  the  Revolution,  were  resolved  to  create  the 
constitution  de  novo,  and  regard  France  as  if  she  had  no 
past  history:  otherwise  such  wild  theories,  such  insane 
projects,  could  not  have  found  favour  among  them,  for 
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*'  always  acting  in  tlie  presence  of  canonized  forefatliers, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  leading  in  itself  to  misrule  and  ex- 
cess, is  tempered  with  an  awful  gravity/' 

We  have  now  indicated,  at  least,  the  bearing?  of  Mgr. 
Parisis's  argument  in  favour  of  Tradition.  The  conse- 
quences which  he  deduces  from  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side,  put  forward  by  the  Antitradi- 
tionalists,  we  are  compelled  to  I'eserve  for  a  future  number. 
Meantime  we  may  remark  that  with  such  warmth  was  the 
discussion  regarding  the  relative  claims  of  Tradition  and 
Reason,  conducted  in  France  and  in  Italy,  that  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  has  judged  it  expedient  to  issue 
the  following  among  other  decisions  on  this  subject.  They 
were  approved  by  his  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  18i55,  and  ordered  by  him  to  be  published : — 

**  1.  Etsi  fides  git  supra  rcUionemy  ntilla  tamen  VM*a  dissmsto^  tinl- 
lum  dissidium  inter  ipsas  inveniri  unquam  potest^  cum  anibo  ah  uho 
eodemque  immutahili  veritatis  fonte,  Deo  opiimo  maximo,  oriantur,  atque 
ita  sibi  mutuam  opem  ferant. 

*^2,  Eatiocinatio  Dei  exlsteniiam,  animw  spirittAaliiatem^  hamini^ 
libertatem^  cum  certitudine  probare  potest.  Fides  posterior  est  revelo' 
iionit  proindeque  ad  probandam  Dei  existentiam  contra  Atheum^  ad 
probandam  animce  rationdlis  spiritualitatem  et  Itbertatem  contra  fuUura- 
lismi  et  fatalismi  Sectatorem,  allegari  convenieater  nequit, 

"  3.  Eaiionis  ususfidem  prcecedit,  et  ad  earn  cpe  revelationis  et  graiim 
conducit. 

**  4.  Methodus  qud  usi  sunt  2>.  Thomas,  2).  Bonaventura^  et  oHU  posi 
ipsos  sdiolastxcif  non  ad  rationalismum  dticit^  neque  causa  fuit  ewr^  apud 
scholas  hodiernas,  philosophia  in  naturalismum  et  pantheismum  impinge- 
ret;  proinde  non  licet  in  crimen  doctoribus  et  magistris  Ulis  tertere, 
qitod  methodum  hanc,  prwseriim  approbanle,  w^  tacente  eceleeta^  usur^ 
paverint,'* 

With  these  decisions  before  him  we  shall,  for  the  present^ 
leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  couclusiou  ou  the  quea* 
tion  at  issue. 


-ij 
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FEW  perhaps  are  aware  how  modern  is  that  hostility 
to  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Holy  See,  as  to  which 
we  now  hear  so  much.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
which  has  not  escaped  the  penetration  of  Rauke^  that  even  in 
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the  fifteonth  century,  that  age  of  declining  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  men  by  no  means 
disapproved   its   temporal    dominion ;    on    the    contrarj", 
authorities  the  most  hostile  to  it  acknowledged  its  neces- 
sity, and  even  appeared  confirmed  in  their  convictions  by 
experience.     Thus,  as  Ranke  tolls  us,  in  his  Hittor if  of 
the  Popes  (chap,  xi.)   **  The  temporal  sovereignty  was  in 
accordance  with  the  temper  and  direction  of  the  age." 
'*  I  had  once  thought,*'  remarks  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Council  of  Basle,  '^  that  the  secular  power  sliould  be 
wholly  separate  from  that  of  the  Church ;  but  I  have  now 
learned  that  virtue  without  force  is  but  slightljr  respected, 
and  that  the  Pope,  without  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
would  be  merely  the  servant  of  kings  and  princes.*' 

History  shows  that  the  Popes  had  temporal  dominion 
thrust  upon  them  a  thousand  years  ago,  on  account  of 
the  confidence  which  the  Roman  people  felt  in  their  wis- 
dom and  capacity  for  civil  rule.  And  the  experience  of 
ton  centuries  has  abundantly  attested  it.  Ranke  describes 
the  condition  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  States  when  the 
Popes  returned  to  it  after  that  long  exile,^  which  the 
Italians  themselves  called  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This 
exile  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  almost  a  century  and  a 
half,  from  the  ill-omened  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth.  Here  history  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  the  Pontifical  dominion 
in  Italy. 

•'  In  1443,"  says  Ranko,  "  when  Eugenius  IV.  returned  to  Rome. 
the  city  was  become  a  mere  dwelling  of  herdsmen;  her  inhabitants 
were  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  peasants  and  shepherds  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  hills  had  been  long  abandoned, 
and  the  dwellings  were  gathered  together  in  the  levels  along  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber  ;  no  pavements  were  found  in  the  narrow 
streets,  and  these  were  darkened  by  projecting  balconies,  and  bjr 
the  buttresses  that  served  to  prop  up  one  house  against  another. 
Cattle  wandered  about  as  in  a  village.  The  memory  of  antiquity 
was  fast  sinking  ;  the  Capitol  had  become  '  the  hell  of  goats  ;'  the 
Forum  Romanum  was  the  'cow  fielc].'  Tlie  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces.''  (B.  iv.  c.  1.) 

This  was  the  state  in  which  the  Popes  fonnd  Rome  at 
the  era  of  their  retnrn  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centnry.  How  did  they  use  their  restored  power  ?  Let 
Ranke  tell  us. 

**  When  Nicholas  at  length  regained  the  allegiance  of  Christen- 
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dom,  and  had  become  enriched  bj  the  offerings  of  those  pilgrims 
who  had  flocked  to  Rome,  he  determined  to  adorn  the  citjr  with 
buildings,  that  should  compel  all  to  acknowledge  her  as  the  capital 
of  the  world.  To  effect  this,  however,  was  no  work  for  the  life  of 
one  man;  tha  Popes  succeeding  him  also  laboured  at  it  for  centuries,^* 
(lb.  sec.  8.) 

And  the  Lutheran  historian   shows  how  successfully. 
And  against  what  terrible  difficulty. 
^  The  fierceness  of  the  rival  factions  in  Italy  may  be  seen 
pictured  in  the  poetry  of  Dante  or  the  history  of  Ranke. 

**  These  divisions,'*  said  the  latter,  **  reigned  even  in  the  smallest 
villages  ;  a  man  would  not  have  spared  the  life  of  his  brother  had 
he  belonged  to  the  opposite  faction,  and  some  were  known  who  had 
destroyed  their  wives  that  thej  might  be  at  liberty  to  marry  into 
families  of  their  own  party.  The  factions  took  the  administration 
of  justice  into  their  own  bands  ;  certain  persons  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  tribunals  they  declared  innocent,  and  liberated  by 
breaking  open  their  prisons.  Their  enemie?,  on  the  coutrary,  they 
sought  in  the  same  place  and  by  the  same  means,  but  it  was  to  place 
their  heads  around  the  fountains,  where  on  the  day  following  they 
were  to  be  seen." 

What  a  task  to  achieve  peace  among  such  a  people  I 
Yet  such  a  task  the  Pontiffs  rfie?  achieve.  And  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was,  says  Ranke,  *'a 
matter  of  pride  and  rejoicing  to  the  Pope,  when  ambassa- 
dors arriving  at  his  court  assured  him  that  in  every  part 
of  his  states  through  which  their  road  had  led,  they  had 
travelled  through  a  land  blessed  with  peace  and  security.*' 

And  then  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people.  "The 
States  of  the  Church,'*  says  the  historian,  *'  were  unques- 
tionably less  burthened  with  imposts  than  any  other,  and 
Rome,  as  compared  with  other  cities,  was  equally  fortu- 
nate as  to  the  amount  of  taxation.*'  A  secretary  of 
Clement  VII.,  alluding  to  the  factious  spirit  referred  to, 
expresses,  says  Ranke,  his  surprise  that  the  Roman  people 
were  not  more  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  considering  the 
lightness  of  their  burdens.  **  From  Terracina  to  Placen- 
tia,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  Church  is  in  possession  of  a  broad 
and  fair  portion  of  Italy ;  her  dominion  extends  far  and 
wide ;  yet  all  those  flourishing  lands  and  rich  cities,  which 
under  any  other  sovereign  would  be  burthened  for  the 
support  of  large  armies,  pay  no  more  to  the  Popes  than 
just  so  much  as  will  meet  the  expenses  of  their  own 
administration."    And  Ranke  adopts  this  testimony. 
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He  and  Roscoe  describe  the  peace  and  prosperity  which 
Italy  had  attained  at  the  era  of  Leo  X.;  and  if  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  contributed  to  it,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  it  was  merely 
by  keeping  in  check  those  rapacious  states  which  were 
always  seeking  to  ravage  and  spoil  the  dominions  of  the 
Church.  And  if  his  death  was  a  signal  for  a  new  era  of 
misery  for  Italy,  it  was  because  princes  set  at  nought  the 
Papal  authority,  because  Charles  of  Germany  repeated 
the  invasions  of  Charles  of  France,  and  within  seventy 
years  of  the  Pope's  return  to  Rome  it  was  sacked  by  the 
troops  of  a  Catholic  emperor.  Was  ever  a  more  terrific 
shock  to  a  state?  Was  ever  a  sovereign  more  cruelly 
beset  than  the  Pope  ?  Had  one  ever  to  rule  under  greater 
difficulties  ?  Yet  the  Popes,  after  the  storm  had  passed, 
restored  Rome,  and  gave  peace  to  Italy.  What  the 
Roman  States  were  under  their  rule  let  their  enemies 
describe.  **  The  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century/'  saya 
Ranke,  *'  can  find  no  words  that  suffice  them  to  extol  the 
fertility  of  the  Papal  territory.  How  fair  are  the  plains 
around  Bologna  and  through  Romagna.  How  brightly 
did  a  rich  productiveness  combined  witU  beauty  .adorn  the 
slopes  of  the  Apennines/'  **We  travelled,"  say  the 
Venetian  ambassadors,  in  1522,  "from^  Macerata  to 
Tolentino,  through  a  district  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Hills  and  valleys  were  clothed  with  grain  through  an 
extent  of  thirty  miles ;  nothing  less  rich  could  bo  seen. 
Uncultivated  land  we  could  not  find  for  the  breadth  of  a 
foot.  We  thought  it  impossible  to  gather  so  vast  a 
quantity  of  corn;  how,  then,  shall  it  be  consumed?" 

Venice  was  supplied  from  Romagna,  while  Genoa,  and 
sometimes  Naples,  were  from  the  territory  of  Viterbo  and 
the  Patrimony.  In  one  of  his  bulls  for  1565,  Pius  V. 
exalts  the  divine  favour,  "  by  whose  permission  Rome,  for- 
merly unable  to  subsist  without  foreign  corn,  had  now  not 
only  abundance  for  herself,  but  could  also  come  in  aid  of 
her  neighbours,  and  even  of  foreigners  by  land  and  sea,  with 
the  produce  of  her  own  Campagna."  In  1589  the  exports  of 
corn  from  the  states  of  the  Church  were  estimated  at  the 
.innual  value  of  600,000  scudi.  Ancona  possessed  a 
flourishing  trade.  **  It  is  a  beautiful  place,"  say  the  same 
ambassadors  of  1522,  **  full  of  merchants."  And  in  1642 
there  were  200  Greeks  settled  there  as  merchants,  who 
had  a  church  of  their  own.  It  was  not  only  on  the  com- 
mercial readiness  and  activity  of  the  Papal  subjects^  bat  on 
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their  bravery,  that  writers  of  that  period  loved  to  'dwell : 
"  The  whole  popul.ition/'  said  one  of  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors, **  is  apt  for  the  uses  of  war/'  In  1570,  an  Italian 
writer  says,  **  As  to  soldiers,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
those  of  the  Papal  States  are  the  best  in  Italy."  So 
another,  cited  in  Ranke,  1586,  **  The  states  have  abun- 
dance of  warlike  men  ;  they  seem  all  born  for  war,  and  aro 
quickly  brought  together  by  the  beat  of  the  drum.*'  Here 
we  see  the  old  martial  spirit  of  Rome,  so  marking  out  the 
Romans  as  the  natural  lords  of  Italy.  But  unfortunately 
this  very  spirit  made  them  impatient  of  the  mild  rule  of 
the  Pontiflf.  And  this  is  very  truly  and  fairly  pointed  out 
by  Ranke.  "  In  all  countries,  but  more  especially  in  one 
of  so  pacific  a  character  as  that  of  the  Papal  States,  obe- 
dience to  the  government  is  based  on  voluntary  subordina- 
tion." And  then  he  describes  how,  after  the  Popes  had 
restored  tranquillity,  the  land  seemed  to  remember  how 
warlike  and  how  unfettered  in  its  parties  it  had  been.  **  It 
began  to  feel  contempt  for  the  government  of  priests,  and 
jeturned  to  the  condition  most  natural  to  it,"  i.e.,  one  of 
constant  strife  and  fierce  faction ;  which  ultimately  proved 
the  ruin  of  Italy. 
"  These  rich  and  populous  territories,"  continues  Ranke, 
with  their  brave  inhabitants,  were  now  subjected  to  the 
peaceful  and  spiritual  government  of  the  Popes.  Let  us 
examine  the  basis  and  organization  of  this  ecclesiastical 
state  as  it  developed  its  resources  under  their  rule."  And 
then  he  proceeds  to  point  out  how  much  of  freedom  the 
Papal  government  secured  the  cities,  and  draws  a  parallel 
bctwen  the  Roman  and  the  Venetian  rule,  in  favour  of  the 
former.  **  The  towns,"  he  says,  "  retained  not  merely  the 
forms  of  municipal  independence,  but  many  of  the  essen- 
tial attributes."  This  was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  How 
was  it  then  in  our  own  country  ?  "  The  towns  of  Romagna 
were  seized,"  he  says,  '*  by  Julius  II.  during  the  Venetian 
war,"  (the  truth  being  that  they  were  retaken  by  the  Pon- 
tiff, having  been  rapaciously  seized  by  the  Venetians,) 
^'  but  he  did  not  annex  a  single  one  to  the  Pontificate 
without  first  consenting[  to  restrictive  conditions,  or  con- 
ferring new  and  fixed  rights,  and  th^se  stipulations  were 
always  referred  to  in  later  times.  The  political  relation 
with  the  Church  into  which  they  had  entered  by  these 
treaties^  received  the  title  of  Ecclesiastical  Freedom." 
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*' Thus  constituted,  the  state,  as  a  whole,  bore  a  certain  resem* 
blance  to  that  of  Venice.  la  each  the  political  power  had  at  one 
time  resided  in  the  commune,  and  tliis  had  for  the  most  part  sab^ 
jectod  smaller  communities.  In  the  Venetian  States  these  para- 
mount municipalities  had  submitted  to  the  control  of  the  nobile  of 
service.  In  the  states  of  the  Church,  to  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Curia." 

Observe  what  he  adds  as  to  lay  goveniment. 

"  The  dignity  of  the  prelacy  was  not  absolutely  indispeosable  as 
a  qualification  even  for  the  supreme  powers  of  the  municipalities  ; 
secular  vice-legates  were  frequent.  In  Romagna  it  seemed  to  be 
almost  an  established  rule  that  a  laj  president  should  direct  the 
administration.'' 

It  is  in  the  pages  of  the  Protestant  Ranke  we  read  how, 
at  ihe  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Pope  was  told  by 
ambassadors  arriving  at  his  court,  that  in  every  part  of 
his  states  through  which  their  road  led  tliey  had  travelled 
through  a  land  blessed  with  peace  and  plenty,  how  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  the  people  were  less  burdened  with 
imposts  than  any  other,  and  how  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors could  not  sufficiently  describe  the  fertility  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Roman  States.  The  same,  and  other  Pro- 
testant historians,  for  instance,  Napier,  in  his  admirable 
History  of  Florence,  describe  the  furious  factions  of  the 
Italians,  and  that  fierce  spirit  which  they  engendered,  and 
their  natural  tendency  to  arms.  And  Ranke  very  fairly 
traces  to  this  cause  the  discontent  of  the  Romans  with 
priestly  rule,  and  as  fairly  traces  io  the  ambassadors  of 
Venice  a  hostile  state,  the  first  ideas  of  the  **  misgovern- 
ment"  of  the  Roman  States,  just  as  other  historians 
clearly  trace  to  the  enmity  of  Florence  certain  gross 
slanders  on  the  characters  of  certain  Pontiffs  of  that  age. 
But  how  remarkable  what  immediately  follows : 

'*  At  this  period  the  towns  would  seem  to  have  hcid  no  liking  for 
secular  governors^  they  preferred  and  requested  to  he  rxded  by  prelate^ 
holding  it  more  honourable  to  obey  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank." 

^  Whence  we  may  gather  that  at  this,  the  palmiest  era 
of  Italian  prosperity  and  independence,  there  was  not  only 
no  prejudice  against  ecclesiastical  rule,  but  actually  a  pre- 
ference for  it ;  we  know  that  it  was  so  generally  in  Ettro|>e 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  medioeval  maxim  shows, 
"  it  is  better  to  live  under  the  crozier  than  under  the 
lance.''    And  there  were  special  reasons  for  it  in  Italy, 
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the  Popes  being  the  true  champions  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence, liberty,  and  nationality,  llanke  remarks  of  Julius 
II.  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  present  himself  as  the 
liberator  from  tyranny,  and  records,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
most  practical  proofs  of  it.  And  Roscoe,  speaking  of  the 
same  great  Pontiff,  says : 

**  His  ambition  was  not  the  passion  of  a  groyelling  mind,  nor 
were  the  advantages  wliich  he  sought  to  attain  of  a  personal  or 
temporary  nature.  To  establisli  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See 
throughout  Europe,  to  recover  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  to 
expel  all  foreign  powers  from  Italy,  and  to  restore  the  country  to 
the  dominion  of  its  native  princes,  were  the  grand  objects  of  his  com- 
prehensive miud." 

In  suppressing  the  Vicars  of  the  Church,  adds  Roscoe, 
and  uniting  their  territories  to  the  Holy  See,  he  completed 
what  Alexander  VI.  began,  but  without  incurring  an  equal 
degree  of  odium;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  his  pre- 
decessor had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  work,  and  he  reaped 
the  fruit.  Boscoe  represents  this  suppression  of  the 
Vicars,  who  really  arrogated  sovereignty,  and  perpetrated 
the  grossest  oppressions,  as  a  restoration  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Holy  See  ;  as  it  truly  and  plainly  was.  And 
then  Ranke  tells  us  how  delighted  the  Italian  cities  were 
to  be  under  Papal  rule.  They  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  judging,  for  in  those  turbulent  times  they  were 
sometimes  under  some  other  rule,  as  for  example,  the 
Venetian.  Hence  the  comparison  Ranke  institutes  be- 
tween the  Papal  rule  and  the  Venetian,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former.  Thus,  he  says,  that  the  Roman  authori- 
ties enjoyed  a  more  extensive  freedom  of  action,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  Papal  Government  had  a  larger 
degree  of  authority. 

"  Of  this  fact  we  find  convincing  proof  by  a  comparison  of  the 
concessions  made  to  the  municipalities  of  Rome  and  Venice.  A 
favourable  opportunity  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  Faenza.  This 
city,  which  had  capitulated  to  Venice  some  years  before  its  surren- 
der to  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  had  made  conditions  with  each 
government.  It  had,  for  example,  demanded  from  both  that  no 
new  imposts  should  be  laid  on  them,  but  with  consent  of  tlie  majo- 
rity in  the  Great  Council.  To  tins  the  Pontiff  added  the  clause, 
unless  it  shall  appear  to  him  advisable  to  do  otherwise  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause.'' 

"  The  Venetians  had  assented  to  the  demand  that  all  criminal 
judgments  should  be  referred  to  the  podesta  and  his  court  (Curia). 

VOL.  XLVI.-No*  XCI.  13 
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The  Pope  confirnied  the  privilege  ia  its  general  import,  bnt  made 
the  important  exception,  *  In  cases  of  high  treason  or  of  similar 
crimes  calculated  to  cause  popular  irritation,  the  authority  of  the 
governor  shall  step  in.'  '^ 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  onr  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  times  of  popular  commotion.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  cannot  matter  in  principle 
whether  such  a  power  is  granted  on  each  occasion,  or  is 
made  originally  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Ranke  sees  nothing  in  these  reservations 
of  sovereign  authority  except  proofs  of  superior  efficiency 
in  the  Papal  Government. 

**It  is  obvious  that  the  Papal  Government  assumed 
from  the  outset  a  much  more  effective  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority  th.an  that  of  Venice.'*  It  is  notorious 
that  practically  the  Papal  Government  never  established 
such  a  social  tyranny  as  the  Venetian  oligarchy.  And 
Roscoe  somewhere  draws  a  similar  parallel  between  the 
rule  of  Ferrara  under  the  House  of  Este,  and  that  under 
the  Popes. 

Ranke  gives  another  example : 

"  When  the  city  of  Fano  placed  itself  under  the  immediate 
Boyereignty  of  the  Papal  See,  in  1463,  it  made  certain  conditions  ; 
first,  that  in  all  future  time  the  city  should  hold  immediately  of  the 
Papal  throne.*' 

And  again : 

'*  Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  the  Florentines,  who 
had  obtained  a  large  share  in  the  administration,  exercised  the 
rights  of  the  Curia  with  the  most  oppressive  violence.  Deputa- 
tions from  the  cities  wore  sent,  to  arrive  in  Borne,  one  after  another, 
entreating  relief  from  their  burdens.  During  vacancies  of  the 
Pontificate  it  frequently  happened  that  the  ancient  feudal  lords 
would  return  to  power,  aud  were  not  expelled  bjr  the  new  pope 
without  considerable  difficulty.  The  cities  on  the  other  haad 
dreaded  (he  being  alienated  from  the  Papal  See,** 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
and  these  impartial  authorities^  that  there  is  anything 
necessarily  vicious  in  a  system  of  Papal  rule  ;  seeing  that 
the  best  days  of  Italy!  were  owing  to  it,  and  that  tbo 
Italian  cities  preferred  it  to  the  rule  of  temporal  lordSj  or 
the  government  of  the  most  celebrated  states. 

See  again,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
how  Kanke  speaks  of  the  Papal  rule. 
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**  The  administration  of  Siztus  Y.  was  most  remarkable.  His 
ordinances  permitted  no  respect  of  persons.  No  disturbances  vere 
existing.  Ho  punished  the  rebellious  feudatories,  but  as  earnestly 
set  himself  to  conciliate  the  great  bodj  of  the  nobles.  He  insti- 
tuted in  Marcerata  a  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  whole  pro- 
vince. The  college  of  advocates  he  distinguished  bjr  new  privi- 
leges. The  communes  of  the  March  of  Ancona  were  encouraged  to 
build  houses.  His  solicitude  was  extended  in  diiferent  degrees  to 
the  several  cities  of  all  the  provinces.  He  made  arrangements  for 
preventing  the  increase  of  their  debts  ;  he  caused  a  strict  enquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  management  of  their  finances,  and  made  regu- 
lations, of  various  character,  but  all  conducing  to  restore  the  lost 
importance  and  well-being  of  the  commoners.  Agriculture  was 
equally  iudebted  to  his  reign  ;  he  undertook  to  drain  the  Pontine 
niarshes,  and  the  river  Sixtus,  which,  until  the  time  of  Pius  VI.  was 
the  last  attempt  made,  was  cut  by  his  command.  Neither  was  he 
negligent  with  regard  to  manufactures.'' 

Nor  was  this  said  of  one  or  two  Pontiffs  only.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  whole  the  ciiaracter  which 
Rjinke  gives  of  all  the  Popes  since  the  sad  schism  of  the 
**  Reformation. '*  Making  a  little  allowance  for  prejudice, 
here  and  there,  his  portraitm'o  of  them,  on  the  whole,  is 
creditable  to  himself,  and  favourable  to  them.  Thus  he 
immediately  adds : 

"  We  must  not  attribute  dispositions  of  this  kind  to  Sixtus  alone; 
this  would  be  unjust  to  his  predecessors.  Agriculture  and  manu- 
factures were  favoured  by  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  also.  It  was 
not  so  much  by  the  adoption  of  new  paths  that  Sixtus  distinguished 
himself  from  earlier  Pontiifs,  as  by  the  energy  and  activity  with 
which  he  pursued  those  on  which  he  had  already  entered." 

And  then,  in  a  note,  he  adds  to  his  statement  as  to  the 
communal  government : 

<'  These  arrangements  were  the  commencement  of  a  better  state 
of  things  among  the  communes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  which 
recovered  the  more  readily  because  Clement  VHI.  continued  these 
judicious  measures,^* 

The  historian  has  a  chapter  on  the  architectural 
labours  of  the  Popes,  under  which  Rome  was  in  progress  of 
restoration  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  "the  .Curia.'*  It  was  formed,  he  says,  of  the 
niost  distinguished  men,  **  who  possessed  the  art  of  goveni- 
ing  with  address,'*  and  were  versed  in  **  state  affairs/' 
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Does  this  look  as  if  ecclesiastical  rule  were  necessarily 
bad? 

"  The  Curia  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  institution  only,  it  was  a 
political  f^overnment  also,  and  had  iudirectljr  to  rule  a  large  part  of 
the  world  in  addition  to  its  own  state," 

Omitting  observations  obviously  inspired  by  the  natural 
prejudices  of  Lutheranism,  Ranke  speaks  with  candour 
on  this  subject.  And  he  shows  sensibly  enough  that 
municipal  institutions^  rather  than  political,  suited  the 
spirit  of  the  Italians. 

*'  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  establishment  of  provincial 
governments  was  in  no  one  instance  adopted  in  Italj;  certain  pro- 
vincial assemblies  were  indeed  held  in  the  Papal  States,  and  even 
received  the  imposing  name  of  parliament  ;  but  there  must  have 
been  something  adverse  to  institutions  of  this  character  in  the 
inanners  or  modes  of  thought  of  Italians,  since  no  one  of  them  ever 
pittained  to  effectual  or  enduring  influence.** 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  he  compares  the  'Curia*  to  the 
Venetian  Senate,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  Curia,  And 
he  tells  us  *'that  persons  came  to  Rome  believing  that 
they  found  more  liberty  there  than  elsewhere.'*  He  goes 
on  to  say,  **  In  this  court  there  was  no  position  so  eminent 
but  the  most  obscure  individual  might  aspire  to  fill  it. 
Each  nian  believed  himself  capable  of  all,  and  fitted  for 
everything.** 

Hence,  as  he  truly  observes,  it "  was  a  remark  often  made 
in  those  days,  and  a  perfectly  just  one,  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  republicanism  in  the  character  of  the  Prelacy  and 
Curia;  which  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that  all  might 
aspire  to  all,  examples  being  continually  presented  of  men 
whose  origin  was  most  obscure^  attaining  to  positions  of 
the  first  eminence.  **  It  is  obvious  indeed  that  the  Papal 
Government  possesses,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other, 
the  advantages  of  the  hereditary  and  elective  systems  of 
government,  or  rather  it  is  the  only  one  in  Europe  which 
unites  both,  the  stabilitv  of  the  hereditary  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  elective.  It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any 
long  vapancy,  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  successor ;  he  is 
nominated  immediately  by  a  permanent  body;  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  nominated  by  choice;  by  the  choice  of  a 
hody  of  men  the  most  sensible  in  the  world,  a  choice  made 

til  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  and  certain  to  fall  on 
already  of  long  established  reputation,  and  of  matured 
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wisdom,  and  the  fittest  for  the  particular  crisis  of  the 
times. 

This  being  so,  how  was  it,  and  when  was  it,  that  the  ciy 
.irose  or  the  prejudice  was  created  against  Papal  rule? 
The  Lutheran  historian  furnishes  us  with  the  answer.  He 
shows  that  the  prejudice  was  the  result  of  the  cry.  And 
that  the  cry  was  raised  by  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  insidious  encroachments  and 
oppression  upon  its  territory.  It  was  raised  by  those  who 
were  envious  of  its  prosperity'.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  in  the 
letters  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  that  we  first  find  the  expressions 
which  hjive  since  become  so  current  about  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Papal  Government.  The  Venetian  Ambassadors  ; 
the  very  men  who,  not  long  before,  were  writing  to  their 
masters  of  the  wondrous  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Papal 
States!  Aye,  there  was  the  real  origin  of  the** cry." 
Not  the  bad  government,  but  the  good  government  of  the 
Papal  States  gave  rise  to  it.  Not  pity,  but  envy.  Not 
misery  but  prosperity.  Venice  and  Florence,  then  rival 
states,  and  other  countries  were  equally  jealous  of  Rome, 
and  lavished  abuse  upon  the  Uoman  PontiflTs.  Their  am* 
bassadors  first  calumniated  Papal  rule. 

**  The  Italian  States  had  longfelt  jealous  of  the  repeated 
extensions  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  dominions ;"  which 
extensions,  be  it  observed,  as  already  shown  from  Kanke 
himself,  [were  simply  restorations.  It  was,  he  says,  **  in 
the  time  Tof  Urban  VIII.  (1630)  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
States  first  attained  to  the  completion  of  their  territorial 
possessions.''  **  At  the  time  Ferrara  was  tnken  into  the 
Papal  possession,  it  seemed  certain  that  Urbino  must 
lapse  to  the  Roman  See,  as  there  were  no  natural  h«  irs.*' 
It  will  be  observed  that  Ranke  evidently  implies  that  it 
must  lawfully  and  rightfully  lapse,  as  undoubtedly  it  did. 
He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  oflended  the  Venetians  were 
at  this,  and  how  they  resolved  to  resist.  And  then,  he 
says,  **  very  soon  there  might  be  heard  throughout  the 
duchy  those  complaints  which  the  government  of  priests 
invariably  called  forth.'*  Invariably  called  forth  !  AVhy 
here  the  historian  forgot  what  he  had  himself  written  in  a 
former  volume,  that  the  Italian  cities  preferred  Papal  rule. 
But  the  truth  is,  he  took  the  Venetian  account  of  the 
matter,  and  used  the  phraseology  of  Venetian  writers. 
Indeed,  he  quotes  in  a  note,  the  words  of  Contarini,  the 
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Venetian  Envoy.  "  The  subjects  complain  bitterly  of  the 
chanofe,  they  call  the  government  of  the  priests  a  tyranny." 
Did  they  ?  Did  they  think  the  government  of  the  Vene- 
tian oligarchy  no  tyranny  ?  We  doubt  it ;  we  wholly  dis- 
believe it;  we  believe  on  the  contrary  that  their  pretended 
complaints  were  simply  the  result  of  Venetian  intrigues. 
Just  like  Sardinian  intrigues  in  our  own  times — as  we 
shall  shortly  see. 

The  Venetians,  with  allies,  made  war  upon  the  Pope, — 
and  then  was  repeated,  says  Ranke,  **  that  contest  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  (or  Roman)  interests,  which  kept 
Europe  in  commotion.'*  The  Pontiff  was  forced  to  yield  ; 
his  revenues  were  exhausted  by  the  war.  ^  The  European 
sovereigns  abandoned  him  to  his  unprincipled  assailants. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  modern  cry  against 
Papal  rule.     Ranke  thus  describes  it. 

<*  Thus,  the  Papal  See  had  been  forced  to  retreat  from  the  posi- 
tion it  had  occupied  at  the  central  point  of  European  affairs,  and 
suffered  a  defeat  in  those  of  Italy,  and  even  the  confines  of  its 
own  States^  exceeding  any  that  had  been  inflicted  on  it  for  a  long 
period/' 

This  was  just  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
We  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Lutheran  historian, 
whether  the  Papacy  was  responsible  for  the  decline  of  its 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  successors  of  Urban  VIII.  But  he  shows 
the  decline  resulted  from  the  oppression  of  foreign  powers 
on  the  Papacy.  Thus  he  had  already  remarked  of  Urban 
VIII.  **  The  House  of  Austria  powerfully  restrained  the 
Pope,"  and  it  was  with  the  encouragement  of  Austria  the 

1)roud  Venetian  oligarchy  ventured  to  assault  him.  The 
listorian  describes  how  the  effect  of  this  foreign  influence 
was  felt  under  Alexander  VII.,  and  Clement  IX.,  in  the 
interference  of  foreign  prelates  with  Papal  rule.  He  quotes 
the  Secretary  of  Alexander,  **  I  perceived  that  he  had  only 
the  name  of  Pope,  not  the  command  of  the  Papacy/' 
And  so  under  Clenient  IX.,  he  shows  how  the  Papal 
Sovereign  was  restrained  by  a  powerful  aristocracy. 

Having  reached  this  era,  he  makes  a  review  of  the 
progress  of  Rome,  whence  he  ju'rives  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  owed  all  its  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  Papal  rule. 
He  shows  that  the  population  had  steadily  increased^ — 
and  he  goes  on  to  say — 
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"  After  tho  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the  close  of 
the  schism,  the  citj,  which  had  seemed  on  tlie  point  of  sinking  into 
a  mere  village,  extended  itself  round  the  Curia.  Buc  it  was  not 
until  the  Papal  families  had  risen  to  power  and  riches,  until  either 
internal  discords,  or  external  enemies  were  no  longer  to  be  feared, 
that  a  numerous  permanent  population  arose  in  the  city.  Its  pros- 
perity and  possessions  were  always  dependent  on  the  importance 
of  the  Cliurch  and  court.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  that  power 
and  efficiency  to  which  the  Roman  See  had  attained,  that  the 
Capital  revived  its  essential  character  and  magnificence.  Tiius, 
also,  were  those  Roman  families  founded  which  are  flourishing  to 
this  day.  From  the  time  when  the  extension  of  the  spiritual 
dominions  ceased,  the  population  no  longer  continued  to  extend. 
It  was  a  creation  and  product  of  that  period.  The  modern  city 
belongs  to  that  period  of  Catholic  restoration.'* 

To  the  last  (save  an  expression  or  two  borrowed  from  the 
invidions  emissaries  of  Venice)  it  is  most  remarkable  that 
the  Lutheran  historian  has  no  case  to  make  against  the 
character  of  Papal  Government.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  current  of  his  history  is  in  its  favour.  And  another 
thing  very  remarkable  to  be  gathered  from  his  history,  is, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  tapal 
government  and  hiy  rule.  On  tlie  contrary,  as  we  have 
seen,  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  pahniest  period  of  Italian 
prosperity,  was  the  palmiest  time  of  Papal  rule,  at  that 
same  period  the  Pupal  Government  made  free  use  of  lay 
administration. 

It  is  obvious  then,  from  the  impartial  testimony  of 
Ranke,  that  we  must  find  in  other  causes  than  the  char- 
acter of  Papal  rule,  either  the  source  of  any  decline  of 
authority  or  prosperity,  or  of  any  jealousy  of  lay  adminis- 
tration. And  from  that  same  testimony,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  two  causes,  viz.,  foreign  oppress 
sion  and  intrigue. 

"The  Papacy,''  he  says,  *'  was  thrown  back  upon  itself 
by  internal  discords,  and  by  opposition  from  without;" 
those  discords  arising  from  the  same  sources  as  the  oppo- 
sition from  without.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  the  attack 
upon  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy  was  "  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  the  Catholic  world  into  two 
adverse  portions,  the  Austrian  and  French  parties,  which 
the  Popes  had  no  longer  power  either  to  overrule  or  to 
pacify.'^ 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  question.    Here  is  the  true 
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origin   of  the  Papal  "difficulty/'    Every  fact  of  subse- 
quent history  (as  we  shall  show)  attests  it. 

The  historian  traces  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy 
and  arbitrary  power  in  France,  under  the  Bourbons.  And 
he  shows  how  the  fault  could  not  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  Pontiffs  at  this  period,  for  he  describes  them  in  the 
highest  terms  of  eulogy.  He  also  shows,  what  can  scarcely 
be  concealed  from  the  most  careless  observer,  how  these 
struggles  tended,  by  the  intrigues  which  they  occasioned, 
to  weaken  the  Papal  rule.  And  so  of  Austria.  He  shows 
how  the  Popes  had  to  encounter  imperial  oppression. 

'*  At  this  time,  not  only  had  German  Austria  established  herself 
in  Italy,  while  in  a  state  of  almost  open  warfare  with  the  Pope,  but 
even  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  attained  to  royal  power,  and  a  large 
extension  of  territory,  in  defiance  of  the  Papal  opposition." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  its  very  origin,  the  royal  house 
of  Savoy  was  hostile  to  the  Papacy,  and  may  be  said^  to 
have  risen  in  rivalry,  and  on  hopes  of  the  ruin  of  its  Italian 
supremacy.  Hence  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  that 
house,  a  spirit  of  perpetual  and  insidious  aggression  and 
intrigue  directed  against  the  temporal  rule  of  the  Papacy  ; 
using  cither  Austria  or  France  for  its  purposes,  as  the 
occasions  might  sugsest,  or  as  opportunity  might  serve. 
And  to  this  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  except  the 
kindred  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Jose- 
phist  despotism  in  Austria,  are  to  be  ascribed  those  in- 
trigues in  Italy  and  those  discontents  and  disturbances 
which  are,  with  such  entire  ignorance  of  history,  attributed 
to  Papal  uiisgovernment.     A  contemporary  well  observes : 

*'  But  in  the  next  half  century,  the  firm  arm  of  Napoleon  worked 
deadlier  mischief  than  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni.  The  Lutheran 
historian  describes  how  Italy  was  revolutionised  in  1796.  '  Revo- 
lutionary States  arose  iu  all  directions :  the  Pope  was  already 
threatened  by  them,  not  only  in  his  territories,  but  in  his  capit^ 
also.'  '  His  States  were  invaded,  his  people  incited  to  revolt ;  ezor. 
bitant  contributions,  such  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  raise,  were 
forced  upon  him,'  and  his  temporal  sovereignty  was,  in  a  word, 
ultimately  abolished/  And  hence  at  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  when  Napoleon  grasped  empire,  '  the  revolutionary  power 
was  again  triumphant,'  says  Ranke,  *  and  obtained  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  Italy.'  The  Pope  he  represents  as  allowed  by  the 
Emperor  '  to  retain  a  seeming  possession  of  power.'  At  last  he  was 
deprived  even  of  that.  *  The  Concordat  of  Fontainebleaa  in  1813« 
was  arranged/  says  Rauke,  *on  the  understanding  that  he  ahooldi 
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no  more  return  to  Rome.'  It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  Lutheran 
historian  appears  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  result  which,  he  sajs, 
must  have  ensued  had  this  state  of  things  continued.  *  The  Papal 
authority  would  have  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  djnasty  at  all  times.  The  Papacj  would  have  returned  to  the 
position  which  it  held  with  regard  to  some  of  the  German  Emperors, 
but  would  have  been  subjected  to  much  heavier  bonds.  In  this 
there  was  something  that  directly  contradicted  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church.  It  was  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
influences  which  had  made  itself  manifest  in  so  determined  a  dispo- 
sition to  positive  infidelity.  To  this  malignantly  hostile  power 
the  Papacy  would  have  been  subjected,  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
vassalage." 

And  let  it  be  observed,  that  these  views  were  adopted  by 
English  statesmen  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna :  as  we  read 
in  the  pages  of  Alison.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand  it  was 
to  English  statesmen  that  the  Holy  See  owed  its  restora- 
tion, so  oiight  Englishmen  not  to  forget  that  the  excnse  for 
its  establishment  was  its  refusal  to  unite  in  the  league 
against  England.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  the  Pope 
reflected,  that  of  all  the  European  powers,  Protestant 
England  was  almost  the  only  one  which  had  never  entered 
upon  any  aggression  against  Rome,  Nor  was  it  in  vain 
that  English  statesmen  saw  the  certain  results  of  the 
subversion  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty. 

What  said  Napoleon  of  it?  **  I  would  have  directed  the 
religions  world  as  well  as  the  political."  In  a  word,  it 
would  have  made  him  absolute  master  of  the  continent. 
Alison. too,  saw  this,  and  quotes  Bossuet,  to  confirm  the 
prescience  of  Buonaparte  : — 

'*  Bossuet  has  assigned  the  reason>  with  his  usual  elevation  of 
thought,  why  such  a  spoliation  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  by  a  secular  power,  must  ever  be  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  religion.  *  God  has  chosen  that  the  Church,  the  com- 
mon  mother  of  all  nations,  should  be  independent  of  all,  in  its  tem- 
poral affairs,  and  that  the  common  centre  to  which  all  the  faitliful 
siiould  look,  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  above  the  partialities 
which  the  different  interests  and  jealousies  of  states  might  occasion.' 
And  Alison  adds.  *  The  subjection  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  the 
direct  control  of  France  or  Austria,  is  as  fatal  to  the  character  and 
respectability  as  the  control  of  the  rural  congregations  is  to  the 
utility  of  the  cottage  pastor.  It  will  ever  be  the  great  object  of 
tyranny,  regal  or  democratic,  to  tread  down  the  central  independent 
authority.'' 

Memorable  words !  very  recently  and  remarkably  veri- 
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fied.  So  thought  British  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  So  thon^lit  British  statesmen  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  imprisoned  by  an  inso- 
lent faction,  sought  refuge  in  flight. 

The  mode  in  which  Wapoleon  I.  viewed  the  Papal  states 
was  precisely  that  in  which  ever  since,  the  French  have 
intrigued  to  secure  the  same  object,  bitterly,  with  the  aid 
of  Sardinia.  The  Directory  in  1797  wrote  thus :  "  They 
trust  to  General  Bonaparte  to  bring  about  a  democratic 
revolution  in  the  Roman  States  with  as  little  convulsion  as 
possible.'*  (Alison,  vi.  166.)  The  hateful  and  fatal  poHcy 
succeeded  too  soon — with  what  results  the  historian  has 
shown.  Meanwhile  the  pillage  of  the  ecclesiastical  states 
continued  without  intermission ;  and  having  exhausted 
the  public  treasury,  and  drained  the  country  of  all  specie, 
the  French  agents  laid  their  rapacious  hands  on  all  the 
jewels  and  precious  stones  they  could  find.  The  value  of 
the  plunder  they  thus  got  was  astonishing,**  (ibid.)  "  The 
Pope,**  says  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  Napo- 
leon, "  gives  us  full  satisfaction  in  the  payment  of  the 
30,000,000  francs.  But  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  these  payments  are  raised:  the  country  is  exhausted, 
let  us  not  drive  it  to  bankruptcy/*  (Ibid,  note.) 

Again. 

*'  The  people  are  exhausted  ;  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  destitute  to 
pay.  I  t:ike  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  prostrate  Rome 
and  the  Papal  Government.  Discontent  is  at  its  height  in  the  Papal 
States.  The  government  will  fall  to  pieces  of  itself.  We  are  making 
it  expire  before  a  slow  fire — it  will  soon  crumble  into  dust." 

The  historian  then  continues  to  picture  the  condition  of 
the  Pope,  alas  !  too  much  the  same  ever  since  ! 

**  At  the  mercy  of  the  French — threatened  with  heavings  of  the 
democratic  spirit  within  his  own  dominions,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
contagion  arising  from  the  complete  establishment  and  close  vicinity 
of  republican  governments.  The  pontifical  treasury  exhausted  by 
tlie  immense  payments  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  and 
the  enormous  subsequent  contributions  levied  by  the  French,  while 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  revolutionary  clubs  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  was  daily  increasing."  (Ibid. 
1G7.) 

We  have  before  us  a  French  work,  giving  an  account  of 
Italy,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  States,  just  before  and 
after  the  French  invasion^  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
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teiTible  effects  it  produced.""^  ''  I  was  in  Rome/'  says  the 
writer,  *'  in  1791.  The  city  had  then  166,000  inhabitants  ; 
and  it  was  full  of  fine  buildings,  which  had  a  character  of 
grandeur  and  opulence/'  **  In  1812-13,  when  he  wrote, 
the  population  had  declined  to  100,000 ;  and  of  those,  more 
than  ten  thousand,  he  says,  were  gardeners,  &c.  There 
are  vast  quarters  of  Rome  which  are  no  better  than  villa- 
ges/' This  immense  change  he  avows  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  political   events   (les  evenenients  politiques,  delicate 

Ehrase  for  plunder  and  pillage  !)  of  the  twenty  years  \yhich 
ad  intervened.  The  Frenchman  had  not  the  audacity  to 
ascribe  it  to  misgovernment.  And  he  said  that  the  Roman 
agriculture  was  that  of  Tuscany. 

In  1809  Napoleon  seized  the  Papal  States;  as  Sir  A. 
Alison  tells  us,  (vol.  xiii.  p.  138)  the  Roman  territory  was 
speedily  subjected  to  the  whole  Imperial  regime.  The 
conscription,  the  continental  system,  and  the  taxes  levied 
upon  the  French  system,  were  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
imperial  budget.  What  was  the  proximate  cause  or  excuse 
of  this  infamous  measure  of  spoliation?  The  Pope's 
refusal  to  adopt  this  continental  system  of  the  Emperor, 
and  its  treating  with  Englan4  his  great  enemy.  English- 
men should  remember  this :  and  the  Pontiff 's  noble  lan- 
fuage  to  the  tyrant  is  thus  generously  recorded  by  the 
^rotestant  historian : — 

'*The  demand  to  dismiss  the  envoys  of  Husssia,  England,  and 
Sweden,  is  positiFoly  refused  ;  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  is  bound 
to  remain  at  peace  with  all,  without  distinction  of  Catholic  or 
heretic.  Pius  VII.,  to  the  Emperor,  March  12,  1806."  (Cited  by 
Alison,  xiii.  p.  118,  in  notes.) 

But  what  was  the  real  motive  of  this  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor?  He  himself  has  told  the  world,  in 
words  which  the  world  would  do  well  to  remember,  and 
which  are  thus  recorded  by  Alison :  "  By  annexing  the 
Papal  States,  1  obtained  the  important  object  of  separating 
his  temporal  from  his  spiritual  authority/*  Well,  and 
what  then?  Mark,  that,  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries where  the  papal  power  is  lowest,  bigotry  and  tyranny 
are  ever  the  gi-eatest.  Thus  the  Count  de  Montalembert 
says,  speaking  of  the  anti-papal  legislators  of  Austria  and 

*  Lettres  Ecrites  d'  Italie  en  1812-13.  par  F.  de  Chateauvreaux, 
Paris  1820. 
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the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  of  the  system  of  despotism 
established,  that  in  Germany  and  Lombardy,  by  Joseph 
11. ,  and  in  Tuscany  by  Peter  Leopold,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures of  spoliation  and  violence  taken  by  those  two  absolute 
sovereip:ns.  *'  In  Tuscany,**  says  the  Count,  "  there  were, 
(that  was  in  1852)  the  laws  of  Leopold,  which  secured  the 
servitude  of  the  Church,  as  those  of  Joseph  IL  in  Germany. 
All  the  shackles  placed  upon  the  independence  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  are  maintained.  Much  is  said  of  the  excel- 
lent changes  introduced  by  the  Grand  Duke  into  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  he  has  subjected  all  the  educa- 
tional establishments  to  the  episcopacy.  But  as  the 
bishops  are  subject  in  everything  to  the  government,  what 
security  is  there  for  the  liberty  of  their  action  and  for  its 
duration?'*  Whatever  complaints  then  were  made  of 
Austrian  oppression  or  despotism  down  to  the  happy  era 
of  the  Concordat  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  Papsd  but 
anti papal  influences.     As  we  shall  show. 

Since  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  at  which,  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  England,  the  Papal  sovereignty  was  restored, 
it  has  suSered  incessantly,  not  merely  from  the  temporal 
depression  occasioned  by  the^  iniquitous  spoliations  of 
Napoleon,  but  what  has  been  infinitely  worse,  the  moral 
infection  of  French  irreligion  and  revolutionary  influence, 
combined  with  the  discontent  occasioned  by  the  armed 
intervention  and  military  despotism  of  Austria;  discon- 
tent continually  kept  alive,  irritated,  find  inflamed  by  the 
interested  intrigues  and  insidious  machinations  of  Sardinia. 
No  other  state  ever  suffered  from  such  a  combination  of 
difficulties — such  a  complication  of  embarrassments.  And 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  there  should  be  some  discontent,  or 
even  some  plausible  appearance  of  occasional  excuse  for  it, 
but  that  there  should  be,  admitting  such  formidable  diffi- 
culties, a  government  so  little  open  to  any  real  substantial 
complaint. 

This  we  will  show  from  authorities  the  most  hostile. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  work  of  Farini,  which  embodies, 
in  a  formal  and  elaborate  manner,  all  the  matters  of  com- 
plaint that  can  be  urged  against  the  Papal  government, 
and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  furnishes  the  staple  of  all  the 
invectives  circulated  against  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  this,  as  all  other 
attacks  upon  that  government,  is  essentially  of  Sardinian 
origin.     This  circumstance  is  singular  and  significant,  and 
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of  itself  suffices  to  show  the  little  credit  that  c.'xn  be 
attached  to  such  attacks,  and  the  interested  and  insidious 
motives  in  which  they  all  originate.  We  can  venture  to 
pay,  that  we  defy  any  one  to  give  us  a  complaint  against 
Papal  government,  really  originating  with  one  of  its  own 
subjects.  It  is  not  Roman,  but  Sardinian  complaints,  we 
shall  find  we  have  to  deal  with.  Their  origin  is  not  in 
Rome,  but  in  Turin. 

It  is  true  Farini  was  born'a  subject  of  the  Papacy,  but 
his  enmity  to  Papal  government  was  excited  by  Sardinian 
intrignes.  His  political  tutors  were  Gioberti  and  Balbo, 
both  Turinese;  he  engaged  in  the  intrigues  they  had 
incited,  and  found  an  asylum  at  Turin,  whence  emanate 
all  the  attacks  upon  that  government,  whether  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  or  in  the  despatches  of  Count 
Cavour,  or  the  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell  or  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  in  tlie  pages  of  Farini,  or  Whiteside,  or  Lord 
Broughton.  It  was  Gioberti's  work  on  the  civil  and  moral 
primacy  of  the  Italians  and  Angeloni's  on  the  federation 
among  the  Italian  States,  and  Bulbo's  on  the  **  Hopes  of 
Italy,'*  which  excited  the  movement  against  the  Papal 
government,  not  at  all  on  account  of  its  own  inefficiency, 
but  because  they  desired  the  downfal  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  the  substitution  of  Sardinian  for  Roman 
supremacy  in  Italy.  So  of  Mazzini,  a  Genoese,  so  of 
Massimo  Azeglio,  a  Piedmontese.  Whatever  the  particular 
political  views  and  ultimate  aims  of  the  assailants  of  Papal 
government,  it  is,  we  repeat,  a  most  singular  and  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  they  [are  subjects  of  Sardinia,  or  under 
its  influence. 

And  this  is  the  case  with  Farini,  who  wrote  at  Turin, 
just  as  Mazzini  dedicated  his  first  work  on  the  subject  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Farini,  therefore,  is  a  witness  hostile  to  the  Papacy. 
But  we  shall  find  that  his  history  confirms  the  view  we 
have  presented,  viz.,  that  the  discontent  with  Papal  rule 
originates  not  in  its  inefficiency,  but  in  the  interested 
intrigues  and  interventions  of  foreigners.  Let  us  place 
together  a  few  extracts  from  Farini,  in  tracing  the  history 
of  Italy  from  1815  to  1831.  We  shall  see  in  a  striking 
light  the  vagueness  of  all  complaints  of  Papal  government 
as  compared  with  the  deep  and  vivid  sense  of  foreign 
interventions,  while  at  the  same  time  we  also  see  how  the 
occasion  or  necessity  for  these  interventions  arose  from  the 
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infection  of  French  principles,  or  the  oppressiveness  of 
Austrijin  despotism.  And  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  down 
to  the  last  few  years  the  ^ifovernment  of  Austria  was  at 
once  anti-papal  and  despotic,  and  that  of  all  who  suttered 
from  its  despotism  none  suffered  so  deeply  as  the  Popes, 
and  nothinjj  was  so  mischievous  to  Papal  authority, 
which,  having  to  rely  on  its  aid,  owing  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  naturally  got  to  be,  in 
men^s  minds,  associated  with  it.  Look,  then,^  at  the 
picture  which  Farini  gives  of  Italy  during  that  period. 

"  In  the  twenty  years  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  wars 
attending  it,  our  wretched  laud  was  trampled  by  aliens  of  every 
race,  until  at  last  it  both  had  lost  the  ancient  liberties  of  some  of 
its  noblest  provinces,  and  saw  dragged  under  the  yoke  of  Austria, 
besides  Lombardy,  the  whole  Venetian  territory,  with  some  places 
and  fortresses  of  the  Papal  states.** 

The  clear  meaning  of  which  is,  that  these  places,  by 

r massing  from  Papal  rule  to  Austrian,  lost  their  ancient 
iberties,    which    quite    confirms    the  account  given  by 
Ranke.  , 

'*The  commonalties  (commoners)  were  in  servitude,  the  states 
were  fiefs,  the  sovereigns  were  Austrian  prefects;  if  at  that  period 
there  was  any  token  of  a  spirit  of  independence  it  appeared  to  proceed 
from  the  court  of  Borne,  which  made  complaints  of  the  abstraction  of 
its  territory  beyond  tlie  Po,  and  of  the  occupation  of  its  fortresses 
at  Ferrara  and  Commachio/' 

**  (Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who  was  a  sagacious  person,  made  complaints 
and  protestations  at  Vienna." 

Why  ?  Because  that  sagacious  man  foresaw  the  mis- 
chief which  would  ensue  through  armed  Austrian  occupa- 
tion in  the  Papal  states.  He  resisted,  but  in  vain.  And 
he  resisted  without  the  sympathy  of  the  Italians  them- 
selves, for  Farini  adds : — 

"  But  the  people  of  the  Roman  States,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  northern  provinces,  which  had  advanced  the  fnrtliest  in  the 
modern  ideas,  cared  little,  perhaps  were  pleased,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astics should  suffer  disgrace  and  detriment.'' 

The  **  modern  ideas,*'  that  is,  aversion  to  the  priest- 
hood and  alienation  from  the  Church.  The  **  modern 
ideas,"  engendered  by  the  French  revolution  and  the 
French  occupation  of  Italy,  and  the  contagion  of  French 
irreligion.    Farini  does  not  point  to  misgovernment  as  the 
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cause  of  this  feeling,  but  prejudice  against  ecclesiastical 
rule,  as  such.   Merely  because  it  is  ecclesiastical. 

And  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  while  the  Papal 
court  resisted  with  spirit  the  armed  occupation  of  Austria, 
his  countrymen  connived  at  it,  from  a  childish  jealousy  of 
ecclesiastical  rule,  under  which*  as  Kanke  shows,  their 
country  had  acqnii*ed  all  its  wealth,  its  influence,  and  its 

flory !  Were  these  creatures  fit  for  Belt-government  ? 
'referring  the  military  oppression  of  foreigners  to  the 
mild  pacific  rule  of  their  native  sovereign,  who  sought,  lika 
all  his  predecessors,  only  the  enfranchisement  and  inde- 
pendence of  Italy !     Fariui  tells  us : — 

'*In  the  PontiBcal  States  the  ecclesiastics  returned  to  the 
exercise  of  those  civil  offices  which  in  former  times,  when  society 
was  in  its  infancy,  they  had  filled,  not  loithout  disCinctwn  to  them- 
selTOS  and  (Advantage  to  ike  public,  but  which  they  had  resumed  by 
mere  privilege  of  cast^,*'  **  It  is  manifest  bow  much  evil  this  must 
have  caused  to  the  laity,  and  how  much  jealousy  to  the  clergy.'' 

The  ** jealousy  to  the  clergy"  is  "manifest'*  enough, 
but  not  the  **  evil  to  the  laity  ;**  for  what  could  it  matter  to 
the  body  of  the  laity,  by  whom  they  were  governed,  if  they 
were  governed  well  ?  That  is  how  the  Pope  put  it,  and  it 
is  the  practical  way  of  putting  it.  And  in  that  view  it  is 
plain  Farini  has  nothing  to  say  against  it,  for  he  admits 
that  ecclesiastics  had  governed  well ;  and  as  to  the**  in- 
fancy of  society,*'  our  readers  will  ai^preciate  that,  having 
had  their  memories  refreshed  by  the  history  of  Ranke.  The 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  not 
exactly  the  **  infancy  of  society/'  The  real  truth  is,  that 
the  few  laymen  who  lost  office  were  jealous,  and  created 
all  the  cry  about  Papal  misgovernment,  yielding  them- 
selves readily  to  Sardinian  intrigue.  This  was  exactly 
Farini's  case.  He  lost  his  place  and  took  refuge  at  Turin. 
The  "  cry"  is  simply,  so  far  as  it  is  Roman  at  all,  the  cry 
of  displaced  officials,  jealous  of  ecclesiastics  who  displaced 
them.  The  reasons  for  preferring  ecclesiastics  are  another 
matter.  Probably  the  necessity  for  economy  was  one 
reason.  At  present  we  are  content  with  the  fact  that 
Farini  confesses  the  "  jealousy  of  the  clergy  ;'*  with  how 
little  foundation,  he  elsewhere  shows,  stating  that  for  300 
churchmen  there  are  6000  laymen  in  tlie  Papal  adminis- 
tration. 

But  he  goes  on  to  confirm  the  view  we  have  presented. 
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as  to  the  causes  of  the  troubles  in  the  Papal  States.    He 
incl ivies  French  irreligiou. 

'*  And  the  philosophical  doctrines,  which  take  their  name  from 
the  Encjclopodists,  had  penetrated  among  us  during  the  sway  of 
the  French,  so  that  the  authority  of  Rome  had  greatly  declined 
among  the  educated  classes,  and  men  thought  and  wrote  in  the 
French  manner.'* 

Ho  mentions  incidentally,  however,  that  some  choice 
spirits  among  the  Italians  "  attained  to  celebrity  and 
honour  within  their  native  districts,^'  which  does  not  look 
as  if  the  Papal  government  was  so  very  bad.  ^  Then  he 
frees  on  to  state  how  the  sect  of  the  Carbonari  arose  in 
Italy.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  mentions  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  this  ^sect  arose  not  in  the  Papal 
States,  but  in  Naples.  It  then  penetrated  into  the  Roman 
states ;  but  in  a  work  we  have  before  us  it  is  stated  that  the 
C.irbonari  were  not  originally  hostile  to  the  Papacy,  their 
object  being  the  liberation  of  Italy,  which  they  knew  was 
jilso  the  object  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  only  later  that  they 
imbibed  the  fatal  infection  of  French  or  Sardinian  irre- 
ligiou and  became  hostile  to  the  Church,  This  has  been 
the  case  ever  since.  A  work  lies  before  us,  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Secret  Societies  of  the  South  of  Italy,'**  showing 
that  what  Mr.  D 'Israeli  has  stated  in  parliament  as  to 
their  existence  and  diffusion  in  Italy  ever  since  the  French 
revolution  of  1796,  is  too  true,  and  that  the  Carbonari,  the 
foul  offspring  of  Jacobinism,  have  never  ceased  to  infest  the 
Italian  states.  It  is  very  observable  that  it  is  stated  in 
this  work,  (p.  18,)  that  they  arose  first  in  Genoa,  and  were 
designed  to  annex  it  to  France,  The  original  object 
of  these  Italian  liberals  was  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
and  that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  Papal  government 
(p.  13.)  To  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigners  ha<|  been 
the  exhortation  directed  asraiust  all  foreign  powers;  it  was 
now  directed  against  the  French.  But  the  cry  of  Italian 
independence  soon  found  a  more  dangerous  application, 
for  it  became  the  rallying-word  of  all  factions  against  the 
legitimate  governments  of  the  country. 

So  Farini  tells  us  that  it  was  against  Austria  that  the 
Carbonari  directed  their  early  enterprises.     It  was  only 
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when  they  found  that  the  Papal  government  by  necessity 
was  forced  to  lean  rather  on  the  arms  of  Austria,  that 
they  were  led  to  look  upon  it  with  hostility.  It  is  thus  he 
puts  it,  (p.  10,)  **  Rome  was  fearful  of  the  liberals ;  she 
did  not  use  great  severity,  but  she  allowed  Austri.i,**  <tc. 
As  if  she  could  help  it !  Austria  occupying  portions  of 
the  Papal  territory  against  the  will  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment !  How  absurd  to  make  it  answer  for  the  acts  of 
Austria !  Yet  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  Such  is  the 
price  Rome  has  paid  for  Austrian  aid.  The  loss  of  its 
popularity, 
r  arini  goes  on  to  tell  us  more  of  the  truth  on  this  head. 

*'  The  Sect  of  the  Carbonari  in  extending  itself,  received  men 
who  were  so  profligate  that  amidst  revolutionary  feats,  thej  insidi- 
ouslj  dipped  their  hands  in  blood.  Thus  the  civil  feuds  were 
aggravated,  and  the  seeds  of  lasting  hatred  and  resentment  sown." 

Yet  still  he  says,  *^  Consalvi  could  ill  endure  any  foreign 
intervention  ;*'  and  he  quotes  a  letter  of  the  Cardinars  in 
which  he  calls  it  "  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.'* 
Tben  he  goes  on  to  show  how  Austria  assumed  the  cham- 

Sionship  of  absolutism  in  Italy,  and  bullied  the  Court  of 
tome  *'intoa  course  of  political  severity."  This  is  his 
account.  But  he  very  truly  adds,  **  it  followed  that  the 
Liberal  party  confounded  in  their  hatred  the  foreign 
oppressor,  and  the  feeble  ecclesiastical  government  which 
appeared  to  be  his  tool.'*  No  doubt!  That  is  our  argu- 
ment. The  liberals  **  confounded'*  the  Papal  Government 
with  the  Austrian,  and  moreover,  **  confounded"  the 
feebleness  arising  from  foreign  oppression,  with  a  feeble- 
ness arising  from  inherent  constitutions. 

And  then  Farini  further  lets  us  into  the  truth  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  *^  political  exiles,"  in  their  disper- 
sion, detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment, *'  perhaps  colouring  them  with  spite."  Exactly  so. 
There  is  no  bitterness  like  the  bitterness  of  a  political 
exile.  This,  the  poetry  of  Dante,  and  the  history  of 
Farini,  equally,  although  in  such  different  forms, 
most  strikingly  display.  To  illustrate  his  own  remarks 
about  the  spite  of  political  exiles,  the  exile  at  Turin 
at  once  launches  out  into  one  of  those  diatribes  against 
the  Papal  Goveniment,  which  really  defy  refutation  on 
account  of  their  very  looseness  and  unfairness.  This  in- 
deed is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  defender  of  the 
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Papal  Government.  He  can  get  nothing  tangible  to 
grapple  with.  Who  can  deal  with  snch  vague  charges  as 
•'corruption/'  or  'inefficiency/"  and  so  forth?  What 
do  they  mean?  what  is  corrupt?  who  is  corrupt?  what 
is  feeble,  or  **  inefficient?*'  What  is  bad,  in  the  law,  or 
in  its  administration?  in  the  legislature,  or  the  executive 
department  of  government?  In  its  social  or  financial 
functions  ? 

One  would  really  feel  quite  grateful  and  glad  to  get 
hold  of  something  specific,  yet  how  hard  it  is  do  do  so! 
Thus,  Farini  gives  us  the  Manifesto  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Conspiracy  in  1831.    Here  it  is,  (p.  467). 

"  Under  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  we  are  not  only  without  funda- 
mental laws,  without  national  representation,  but  without  provincial 
councils,  without  municipal  authorities,  without  security  for  persoa 
and  for  property." 

The  last  charge  is  really  rich,  in  the  mouth  of  a  revolu- 
tionist and  a  conspirator.  The  best  commentary  on  it  is 
furnished  by  Farini,  who  says,  (p.  64-65.) 

'*  The  people  behaved  in  so  loose  and  unruly  a  manner,  that  many 
disorders  and  crimes  were  committed  with  impunity.  The  hostility 
of  intestine  factions,  and  the  suggestions  of  foreign  powers,  gave 
encouragement  to  excesses  ;  and  the  illusions  of  passion,  and  of 
presumptuous  ignorance,  threw  a  veil  so  deuse  over  the  judgments 
of  men,  that  the  common  herd  of  liberals  lifted  up  their  heads  and 
played  into  the  hands  of  those  really  guilty  of  treason  or  disorder,'** 

So  that  the  only  failure  of  security  to  person  and  property, 
arose  from  the  **  intestine  factions,*'  and  .the  evils  they 
led  to.     This  is  precisely  the  truth. 

Then  as  to  the  want  of  '*  national  representation,*Vand 
*^  provincial  councils,**  why,  as  we  have  seen,  Italy  never 
had  them,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  a  grievance,  so  late  in 
her  history,  that  she  still  wanted  something  which  she  had 
wanted  in  the  best  days  of  her  prosperity. 

As  to  the  want  of  fundamental  law,  it  is  very  vague, 
but  may  be  explained  by  what  follows : —  i 

"  Our  civil  legislation  was  drawn  in  great  part  from  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  qualified  from  time  to  time  by  each  successiTe  motu 
propria^  according  to  the  variations  of  successive  Popes  :  add  to  these 
the  mass  of  canons  and  Papal  constitutions,  and  the  innumerable 
decisions  of  courts  having  the  force  of  law,  which,  to  increaia  the 
difficulty,  were  in  cooilict  with  each  other." 
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As  the  decisions  of  our  own  courts  sometimes  are.  And 
the  best  way  they  find  to  avoid  such  differences,  is  to  base 
their  decisions  on  the  principles  of  that  Justinian  Code, 
the  prevalence  of  which,  in  the  Papal  States,  this  mani- 
festo put  forward  as  a  grievance  !  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  ignorance  of  these  revilers  of  the  Papal  Government, 
and  of  their  unfitness  for  self-government,  that  at  the  veiy 
period  when  the  Courts  of  civilized  countries  are  becoming 
more  and  more  sensible  of  the  excellence  of  the  Civil  Law, 
they  should  actually  mention  it  with  scorn  as  a  grievance ! 
The  complaint,  take  it  at  the  worst,  merely  comes  to  this, 
that  the  Roman  States  are  governed  by  the  civil  and  the 
canon  law,  just  as  England  was  before  the  separation ;  just 
as  some  of  our  colonies  are  still ;  just  as  she  herself  in  a  great 
degree  is  still ;  just  as  Rome,  in  its  most  glorious  days, 
was  governed ;  just  as  every  State  in  Europe,  including 
France,  to  this  day,  is  more  or  less  governed  !  These, 
forsooth,  are  the  people  who  are  to  reform  the  Papal 
Government!  These  grossly  ignorant  charlatans,  whose 
every  sentence  shows  an  utter  ignorance  of  jurisprudence. 
These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel !    These  thy  guides,  O  Italy  ! 

''Again,  for  criminal  law,  we  have  had  proclamations  differing  ia 
the  different  provinces,  which  classified  crimes,  and  measured  their 
enormity,  according  to  the  decisions  of  theological  casuists  and  not 
of  statesmen.'' 

Now  here  we  see  men  actually  making  a  grievance  of 
that  which  is  the  fame  of  Romilly  and  Peel,  that  they 
sought,  in  unison  with  the  enlightened  principles  of  the 
Italian  Jurist,  Beccaria,  to  adapt  punishments  more  to 
the  real  moral  character  of  crimes,  and  their  degrees 
of  turpitude,  repealing,  for  instance,  the  capital  punish- 
ments for  horse-stealing,  or  sheep-stealing,  or  forgery,  and 
restricting  such  sentences  to  treason  or  murder.  Here 
are  men  positively  in  the  insane  madness  of  faction,  com- 
plaining that  the  Courts  of  the  Papal  States  had  made 
themselves  models  for  Europe  in  this  respect,  and  so  much 
so  as  to  have  been  followed  by  our  own  statesmen !  Not 
with  entire  success ;  and  they  have  still  a  great  deal  to 
learn  in  this  respect,  from  the  Roman  Courts,  as  we  shall 
show  shortly ;  the  want  of  propriety  or  proportion,  in  our 
criminal  sentencing  being  still  a  painful  scandal,  though 
no  one  in  bis  senses  would  speak:  of  it  as  these  insane 
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Itiilittns  did,  aa  a  pretext  for  revolution  !  And  this  non- 
sense is  set  before  us  as  gospel,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  I 

"  Tlie  administration  of  justice  could  not  be  otlierwite  tlian  a  raon- 
■troua  prodnot  of  those  minds  which  liad  faToured  or  iarautod  a 
legislation  ao  ricious.'' 

Of  course.  But  this  is  too  vague,  tliongh  bo  very  violenL 
What  are  the  proofs  iu  illustration  ?  .... 

"  A.  prntnr  as  jadge,  in  tiie  first  instance,  of  the  causes  of  an 
entire  prortnce,  had  to  make  head  against  this  multitude,  and  to 
take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  setllinji  them." 

What  this  may  mean  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  hut  if  it  means 
anything  that  we  can  make  out,  it  merely  means  that  there 
is  a  Chancellor  who  is  at  tlie  head  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
n  province,  just  as  our  Lord  Chancellor  is  head  of  the 
l:iw,  or  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  is  head  of  all  the  Probate 
Courts  iu  the  country,  so  that  a  suit  may  be  instituted 
eitber  in  any  one  of  those  numerous  courts,  or  in  his  own. 
In  either  view,  or  in  any  view,  as  a  grievance,  it  is  mere 
nonsense. 

"  la  like  manner  a  judge,  deputed  by  the  bishop,  in  each  diocese, 
not  only  took  eogoisance  of  the  queslioos  that  related  to  the  per- 
Boni  of  the  clergy,  or  to  matters  eccletiastiosl,  but  he  likewise  drew 
before  him  the  laity,  iu  all  tUose  causes  which  were  called  causee  of 
the  mixed  forum." 

Just  as,  until  the  Probnte  Court  was  established,  (he 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Uiis  country  granted  probate  of 
wills  or  letters  of  administration  ;  and  now  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  fitness  of  clergymen  for  Cburch  preferment  iu 
the  Establishment,  and  marriages,  and  other  matters  of  a 
mixed  chai'acter.  As  a  grievance  this  is  really  puerile. 
Then  it  is  added  :  "  The  same  causes  were  renewed  iu 
the  way  of  appeal  before  the  judges,  also  appointed  by  the 
bishops."  Ibis  is  more  idle  still,  for  courts  withoat 
appeal  surely  would  create  a  grievance,  and  to  whom 
Bhonld  ecclesiastical  causes  go  but  to  judges  appointed 
by  the  bishops?  Om*  friends  the  Tractarians  think  it  « 
grievance  thut_  they  should  go  to  judges  apiH)inte(I  by  the 
Crown,  But  in  the  Papal  States,  the  Pope  being  sove- 
reign Prince  as  well  as  sovereign  Pontiff,  is  supreme  in 
nil  matters,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  so  that  a  D-riavuuce  on 
that  head  can  hardly  arise. 
,    But  then  this  precious  manifesto  goes  t 
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of  the  Court  of  the  Rota  (the  finest  court  in  Europe,  on 
the  model  of  which  the  finest  of  our  own  courts,  the  JPrivy 
Conncil,  was  framed,)  and  the  Segnatura. 

Here  we  may  observe  how  stereotyped  these  frivolous 
charges  against  the  Papal  Government  are !  Such  an 
utter  want  of  any  real  substantial  grievances  is  there,  that 
its  assailants  are  obliged  to  repeat  over  and  over  again, 
their  ridiculous  complaints,  ^  Thus  in  a  pamphlet  printed 
at  Turin,  in  March,  1857,  i"  reply  to  M.  de  Rayneval's 
famous  note,  and  signed  "  Un  Sujet  du  Pape/'  the 
following  sketch  is  given  of  the  "  c'lief  grievances  in  the 
judicial  regimen'  in  the  Roman  States/'  M.  de  Rayneval 
had  declared  that,  on  close  examination,  he  had  been 
unable  to  discover  any  grievances.  The  Pope's  "  sub- 
ject,"  who  writes  however,  from  Turn,  undertakes  to 
point  some  out  to  him,  and  enumerates  them  thus:-^ 

''Multiplicitj  of  jurisdiction  and  tribunals.  First,  an  epbcopal 
tribunal  in  each  diocess  (there  are  67  in  the  Pontifical  States,  in  a 
population  of  3.000,000  while  in  Prance  there  are  onljr  80  dioceses.) 
This  tribunal,  composed  of  a  single  judge,  who  is  the  vicar,  takes 
cognizance  of  ciyil  and  criminal  cases,  whatever  their  importance, 
wheneyer  the  persons  or  property  of  priests,  of  religious  congrega- 
tions, and  of  beneyolent  institutions  are  in  question.  Married 
clerks  are  also  exempted  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  After  this 
tribunal  come  those  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Sacra  Rota^  which  is 
a  sort  of  court  of  appeal  in  the  third  instance ;  of  the  Se^naiiira^ 
analogous  to  the  courts  of  cassation.  Then  we  have  the  Sacra 
ConsuUa,  which  judges  political  crimes  ;  the  Lauretana  tribunal, 
that  of  the  bishops  and  regulars,  that  of  the  JVi66rtca  di  San  Pietro^ 
&c.  In  short,  ail  included,  there  are  13  or  14  in  Rome,  without 
reckoning  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  appeal  in  th^ 
provinces." 

Not  long  ago  the  "  Roman  Correspondent"  of  the 
l^imes  quoted  the  above,  aud  added  these  sapient  re-- 
marks : 

**  I  need  add  nothing  to  this  exposure  of  the  labyrinth  of  law 
courts.  Without  venturing  among  the  special  tribunals,  you  will 
perceive  that  ordinary  causes  may  be  tried  four  times,  including 
the  SepiaiuraJ*^ 

Which  is  about  as  absurd  as  if  a  man  were  to  say  of 

he  British  courts,  what   a  multiplicity  of  tribunals!   a 

court  ecclesiastical  in  each  diocese !  a  Probate  court  in 

every  county !  half-a-dozen  Courts  of  Chancery !  a  court 

of  admiralty;    a  county  court    iu  each   county,  taking 
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cognizance  of  bankruptcy,  insolvencies,  and  common 
law :  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  as  well,  and 
Superior  Courts  of  common  law  for  civil  matters,  with 
appeal-tribunals.  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  (besides 
petty  sessions,  police  courts,  coroners'  courts,  and  grand 
juries),  for  criminal  matters,  with  the  Courts  of  Assize, 
and  a  Court  of  Appeal  on  matters  of  law,  but  none  on 
matters  of  fact  (a  real  grievance  by-the-bye,  as  we  have 
shown  in  a  former  number).  Added  to  these  **  Courts  of 
Special  Commission,'*  and  a  host  of  peculiar  courts,  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  &c.,  Charity  Trusts,  &c.,  <fcc. 

'*Tlie  jurisprudence  in  vogue  is  worthy  of  the  rest.  The  laws 
in  vigour  are  the  Romau  laws,  dowu  to  tho  end  of  Justiniau'a 
empire;  the  canou  law  from  the  so-calloi]  Decretum  Gratiani 
down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  centurj ;  to  th.>se  are  to  be  added  a 
heap  of  bulls,  ordinances,  and  edicts  of  Popes  and  decisions  of 
tribunals.  In  lieu  of  this  chaos  the  Romans  ask  for  a  code,  any 
code;  that  of  Napoleon,  or,  if  it  be  refused,  that  of  some  other 
Italian  country.  They  ask  for  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
tribunals,  that  these  should  be  composed  of  l.ijrmen,  and  that  tho 
special  courts  should  bo  abolished." 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  man  did  not  know 
what  he  meant  by  the  "  Special  courts/'  His  ignorance 
is  transcendental.  '*  The  Romans  ask  for  a  code,  any 
code  !'*  As  if  they  had  not  had  codes,  civil  and  criminal ; 
the  civil  code  ever  since  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  criminal 
code  for  many  years. 

And  the  best  of  it  is,  that  we  ourselves  have  neither  civil 
nor  criminal  code !  The  other  day  this  very  Times  wrote 
thus : — 

•*  How  many  years  have  now  glided  by  since  a  paragraph  about 
Legal  Reforms  has  been  an  invariable  ingredient  in  a  Royal  Speech 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament !  Whatever  may  be  the  point  slurred 
over  or  omitted,  a  good  sonorous  phrase  about  the  purification  of 
the  Statute-book  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Law  is  ever  intro- 
duced. Men  who  'once  were  young,  are  now  wincing  under  the 
marks  of  advancing  age.  They  have  waited  and  waited  for  tlie 
accomplishment  of  these  fair,  delusive  promises;  and  yet  how  little 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  tiieir  fulfilment !  That  something  has 
been  accomplished  we  deny  not,  and  yet  how  little  by  comparison 
\iith  what  might  have  been  achieved  had  the  reform  of  the  Statute- 
book  been  a  party  question  ! 

**  Again,  with  regard  to  the  Criminal  Law.  Thanks  to  Rouillt 
and  a  few  enlightened  men,  we  have  now  succeeded  in  purging  this 
portion  of  our  jurisprudence  from  some  of  its  foulest  and  most 
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bideoas  incidents  ;  but  in  the  year  1859,  the  tosh  of  digesting  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England  into  a  harmonious  whole,  remains  to  be  per ^ 
formed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  undertaking  is  not  urgent, 
for  in  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1857, — the  latest 
period  to  which  oar  returns  extends — there  were  committed  in 
England  and  Wales,  upwards  of  57,000  indictable  offences.  Surely, 
here  is  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Criminal  Law  Re- 
former; and  yet  year  after  year  we  are  put  off  with  vague  promises 
that  the  task  which  has  now  been  so  many  years  in  hand  will  be 
brought  to  completion." 

So  that  this  very  paper,  whose  correspondent  at  Rome 
represents  the  Romans  as  asking  for  "  a  code,  any  code/' 
knows  very  well  that  we  have  no  code ;  and  does  not  know 
that  the  Romans  have  always  had  a  civil  code,  and  long 
had  a  very  excellent  criminal  code ! 

And  the  idea  of  sneering  at  the  Conrt  of  the  Rota ! — 
incomparably  the  best  and  greatest  which  ever  has  existed 
in  the  world !  Composed  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
jndges  which  the  Catholic  States  of  Europe  can  furnish 
for  it,  it  being  deemed  the  highest  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  send  a  judge  to  it,  so  that  Ranke  actually  men- 
tions it  as  a  great  boon  to  Milan  that  Sixtus  V.  restored 
the  privilege  to  it !  A  court,  the  constitution  of  which  is 
as  perfect  as  any  human  tribunal  could  be,  and  whose 
decisions  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
all  over  Europe !  The  idea  of  a  Roman  making  this 
Court  a  grievance  !  and  Mr.  Gladstone  believing  it ! 

Dr.  Bowyer  says,"'  "  the  Rota  of  Genoa  was  constituted 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Rota  of  Rome,  and  the  celebrity 
which  the  latter  tribunal  has  given  to  this  species  of  court, 
renders  the  subject  interesting.^*  He  tells  us  that  ''the  deci- 
sions of  the  Genoese  Rota  ai-e  esteemed,  although  inferior 
in  extent  and  celebrity  to  the  decrees  of  the  Rota  Romana, 
in  which,  as  each  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  states 
had  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  judge,  there  were  always 
some  of  the  first  civilians  and  canonists  in  Europe.'*  Its 
constitution  was  imitated  by  our  own  Judicial  Coimcil. 
And  at  the  Roman  Revolution,  in  1848,  no  better  Presi- 
dent could  be  found  than  the  "  Dean  of  the  Rota,**  who 
was  accordingly  chosen  by  the  republicans.  And  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  the    Roman  Republic,    when  re- 
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modelling  the  constitution  of  the  Papal  States,  altered,  or 
professed  to  alter  practically  the  state  of  things  they 
found  existing.  Still  more  important  ia  it  to  remark  how 
little  there  is  of  conflict  aiiti  how  much  of  harmony 
between  the  Roman  system  of  law  and  our  own.  Butthe 
misFoi-tuiift  ia  that  most  of  the  scribblers  on  the  subject 
are  equally  ignorant  of  both  ! 

To  return  to  the  manifesto  of  1831.  As  to  criminal 
matters  its  complaint  was  this,  that 

"  A  president  legate  of  the  province,  who  was  ezclnaire  jnflge 
vithoiit  appeal  in  ciril  matters,  had  the  lar^st  paver  to  dectda 
causes  where  the  puaishment  exteuded  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys, 
without  appeal,  without  regular  process,  without  oommunic&tirig 
the  charge  tu  the  accused,  aud  without  any  instrumeat  [meatu]  of 
defence." 

As  to  which,  let  us  look  at  what  Farini  himself  states, 
having  probably  forgotten  what  he  had  cited  from  this 
iiieadaciotis  "  manifesto." 

"  Every  capital  of  a  proTinoe  ia  the  seat  of  a  Collegiate  Coart, 
which  administers  justioe  as  well  in  oiril  as  iu  criminal  matters. 
Public  discussion  is  allowed  in  the  first  but  not  in  the  leoond. 
The  iudependenue  of  the  judicial  power  is  daolareJ  by  ths 
lei;islature  and  ju'liuial  rules.  But  in  the  odict  of  1S31  are 
these  words :  'The  legate  or  delegate,  if  he  wishes  it,  may  prsBids 
at  tliH  sittings  of  the  courts  which  try  orimiual  causes,  but  wiAoiU 
a  voice.  The  trials  criminal  and  ciril  are  very  long.  There  ar« 
tu)o  tribunals  of  appeal.  The  focra  eonsulta  is  the  anprema  OOQrt  of 
appeal  in  capital  causes.  Tliis  court  also  tries  state  offences.  The 
proaeeAhig  ia  per  via  lomin^ria,  but  the  decision  is  reserred  to  the 
S-icra  Consulla.  a  tribunal  charged  with  tlie  direation  and  fomia  of 
procedure.  The  record  is  communicated  to  the  AdTooate  of  the 
Poor,  or  the  counsel  chosen  by  tlie  accused,  when  the  oboioe  has 
been  approved  by  the  President  It  is  nut  in  thete  cattt  permitteil 
to  confront  the  witnesses  with  the  accused,  and  the  Presideat 
examines  the  accused.  The  judgment  U  without  appeal  ezeapt  ia 
cases  of  capital  puuishment,  where  the  evidence  has  not  twen 
uaauimous." 

Hence  it  appears,  that  what  the  manifesto  states  on  tho 
subject,  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  it  is  put  foi'waril 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr,  G-hnUtone,  iu  the  very  book 
which  elsewhere  shows  that  it  ia  so;  a  specimen  of  the 
recklessness  with  which  charges  ore  made  against  Rome. 
It  is  only  In  cases  of  treaBon.  or 
aguiust  the  public  peace  that 
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wliich  the  manifesto  ascribes  to  all  offences.  Mr.  White- 
side fastened  upon  this  part  of  the  Gregorian  code  in  order 
to  found  an  attack  against  it.  (vol.  ii.  p.  293.)  He  cites 
the  code  fairly,  and  we  have  no  doubt  sincerely  declares 
his  willingness  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  difference 
of  certain  peculiar  jurisprudence  and  national  character. 
But  he  hardly  succeeds  in  doing  so.  *'  Secret  trials/' 
(he  exclaims,)  "suppression  of  names  of  prosecutors  and 
witnesses,  refusal  of  means  of  making  defence,  special 
commissions,  torture  of  the  accused/'  (don't  be  alarmed, 
reader,)  *' by  personal  interrogations  in  prison,  the  code 
giving  no  definition  of  sedition  or  treason,  and  leaving  it 
to  a  court  so  constituted  to  condemn,  upon  an  extorted  or 
perverted  answer,  an  unfortunate  accused  to  death."  It 
sounds  very  dreadful.  But  take  it  to  pieces,  and  what 
does  it  all  come  to  ?  Simply  that  the  Roman  Criminal 
Courts  follow  a  course  of  procedure  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  French  and  Scotch  systems,  than  oiu*  English 
and  Irish  systems,  although,  as  for  special  commissions, 
we  have  heard  of  them  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  as  to 
secret  enquiries  in  prison,  why  it  is  really  a  most  curious 
coincidence  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Whiteside,  as  Attorney-General,  to  afford  a  commentary 
on  the  abuse  he  levels  at  the  Roman  system. ^^  He  over- 
looks, by-the-bye,  that  the  Sacra  Consulta  has  the 
''direction  of  the  mode  of  procedure,  according  to  the 
circumstances."    And  when  he  cried  out  that  the  code 


*  Iq  the  same  papers  we  had  accounts  of  the  arrests  in  Ireland* 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Riband  conspiracies.  We  read  of  men 
arrested  at  the  dead  of  night,  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  lodged  in 
gaol,  and  secretly  and  separately  examined  in  prison,  until  some  of 
them  were  induced  to  turn  informers,  and  betray  their  fellow  con- 
spirators. No  doubt  these  are  the  only  means  by  which  conspiracies 
can  bo  detected  and  suppressed.  But  is  Ribandism  worse  tlian 
Carbonarism,  or  red  republicanism  ?  or  are  means  of  repression 
just  and  necessary  in  Belfast  or  Dublin,  which  are  nefarious  in  Paris, 
Naples,  or  Milan?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  conspiracies  in  Ire- 
land were  not  without  provocation,  not  without  such  palliation  as 
Ignorance  can  afford.  The  admirable  letters  of  *'  Cosmopolite,**  in 
the  Times,  showed  tliat  a  wretched  state  of  things  exists  in  that 
country,  and  the  people  had  just  sustained  the  entire  disappoint- 
ment of  tlie  exaggerated  hopes  which  they  had  been  led  to  euter- 
taiu  of  tenant  right. 
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Rives  no  definition  of  the  ofitince,  lie  surely  forgot  that  we 
have  no  code  at  all.  When  he  declaims  about  *  eecret 
trials,'  :uid  suppi-easion  of  the  names  of  witnesses  and  pro- 
secntora,  he  mistakes  the  code  which  ruua  thus :  "  The 
procssa  ahiiU  be  connnunicated,  together  with  the  sum- 
mary, to  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  or  auch  other  counsel 
as  shall  be  named  by  the  accuaed,  and  that  there  ahall  not 
in  such  causes  be  allowed  any  perianal  confronting  of 
witnesses,"  which  is  quite  another  thing  from  suppressiou 
of  the  names,  and  qntte  immaterial,  for  if  the  witnesses 
are  known,  as  they  may  be,  and  they  are  personal  enemies, 
or  of  bad  character,  that  can  be  shown.  And  when  ha 
talks  of  "  refusal  of  means  of  making  defence,"  he  forgets 
that  the  RoEiiau  system  actually  not  only  permits,  (which 
ours  did  not  a  few  years  ago,)  but  provides  counsel  for  the 
accnsed.  Then,  as  to  personal  interrogatories  of  the 
accused,  Mr.  Whiteside  forgot  that  it  was  the  practice  in 
France,  and  even  in  Scotland,  in  part  of  our  own  country. 
And  he  also  forgot  that  there  are  some  jurists  who  think 
that  it  is  a.  boon  to  the  accused,  if  he  be  innocent,  and 
OHjiht  to  be  allowed. 

Dining  the  present  session.  Lord  Brougham  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
be  stated  to  be  to  extend  to  defendants  in  cnmiual  cases, 
the  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  those  in  civil  cases,  of  being 
examined  if  they  chose.  The  change  was  one,  he  ad- 
mitted, which,  as  introducing  a  material  alteration  in  the 
law  of  evidence,  ought  not  to  be  adopted  withont  due 
deliberation;  "but  lie  conid  not,  at  the  same  time,  help 
thinking  that  the  exclusion  of  defendants  in  criminal  trials 
from  the  witness-box  was  based  upon  no  solid  reason.  In 
99  cases  out  of  a  100  in  which  the  Crown  was  the  nominal, 
a  private  individual  was  the  real  prosecutor,  and  to  contend 
that  under  such  circumstances  he  might  fairly  be  admitted 
to  give  testimony  while  his  adversary  was  not  allowed  to 
say  a  word,  was,  he  thought,  an  anomaly."  The  argument 
in  support  of  this  view  ia,  that  the  prisoner  can  often 
explain,  very  easily,  a  matter  wliich  he  cannot  call  ii\iy 
witness  to  explain.  There  are,  no  doubt,  arguments  tbo 
other  way.'  And  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Campbell  stated 
that— 

"  He  bad  been  aa  advocate  for  the  iiitrodaotJon  <£  the  cbaag«  in 
deit  cases  to  which  hia  Doble  and  learned  fr 
vu  of  opiuioQ  that  the  Aot  of  1851  lii 
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well,  though  a  considerable  amount  of  perjury  had  prarailed  under 
its  operation.  But,  ha  said,  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the 
present  occasion,  proposed  the  entire  subversion  of  the  mode  under 
which  criminal  justice  had  hitherto  been  administered  in  England, 
and  would  reduce  it  to  a  system  somewhat  resembling  tliat  which 
existed  in  foreign  countries.  Now  if  the  oliange  contemplated  bj 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  wore  to  take  effect,  it  roust  apply  to 
oa!<es  of  high  treason  as  well  as  to  a  misdemeaaour  or  a  felony,  and 
wliat,  he  would  ask,  would  be  the  situatioa  of  a  person  accused  of 
the  first- men  tinned  offence  if  he  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
either  refusing  to  give  evidence,  and  thus  ia  eftect  make  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt,  or  going  into  a  witness-box  and  eubmitting 
to  a  crosa-exami nation  as  to  every  thoughtless  expression  which  lie 
might  havo  uttered  in  his  lifetime,  or  every  indiscretion  he  mi;jht 
have  committed?  To  subject  any  man  to  such  an  ordeal 
would  be — and  he  spoke  with  the  advantage  of  a  long  experience  in 
such  matters — greatly  to  augment  the  severity  of  the  ciiminal  law 
in  all  its  deptrtments.  The  result  would  inevitably  be  that  the 
jury  would  set  down  as  guilty  those  who  refused  to  be  examined. 
If  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  confined  his  Bill  to  one  or  two 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  perjury,  and  had  provided  that  there 
the  prosecutor  sliould  be  beard  ou  one  side,  and  the  defendant  on 
the  other,  he  could  have  understood  such  a  proposal;  but  a  measure 
so  sweeping  us  this  filled  him  with  alarm.'' 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  forgot  the  law  of  Scotland, 
under  which  Madeline  Smith,  for  instance,  was  officially 
interrogated  before  the  trial,  and  with  an  effect  very  nearly 
fatal.     See  the  effect  of  prejndice. 

"  Lord  Brougham  said,  his  noble  aud  learned  friend  had  rather 
astonished  him  by  his  refereuce  to  the  practice  in  other  countries, 
and  to  this  measure  as  bearing  the  slightest  analogy  with,  much 
less  as  resembling,  that  practice.  What  was  tlie  objection  to  ths 
French  system — an  objection  in  which  he  entirely  agreed  ?  It  was 
that  the  examination  of  the  prisonor  was  conducted  by  the  Court, 
that  it  was  a  compulsory  examination,  that  every  prisoner  was 
subjected  to  what  Lord  Deuman  called  a  moral  torture,  tliat  every 
word  he  had  uttered  out  of  couL't  was  brought  against  him  on  his 
ezaroinatiou  in  court,  and  that  he  bad  no  means  of  escape,  being 
compelled  in  all  cases  to  undergo  this  questioning.  But  the  pre- 
sent measure  only  proposed  that  the  prisoner  should  bo  examined 
if  he  presented  himself  for  ihat  purpose.  No  doubt  cross-examina- 
tion would  follow  ;  but.  if  the  prisoner  were  innocent,  surely  he 
would  desire  above  all  tLi  to  submit  to  this  examination,  while 
lUty 'f- •"■"I'l  t">  th"  >h  he  would  most  fear,  Uia  noble 
hii  aanotioa  to  the  Question  Bill  of 
Thole  that  meuur«  bad  worked 
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well,  aad  haij  furnished  the  Court  with  additional  opportunities  for 
arriving  at  that  which  it  wai  the  onlj  ohject  of  the  Court  to  ascer- 
taia — the  truth  of  the  case  before  them.'' 

So  that  there  are,  it  will  be  seen,  strong  nrgumnnts  on 
both  sides  upon  this,  which  is  pi'obnbly  the  moat  difficult 
problem  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  And  without  adopting 
either  view  in  its  entirety,  what  wo  complain  of  is,  the 
absurdity  and  bigotry  of  assnming  that  the  English  view 
ia  the  only  true  one,  and  fastening  foul  impututiona  on  the 
Roman  system  because  its  procedure  ia  necessarily  quite 
difl^ereiit  from  ours,  being  based  upon  quite  the  opposite 
view. 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  agreed  with  the  Lord  Chief  JusticQ  ia 
Iiis  disapproval  of  the  pr&ctice  sought  to  be  introduced  bj  the  BilL 
His  noblo  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Brougham)  said  that  this  prac- 
tice differed  entirely  from  the  French  sjstem,  and  that  the  latter 
consisted  in  a  compulsory  examination  of  the  prisoner  hy  the  jndge, 
who  undoubtedly  endeavoured,  with  all  the  practised  dexterity  at 
his  command,  to  extract  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  But  the 
Bill  coutained  even  a  worse  feature,  for.  while  in  Pranoe  the  ex- 
amination of  the  prisoner  was  uut  upon  oath,  hi^  noble  and  learned 
friend  proposed  that  he  should  be  sworn  to  the  truth  of  hi>  itate- 
inent ;  and,  although  theexaminatioa  was  to  be  optional,  it  was  quite 
clear,  as  tiie  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  remarked,  that  in  praolice  it 
must  he  compulsory.  Now  it  had  been  the  boast  of  our  law  that 
we  exiiibited  the  greatest  forbearance  towards  the  aoaused,  and 
where  there  iras  Ihe  least  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt  it  was  invari- 
ably laid  down  th.it  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that 
diiubt.  Now  suppose  a  person  were  charged  with  an  offence,  the 
question  of  his  guilt  or  innnceiice  being  involved  in  considerabU 
doubt.  At  present  the  judge  would  so  direct  the  jury  as  to  inelina 
the  scale  in  favour  of  such  a  prisoner  ;  but  what  would  be  said  if 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  were  adopted  }  Why,  that  one  man,  and 
ouo  mnu  only,  could  clear  up  the  uncertainty,  and  if  ander  aneh 
circumstances  the  accused  refused  to  preseut  himself  for  examiaft> 
tion  and  crosS'exami nation,  and  to  expose,  in  so  doing,  hie  whota 
life — perhaps  not  a  very  moral  one — to  the  piobing'  questions  whii:li 
would  be  aildressed  to  him,  the  natural  prcsuniption  of  thejnry 
would  be  that  he  must  be  guilty.  The  result  of  tho  Bill,  therefore, 
would  be  to  introduce  a  total  change  in  the  kw,  and  a  clmnge  for 
the  worse.  It  would  be  a  change  by  which  this  country  would  Io« 
the  high  reputation  it  had  gained  for  the  pure  admiiiistratla  "^ 
justii;e.  lie  would  mention  a  curious  oirottni stance  illastr 
tlie  notion  which  Parliament  entertained  "*  *' 
allowing  persons  criminally  accused  to  give  i 
ceeding  in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Exchei 


I  a  clinage  for 
a-y  would  I(»^     J 
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an  offence  in  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  a  quos^tion  arose  wlietber 
tbe  partj  against  whom  the  information  was  filed  was  entitled  to 
be  a  witness;  and  the  decision  ou  that  point  depended  on  the 
circumstance  whether  the  case  was  a  civil  case  involving  a  mere 
debt  to  tbe  crown,  or  a  criminal  offence.  Tbe  judges  of  tbe  Court 
of  Exchequer  were  equally  divided  on  tbe  matter  ;  and  the  result 
was  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  render  persons  accused 
of  offences  against' tbe  revenue  laws  not  competent  to  be  witnesses. 
lie  believed  tbat  the  revenue  suffered  very  considerably  by  that 
law,  because  he  had  not  tbe  least  doubt  tbat  were  tbe  parties 
accused  of  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  compelled  to  be  witnesses 
in  every  case  there  would  be  a  certain  conviction.  He  bad  con- 
sidered since  last  session,  when  a  similar  Bill  was  laid  before  their 
lordships,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  tbe 
extent  to  which  tbat  noble  and  learned  lord  went,  and  he  went 
further,  because  he  was  not  desirous,  in  tbe  slightest  degree  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  rule  of  law  wliich  prevented  in  criminal  cases 
tbe  parties  accused  from  being  examined." 

**  Lord  Brougham  observed  tbat  in  criminal  cases  at  present  tbe 
prosecutor  was  examined,  while  tbe  accused  was  not  allowed  to  be 
examined,  and  the  law  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  itself.'' 

The  Bill  no  doubt  will  be  rejected,  but  we  cite  tbe  dis- 
cussion upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  difficulties 
which  such  questions  raise,  and  the  candour  with  which 
they  should  be  discussed.  Here  we  have  three  noble  and 
learned  lords  discussing  the  subject,  all  forgetful  that  the 
law — at  least  in  principle — was  already  law  in  their  own 
country,  and  we  have  one  of  them  considered  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  in  Europe,  deliberately  proposing  to 
alter  the  law,  so  as  to  bring  it  at  all  events  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  France  and  Home,  which  the 
Irish  Attorney-General  was  rash  enough  to  hold  np  to 
repudiation.  We  have  this  further  to  remark  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  feature  in  the  French  and  Roman  law  to 
which  we  refer,  necessarily  affects  the  whole  criminal  pro- 
cedure, and  renders  superfluous  various  safeguards  which 
we  set  some  value  upon.  For,  if  you  interrogate  the 
accused,  obviously  that  must  very  much  economize  evi- 
dence and  simplify  the  case,  and  make  the  arrival  at  the 
truth  much  inore  easy,  and  dispense  with,  or  materially 
diminish  the  importance  of  many  parts  of  our  own  pro- 
cedure. And  there  are  many  who  share  Lord  Brougham's 
view,  that  our  system  is  unfavourable  to  the  accused,  if 
innocent. 
,    To  show  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  likewise  t6 
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Bhow  wlint  may  be — aye,  and  in  many  similur  cases  has 
taken  place  uiirler  our  law,  let  us  cite  here  a  Bad  storj, 
told  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Times  by  Mr.  Brady. 

"Mr.  T. ,  a  young  man  of  liigli  character,  with  respectable 

family  conneziona,  waa  emplojed  for  12  years  in  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  tlie  '  Manchester  line'  in  the  city,  the  last  three  of  wbicb 
as  huyer  for  the  establishment;  in  that  capacity  ha  laid  out  on  aa 
average  from  40.000i.  to  50,000/.  a-year.  In  the  early  part  of  th» 
year  1853  he  left  town  for  Manchester  by  the  night  mail;  on  arrir- 
ing  at Btalion  he  changed  hia  mind,  and  determined  not  to 

firoceed  to  Manchester  tliat  night.  On  leaving  the  Btalion  for  the 
lotel  be  was  stopped  by  a  police  officer,  who  accused  bim  of  steal- 
ing the  carpet  bag  wliich  he  had  in  h'n  hand  ;  on  examination  it 
vas  found  to  be  the  propertj  of  another  gentleman.  He  endea- 
voured to  explain  that  he  took  it  bj  mistake  ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
IJe  was  searched  ;  Jiis  ticket  for  Manchester  waa  found  on  Lim. 
This  fact  waa  considered  conclusive  evidence  that  his  leariug  the 
train  at  this  intermediate  station  waa  done  for  felonious  purposes. 
Another  policeman  coming  up  at  the  moment  at  once  recognised  in  the 

person  of  Mr.  T a  notorious  Bwellinobsman  from  London,  and, 

jocosely  taking  tlie  gold  watch  and  cliain  from  mj  friend's  neck,  said, 
'  I  suppose  this  is  part  of  the  proceeds  of  your  calling.'  Eipostnla- 
tion  on  the  part  of  tbe  accused  was  vain.  He  delared  his  inno- 
cence and  asked  for  his  own  bag,  but  the  idea  of  Lis  possessing  such 
an  article  was  utterly  ridiculed,  and  his  request  was  looked  upon 
as  part  of  tlio  sharper's  dodge.  After  a  little  further  ceremony  he 
was  consigned  to  a  colt  for  the  night,  to  vrsit  his  examination.  He 
implored  permission  to  write  to  his  wife,  but  so  great  a  favour  could 
not  be  granted. 

'*  Tbe  accusation,  even  at  this  early  stage,  had  done  it«  work. 
Excitement  set  in,  and  in  the  agony  of  his  distress  ha  conceived  the 
futile  design  of  attempting  to  escape  from  the  horror  of  the  plaoe 
he  was  iu  and  the  fouhiess  of  the  charge.  Unfortunately  tbe 
attempt  was  made,  and  from  that  moment  his  fate  was  HeladL 
Witiiout  beiiig  permitted  to  communicate  witli  hi^^  friends  he  waa 
examined  before  the  magistrates  and  committed  to  the  county  gaol. 
Eight  da^s  from  this  time  his  wife,  who  was  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
what  bad  happened  to  her  husband,  went  in  great  distress  of  tniud 
to  the  city  to  make  inquiries  as  to  his  absence,  when  to  her  coa- 
Eternation  she  was  told  that  there  was  an  accoimt  in  a  country 
newspaper  of  his  having  been  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  n( 
robbery.     At  once  sbe  set  off  to  bis  prison,  and,  after  an  iaturvilt^* 

proceeded  to  tbe  magistrate  who  cDmmitt«d  him  vitli  a  ~' 

having  bim  bailed  out,  but  in  rsin. 

"  Now,  without  going  into  minute  detail  of  what  tooj[,^ 
the  time  of  bis  wife  seeing  him  iu  prison  to  t 
aball  state  that  the  day  for  his  trial  wat  i^poio 


»n  intenfiny. 
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for  the  defence  had  instructions  to  telegraph  to  his  brother,  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  character  in  the  city,  wlio,  with  mj  unhappy  friend's 
employer,  intended  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  to  speak  to  character. 
Bat  the  fatality  which  in  the  first  instance  befell  him  pursued  him 
with  unrelenting  perseverance.  The  business  of  the  court,  whicli 
was  calculated  to  occupy  a  certain  time,  was  got  over  much  sooner 

than  was  at  first  expected.     Poor  T was  called  upon  to  plead 

to  the  charge.  His  counsel,  in  defence,  pointed  out  to  the  judge 
and  jury  the  improbability  of  a  man  committing  such  an  act  who 
held  a  position  of  great  trust  in  society,  and  whose  character  for 
honesty  was  beyond  all  question,  as  he  should  prove  by  evidence 
of  the  highest  respectability.  After  his  address,  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  for  character  were  called,  but,  as  the  trial  unfortunately 
took  place  24  hours  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  course  was  ex- 
pected, they  were  not  present.  The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box, 
found  him  guilty  ;  the  judge  approved  the  verdict,  and  the  poor 
man  was  sentenced  to  some  years'  imprisonment. 

••  It  may  be  asked,  where  was  the  wife  all  this  time  ?  "Why  was 
she  not  present  ?  Wonder  not !  The  day  before  the  trial  she  gave 
birth  to  her  sixth  child,  and  from  distress  of  mind  was  not  expected 
to  survive  the  day  through.  Fever  came  on,  insensibility  followed, 
and  for  ten  days  she  was  unconscious  of  everything  about  her.  At 
the  first  gleam  of  returning  sense  she  inquired  of  her  nurse  if  John 
had  returned  home,  evidently  alluding  to  his  usual  return  from 
business  ;  but  memory,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  recalled  to  her  his 
sad  position,  and  she  sank  back  into  the  state  of  insensibility  from 
which  she  appeared  to  be  recovering.  I  am  not  indulging  in  senti* 
ment ;  I  narrate  what  1  saw.  Three  weeks  later  her  two  eldest 
children  were  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  ;  ten  days 
more  her  infant  died.  Within  three  months  from  that  time  she 
received  information  from  the  governor  of  the  gaol  that  her  hus- 
band was  dying,  and  that  she  must  proceed  immediately  to  him  if 
she  wished  to  see  him  alive.  She  entered  his  wretched  cell.  There, 
before  her,  lay  her  husband — a  helpless,  paralyzed  old  man — an 
idiot.  His  hair,  which  three  months  before  had  not  a  gray  hair  in 
it,  was  now  perfectly  white.  His  age,  35  years.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  knew  her  not.  Her  passionate  and  heart-rending  grief, 
which  wrung  the  hearts  of  those  around,  fell  dead  on  his  ear ;  all 
human  sympathies  were  gone.  Reason  was  rudely  jostled  from  her 
seat.  He  cared  not  for  judge,  jury,  or  policeman,  and  he  gazed 
tmconsciously  on  the  wife  of  his  early  and  affectionate  love  and 
the  mother  of  ,his  helpless  children.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this 
fecene. 

'*  After  some  formalities  at  the  Home-office  he  was  removed  to  a 
private  asylum,  near  London.  He  was  once  more  a  free  man,  but 
to  what  purpose  ?     In  a  short  time  he  sank  and  died. 

"  This  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  easy  to  fix  suspi- 
eioD,  and  next  to  impossible  to  remove  it.    Jf  no  two  carpet  bags 
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woro  alike  ;  if  there  were  no  confusion  at  a  railway-station  on  the 
arrival  of  a  train  ;  no  rush  for  luggage  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
order  that  it  would  be  difficult — instead  of  easy  as  it  is — to  make  a 
mistake  ;  if  the  railway  authorities  had  on  tJieir  part  done  their  duty, 

and  made  proper  search  and  enquiry  for  T *s  carpet  hag,  which  they 

tcoidd  not  believe  he  possessed,  but  tohich  they  afterwards  found ;  if  they 
had  allowed  him  to  communicate  with  his  fi-iends,  so  as  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  before  he  was  consigned  to  prison  of  proving  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  swell  mob,  as  they  rashly  and  fatally  suspected^ 
and  if  he  had  failed  to  verify  the  account  he  gave  of  himself — then 
indeed  it  might  be  said  that  there  was  a  case  for  a  jury.  But  there 
was  no  sucli  case.  The  man  was  falsely  accused,  imprisoned,  con- 
victed, and  driven  mad." 

Now,  tliere  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  case ; 
althongh,  as  it  happened  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Parhament,  it  created  much  sensation.  And 
Betting  aside  everything  but  the  question,  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  the  accused,  who  can 
dou'jt  that  had  it  been  competent  to  examine  him,  his 
story  as  to  his  own  carpet  bag,  would  have  been  found 
so  clear  and  convincing  as  to  have  secured  his  acquittal? 
]Jut  his  mouth  was  sealed.  Observe  that  the  main  evi- 
dence against  him  was  something  in  his  words  or  acts, 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  explain.  The  English  law, 
admitting  everything  the  accused  may^  happen  to  drop,  us 
evidence  against  him :  but  not  admitting  his  explanation 
at  the  trial. 

There  was  no  fault  in  the  Court  in  this  shocking  Ccise. 
The  learned  Judge  who  tried  it — no  less  a  judge  than 
Baron  Parke — published  his  notes  upon  it,  when  Mr. 
Brady's  letter  appeared.  How  needless.  No  one  would 
imagine  he  had  erred.  There  lies  the  force  of  tho 
case.  The  vice  was  in  the  system.  The  poor  man's 
mouth  was  sealed,  except  against  himself.  There  lies 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  our  system,  that, 
to  examine  the  prisoner  would  be  to  rim  the  risk  of  con- 
victing him  by  some  unexplainablo  admission.  Anything 
the  accused  may  drop,  may  be  brought  againat  him.  But 
his  own  statements  cannot  be  proved  in  his  favour.  Still 
less  can  he  at  the  trial  be  heard.  This  gives  much  weight 
to  the  case  above  cited.  Had  the  accused  been  examined 
he  could  have  satisfied  the  jury  of  his  innocence.  He 
could  have  given  such  minute  description  of  his  carpet 
bag  and  its  contents,  as  would  have  convuiced  them  that 
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he  had  one.  And  that  at  once  shows  that  the  mistake 
wonld  have  been  disclosed,  bnt  his  month  was  closed.  If 
snch  a  shacking  case  conld  occur  before  such  a  great 
Judge  as  Baron  Parke,  what  may  not  be  expected  to  take 
place  before^  inferior  judges  or  inferior  tribunals,  where 
trials  sometimes  last  ten  minutes !  No  one  can  exag- 
gerate the  evil  of  the  present  system  to  the  innocent. 
Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Barber,  so  lately  brought  before 
Parliament,  unjustly  convicted  and  transported,  simply 
because,  his  own  mouth  being  closed,  he  could  call  no 
witnesses  to  explain  certain  features  in  the  particular  trans- 
action. Compensation  was  awarded  him  by  Parliament. 
A  clear  confession  that  his  unjust  conviction  was  the  fault 
of  our  system  of  criminal  justice.  And  at  the  very  same 
time  we  are  reviling  the  Roman  syptom  !  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  ours  is  worst  as  regards  the  innocent  or  the 
gm'lty.  The  innocent  are  certain  to  be  convicted,  the 
guilty  to  be  acquitted,  unless  there  happen  to  be  other 
parties  than  the  accused  to  prove  the  facts.  Hence  per- 
sons notoriously  guilty  escape  conviction.  Several  in- 
stances of  recent  occurrence  present  themselves.  ^  It  is  a 
common  case,  and  occurred  at  Guildhall  last  sittings,  for 
the  judge,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  jury,  and  every 
one  else  present,  to  commit  a  witness  for  gross  perjury, 
and  for  that  same  man,  when  tried,  to  escape  with  ease. 
The  reason  is  that  on  the  one  occasion  he  is  examined,  on 
the  other  he  is  not.  While  these  pages  are  being  com- 
posed, the  writer  has  witnessed  a  similar  case  at  the 
Assizes. 

When  noble  and  learned  lords,  and  honourable  and 
leanied  gentlemen,  show  such  obliviousness  as  we  have 
seen  respecting  the  laws  of  this  country,  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  the  newspaper  writers. 
They  are  as  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  other  countries 
as  of  their  own.  Their  **  correspondents**  sometimes  may 
happen  to  pick  up  a  little  (bad)  law  of  the  country  they  are 
in,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  law  of  their  own.  And 
hence,  they  continually  fall  into  the  grossest  blunders, 
and  make  the  most  mischievous  misrepresentations  as  to 
the  laws  of  the  Italian  States.  Thus,  not  long  ago,  the 
Times  Correspondent  in  Naples  thus  wrote : — 

"  An  incident  occurred  here  early  in  the  montli,  not,  I  believe, 
generally  known,  which  shows  the  double  su^gection  to  which  tho 
vol.  XLVI.-No,  XCI.  16 
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people  of  this  country  are  exposed,  and  the  folly  which,  under  the 
name  of  morality,  may  at  any  time  expose  them  to  a  domiciliary 
visit,  and  also  to  a  prison.  A  Tuscan  sculptor  called  Federioo 
Bernalini,  residing  in  Naples,  had  in  his  studio  for  the  necessary 
purposes  of  his  art,  an  anatomical  statue,  considered  hy  some 
moral  persons  of  a  very  prurient  imagination  to  be  a  yiolation 
of  public  decency ;  whereupon,  at  the  instigation  of  the  curS,  as  I 
am  informed,  the  police  entered  his  house,  took  possession  of  him 
and  his  statue,  and  consigned  him  to  prison.  This  happened  on 
the  9th  inst.  In  the  meantime  Signer  Frescobaldi,  the  Tuscan 
Minister,  applied  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  the 
13th  he  was  released.  There  are,  however.  I  believe,  some  pro- 
ceedings, what  I  do  not  exactly  know,  going  forward  against  the 
unfortunate  sculptor.  Since  the  passing  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
decrees  two  years  ago>  wliich  put  immense  wealth  into  the  hands  of 
the  church,  the  clerical  power,  always  great,  has  been  much  in- 
creased, and  now,  as  the  guardians  of  public  morality  and  decency, 
they  can  command,  and  do  commaQd,  the  intorference  of  the  polioe 
authorities  in  any  case  where  they  think  right.  As  I  am  informed, 
it  rests  with  the  Cardinal  in  the  city,  and  the  Bishops  in  the  pro- 
vinces, to  empower  a  priest  to  summon  the  police,  who  have  no 
alternative  but  to  obey.  I  am  most  unwilling  to  misrepresent,  and 
am  at  all  times  ready  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement,  but  I 
believe  that  my  account  is  indisputable,  and  if  so,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  Neapolitan  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  mind  and  body. 
Liberty  in  this  country  !  It  is  the  liberty  of  existence^only  which 
is  enjoyed." 

The  writer  of  the  above  was  evidently  unaware  tbat 
the  British  Parliament,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, had  passed  an  act,  the  object  and  effect  of  which  is 
to  place  it  in  the  power  of  any  priest,  or  any  layman,  to 
procure,  upon  his  simple  oath  and  application,  a  search 
warrant,  whereby  to  search  for,  and  seize  any  obscene 
prints,  v/hich  the  magistrates  may,  upon  inspection,  order 
to  be  burnt.  ** Liberty  in  this  country!"  the  obscene 
printseller  may  exclaim  ! 

To  recur  to  the  book  of  Farini.  He  states  that  in  cases 
of  sedition,  &c.,  the  accused  may  not  call  any  witnesses 
in  exculpation,  which  is  certainly,  as  we  read  the  Code, 
entirely  an  erroneous  construction,  for  we  see  no  exclusion 
of  such  evidence.  But  even  if  there  is,  it  is  comparatively 
immaterial  when  we  recollect  that  the  accused  himself  is 
amenable,  and  that  the  Roman  law,  like  the  English,  in 
criminal  cases,  gives  the  accused  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  interrogation  of  the  accused  makes 
the  whole  difference  between  the  French  or  Roman  pro- 
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ceedings  and  our  own,  and  renders  any  comparison  between 
tliem^  or  any  judgment  of  the  one  formed  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  other,  exti'emely  fallacious.  And  if  this  is  the 
case  with  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  law  of  our 
country,  how  much  more  so  with  those  who.are  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  neither  ? 

By  this  time  our  readers  are  probably  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  manifesto  which  formed  the  pretext  for  the 
insurrection  of  1831,  and  has  sinoe  formed  the  staple  of  all 
subsequent  accusations  against  the  Government  of  the 
Papal  States. 

!Farini  himself  is  obliged  to  admit  that  France  sent  M. 
de  St.  Aulaire  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  matter,  and 
that  he  declared  himself  "  to  be  persuaded  of  the  good 
government  of  the  Roman  states,**  (p,  73,)  as  other  French 
statesmen  have  since  declared  themselves  to  be :  Rayne 
val,  Courcelles,  &c. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  observed  that  all  competent 
and  impartial  testimony  is  in  favour  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment; for  French,  English,  or  Irish  Catholic  laymen 
surely  are  as  important  witnesses  as  can  be  obtained,  and 
if*  lawyers,  or  statesmen  surely  are  competent.  To  the 
French  witnesses  we  add  the  names  of  Bowyer  and 
Maguire.  What  have  we  on  the  other  side?  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  entitled  to  attention  save  the  works  of 
Whiteside  and  Farini.  As  to  these  certainly  they  are 
competent,  but  are  they  impartial?  An  Irish  Orange- 
man and  an  exile  at  Turin  !  Taking  their  testimony, 
however,  for  what  it  is  worth — what  is  it  worth  ? 

We  will  also  observe  here  that  there  is  a  singular 
absence  of  any  distinct  and  attested  cases  of  grievance  or 
injustice  suflTered  under  the  system  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment. We  say  system,  for  of  course  ho  one  argues  that  the 
servants  of  the  Papal  Government  never  fail  in  their  duty. 
But  still  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  have  searched  in  vain 
for  any  one  single,  definite,  attested  case  of  grievance  or 
injustice  suflTered  under  the  Papal  Government.  And  as 
we  have  seen,  and  shall  yet  more  clearly  show,  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  our  own  country,  or  any  other 
that  we  know  of. 

The  "  Four  Powers'*  recommended  "reforms,**  of  which 
the  principal  were  that  the  laity  should  be  generally  admit- 
ted to  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  that  improve- 
ments should  be  made  in  the  judicial  system,  and  that  the 
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municipal  system  should  be  restored  and  extended.  As 
to  the  "judicial  system**  we  have  probably  said  enough; 
as  to  the  admission  of  laymen^  Farini  himself  states 
that  there  are  5000  laymeu  to  300  churchmen.  And 
the  only  reasons  for  the  preference  of  ecclesiastics  for 
the  higher  departments,  (except  the  obvious  economical 
one,)  was  the  very  same  which  indisposed  the  Papal 
government  to  the  extension  of  the  municipal  system, 
viz.,  a  distrust,  from  long  and  sad  experience,  of  the 
intrigues  of  foreign  powers,  or  of  intestine  faction,  among 
the  laity.  And  that  there  was  reason  for  this,  a  curious 
passage  in  Farini's  work  shows  very  strikingly. 

*^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Austria  bad  from  a  remote  date 
desired  to  extend  her  sway  to  the  four  Poatifical  Legation?,  that 
she  had  studied  the  means  of  acquiring  them  iu  1815^  and  still 
cherislied  the  hope  of  doing  so.  Accordingly  her  official  servants 
murmured  against  clerical  government,  and  drew  comparisons  to  its 
extreme  disadvantage  with  the  government  of  Lombardy."  (p.  87.) 
**  Austria  wished  Europe  to  understand  that  the  government  of  the 
Pope  was  feeble  and  in  its  dotage,  and  that  her  troops  were  indis- 
pensable to  keep  iu  order  the  unruly  inhabitants  of  the  Legaiions.*' 
(p.  63.) 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  Papal  government  has 
distrusted  the  **  recommendations**  of  its  allies  ?  Her  lay 
subjects  were  being  tampered  with  on  all  sides,  and  it  was 
only  on  the  clergy,  and  not  always,  it  appears,  even  on 
them,  that  it  could  rely. 

In  truth,  to  ask  that  the  higher  offices  shall  be  lay  is 
to  ask  that  the  Government  shall  not  be  Papal.  And  it 
is  plain  that  what  the  malcontents  desired  was  the  sub- 
version of  the  Pontifical  government.  Thus  the  manifesto 
of  1845  required  1.  That  all  offices,  civil,  military,  or 
judicial,  be  given  to  laymen ;  2.  That  the  Supreme 
Council  should  be  chosen  from  popular  representatives; 
and  3.  That  a  civic  guard  should  be  established.  The 
Papal  government  would  no  longer  have  existed.  Here 
observe  the  intolerance  of  your  ''  liberar*  assailants  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  Papacy  freely  employs  laymen. 
They  would  proscribe  churchmen. 

Yet  Fariui  himself  testifies  to  an  exceptional  state  of 
society  in  Italy :  and  the  prevalence  of  secret  societies 
among  the  laity.  "  The  liberal  sects  of  Romagna**  (says 
Farini)  '*  had  begun  at  an  early  date  to  imbrue  their  bauds 
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in  the  blood  of  their  party  opponents.  The  example  was 
fatal.     Blood  brought  forth  blood/* 

Mr.  Maguire,  whose  work  commences  with  the  Pontifi- 
eate  of  Pius  IX.  (prefaced  by  a  brief  sketch  in  his  previous 
career),  discloses  quite  enough  of  his  narrative  of  the 
Roman  revolution  of  1847,  and  its  antecedents,  to  show 
that  the  real  source  of  the  troubles  of  the  Holy  See^s  teni- 
pNoral  rule  is  to  be  traced  to  the  era  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  its  results.  Thus  he  mentions  that  the  '*  amnesty 
©f  1831  only  gave  the  opportunity  for  fresh  protestations 
and  fresh  plots  ;'*  so  dogged  and  implacable  was  the  spirit 
of  revolutionary  frenzy  kindled  in  Italy  by  the  infidel  fury 
of  the  Jacobins. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Maguire  remarks  that  "  it  is  idle 
for  the  people  of  England  to  contrast  the  condition  of  their 
country  with  that  of  a  small  and  feeble  state  which  has 
been  terribly  scourged  by  war  and  revolution  several  times 
within  the  present  century.*' 

-  With  the  Papal  government  it  has  been,  and  is,  a  ques- 
tion of  self-preservation,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  hostile 
intrigues,  and  embarrassed  by  domestic  factions  they  have 
engendered.  The  selfsame  popular  system  which  in  other 
countries  might  be  innocuous,  here  might  be  pernicious,  not 
because  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  discontented,  but 
because  the  badly-disposed  would  use  the  power  they 
acquired  for  the  purposes  of  disturbance. 

Ever  since  the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  in  1814,  the 
Papal  administration  has  been  engaged,  as  Protestant 
writers  have  candidly  stated,  in  trying  to  remedy  the  dis- 
orders which  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  revolution,  confisca- 
tion, and  confusion  had  necessarily  caused,  and  has  been 
embarrassed  by  the  demand  for  popular  representation  and 
political  institutions.  The  proclamation  of  181(>  intro- 
duced, it  is  admitted,"^  many  great  improvements,  though 
under  great  difficulties.  So  in  1831  new  codes  of  law  were 
issued,  which  it  is  admitted  were  *' unquestionable  im- 
provements. But  the  republican  leaven  led  some  places 
to  a  clamour  for  elective  institutions,  although  it  is  admit- 
ted that  those  who  roused  it  *'  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  Papal 
rule/'  and  doubtless  desired  the  electoral  institutions  to 


*  Spalding'g  History  of  Italy,  vol,  iii.  p.  136,  note. 
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promote  that  object.  The  Pope  perceived  this  and  refused 
them,  subsequent  events  have  shown  how  wisely.  It  has 
been  shown  that  had  Leo  XII.  or  Pius  VIII.  granted  what 
they  liad  refused,  the  result  would  have  been  revolution. 
Never  had  the  prescience  of  the  Roman  PontiflF  been  more 
remarkably  illustrated.  Voltaire""^  had  long  ago  mentioned, 
as  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  absurduni,  the  grant  of  a  political 
constitution  to  the  Roman  States.  '^  It  is  vain  to  recall 
ancient  usages,  &c.;  a  citizen  of  Rome  would  have  as 
good  ground  for  asking  of  the  Pope  consuls,  tribunes,  a 
senate,  popular  assemblies  and  the  complete  re-establisb- 
ment  of  the  Roman  republic.'*  These  words  were  pro- 
phetic. They  implied  that  to  grant  a  popular  assembly 
or  a  senate  would  be  to  establish  a  republic.  So  thought 
the  Pontiffs.  Pius  IX.  yielded,  against  his  own  judgment, 
to  the  **  spirit  of  the  times.'*  Within  a  few  months  the 
republic  was  established,  and  he  was  in  exile. 

We  repeat  that  the  manifesto  of  1845,  printed  by  Farini, 
shows  what  he  elsewhere  states  as  the  truth,  that  the  mal- 
contents would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
subversion  of  the  Papal  government.  Knowing  this,  and 
being  resolved  to  maintain  it,  Pius  IX.  resolved  also  to 
remove  all  pretext  for  it,  and  to  place  the  malcontents 
in  the  wrong,  by  conceding  all  they  professed  to  claim. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See  was  never  more  marked. 
The  result  was  to  show  to  all  the  world  what  his  predecea* 
sors  had  always  declared,  but  which  the  world  would  not 
believe,  that  the  question  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
Papal  government.  What  that  involved  is  too  large  a 
question  to  be  dealt  with  here. 

'*  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  speech  of  the  21st  July,  1849,  pointing 
out  that '  the  Pope,  by  his  temporal  power,  is  but  a  monarch  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  class,  but  that,  by  his  spiritual  power,  he  enjoys  a 
sovereignty  unequalled  in  the  universe,  said  that  every  state  with 
Catholic  subjects  has  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  Roman  States^ 
and  is  hound  to  see  that  the  Pope  is  able  to  exercise  tiis  authority  without 
being  fettered  by  any  temporal  influence  qf  a  nature  to  affect  his  spiritual 
power.*  '* 

'*  M.  de  Montalembert  says,  if  it  be  established  that  the  Pope 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  foreign  lord,  is  it  not  equally  clear,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  that  he  cannot  be  the  subject  cf  his  own  people  f 


*  Essai,  &c.,  from  iii.  ch.  ^6. 
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If  the  chief  of  our  religion  is  to  bo  free,  ns  regards  Austria  or  Spain, 
18  he  not  to  be  equalli/free  as  regards  his  own  subjects  ?  Why  should 
the  Catholics  of  France  consent  to  see  the  Pope  under  the  dominioa 
of  the  Romans  rather  than  of  the  Russians  or  tho  English  ?'* 

Pius  IX.  commenced  his  pontificate  with  an  amnesty, 
and  was  repaid  by  conspiracy. 

**  On  the  one  hand,"  says  Mr.  Maguire,  "  was  the  large-hearted, 
high-souled  Pontiff,  abounding  in  love  for  his  people,  anxious  to 
confer  upon  them  the  largest  amount  of  freedom  compatible  with 
the  safety  and  the  preservation  of  interests  sacred  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Christian  world  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  band  of  insane  rerolu- 
tionists,  who,  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
were  sworn  to  subvert  and  destroy  all  forms  of  government  that 
stood  in  the  path  of  their  reckless  ambition.'' 

Had  the  Pontiff  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  refused  all  political  concessions,  it  would  have 
been  said  that  he  was  responsible  for  what  ensued,  but  as 
it  was,  he  was  exonerated  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The 
event  proved  that  the  acute  perceptions  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Ranke  had  led  to  the  right  conclusions,  and  that  political 
institutions  did  not  suit  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
ItaUan  people,  and  that  preceding  Pontiffs  had  been  right 
in  refusing  them. 

^  And  well  might  the  Count  de  Montalembert  ask,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  was  not  quite  so  popular  in  this  country 
as  his  last — 

"What,  pray,  has  Pius  IX.  been  but  the  most  spontaneously 
liberal,  the  most  frankly  reforming  sovereign  that  exists  to-day  in 
Europe  ?  Of  all  who  at  this  moment  are  upon  the  throne,  there  is 
not  one  who  has  done  so  much  as  he  for  the  liberty  of  his  people, 
not  even  the  Ring  of  the  Belgians,  who  only  received  his  crown  as 
the  corollary  of  their  liberty  ;  not  even  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
inherited  an  authority  that  his  father  had  only  acquired  after  a  reign 
of  fifteen  year^,  and  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Pius 
IX.,  on  the  contrary,  of  himself,  from  the  first  day  of  his  accession, 
before  anything  outside  of  Rome  or  Italy  had  shown  him  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  not  only  amnestied  all  exiles  and  political  detenus^  but 
led  his  people  aloug  the  path  of  reforms  and  liberal  institutions, 
perhaps  at  too  precipitate  a  pace.  That  the  partisans  of  retro- 
gression, that  the  obstinate  votaries  of  routine  should  have  charged 
him  with  this  as  a  crime  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  But  in  what 
has  he  been  wanting  to  the  desires,  to  the  requirements  of  the  sin- 
cere friends  of  Italy  and  liberty?  Since  M.  Ttiiers  cried  from  the 
French  Tribune,  'Courage,  Holy  Father,  courage  !*  when  has  he 
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been  wanting  in  that  moral  and  physical  courage  which  for  every 
sovereign  is  e^en  more  a  necessity  than  a  virtue  ?  M.  Thiers  ba^ 
himself  recognised  this  when  the  orator  of  1847  wrote  in  1849 
tliat  report  on  the  expedition  to  Rome  which  will  be  in  honour  of 
his  life." 

.    Let  the  reader  attend  to  what  follows : — 

^^  How  sad  soever  may  have  been  the  issue  of  the  political 
reforms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IK.  in  18i6,  every  enlightened  and 
impartial  judge  will  never  tire  of  congratulating  himself  upon  them. 
If  he  had  refused  all  concessious  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  revo- 
lution would  not  the  less  have  broken  out  at  Rome  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  February,  and  then  the  vulgar  crowd  would  have  declared: 
The  Pope  might  have  spared  his  people  these  evils,  but  he  would 
not:  he  persisted  in  an  impossible  resistance;  he  has  proved  that 
the  Papacy  is  a  superannuated  institution,  incompatible  with 
modern  ideas. 

**  Pius  IX.,  without  sacrificing  any  right  or  any  duty,  has  given 
the  lie  to  these  sopliisms.  He  has  deprived  the  revolution  of  every 
decent  pretext.     But  he  has  not  succeeded  in  disarming  calumny. 

**  To  hear  the  speeches  of  Lord  Pahnerston  and  his  adherents, 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Pope  has  destroyed  a  constitu- 
tion as  old  as  centuries — a  liberty  already  popular,  and  rooted  in 
the  Roman  States.  But  who,  pray,  we  ask  tliose  strange  reviler^, 
who,  pray,  introduced  political  liberty  among  tiie  Romans  ? — who, 
not  only  blessed  and  sanctioned,  but  fathered,  granted,  invented  it, 
if  not.the  Pope  ?  And  who  destroyed  it,  if  not  you  ?  Yes,  yow,  by 
means  of  your  clients  the  Radicals  and  revolutionists,  already  im- 
measurably encouraged  by  the  mission  of  Lord  Minto,  by  that 
incendiary  promenade  of  a  semi-official  plenipotentiary  investing 
bimsolf  everywhere  witii  the  riglit  of  publicly  criticising  sovereigns, 
and  exciting  populations  already  inflammable  ? 

*'  Yes,  f/Qu  by  your  deplorable  cumplaisance  for  men  whose  crimi- 
nal folly  Tou  might  then  ignore,  but  whom  you  are  inexcusable  for 
encouragmg  still,  after  learning  by  tbe  saddest  experience  how 
incapable  they  are  of  appreciating,  of  preserving,  of  loving  that 
liberty  which  you  have  the  happiness  to  possess  yourselves^  and 
which  you  pretend  to  defend  elsewhere.  Why  do  you  reproach 
Pius  IX.  with  what  is  the  exclusive  crime  of  your  friends,  of  your 
present  allies  and  proteges  T* 

The  Count  de  Mental  ember  t,  in  his  pamphlet  published 
in  1852,  *'  Pius  IX./'  alludes  indignantly  to  those  allies. 

*<  Who  at  Rome  drowned  in  the  blood  of  M.  Rossi,  basely  assassi- 
nated at  the  foot  of  the  constitutional  tribune,  all  the  guarantees 
giveu  by  Pius  IX.  to  the  poople  of  Rome,  and  all  the  sympathies 
lelt  for  it  by  ^Christian  £!urope. 
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'•  And  what  was  the  pretext  chosen  for  misconstruintr,  for  forget- 
ting, for  calumniatiug  the  services  and  the  benefits  of  this  great 
heart  ?  Ah,  it  is  here  more  than  anywhere  that  we  see  the  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude  of  men  in  general,  and  of  statesmen  in  parti- 
cular. Whj  has  Pope  Pius  IX.  been  persecuted,  besieged, 
imprisoned,  condemned  to  exile,  and  dethroned  ?  Not  for  having 
refused  liberty  or  guarantees  to  the  most  exacting  of  his  subjects, 
to  the  most  ungrateful  of  the  condemned  whom  he  pardoned:  he 
had  given  far  more  than  was  expected  of  him — more,  perhaps,  than 
was  desired.  It  was  solely  for  not  choosing  to  declare  war  himself 
against  Austria,  and  to  sacrifice  that  character  of  sovereign 
neutrality,  of  pacific  impartiality,  imposed  on  him  by  his  august 
mission  on  this  earth.  No  minister — no  politician  worthy  of  the 
name — should  ever  forgot  that  noble  example  of  moral  courage  and 
political  intelligence.  Let  any  one  read  or  hear  the  accounts  of 
those  who  took  part  in  that  sad  crisis,  and  he  will  see  that  the 
Allocution  on  the  29th  April,  1848,  was  the  signal  of  the  war 
declared  against  the  Pontiff,  because  in  that  Allocution  he  pro- 
claimed himself  the  common  Father  of  all  the  Faithful,  and  refused 
in  that  character  to  sanction  the  abuse  made  of  his  arms  and  of 
Lis  flag  against  a  Catholic  power.'' 

Ill  that  publication,  from  which  we  have  quoted,  the 
illustrious  Count  showed  how  the  Papal  government  had 
suffered  from  English  intrigues,  but  truth  requires  us  to 
Bay  that  it  suffered  more  from  French  and  Sardinian 
machinations. 

Ever  since  the  French  revolution  the  Roman  States 
have  been  subjected  to  the  mischievous  effects  of  French 
intrigues,  and  especially  during  the  last  ten  years,  in 
league  with  Sardinia,  these  intrigues  have  been  incessant, 
and  were  too  successful  in  1848. 

That  there  is  no  real  ground  for  complaining  of  the 
Papal  Government  is  shown  by  the  manifesto  of  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  now  the  Sardinian  Minister  at  Rome,  put  forth 
in  1845. 

'*  Summary  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  tho  Marchese  Massimo 
d'Azeglio. 

**  The  right  of  petition  to  be  accorded.  The  right  of  public  audi- 
ence of  the  sovereign.  Abolition  of  special  commissions  and  the 
spy  system,  Au  improved  code.  The  opening  of  all  olKcos  in  tlio 
state  to  laymen.  Reform  in  the  customs.  Dismissal  of  a  mercenary 
army.  Formation  of  an  Italian  force.  Disconnection  with  Austria. 
Improved  system  of  education.  Abandonment  of  the  lottery.  Con- 
struction of  railways.  Economical  reform.  Encouragement  of  the 
scientific  congress.     The  expression  of  opinion.     A  government  to 
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be  conducted  in  obedience  to  enlightened  opinion,  and   directed 
towards  accomplishing  the  independence  of  Italy/' 

Under  the  auspices  of  Sardinia.  That  this  is  the  real 
meaning  is  shown  by  the  work  of  Farini.  And  this  is  the 
true  key  to  the  import  of  the  whole  of  their  reforms^  de- 
manded, observe,  by  a  Sardinian,  not  a  Roman. 

However  the  real  meaning  is  this — the  subversion  of 
Papal  government  and  the  substitution  of  Sardinian.  It 
conies  to  that  or  nothing.  All  the  rest  is  '*  leather  or 
prunella.'*  *^  Dismissal  of  a  mercenary  force.*'  As  though 
the  Papal  government  were  to  be  the  only  one  disentitled 
to  enlist  foreigners  !  As  if  it  might  not  follow  the  example 
of  Sardinia!  "  An  Italian  force,**  that  is  Sardinian;  for 
it  is  added,  *'  Disconnection  with  Austria.**  Free  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  That  is,  full  license  for  Sardinian  machi- 
nation. Abolition  of  the  spy  (that  is  of  the  police)  system, 
designed  for  their  detection  and  suppression.  As  if  we  had 
no  "  detective  police**  and  **  secret  service,**  and  "  special 
commissions,**  which  have  always  been  issued  on  occasion 
in  England  and  Ireland.  '*  Right  of  petition.**  As  if  it 
did  not  exist  already.  **  Public  audience  of  the  sovereign.** 
That  is,  popular  assemblies  to  overawe  him  and  deprive 
him  of '  personal  liberty,  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
French  and  Roman  revolutions.  "  An  improved  code." 
As  to  that  we  have  spoken  already.  But  of  the  rest  is 
there  need  to  speak  ?  What  real  substantial  grievance  is 
shown?  ''Scientific  congress.**  StuflF!  Who  has  ever 
heard  of  it  since?  What  care  the  hungry  Sardinian 
government  for  scientific  congresses? 

In  place  of  definite  statements  of  grievances  we  have 
vague  and  idle  stories  such  as  these.  A  man  charged  with 
murder  brings  a  friar  to  prove  that  he  was  elsewhere  at  the 
time,  and  the  friar  was  afterwards  imprisoned.  Well,  and 
what  of  that?  Nothing  is  told  us  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  friar's  testimony.  The  accused  set  up  an  alibis  and 
it  failed.  The  court  believed  the  friar  had  sworn  falsely, 
and  committed  him  to  prison,  precisely  as  an  English  or 
Irish  judge  would  have  done,  precisely  as  the  Engfish  and 
Irish  judges  do  perhaps  every  assizes,  precisely  as  we  have 
seen  them  do,  and  as  they  are  reported  to  have  done 
several  times  during  the  few  last  months,  viz.,  commit  a 
witness  for  giving  false  evidence.  It  is  not  as  if  the  evi- 
dence on  each  aide,  or  the  substance  of  it,  were  given  ta 
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UB,  as  in  the  cases  we  cite.  Mere  anonymous  odds  and 
ends  of  stories,  scraps  and  fragments  of  hearsay,  cock-and- 
bull  stories,  are  given  to  us,  instead  of  any  valid  or  sub- 
stantial evidence.  Such  things  suffice,  however,  to  stimu- 
late prejudice  and  raise  a  ciy,  and  that  is  all  they  are 
designed  for.  The  whole  truth  in  any  of  these  cases  would 
destroy  any  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  only  by  giving  us 
bits  and  fragments  that  any  appearance  of  injustice  or 
grievance  is  presented. 

^  The  Pope  gave  the  Romans  a  constitution ;  they  repaid 
him  by  revolution.  The  Prime  Minister  was  stabbed  at 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who — an  assembly  of 
assassins — sat  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and 
sanctioned  processions  in  honour  of  the  accursed  deed ! 
The  Roman  revolution,  was  it  the  result  of  misrule  ?  If 
so,  to  grant  o.  constitution  is  misrule.  Could  it  fail  to 
unsettle  the  goveniment  ?  Was  it  not  designed  to  do  so  ? 
Remember  the  policy  of  the  first  Napoleon  "to  bring 
about  a  democratic  revolution  as  soon  as  possible,'*  with  a 
view  to  pave  the  way  for  French  despotism.  The  policy 
of  the  uncle  is  also  the  policy  of  the  nephew. 

*'  The  mind  of  Louis  Napoleon,''  said  an  able  writer  in 
the  Times,  Jan.  19,  "  was  early  touched  with  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  The  first  conspiracies 
in  which  he  graduated  were  Italian  conspiracies,  and  his 
first  enemies  were  the  sbirri  of  Leo  XII.  and  the  Austrian 
police."  And  then  the  talented  writer  went  on  to  show 
clearly  that  the  secret  aim  of  the  Emperor's  policy  is  the 
lust  of  territorial  acquisition.  "  He  held  Rome  by  a 
French  garrison,  he  threatened  Naples  by  a  diplomatic 
rupture,  and  the  chance  of  a  Muratist  conspiracy,  and  he 
encouraged  and  inflamed  the  ambitious  policy  of  the  court 
of  Turin."  In  short  he  did  his  worst  to  keep  all  Italy  in 
a  ferment.  *'  In  Naples  diplomatic  relations  were  sus- 
pended under  pretence  of  an  humane  interest  in  the  fate  of 
political  prisoners,  which  came  oddly  from  a  sovereign  who 
had  peopled  with  French  citizens  the  swamps  of  Cayenne." 
And  still  more  has  this  been  so  with  Sardinia ! 

The  Sferza,  a  Venetian  paper,  says,  "  For  years  Sar- 
dinia has  conspired  against  the  security  and  integritjr  of 
the  other  Italian  states,"  (and  of  course  principally  against 
that  which  is  the  chief  power  of  Italy,  the  Papal  sove- 
reignty). "  The  cabinet,  the  parliament,  and  the  press, 
and  the  refugeeSj  have  all  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
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presont  state  of  thinprs/*  (Times  of  Jan.)  Then  the  Times 
of  the  4th  Jan.  descanted  thus  on  the  condition  of  the 
Papnl  States  :  "  During  the  hist  ten  years  the  states  of 
the  Church  have,  by  all  accounts,  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse/*  Meaning,  probably,  the  accounts  received  via 
Turin.  At  all  events,  it  is  significant  that  the  accounts  of 
Home  fehould  have  grown  worse  precisely  during  the  period 
when  Sardinian  intrigues  have  been  most  active.  The 
last  ten  years,  too,  takes  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
revolution,  when^  a  system  of  assassination  and  a  reigu 
of  terror  were  inaugurated,  which  rendered  necessary 
precautionary  and  repressive  measures  that  continue  to 
this  time. 

It  was  under  Sardinian  inspiration  that  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  anpeared  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  Govern- 
inent  of  the  J^apal  States,  usually  emanating  from  the 
Times  correspondent  at  Turin.  One  day  he  wrote 
thus : 

**  The  measure  of  reform  that  would  satisfy  the  Romans  is  much 
more  feasible,  and,  in  fict,  the  only  real  bar  to  its  coucossioo  is 
the  opposition  of  Austria ;  and  it  is  in  the  Roman  States  that 
France  is  most  desirous  to  see  the  demands  of  the  population  com- 
plied with,  at  least  to  the  very  reasonable  extent  insisted  upoD, 
The  Romans  of  our  day  are  a  proud,  passionate,  determined  race, 
in  whose  memories  still  live  the  great  deods  of  their  supposed 
ancestors  and  the  fact  that  their  country  once  ruled  the  world. 
They  contrast  those  days  of  bygone  power  and  glory  with  their  prc« 
sent  condition — degraded,  misgoverned,  the  slipper  of  a  priest  npoa 
their  necks.  The  bitter  reflection  weighs  upon  their  hearts  till  it 
makes  them  mad,  and  they  go  forth  to  stab  or  shoot  those  to  whom 
they  attribute  a  state  of  things  which  they  feel  that  the  Pope  and 
his  ecclesiastical  band  could  not,  unassisted,  for  a  moment  maiu- 
tain." 

Well,  and  what  concessions  short  of  the  total  subver- 
sion of  the  Papal  Government  would  satisfy  this  rabid 
animosity?  He  went  on,  however,  in  language  evidently 
borrowed  from  Farini's  book  (.ind  we  should  not  wonder 
if  the  letters  were  concocted  by  Farini,  the  exile  at  Turin, 
under  the  patronage  of  Count  Cavour). 

**  I  have  already,  both  from  Turin  and  from  Home,  written  to 
you  on  Roman  aifairs  usque  ad  nauseam.  But  the  subject  is  at  this 
moment  so  important  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  glancing 
at  it,  oven  at  the  risk  of  repeating  in  another  form  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  already  said.  What  are  the  demands  of  the  Romans  ; 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  what  are  the  concessions  that  would  con- 
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tent  them,  and  yerj  probably  preserve,  at  least  for  some  years  to 
come,  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  ?  That  those  concessious  do  not 
comprise  any  very  extreme  or  ultra- Liberal  measures  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  advocated  by  tlie  present  French 
Governments  Indeed  vihen  one  comes  to  examine  and  sum  them 
up,  one  is  surprised  at  their  moderation.  The  Romans  would  have 
an  admixture  of  laymen  in  the  Pap  1  Cabinet,  now  entirely  occu- 
pied by  ecclesiastics.  They  desire  that  the  portfolios  of  the  Home 
Department,  of  Finance,  of  Public  Works,  and  of  War  should  be 
invariably  held  by  laymen.  The  Departments  of  State  for  Public 
Instruction  might  be  retained  by  churchmen,  while  that  of  Justice 
might  be  held  indififerently  by  a  layman  or  %  priest,  as  merit  or 
circumstances  made  it  appear  desirable.  They  would  have  the 
Council  of  State  invariably  consulted  on  new  laws,  instead  of  these 
being  submitted  to  them  only,  as  now,  when  the  Minister  thinks 
fit  and  desirable.  They  demand  a  better  organization  of  the  system 
of  finance,  aud  a  cessation  of  that  perpetual  borrowing  which  has 
loaded  the  country  with  a  debt  enormous  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation and  resources.  They  assert,  and  with  great  truth,  that  a 
proper  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  of  railroads — to  the  creation  of  which  constant 
obstacles  have  hitherto  been  opposed  by  the  Papal  Government* — 
would  render  loans  entirely  unnecessary.  But  of  such  develop- 
ment there  is  no  hope  so  long  as  the  Government  is  exclusively 
in  ecclesiastical  hands.  Much  military  expenditure  could  also  be 
lopped  off  the  Roman  budget  if  once  content  prevailed  among  the 
people.*' 

No  doubt.    But  what  would  content  the  mal-contents  ? 

"  The  present  constitution  of  the  Consulta  of  Finance  is  open  to 
the  gravest  objections.  Its  members  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  not,  as  now,  by  an  absurd  arrangement  one  for 
each  province.  Other  changes  should  also  be  made  in  the  mode  of 
election  of  this  Consulta.  The  members  should  be  chosen  by  the 
provincial  councils,  instead  of  being  selected  by  the  Pope  out  of 
four  candidates  which  each  provincial  council  presents  ;  and  the 
Pope  should  relinquish  the  right  he  now  enjoys  of  appointing  one- 
fourth  of  the  members  himself,  without  previous  presentation  by 
the  councils.  Reforms  somewhat  similar  are  required  in  the  elec- 
tions of  provincial  and  communal  councils.  The  members  of  the 
former  are  now  selected  by  the  Pope  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Every  commune  or  parish  sends  in  a  list  of  three  names,  and  out  of 
these  lists  the  Pope  appoints  one  councillor  for  each  district.  But 
a  district  consists  of  several  communes,  just  as  a  province  is  divided 


*  An  utter  falsehood.     The  railways  are  proceeding  in  the  Papal 
States,  and  are  patronized  and  promoted  by  the  Pope. 
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into  seyeral  districts  ;  there  maj  bo  six  or  eight,  or  perbaps  a 
dozen,  communes  in  a  district, — in  which  case  the  Pope,  or  as  we 
should  say,  the  Crown,  has  18,  or  24,  or  36  candidates  to  pick  and 
choose  out  of.  One  might  suppose  tliat  a  Government  would  con- 
tent itself  with  carrying  its  influence  thus  far,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  His  Holiness  condescends  even  to  the  communal  councils, 
which  he  chooses  out  of  a  number  of  names  presented  bj  the  coun- 
cils, themselves.  The  reforms  the  Romans  ask  for  in  respect  of 
these  elections  of  councils  do  not  appear  to  be  very  violent  or 
dangerous.  Thej  would  have  the  provincial  councils  elected  direct 
by  the  municipal  councils,  and  they  demand  the  execution  and 
amendment  of  the  law,  now  existing  but  not  observed,  which  enacts 
that  the  communal  councils  should  be  chosen  by  the  most  impor- 
tant classes  of  the  population,  such  as  landholders,  manufacturers, 
capitalists,  large  farmers,  and  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
the  number  of  the  electors,  however,  not  to  exceed,  as  the  law  at 
present  stands,  six  to  each  one  member  to  be  chosen.  This  last 
restriction  is  that  which  they  would  abolish.  As  far  as  administra- 
tion goes,  these  are  the  main  reforms  demanded,  with  the  exception 
of  granting  to  the  consuUa  of  finance  a  deliberative  vote  (it  has  at 
present  only  a  consultative  one)^  and  of  publishing  its  proceedings 
and  discussions,  now  kept  secret,  in  the  official  journals.  Another 
very  important  stipulation  is  also  advanced  with  respect  to  the 
provincial  councils,  and  that  is  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  such  communication  is  at  present  prohi- 
bited. So  that  if  a  province  desired  to  undertake  a  road,  canal,  or 
some  other  public  work,  which  could  only  be  advantageous  by  being 
extended  beyond  its  limits  and  by  concert  with  its  neighbour,  the 
project  would  be  frustrated  because  such  concert  is  forbidden. 
Such  is  the  wise  and  sagacious  legislation  of  the  reverend  rulers  of 
Rome,  who  have  misgoverned  their  country  until  they  apparently 
cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  combination  for  useful  purposes 
apart  from  conspiracy  for  political  ends.'' 

The  hint  at  the  end  shows  that  the  writer  of  the  above 
crafty  composition,  which  is  evidently  founded  on  Farini'a 
book,  if  not  written  by  Farini,  is  quite  aware,  although  be 
aflFects  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  danger  which  would 
result  from  such  a  system  as  he  proposes.  In  substance 
it  is  the  same  as  proposed  by  the  Revolutionists  in  1845  ; 
for  it  would  come  to  this :  that  the  finance,  i.  e.  the  whole 
Government,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  popular  representa- 
tives; the  Consulta  of  Finance  being  the  mainstay  of 
the  Government.  The  fact  however  is  that  actual  expe- 
rience has  shown  what  it  would  lead  to.  It  has  been 
tried.    It  resulted  in  revolution  and  the  subversioii  of  the 
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Pontifical  Grove rnmeiit.  That  is  what  tlie  mal-contents 
are  aiming  at.  It  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  pretend  otherwise. 
The  principles,  and  the  publications,  and  the  past  acts  and 
manifestoes  of  the  malcontents  tend  to  that  and  nothing 
short  of  that.  ^ 

The  manifesto  of  1845  claimed  the  entire  exclusion  of 
ecclesiastics  from  Papal  rule.  And  the  dream  of  Balbo 
and  Farini,  and  the  rest  of  the  Sardinian  faction,  has 
always  been  and  is,  the  substitution  of  the  Sardinian 
sovereignty  in  Romagna  for  the  Pontifical,  leaving  to  the 
Pope  a  nominal  spiritual  supremacy.  We  say  nominal, 
for  what  else  could  it  be,  if  the  Pontiff  should  bcome  a 
mere  dependent  upon  the  Sovereign  of  Piedmont  ? 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  English  have  representative 
institutions,  and  that  they  do  not  lead  to  revolution.  The 
answer  is  that  the  Romans  have  had  them,  and  that  it 
has  led  to  revolution.  The  Americans  have  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  political  power  than  we  have,  and  the  other  day 
the  Times  argued  ably  that  it  did  not  follow  that  because 
it  suited  them  it  would  suit  us.  So  the  lesser  measure, 
though  it  suits  us  would  not  suit  the  Italians.  And  that 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  system  is  demanded  for 
political  purposes  no  one  surely  will  deny. 

What  do  the  malcontents  care  about  municipal  insti- 
tutions except  for  political  purposes  ?  Can  any  one  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  secret  societies  in  Italy  doubt  that 
they  would  use  the  municipal  institutions  for  their  pur- 
poses? And  then  as  to  political  power,  we  have  not  yet 
settled  in  this  country  how  large  a  share  of  it  we  can 
safely  trust  our  own  people  with,  and  ministries  are  being 
thrown  out  upon  the  question  whether  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  to  have  any.  A  witty  member,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  spoke  thus  in  the.debate :  , 

**  He  did  not  understand  what  the  present  Reform  Bill  was  to  do. 
He  could  not  understand  what  wad  its  object,  or  the  manner  in 
which  that  object  was  to  be  attained.  The  last  Bill  was  an  act  of 
vengeance  by  the  Whigs  on  the  party  that  had  kept  them  so  long 
out  of  power.  To  attain  this  end  they  deceired  their  master,  and 
they  undermined  the  throne.  They  coerced  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
threatened  that  if  they  could  not  carry  their  Bill  by  any  other  means 
they  would  do  so  by  insurrection,  and  by  a  resort  to  blood  and 
battle.  Tliey  succeeded,  and  they  had  some  merit  in  success.  All 
that  he  understood,  but  he  confessed  he  did  not  understand  why 
they  were  to  have  this  new  Reform  Bill  from  the  QovernmenU    He 
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quite  understood  tho  hoii.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bright).  Tie 
was  perfectly  honest  and  fair  in  what  he  was  doing.  Ele  (Mr. 
Drummond)  knew  what  he  was  at,  and  what  he  aimed  at,  but  he 
repeated  lie  could  not  understand  about  this  Bill,  or  how  to  meet 
it.  It  was  said  everybody  wanted  reform,  but  then  came  the  ques- 
tion what  was  meant'  by  reform.  In  reality  reform  meant  to  take 
taxation  off  yourself  and  put  it  on  somebody  else.  That  was,  no 
doubt,  the  meaning  of  tho  Bill  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
though  he  would  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  that  measure  till 
he  introduced  it.  The  ultra- liberals,  the  gentlemen  who  were 
further  advanced  than  other  people  in  the  way  of  progress — how 
far  down  ho  did  not  know — thought  fit  to  meet  together  in  com- 
mittee-room No.  17,  and  took  it  into  their  heads  that  there  should  be 
reform  ;  then  they  agreed  to  ask  the  hon.  member  opposite  (Mr. 
Bright)  to  bring  forward  a  Bill,  as,  indeed,  he  was  the  only  man 
who  had  honesty  and  ability  enough  to  carry  out  such  a  measure. 
But  everybody  knew  well  enough  what  it  all  meant.  It  mattered 
little  what  was  the  extension  of  the  franchise  that  might  be  pro- 
posed. After  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  announced,  he  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond) said  there  was  no  principle  in  \0l,  any  more  than  in  9^.  or 
8Z ,  for  the  truth  was,  that,  once  begun,  they  could  not  stop  short 
of  universal  suffrage.  How  would  they  stop  short?  It  did  not  at 
all  follow  that  it  was  revolutionary.  That  which  was  really  revo- 
lutionary was  to  put  political  power  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
no  property  themselves,  but  who  would  take  upon  them  to  dispose 
of  the  property  of  those  who  had.  The  settlement  of  this  point  was 
the  groat  problem  to  be  solved,  but  it  was  not  solved  by  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  opposite,  nor  was  it  solved  by  the  Bill  which  had  been 
brought  before  them  that  night.  If  they  preserved  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  property,  theu  they  might  amend 
the  franchise  as  far  as  they  pleased." 

That  is  all  very  well  for  people  who  have  property.  But 
for  those  who  have  not  ?  liow  is  the  question  to  be  settled 
for  them  ?  Had  we  not  better  settle  it  just  for  ourselves 
before  we  settle  it  for  Rome  ?  The  truth  is  that  it  is  only 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  Romans  who  care  for 
jiolitical  power,  and  they  only  for  the  sake  of  subvertincf 
the  Papal  government.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  loyal. 
If  it  be  said  why  do  the  Roman  people  rebel  against  the 
Pope  ?  the  question  may  be  answered  by  the  following 
fragment  of  a  dialogue  given  by  the  Times  correspondent 
in  India,  as  having  occurred  between  himself  and  an  old 
Sepoy.  He  praised  the  Company's  rule.  I  said,  why, 
then,  did  you  revolt?  He  answered,  that  it  was  the  bad. 
I  said,  why  did  the  good  follow  the  bad?  He  answered, 
because  ten  bad  men  being  violent  carry  the  weak  along 
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with  them,  and  the  good  are  trodden  down.  A  similar 
answer  might  bo  furnished  by  a  reference  to  France  at  the 
Kevohition.  ^  But  a  better  answer  still  is  afforded  in  an 
able  Letter  just  published  by  Lord  Monck,  in  reply  to  a 
requisition  for  new  measures  of  coercion  in  Ireland. 

'*  There  is  in  almost  all  countries  a  portion  of  the  people  which, 
either  from  natural  temperament  or  other  causes,  is  disaffected  to 
the  Government  and  desirous  of  change;  and  that  such  a  class — 
rapidly,  however,  diminishing  both  in  numbers  and  in  moral  and 
intellectual  weight — exists  in  Ireland  no  one  can  deny.  The  power 
of  that  class  in  Ireland  was  tried  in  1848,  under  circumstances 
most  favourable  to  its  development,  and  the  events  of  that  year,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  justify  Irish  politicians  in  excluding  Irish  rebel- 
lion from  the  category  of  possible  events." 

Just  SO  in  Italy.  Twenty  years  ago  an  intelligent  Pro- 
testant writer  upon  Italy  testified  that  the  real  object  of 
the  malcontents  was  a  republic.  And  since  then  the 
Revolution  of  1848  has  abundantly  verified  the  statement. 

All  the  complaints  made^  of  the  Papal  Government 
resolve  themselves,  when  rigidly  sifted,  into  dislike  of  any 
Papal  Government,  and  of  Ecclesiastical  rule  in  general ; 
not  on  account  of  any  proved  incapacity  or  inefficiency, 
but  on  account  of  prejudice  against  ecclesiastical  rule,  as 
being  ecclesiastical.  All  other  charges  are  vague  and 
idle,  or  are  notoriously  false.  Thus,  this  session.  Lord 
John  Russell  spoke  as  follows : 

**  With  regard  to  Central  Italy,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  spoken,  be  it  observed  that  it  is  the  interferences  of  Austria 
wliich  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  France.  Accordingly,  in  the 
early  part  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  a  French  force  was  sent  to 
Ancona  to  counterbalance  the  interference  of  Austria  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  Again,  in  1848,  Au^Jtrian  troops  interfered  with  the  Qov- 
ernmetit  of  tiie  Legations,  and  a  French  division  was  immediately 
sent  to  Rome,  and  captured  Rome,  and  according  to  the  statement 
of  almost  every  oflBcial  person  in  this  country  then  representing 
France,  it  was  done  entirely  because  France  did  not  choose  Austria 
to  have  the  entire  command  and  dominion  over  Italy.  But  the 
jealousies  of  those  two  great  Powers  have  resulted  in  misery  to  the 
unfortunate  people  over  whom  that  militaryr  force  has  imposed  a 
government  which  is  most  distasteful  to  them.  For,  be  it  observed, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  not  wishing  to  impose  bad  government, 
wrote  himself  a  letter  in  which  he  pointed  out  what  might  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  people, — the  introduction  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  secular  administration,  and  other  provisions.  But  that 
VOL.  XLVI.— No.  XCI.     ,  16 
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advice  was  not  taken.  The  Austrian  Goyernment  is  in  manj  re- 
spects a  very  enlightened  Government ;  but  it  is  not  the  Austrian 
Goyernment  at  Bologna  and  Ancona,  but  it  is  the  Austrian  forces 
and  the  French  forces  which  impose  upon  that  country  about  the 
Yery  worst  form  of  government  that  any  country  ever  had.  Those 
who  doubt  this  may  consult  various  works  describing  what  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Papal  Goyernment.  Among  others  there 
18  one  Yery  interesting  and  amusing  work  by  the  present  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland.  He  trayelled  in  Italy,  and  he  is  not  content 
with  a  superficial  yiew,  but  he  giyes  you  parts  of  the  code  of  the 
Roman  State,  and  he  points  out  how  incon>isteut  those  proYisiona 
are  with  anything  like  justice  and  freedom.  I  have  heard  myself 
the  way  in  which  eyery  attempt  at  improyemoiit  is  frustrated.  Tiiej 
said  at  one  time,  *  Let  us  have  a  secular  government,  and  let  the 
ecclesiastical  officers  be  replaced  by  secular  oiiicers.^  Well,  secular 
officers  were  sent  to  them,  but  they  were  mm  so  ill  calculated  to 
create  confidence,  and  so  entirely  without  cliaracter,  that  the  poor 
people  said,  '  Let  us  have  the  priests  back  again,  or  let  us  haye  a 
cardinal,  or  anything  in  preference  to  these  people.*  Thereupon  it 
was  argued  that  they  were  not  in  favour  of  a  secular  Goyernment. 
In  the  same  way  it  was  said  that  the  people  did  not  want  municipal 
institutions.  Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were  municipal 
institutions.  The  people  very  much  governed  themselyes.  The 
French  destroyed  all  these  municipal  institutions,  but  they  put  ia 
their  place  a  good  administration  of  justice,  and  what  is  called  an 
enlightened  despotism.  Since  18o2  they  haye  neither  municipal 
institutions  nor  an  enlightened  despotism.  They  haye  eyery  kind 
of  corruption  and  oppression.  If  persons  are  required  to  pay  alio* 
giauco  they  should  receiye  protection  from  the  Government,  and  in 
what  respect  is  protection  more  required  than  in  the  administration 
of  justice  ?  It  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  goyernment  that  there 
should  be  justice  between  man  and  man  ;  that  criminal  justice 
should  be  fairly  administered  ;  that  civil  justice  should  be  had 
without  corruption  ;  but  I  happened  to  bo  reading,  I  think  last 
sight,  a  description  of  the  Roman  Government  by  a  noble  friend  of 
mine,  a  member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  Lord  Broughton, 
and,  as  his  depcription  is  contained  in  a  yery  few  wordiJ>,  perhaps 
the  House  will  allow  me  to  read  it.  This  is  his  description  of  a 
Goyernment,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  foreign  forces.  Lord  Broughton 
says  : — 

*'  If  under  this  theocracy  there  were  a  tolerably  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice — if  the  lives,  persons,  and  properties  of  the  citi- 
zens were  secured  by  any  contrivance,  it  would  be  no  great  hardship 
to  submit  to  the  anomaly  of  receiving  laws  from  the  altar,  instead 
of  the  throne.  But  the  reyerse  is  noturiously  the  case,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  principle  of  wise  regulation  acted  upon  or  re- 
cognized in  the  Papal  States. 
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*' The  first  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  seem  as  much 
forgotten  or  unknown  as  if  the  French  code  had  never  been  the 
law  of  the  land  ;  a  secret  process,  a  trial  by  one  judge  and  a  sen- 
tence by  another,  protracted  imprisonment,  disproportioned  judg- 
ments, deferred  and  disgusting  punishments,  all  tend  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice  and  to  create  a  sjmpathj  with  the  culprit  rather 
than  a  reverence  for  the  law. 

**  I  read  two  years  ago  in  this  house  a  statement,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  confessions  of  several  persons  accused  of  crimes  could 
not  be  taken,  because  thej  were  confessions  made  under  torture. 
This  is  the  usual  administration  of  justice." 

The  last  statement  is  upon  the  face  of  it  false,  and  re- 
fates  itself.  If  torture  is  usual  how  came  the  confessions 
to  be  rejected  ?  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  more  torture  in 
the  Papal  States  than  in  England ;  and  that  the  noble 
lord  knows  full  well.  There  is  as  much  truth  in  the  state- 
ment as  in  Ijord  Broughton's  unintelligible  phrase  about 
deferred  and  disgusting  punishments.  Is  our  *'  penal  ser- 
vitude'*  agreeable  ?  Can  it  be  that  Lord  John  was  des- 
cending to  an  equivocation  founded  upon  Mr.  Whiteside's 
phrase,  "  mental  torture  by  interrogation  of  the  accused/' 
which  is  practised  in  Scotland  and  France,  and  of  which 
we  have  spoken  already  ?  Passing  by  that,  let  the  reader 
carefully  note  if  there  is  anything  specific  in  the  above 
statement,  or  anything  to  be  gathered  from  it  but  a  dis- 
like of  the  Ecclesiastical  Government  as  such,  and  simply 
because  it  is  ecclesiastical?  But  we  have  already  ad- 
verted to  this  passage  in  our  notice  of  Lord  Broughton's 
work;  we  contrast  it  with  what  is  found  in  a  very  popular 
work,  Murray's  Hand-book.  He  thus  describes  the  Roman 
States : — 

**  We  know  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  unaffected  hospi- 
tality which  the  stranger  meets  with  in  the  smaller  towns,  or  the 
security  felt  among  the  open-hearted  people.  We  have  explored  the 
least  knoton  and  least  frequented  districts — have  traversed  the  motin- 
tains  unprotected,  and  have  dwelt  among  their  most  remote  villages 
for  days  together^  with  a  sense  of  security  which  we  hare  never  had 
occasion  to  regret."* 

Lord  Broughton's  admission,  however,  is  a  large  one,  and 
we  claim  the  benefit  of  it.  **  If  there  were  a  tolerably  impar- 
tial  administration  of  justice — if  the  lives,  persons,  and 
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properties  of  the  citizens  were  secured  by  any  contrivance, 
it  would  be  no  great  hardship  to  receive  laws  from  the 
altar !"  Well,  we  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  ever  lived  in 
the  Papal  States,  whether  there  is  not  a  tolerably  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  and  whether  the  lives,  per- 
sons, and  properties  of  the  subjects,  are  not  secured,  at 
least  except  against  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  against 
which  no  law  can  guard.  In  the  work  of  Farini,  there  is 
no  fact  stated  whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  there  is  not 
an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  that  the  persons 
and  property  of  citizens  are  not  protected. 

What  does  Lord  Broughton  mean  by  the  "  first  princi- 
ples of  criminal  jurisprudence  being  unknown  or  forgot- 
ten ?  Y  We  have  already  dealt  with  that  subject,  and  shown 
that  in  some  respects,  the  Roman  law  deals  more  tenderly 
with  the  accused  than  ours.  What  does  Lord  Broughton 
mean  by  **  disproportionate  sentences?*'  That  is  a  kind 
of  charge  only  to  be  supported  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
cases. 

We  have  seen  that  the  manifesto  against  the  Papal 
Government,  makes  it  matter  of  complaint  that  the  penal- 
ties on  crimes  were  regulated  by  their  moral  turpitude. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  in  this  country  they  always  are  so, 
and,  in  this  respect,  we  repeat,  England  has  still  much  to 
learn  from  Rome.  Any  one  who  reads  the  reports  of  our 
criminal  cases,  must  be  struck  at  the  painful  disparity 
bntvveen  the  punishments  allotted  to  different  offences. 
Very  often  this  is  so  apparent  that  it  excites  the  popular 
feeling,  and  produces  complaints  either  by  the  press 
or  other  public  modes  of  manifestation.  Celestine 
Somner,  the  most  ruthless  murderess  of  her  own  daughter, 
was  reprieved,  for  what  reason  no  one  could  tell,  and  Lord 
St.  Leonard  asked  in  vain.  And  that  is  only  one  out  of 
a  host  of  such  cases.  The  case  of  the  poor  woman,  Mary 
Newell,  is  still  pending. 

"  A  feeling  of  very  general  sympathy  has  been  eyinced  in  Beading 
for  this  unfortunate  young  woman,  who  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
deatli  at  the  Bcrkfthire  assizes,  for  the  murder  of  her  clnld,  by  throwing 
it  into  the  river  Thames,  near  Cayersham  Mill,  in  consequence  of  the 
heartless  conduct  of  lier  seducer.  Immediately  after  the  trial,  a  me- 
morial to  the  Queen,  praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  was 
prepared,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  received  a  large  number  of  signa- 
tures :  among  them  are  those  of  tlio  mayor  of  Reading,  borough  and 
county  magistrates,  town  councillors,  clergymen,  and  members  of 
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the  medical  and  legal  professions.  The  father  of  the  child  is  a 
poulterer  in  the  town,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  tlie  unfor-^ 
tunate  joung  woman  took  the  child  to  his  shop  :  he  coollj  told  her 
he  could  do  nothing  for  her,  as  he  was  ^keeping  company  with 
some  one  else,'  and  went  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  her.  The  woman 
went  awaj,  maddened  by  his  brutal  conduct,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  she  threw  the  child  into  the  river  ;  her  counsel  contending 
that  she  was  under  such  excitement  as  to  render  her  irresponsible 
for  her  actions.'' 

The  jury,  however,  under  the  direction  of  the  judges, 
brought  it  in  mnrder. 

'^  The  official  announcement  in  the  Times  that  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  passed  upon  this  unhappy  woman,  had  been 
respited,  gave  intense  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  case  since  her  conviction,  feel- 
ing that  the  crime  for  which  she  was  doomed  to  forfeit  her  life, 
resulted  from  the  callous  and  remorseless  conduct  of  her  seducer. 
The  chairman  of  the  visiting  magistrates  of  Reading  gaol,  most 
laudably  interested  himself  on  behalf  of  the  convict,  and  forwarded 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  imme- 
diately after  the  trial,  urging  many  powerful  reasons  in  favour  of 
the  sentence  being  commuted." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
under  the  circumstances,  felt  warranted  in  advising  Her 
Majesty  to  commute  the  convict's  sentence  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  But  the  poor  woman  had  become 
insane.     The  medical  attendant  wrote : 

•♦  She  was  admitted  into  an  asylum,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  a  fearful  state  of  maniacal  delirium,  produced,  as  one 
might  naturally  infer,  by  the  mental  agony  she  endured  both  before 
and  after  her  conviction.  She  was  brought  there  by  three  officials 
of  Reading  Gaol,  well  secured  in  a  strait  waistcoat ;  this  mechanical 
restraint  having  been  at  once  removed,  she  was  put  to  bed,  and  the 
most  active  measures  for  the  relief  of  her  brain  were  immediately 
resorted  to.  For  some  days  she  continued  in  a  very  violent  state, 
and  only  the  faintest  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  her  surviving 
the  shock.  Improvement,  however,  commenced  ;about  the  sixth 
day  after  her  admission  ;  she  became  more  tranquil,  natural  sleep 
succeeded,  and  daily  improvement  was  established." 

So  wrote  the  Doctor:  earnestly  urging  a  further  com- 
mutation, which  has  not  taken  place. 

But  savage  homicides  have  comparative  impunity.  We 
have,  on  a  former  occasion,  drawn  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  shown  the  comparative  leniency  with  which  our  law 
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visits  offences  against  the  person,  as  compared  with  offences 
against  property.  Take  two  cases  lately  tried  before  two 
of  our  ablest  Judges, — we  quote  the  Times. 

**Ann  Tulloch,  and  Matthew  Wilson,  were  indicted  for  the  man* 
slaughter  of  Joseph  Scott,  at  Newcastle.  Tiie  deceased,  accompa- 
nied by  some  men,  went  to  the  house  of  the  female  prisoner,  ia 
Newcastle,  about  half- past  2  in  the  morning.  The  men  ordered 
beer;  the  female  prisoner  made  use  of  some  bad  language,  and 
wanted  5s.  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  The  money  was  not  given  to 
her,  and  at  this  time  the  prisoner  Wilson  went  out  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Tulloch  and  the  deceased  were  then  talking  together,  and  she 
was  seen  to  give  him  a  blow  on  the  nose.  Scott  got  into  a  passion 
at  this,  and  on  Tulloch  rather  rushing  towards  him,  he  struck  at 
her  and  hit  her  on  the  eyes.     Tulloch  then  got  into  a  great  passion, 

and  swore  she  would  murder  the "  before  he  left  the  house.     At  this 

time  Scott  was  very  drunk.  The  other  prisoner,  Wilson,  then  entered 
the  room,  and  Mrs.  Tulloch  pointed  to  her  eyes  and  said,  *  see  what 
Le  has  done  to  my  eye.'  Wilson  then  immediately  struck  at  Scott 
several  blows  in  the  passage  near  the  taproom,  in  which  the  female 

prisoner  was.     She    cried    out,    '  Push  the into  the  room.* 

Wilson  then  pushed  Scott  into  the  room,  and  continued  striking 
him  and  driving  him  into  a  corner,  when  Tulloch  seized  hold  of  a 
quart  glass  decanter  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his 
head  with  it.  She  repeated  the  blow,  and  it  fell  on  Scott's  hand, 
which  he  had  raised  to  protect  his  head.  On  removing  his  hand  the 
female  prisouer  gave  him  a  third  heavy  blow  on  the  head  with 
the  glass  decanter.  Blood  flowed,  and  the  deceased  fell  on  his  face 
on  the  seat.  One  of  the  witnesses  present  cried  out  that  they  bad 
murdered  him.  Wilson  then  pulled  him  off  his  seat,  and  he  fell 
with  his  face  in  the  blood  on  the  floor.  The  female  prisoner  then 
seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  lifting  him  from  the  blood 

gave  him  a  kick  in  the  side,  saying,  '  Is  the not  dead  yet  V 

The  police  shortly  after  entered  the  house,  took  the  prisoners  into 
custody,  and  removed  the  deceased.  The  policeman  said  it  was  a 
bad  job,  and  the  female  prisoner  produced  a  decanter,  and  said, 

'  She  did  not  care  a ,  she  would  kill  a  better  man  than  him,' 

and  Wilson,  the  other  prisoner,  said,  '  It  served  him  right ;  look  at 
her  eye.*  The  deceased  was  found  insensible,  with  a  deep  woand 
at  the  back  of  his  head  about  an  inch  long,  which  bled  profusely* 
He  died  about  a  week  after,  and  a  postmortem  ezaminatioii 
discovered  his  skull  to  have  several  fractures  running  from  two 
centres. 

"  The  jury  found  the  female  prisoner  Guilty  and  AeqmUed  the 
man. 

'*  His  Lordship,  in  passing  sentence,  said  the  provocation  the 
prisoner  had  received  was  very  great ;  but  he  could  not  overlook 
the  brutal  manner  in  which  she  had  assaulted  the  deceased.    Ha 
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ghoald  not  inflict  so  sere  re  a  punishmeut  on  her  as  he  would  hare 
done  on  a  man  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  he  thought 
justice  would  be  satisfied  by  her  being  sentenced  to  12  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour." 

One  years'  imprisonment  for  a  horrible  homicide  !  The 
same  sentence  is  constantly  inflicted  for  petty  oflfences 
against  property.  We  blame  not  the  judges.  The  spirit 
of  the  Enprlish  law  is  marked  by  greater  tenderness  for 
property  than  for  life  or  blood.  Foreign  jurists  have 
observed  it.  And  may  they  not  retort  upon  England  the 
charge  of  **  disproportioned  sentences  ?'' 

"William  Hinrer  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  his 
wife.  There  was  also  another  indictment  against  him  for  assaulting 
his  wife  and  thereby  causing  her  bodily  harm. 

"  The  prisoner,  it  appeared,  had  been  married  to  the  unfortunate 
deceased  for  20  years,  and  she  had  borne  him  14  children,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  treated  her  very 
brutally,  and  during  her  last  confinement,  he  bad  behaved  towards 
her  in  the  most  violent  manner,  threatened  to  strike  her,  and  de- 
prive her  of  fire  and  the  other  comforts  she  required. 

'*  A  son  of  the  prisoner  stated,  that  about  three  months  before 
his  mother  was  contined  with  her  last  child,  he  was  awoke  one  night 
by  hearing  his  mother  call  for  assistance,  and  upon  going  into  the 
bed-room,  he  found  his  father  in  a  very  violent  and  excited  state, 
and  he  dragged  his  mother  out  of  bed  by  her  hair. 

'*A  neighbour  of  the  prisoner  who,  it  appeared,  kept  a  beer- 
shop  at  Lee,  deposed  that  he  had  seen  him  drive  his  wife  out  of 
the  house  without  either  bonnet  or  shawl,  at  12  o^clock  at  night, 
and  he  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  violent  and  disgusting  lan- 
guage to  her.  Upon  another  occasion  he  saw  him  dragging  the 
deceased  along  by  her  hair,  and  striking  her  with  his  fists.  The 
police  were  applied  to,  but  they  refused  to  interfere  because  tbej 
had  not  seen  any  blow  struck. 

*'  The  Recorder  had  alluded  to  it  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
and  in  all  probability  the  poor  woman's  life  would  have  been  saved  if 
the  police  had  interfered  when  they  were  requested  to  do  so. 

'*The  midwife  who  attended  the  deceased  during  her  three 
last  confinements,  stated  that  on  every  occasion  the  prisoner 
behaved  in  a  most  violent  manner  to  his  wife.  He  compelled  her 
to  get  out  of  bed  when  she  was  not  in  a  fit  state,  and  upon  one 
occasion  the  deceased  told  her  that  her  head  was  very  bad  in  conse- 
quence. 

*'  Baron  Bramwell,  in  passing  sentence,  told  the  prisoner  that 
although  the  charge  of  manslaughter  could  not  be  supported,  he 
had  evidently  been  guilty  of  great  brutality  towards  this  unfortu- 
nate woman.    He  should  not  allow  the  fact  of  her  death  to  operate 
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upon  his  mind  in  the  judgrnent  he  was  abont  to  pronounce,  bat 
should  merely  pass  such  a  sentence  as  would  be  calculated  to  deter 
otiiers  from  the  commission  of  similar  acts,  and  that  was  that  he 
sliould  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  one  year. 

Take  another  case,  before  Mr.  Justice  Crompton. 

'*  William  HoUis  was  charged  with  wounding  Martha  HolHs,  his 
wife,  with  intent  to  murder  her,  and  also  with  intent  to  do  her  some 
grievous  bodily  harm. 

**  He  came  homo,  and  found  his  wife  with  her  pots  upon  the  fire,  and 
about  to  wash,  and  he  took  tlie  pots  otf  the  fire,  and,  having  thrown 
the  water  about  the  room,  went  out.  The  wife,  being  afraid  that 
he  would  return,  locked  the  door.  The  prisoner  then  went  to  hia 
workshop,  and  came  back  with  a  hammer,  and  .tried  to  get  in  at  the 
door,  but  failing  in  that,  he  made  an  entrance  bj  the  pantry  window, 
and  then  struck  his  wife  with  great  violence  upon  the  head  with 
the  hammer.  The  poor  woman  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  her 
skull  was  fractured  in  two  places,  and  for  some  time  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  Her  dying  declaration  was  taken,  but,  fortunately 
for  the  prisoner,  she  had  since  recovered. 

'•The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  wounding  with  intent  to 
do  grievous  bodily  harm. 

<*  His  Lordship,  in  passing  sentence,  said  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
prisoner  that  his  wife  liad  recovered,  for,  if  she  had  died,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  left  for  execution.  As  it  was,  the  sentence  was 
four  years'  penal  servitude." 

A  sentence  four  times  as  severe  as  in  the  foregoing  cases, 
but  not  more  than  poachers  constantly  receive :  just  as 
much  as  Smith  received  for  a  deliberate  endeavour  to 
murder — while  at  the  same  assizes  a  man  had  ten  years 
for  forging  a  bond.     What  disparity  of  sentences  ! 

No  country  is  less  entitled  than  ours  to  reproach  other 
nations  with  defectsor  vices  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  our 
own  is  not  very  effective  in  repressing  crime,  as  a  glance 
at  the  papers  will  show.  The  other  day  a  woman  was  con- 
victed, and  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  transported  for 
seven  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  term  she  served,  and 
had  served  out  a  sentence  of  four  years'  penal  servitude. 
Other  convictions  were  put  in  evidence. 

''  The  Assistant-Judge  said,  after  the  warnings  the  prisoner  had 
had,  it  would  be  useless  to  sentence  her  to  imprisonment  or  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  anjj  short  period.  The  sentence  upon  her,  therefore,  was 
ten  years'  penal  servitude." 

Soon  after  a  youth  of  twenty  was  indicted  for  a  robbery 
with  violence,  and  stealing  2d,     The  prisoner  made  no 
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defence,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty.  He  had  been 
previously  convicted,  and  was  well  known  to  the  police  as 
an  associate  of  desperate  thieves. 

''  The  Assistant- Judge  said  it  was  impossible  to  allow  a  deliti- 
qaent  guilty  of  such  a  desperate  outrage  on  the  public  highvray, 
and  with  such  a  character  as  the  prisoner  bore,  to  infest  civilized 
society,  and  the  Court,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  with  a  yiew  to 
the  safety  of  the  public  passing  along  the  streets,  must  pass  upon 
him  a  sentence  that  would  remove  him  for  some  considerable  time 
from  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  warning 
to  others.  It  was  a  robbery  committed  under  circumstances  of  the 
grossest  brutality  upon  a  lone  woman  in  the  street  at  night.  It 
was  a  mere  accident  that  he  only  robbed  her  of  twopence;  it  might 
have  been  much  more.  He  liad  been  convicted  before  ;  he  was  the 
companion  of  persons  as  lawless  and  desperate  as  himself.  The 
sentence  upon  him  was  that  he  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  ten  years. 
— The  prisoner,  Thank  you.     Ten  years  for  twopence.'^ 

Another  youth  of  twenty,  convicted  of  feloniously  break- 
ing and  entering  a  shop,  and  stealing  therein  two  watches, 
was  brought  up  for  judgment,  and  sentenced  to  three 
years'  penal  servitude. 

At  the  assizes  for  Reading,  before  Mr.  Justice  Cromp- 
ton,  a  labourer  was  charged  with  setting  fire  to  a  rick  of 
barley. 

"  The  prisoner  handed  in  a  well -written  defence.  This  was  read 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  and  showed  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
criminal  jurisprudence.  He  chiefly  relied  for  his  defence  on  the 
entire  absence  of  motive  for  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

•*  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  Guifty,  and  a  previous  conviction 
was  found  against  him  for  setting  hay  on  fire  in  1851,  when  be  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation. 

*'  The  prisoner  then  said,  that  now  he  was  found  guilty  he  ad- 
mitted he  was  guilty,  and  added,  that  if  Her  Majesty  had  sent  him 
out  of  the  country  when  he  was  convicted  before,  he  might  now 
have  been  as  respectable  a  man  as  the  prosecutor.  He  said  he  did 
not  wish  for  mercy,  and  that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  rick  in  order 
that  he  might  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

*'  Mr.  Justice  Crompton  said,  prisoners  were  not  tried  and  con- 
victed of  offences  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  as  honest  emigrants, 
and  the  prisoner  would  find  that  the  sentencn  he  was  about  to 
inflict  was  not  a  light  one.  His  LordsMp  then  sentenced  tho 
prisoner  to  eight  years'  penal  servitude.'' 

A  very  respectable-looking  young  man  pleaded  guilty  at 
Hertford  to  no  less  than  four  indictuients  charging  him 
with  stealing  horses. 
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"  The  couDsel,  who  appeared  for  tbe  prisoner,  said  lie  liad  pleaded 
guilt;  by  Ilia  advice,  aa  it  was  impossible  to  offor  any  atitwer  to  the 
charges  against  him.  He  was,  liowever,  instructed  to  state  that 
the  whole  of  the  offunces  were  cooimltted  iciihin  a  period  of  t\x 
weeks,  and  that  down  to  tlie  period  when  the  first  horse  was  atolea, 
the  prisoner/fW  a  respectable  potition,  and  never  had  the  slightest 
imputation  cast  upon  his  houeatj.  Ue  also  said  he  should  be  able 
to  show  that  during  the  period  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  gaol  h« 
had  bohaTed  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  and  he  proposed  to  call 
the  gorernor  of  tlie  gaol  to  speak  to  that  fact, 

"  Mr.  Baron  Martin  said  it  was  rather  a  novel  proceeding  to  hint 
to  call  the  governor  of  a  gaol  to  spesk  to  the  oharaoter  of  a 
prisoner,  but  tlie  learned  counsel  might  take  his  own  coarse. 

"  Mr.  Ilatchard,  the  governor  of  Hertford  gaol,  was  then  sworn, 
and  he  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  behaved  exceedingljr  well 
during  the  period  he  had  been  in  his  custody,  and  he  had  willinglj 
and  readily  conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the  prison. 

"Mr-  Daron  Martin,  in  passing  sentence,  said  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  had  stolen  four  horses  within  a  very  short  period,  and 
that  he  sold  them  immediately  afterwards  and  got  the  money.  The 
g»vernor  of  the  gaol  had  been  called  to  prove  that  he  had  con- 
formed to  the  regulations  of  the  prison  since  he  had  been  in  ood< 
finement,  but  he  imagined  that  every  prisoner  would  be  compelled 
to  do  this  whether  ho  was  willing  or  not,  and  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  affuct  the  case  in  the  slightest  manner.  It  was  a  rerj  bad 
offence,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  order  the  prisoner  to  be  kept  io 
penal  servitude  for  fix  years." 

Again,  we  read  tliat  a  man  was  charged  witli  feloniously 
entering  the  dwel ting- house  of  Lady  Gooch,  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  and  stealing  a  quantity  of  pro* 
perty. 

"  The  case  for  the  prosecution  being  completed,  a  superanDoatad 
sergeant  of  Metropolitan  police,  gave  evidence  that  the  priioDer 
was  a  ticket-of-Ioave  man,  his  real  name  was  Botwright,  but  he  had 
him  in  custody  for  a  burglary  at  Brompton  in  the  name  of  Geo^a 
Clark,  for  which  offence  he  was  convicted  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1851.  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  Ha  wai, 
however,  discharged  from  Portsmouth  (Stirling  Caatie)  under  wBat 
is  termed  a  'license,'  dated  October  27,  1857.  the  number  of  which 
is  7,372.  The  witness  added  that  the  prisoner  had  been  eight  or 
nine  times  convicted,  and  formerly  and  now  was  connected  with  a 
dangerous  gang  of  thieves  and  housebreakers,  The  prisoner  vaa 
committed  for  trial." 

Again  committed  for  trial,  to  pnt  the  couDlry  to  oiore 
expense,  as  to  which  we  read  t 
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detained  in  Newgate  awaiting  their  trial,  amounts  to  tlie 
Bum  of  100/.  a  year  for  each. 

"Id  the  report  of  the  city  expenditure  for  1857,  p.  24,  will  b» 
fonnd  most  of  th«  items,  the  grand  total  of  wliicU  is  a  yearly  cost  of 
10,6001.,  which  divided  by  108,  the  average  number  of  pergoni 
detained,  makes  a  sum  of  1001.  as  the  cost  of  each,  paid  for  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  iuduatrious  ratepayers.  For  this  choice  little 
parish,  of  a  few  thousand  square  yards,  the  chaplain  ia  paid,  as  for- 
merly stated,  500i.  a-year,  nearly  6(.  each  soul ;  the  doctor,  19W., 
or  U.  I.'>B.  lOd.  for  each  body  ;  and  tlie  governor,  Mr.  Weather- 
head,  4001.,  or  nearly  4/,  each,  for  taking  care  of  them,  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  persons,  whose  united  salaries  amount  to  1,9001,  Nice 
thing  to  be  a  thief  in  England!  On  these  103  roguefi  is  expended 
a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  whole  income  of  ^o'i  country  labourers, 
8t  30^. — a  large  eslimate,  if  the  statements  be  correct,  of  the  poor 
persons  who,  living  in  Wiltshire  and  Suffollc,  tell  their  own  tale  in 
the  Times.  Now,  if  we  reckon  the  families  of  these  as  of  four  per- 
sons only,  it  will  be  found  that  the  106  persons  in  Newgate  con- 
sume an  amount  of  treasure  yearly  equal  to  that  of  1,408  honest 
people.  Thus,  one  thief  oosta  as  muoh  nearly  aa  five  good  men, 
women,  and  children.  This  corruption  is  enough  to  destroy  the 
wealth  and  vigorous  virtue  of  the  greatest  nation  oa  the  earth."— 
CUs  Prtu. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  principle  which  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  to  meet  the  charges  against 
the  Roman  government,  by  contrasting  them  with  the 
actual  working  of  our  own  much-lauded  systems.  In  so 
doing  we  are  of  necessity  desultory  in  our  illustrations : 
and  as  we  find  that  our  materials  greatly  exceed  the  limits 
which,  on  this  occasion  are  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  at 
once  break  off  with  the  intention  of  resuming  the  subject 
io  the  July  Number  of  this  Journal. 
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Art.  X,— Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  77.,  1820—1830.  From 
original  family  documents,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  K.G.    2  vols.     London:  Hurst  and  Blacketty  1852. 

THE  title  of  these  volumes  is  clearly  a  misnomer,  so  far 
as  it  purports  to  contain  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Court ;" 
its  title  should  have  been  restricted  to  **  original  family 
documents;"  and  it  is  as  such  that  the  volume  is  of  very 
considerable  interest  and  vahie.     Our  readers  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  the  publication  of  these  family  documents 
is  charged  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Wynne,  to  whom 
they,  to  a  very  great  extent,  relate,  to  have  taken  place  by 
the  editor  in  direct  breach  of  a  written  undertaking  givea 
by  the  preceding  Duke,  his  father,  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addressed.     This  charge,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  uncontradicted  ;  and  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  contents  of  the  letters  themselves, 
nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  Mr.  Wynne  should 
have  asked,  and  that  the  late  Duke  (a  man  of  high  cha- 
racter, though  of  slender  abiHties)  should  have  given  an 
undertaking  that  their  private  and  confidential  correspon- 
dence should  never  see  the  light.     We  had  intended  to 
have  inchided  in  our  present  notice  of  this  correspondence 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
the  unauthorized  pubhcation  of  private  correspondence; 
but  our  limits  prevent  our  so  doing,  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  fop 
information  on  the  subject,  to  the  ordinary  treatises  on  the 
law  of  "injunction,**  and  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  reference  to  certain  letters  connected  with 
Lord  Cardigan.     It  is,  however,  well  for  the  public,  to 
imderstand  the  limited  right  which  the  receiver  of  a  letter 
has  in  its  contents ;  and  that  such  a  publication  as  that  in 
question,  without  the  special  authorization  of  the  writer  or 
his  representatives,  is  as  deficient  in  legal  as  wc  believe  it 
to  be  in  moral  propriety.     We  believe  thiit  the  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wynne  might  have  prevented  this  publication  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  law  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  do  so. 
But  **  fieri  non  debet,  factum  valet,**  and  the  public  is  iu 
possession  of  a  mass  of  evidence  which  doubtless  throws 
very  considerable,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  iu  many  respects, 
melancholy  and  scandalous  light  upon    the  working  q| 
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piiblic  affairs  and  the  domestic  annals  of  King  George  IV. 
These  documents  have  (per  fas  aut  nefas)  become  public 
property;  and  as  such  must  become  the  subject  of  public 
comment;  and,  however  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  public 
will  draw  inferences  which  many  friends  of  monarchy  and 
constitutional  government  must  see  deep  reason  to  deplore. 
In  truth,  we  are  so  far  attached  to  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  as  to  have  always  felt  a  sort  of  shame  at  those 
revelations  which  (however  necessary  to  historical  truth) 
grate  painfully  on  those  who  would  wish  to  feel  increas- 
ing respect  for  the  institution.  So  that  to  our  personal 
feelings,  nothing  can  be  more  distasteful  than  such  pub- 
lications as  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Thackeray  on  the  Series 
of  Georges,  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  Frederick,  and  we  regret 
to  add  the  present  publication.  These  Volurnes  contain 
innumerable  and  confidential  references  to  the^intercourse 
between  the  king  and  Lady  Conyngham,  and  of  these  we 
shall  transcribe  some  few  specimens.  For  example: — 
"  He'*  (the  king)  *' has  never  been  out  of  Carlton  House. 

Lady  C goes  to  him  of  an  evening,  and  he  has  had  his 

usual  dinners  of  Sir  Carnaby  Haggerston,  Forester,  and 
two  or  three  of  this  description.     His  language  is  only 

about  the  coronation  and  Lady  C ,  very  little  of  the 

state  of  the  country.'^  (vol.  i.  p.  20.)     To  the  words  Lady 

C are  appended  an  editorial  note,  to  explain  who  is 

the  lady  referred  to.  We  may  here  observe  on  the  very 
great  inconvenience  of  inserting  initials  only  which  con- 
stantly occurs  in  this  work,  but  in  a  way  not  to  conceal, 
but  to  embarrass  and  give  trouble  to  the  reader  and  break 
the  narrative  ;  for  wherever  anything  in  the  slightest  degree 
scandalous  or  '*  spicey"  is  to  be  found,  it  is  certain  that  the 
reader  will  not  be  at  more  than  a  moment's  loss  to  discover 
the  parties  who  are  referred  to.  Again  :  (vol.  i.  p.  51.)  *'  He 
grows  daily  more  unpopular,  and  is  the  only  individual  iu 

the  kingdom  insensible  to  it.     He  sees  Lady  C daily, 

and  had  a  part  of  his  family  at  dinner  this  week,  she  the 
only  exception. ''  It  was  in  this  state  of  his  domestic 
affairs  that  Lord  Conyngham  condescended  to  accept  a 
peerage  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  **  Lover,''  (see  p.  180.) 
and  still  more  extraordinary,  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Lord  Chamberlain,  (vol.  i.  p.  83.)  so  as  to  be  the  constant 
spectator  of  the  royal  proceedings.     Vol.  i.  p.  59,  contains 

the  following :  **  The  k 's  party  consists  of  very  few ; 

the  principal  object  of  course  the  Lady  C ,  who  is  here. 
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They  ride  every  day,  or  go  on  the  water,  or  drive  in  a 
barouche ;  the  k— -  and  her  always  together,  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  in  the  evening  sitting  alone  apart... and 

among  the  guests  present  was  Lord  0 .'*  (p.  83.)    The 

following  is  a  description  of  his  Majesty's  personal  habits^r 
"  When  he  had  dined  (professing  to  have  no  appetite,)  he 
ate  as  much  as  would  serve  me  for  three  days,  of  fish,  but 
no  meat,  together  with  a  bottle  of  strong  punch." .  The 
influence  of  the  Lady  is  exhibited,  (i.  p.  168,169,177,) 
**  Lady  Conyngham  is  the  great  link  upon  which  this'*  (a 
proposed  change  of  ministry,)  "  hangs,  and  the  opposition 
ladies  are  courting  her  to  a  degree,  and  with  success." 
**  If  the  king  dared  turn  them  out  he  would;  that  is,  he 

would  submit  to  the  influence  of  Lady  0 in  so  doing." 

(p.  178.)  **  Her  sole  object  was  patronage,  and  patronage 
alone  ;  that  she  mingled  in  everything  she  could,  and  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  necessary  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment on  one  or  two  points,  and  the  offence  given  by  Lady 
Castlereagh,  in  not  inviting  her,  that  her  present  animosity 
to  the  government  proceeded,  and  the  consequent  difficulties 
with  the  king."  Many  more  passages  to  the  like  effectwehad 
marked  for  quotation,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  one 
only  to  justify  the  phrase  we  have  used  above  on  no  less 
an  authority  than  that  of  Mr,  Thomas  Grenville,  (ib.  p. 
180.)  '*  My  expectation  is,  that  more  or  less  immediately 
the  influence  of  the  Lady  will  effect  the  change  that  she  is 
supposed  to  be  working  for,  more  especially  as  I  believe 
her  Lover^s  vanity  would  rather  be  flattered  by  the  osten- 
tation of  displaying  her  power  and  influence  on  this  sub- 
ject in  spite  of  the  manifest  impropriety  of  her  appearing^ 
m  public  afl^airs,  and  the  hazard  which  might  attend  such 
a  manifestation  in  times  like  the  present,  and  with  the 
jealousy  which  the  public  mind  has  already  shown  upon 
these  topics."  (See  also  pp.  194,  196,  26&,  354,  and  par* 
ticularly  p.  200.)  In  p.  209  is  the  following  strange  pas- 
sage: ''Lady  C seems  to  hazard  a  good  deal  in  letting 

her  husband  and  two  sons  perforin  the  part  of  deputy 
guardian  angels  while  she  remains  behind,  especially  if 
Lord  Londonderry  be  in  favour  again,  since  he  may  con- 
trive to  bring  some  rival  charmer  to  view."  In  pp.  337-8 
the  reader  will  find  the  history  of  a  strange  contest  betweeu 
Lady  Conyngham  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  the  two 
ladies  respectively  setting  up  as  rival  patrons  of  the  ** Irish 
Ball,"  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.    The  *'  Lady"" 
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thoroughly  defeated  the  Duchess.  Her  supremacy,  however, 
was  seriously  threatened,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  follow- 
ing ;  of  Lady  0 ,  (ii.  p.  44.)  '*  it  is  very  generally  re- 
ported that  Lady  L is  said  to  be  the   successor.'' 

In  parting  with  this  odious  topic,  we  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate ourselves  and  our  fellow  countrymen  on  the 
contrast  which  these  volumes  present  to  the  state  of  the 
Royal  Household,  which  has  all  but  uniformly  clung  to 
the  present  Reign,  commanding  the  universal  respect  of 
the  nation,  and  strengthening  immensely  the  ties  of  affection 
to  monarchical  rule. 

The  above  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of 
these  Letters ;  but  in  regard  to  their  general  interest,  and 
the  important  topics  to  which  they  relate,  it  will  be  well  to 
inform  the  reader  that  they  contain  Letters  of  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  (William  IV.)  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
Lord  Plunkett,  the  Viscompte  de  Chabot,  Mr.  Plummer 
Ward,  and  others  who  did  not  form  part  of  the  family 
circle.  Those  of  Mr.  P.  Ward  will  be  found  particularly 
interesting;  but  the  substance  of  the  work  consists  of  the 
letters  addressed  to  the  Chief  by  the  Family  Clan,  Lord 
Grenville,  Thomas  Grenville,  Charles  Wynne,  and  above 
all,  Mr.  W.  H.  Freemantle,  with  some  few  letters  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Phillimore.  Nothing  can  more  surprise  one  iu 
perusing  this  correspondence  than  the  tone  of  *'  clanship*' 
which  pervades  the  whole,  and  the  notions  of  his  own  self- 
importance  which  the  *'  chief"  was  inspired  to  entertain, 
and  which  fi.  367,  and  ii..  10.)  occasionally  led  him  into 
somewhat  false  positions.  This  small  party  were  so  placed 
as  to  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  turn  the  scale  between  the 
two  political  parties,  with  each  of  whom  they  felt  their 
way.  (i.  p.  173.)  The  **  Iron  Duke"  seems  to  have  had  the 
duty  of  bringing  about  the  conquest,  and  much  must  he 
have  disliked  the  task  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  manifest 
contempt  for  all  but  the  votes  of  the  party.  The  bargain, 
however,  was  made,  and  for  this  small  support  they 
squeezed  out  of  the  Government,  (1)  for  the  Chief  a  Duke- 
dom, with  special  limitation  of  his  Earldom  in  favour  of 
his  daughters  failing  male  issue,  (2)  a  place  in  the  Cabinet 
(no  less  than  the  Indian  patronage,)  for  Charles  Wynne, 
(3)  two  places  at  a  Board,  no  matter  what,  for  Freemantlo 
and  Phillimore,  and  (4)  according  to  the  Duke's  version,  a 
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right  to  a  second  seat  for  the  Duke  himself  in  the  Cabinet 
if  he  should  condescend  to  take  it.  ^  ^ 

We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  business-like  mode  in 
which  the  Doctor's  part  of  the  matter  is  arranged,  (i.  263.) 
*'  Dr.  Phillimore  to  the  Marquis  of  B.'*     "  I  may  per- 
fectly well  hold  one  of  the  Commissionerships  of  the  jBoard 
of  Control,  and  continue  the  exercise  of  my  profession;  if 
this  be  so,  and  you  see  no  objection,  it  really  seems  to  me 
that  if  they  refuse  to  turn  out  the  King's  Advocate,  it  would 
bo  most  desirable  that  you  press  my  going  with  Wynne  to 
the  Board  of  Controul,  upon  the  understanding,  that,  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Stowell,  I  should  succeed  him  as  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty... ...It  must,  however,  be  understood  that 

I  am  not  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor,  as  that  would  prevent 
my  arguing  causes  before  the  Privy  Council/'  And  to 
avoid  any  mistake,  the  Doctor  reduces  the  proposal  into 
more  specific  language,  and  stipulates  that  he  is  to  bo 
Commissioner,  &c.,  **  with  a  salary."  The  Commissioner- 
ship,  without  the  Right  Honourableship,  accordingly  he 
obtained;  but,  unhappily,  the  government  would  not  **  turn 
out"  the  Queen's  Advocate,  (could  they  have  done  so  by 
law?)  and  when  Lord  Stowell  died,  the  Doctor  did  not 
succeed  to  his  high  office ;  but  nevertheless,  we  think  he 
got  a  sufficient  quid  pro  quo  in  the  salary,  without  duties, 
which  he  contrived  to  hold  for  many  years,  during  which 
he  continued  to  practise  his  profession.  ^  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  party  never  succeeded  in  obtaining^  any 
considerable  position,  and  appear  to  have  conciliated  neither 
of  the  Premiers,  Jjord  jjiverpool,  and  Mr.  Canning.  The 
former,  indeed,  (I.  p.  272,  381,  395,  398,  494,)  seems  to 
have  treated  poor  Mr.  Wynne  with  mnrked  contempt; 
such  a.s  surprises  one  on  the  part  of  so  amiable  a  man  ; 
and  Mr.  Canning  did  his  best  to  get  rid  of  Wynne  (L 
p.  381.)  by  cajoling  him  into  giving  up  the  Governor  Gene- 
ralship of  India  (to  which  he  had  an  eye,  but  he  was  unable 
to  manage  the  Directors)  and  to  accept  the  Speakership, 
of  whicli  there  seemed  a  probable  chance  which  was 
marred  (as  our  older  readers  may  remember)  by  the  un- 
happily jingle  of  "  Speaker'*  and  *^  Squeaker.'*  Maiiy 
of  us  can  recollect  the  "  squeaking'*  voice  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  its  contrast  to  the  **  bub- 
ble" and»*^  splutter"  of  his  Chief,  Sir  Watkin  ;  but  possibly 
they  may  not  remember  the  lines  attributed  to  Canning, 
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and  which  we  are  not  unwilling  to  recall  by  way  of  setoflf 
against  the  Doctor's  Letter,  which  we  have  quoted  above. 

"  There's  a  difference  between 

Old  Phillimore  and  Wjnne, 

And  I'll  tell  jou  the  reason  why  ; 

Old  Wynne  is  a  bore 

And  80  is  Phillimore; 

But  then  he  dont  spit  in  your  eye^^ 

Oar  readers  will  have  collected,  that  whatever  its  defects 
may  be,  this  correspondence  is  full  of  entertainment,  and 
in  many  respects,  of  very  important  poljtical  information  ; 
for  example,  how  pregnant  is  the  following  (II.  p.  171. »  C. 
Wynne,  to  the  D.  of  B.,  Dec.  1,  1824)  "Liverpool  talked 
to  me  for  some  time  to-day  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  He 
said  he  could  but  look  to  two  ways  in  which  the  question 
was  to  be  settled  finally,  either  to  give  up  the  Church  to 
the  Catholics,  or  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Bible  should 
convert  the  population.'*  Would  that  modern  Premiers 
would  hold  this  doctrine ;  and  we  believe  none  would  be 
found  credulous  enough  to  believe  in  or  rely  upon  the 
second  alternative.  We  have  said  enough  to  induce  all 
who  delight  (as  we  do  especially)  in  genuine  letters  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  this  publication.  But  we 
must  confine]  our  approval  to  the  original  documents,  for, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  office  of  editor  was  never 
less  efficiently  performed ;  there  being  a  total  absence  of 
anything  like  editorial  diligence  or  illustration  ;  and  the 
text  which  connects  the  correspondence,  being  of  the  most 
meagre  and  jejune  description.  How  differently  would  the 
duty  have  been  performed  if  these  important  papers  had 
had  the  luck  to  find  such  an  editor  as  Mr.  Ross,  of  whose 
excellence  we  have  ^elsewhere  had  the  pleasure  to  state 
our  opinion. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Letters  are  those 
of  Mr.  Plummer  Ward,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Tre- 
maine/*     The  following  are  specimens. 

'*  Meanwhile,  as  all  is  packed  up  for  the  present,  the  Duke  has 
been  to  amuse  himself  at  Mrs.  Arbuthnot's,  and  from  Mri>.  Arbuth- 
not's  to  Ladj  Jersej*8,  keeping  both  ladies,  and,  what  is  more, 
both  gentlemen,  in  good  humour.  He  has  been  cruelly  ill,  how- 
ever,  and  alarmed  every  body  with  his  looks,  denoting  what  Is  the 
fact,  a  total  want  of  power  to  sleep,  from  nights  perpetually  fever- 
ish. He  is  a  little  better,  but  still  not  well,  while  Lord  Liverpool 
VOL.  XLVI.-No.  XCI.  17 
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18  far  hotter  than  he  has  been  for  very  many  months.  Whether 
his,  and  the  Cliancellor's  retirement  after  next  Session  (which 
ministers  themselves  now  expect)  added  to  Gifford's  total  ineffi* 
ciency  in  politics  will  make  any  difference,  your  Graoe  can  hotter 
tell  than  I;  but  it  should  seem  that  an  Ultra  Government  could 
not  stand  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  been  sometimes  asked 
if  I  know  how  your  Grace  was  disposed,  which  of  course  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  answer,  even  had  I  known,  had  the  question 
proceeded  from  quarters  of  sufficient  consequence,  or  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  make  au  answer  necessary." — Vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

"  Lord  Prudhoe  is  just  returned  from  Sweden,  and  favoured  me 
with  a  visit,  which  I  mention,  because  he  says  it  is  a  pretty  well 
received  opinion  there,  that  there  will  be  a  revolution  soon  in  a 
quiet  way.  Tiie  King  is  utterly  without  consequence  or  personal 
interest.  Nobody,  not  even  the  meanest,  notices  him  whenever  he 
appears,  and  he  seems  powerless  even  with  the  soldiery.  There  is 
a  considerable  fooling  for  the  exiled  family,  and  some  for  Prince 
Oscar  ;  but  all  agree  as  to  the  nullity  of  Bernadotte !  All,  how. 
ever,  depends  upon  Russia  ;  and  to  judge  of  the  manner  and  lan- 
guage of  that  Embassy,  Lord  P says  nothing  can  he  more 

slighting.  They  call  him,  without  concealment,  the  Parvenu,  He 
sometimes  dines  with  the  ambassador,  and  goes  away  soon.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  table,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  before  all  the  company,  said,  'Well,  now  ike 
Parvenu  is  gone,  we  will  do  so  and  so,'  and  this  is  so  common  Lord 

P says,  that  it  challenged  no   sort  of  notice.     Bernadotte 

affects  the  greatest  consideration  for  us  which  does  not  help  him 
with  Russia.  In  particular,  he  has  given  mortal  offence  to  the 
magnanimous  by  having  ordered  his  minister  in  Spain,  in  all 
things  to  follow  the  politics  of  ours,  and  he  accordingly  identified 
himself  with  Sir  W.  A'Court.  There  are  other  sources  of  diflfor- 
euce  between  us  and  Russia,  of  which  we  may  possibly  hear  morei 
I  mean  the  question  of  sending  troops  to  Lisbon,  which  the  Emperor^ 
it  seems,  insists  shall  be  done,  but  which  we  not  only  refuse  our- 
selves, but  opposo  by  anybody  else.  The  discussion  had  been  yerj 
unpleasant,  and  was  noc  over  a  fortnight  ago.  Lord  Prudhoe  said 
Bloomfield  was  liked  at  Stockholm.  Not  so  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
haughty  and  distant,  thought  the  Swedes  bores  and  half-bred  ;  the 
ladies  did  not  dress  well  euough  to  come  between  the  wind  and  hie 
nobility,  and  the  hours  were  *  hideously'  unfashionable,  all  which 
opinions  he  was  by  no  means  at  pains  to  conceal." — ^VqL  iit  Ui 
133-4. 
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I. — The  History  of  Herodotus.  New  English  Version,  by  G. 
Rawlinson,  die,  assisted  bj  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Sir  J.  O.  Wil- 
kinson.   In  4  volumes.    Volume  III.    Murray,  1859. 

We  continue  our  notice  of  this  work  of  which,  on  its 
completion,  we  hope  .to  give  an  account  commensurate 
with  its'great  merits.  The  third  volume,  which  we  now 
announce,  contains  Books 4,  (Euterpe)  5^  (Terpsichore)  and 
6,  (Erato) ;  and  the  4th  Book  conducts  us  through  the 
Scythian  campaign  of  Darius,  and  the  author's  narrative 
of  Scythian  history,  customs,  &c.  We  are  next  caiTJed 
into  Lybia  and  Africa,  and  the  histories  of  Cyrene  and 
Barca  are  fully  developed.  This  book  is  illustrated  by 
three  essays,  (by  the  translator  we  presume,)  the  first  on 
the  Cymric  and  Celtic  races,  migrations,  language,  &c, 
the  second,  (on  the  Ethnography  of  the  European  Scythi- 
ans,) disproves  their  supposed  connection  with  the  Mon- 
gols, and  establishes  their  Indo-European  character  as  a 
race  distinct  from  Slaves,  Celts,  and  Teutons,  but  a  race 
now  extinct.  This  Essay  contains  a  list  of  all  the  Scythian 
words  of  which  the  meaning  is  certainly  known,  and  a  list 
also  of  those,  (being  names  of  gods,  men,  and  places,) 
the  nieaning  of  which  may  be  surmised.  By  a  careful 
examination  of  these  materials,  the  author  appears  to  us 
to  establish  satisfactorily  that  the  European  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  were  really  members  of  the  great  Indo-European 
family,  by  the  only  sure  test  of  their  language,  which  out 
of  a  very  small  number  of  words  presents  no  less  than 
thirty  to  forty  roots  capable  of  identification  with  well- 
known  Indo-European  terms.  To  lovers  of  this  species^  of 
inquiry  [the  investigation  is  full  of  interest.  The  third 
Essay  relates  to  the  Scythian  geography  of  Herodotus,  and 
contains  a  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the  Father  of 
History  against  the  adverse  theory  of  Niebuhr,  and  we 
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think  the  vindiCcatioii  is  complete.     The  5th  Book  carries 
the    reader  on    to    the   Persian    conquests    in  northern 
Europe,  and  contains  accounts  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
<kc.     It  then  returns  to  Asia,  with  the  stirring  events  at 
Miletus,   Sardis,   and   elsewhere,  ending  in  the  Ionian 
revolt.     That  great  revolution  led  to  to  connection  of  the 
eastern  world  with  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  early  histories 
of  whose  respective  constitutions  are  illustrated  by  two 
Essays,  which,  by    their  examination  of  the  conflicting 
theories  of  the  great  modern  writers  on  these  subjects, 
appear  to  us  to  bring  out  a  very  lucid  statement  of  many 
matters  on  which  it  nad  been  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  Therwall,  Grote,  Mure,  and  others,  on  numerous 
questions  of  political  history.     Those  who  study  constitu- 
tional history  cannot  fail  to  find  in  these  Essays  abundant 
materials  for  thought  and  instruction.     The  6th  Book  car- 
ries the  story  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  to  the  great  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  the  fate  of  Miltiades  ;  and  we  need  not 
say  how  stirring  is  the  narrative  of  these  events  of  world- 
wide fame.     The  story  of  this  celebrated  battle-field  is 
most  carefully  examined  and  illustrated  in  an  Essay  which 
appears  to  us  to  establish  the  real  relative  numbers  of  the 
combatants,  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the  attack,  the 
absence  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  the  marvellous  results 
of  the  action,  which  is  properly  classed  by  Professor  Creasy 
among  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  world.     We 
think,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  interesting**  Great  Battles,"' 
the  Professor  will  do  well  to  consider  the  light  thrown  on 
this  question  by  our  translator's  Essay.     The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  an  Herodotean  map  of  Scythia,  and  also  by 
an  excellent  map  of  the  Persian  satrapies,  which  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  volume.     In  addition  to 
the  maps,  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  illustrations  by  wood- 
cuts and  otherwise,  of  the  author's   text,  and  by  these 
means,  and  the  numerous  valuable  notes  of  the  translator, 
and  his  very  able  assistants,  the  work  has  been  rendered  a 
real  and  substantial  addition  to  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  numerous  and  interesting  topics  to  which  the  volume 
relates. 
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11. — Spiritual  Conferences.  Bj  F.  W.  Faber,  D.D.,  Priest  of  the 
Oratorj  of  St.  Philip  Nert.  London,  Dublin^  and  Derbj, 
Richardson  and  Son. 

We  have  received  in  due  course  this  very  valuable  work  ; 
but  regret  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  the  notice  of  it  which 
we  had  intended  for  this  Number.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
before  a  full  perusal,  it  is  well  worthy  of  this  illustrious 
author. 

III. —  Winchester  Pamphlets.  No.  I.  **  Delusions  and  Superstitions 
of  the  Irish  Catholics/'  discussed  in  a  series  of  Letters  between 
the  Rey.  C.  Bowen  and  the  Rev.  J.  OoUingridge.     Dolman,  1858. 

There  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  doubt  of  the  expediency 
of  tracing  to  its  source,  and  exposing  every  palpable  false- 
hood, which  may  be  put  forward  by  bigoted  hatred  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  practices.  A  more 
glaring  instance  of  monstrous  fiction  than  that  of  Mr. 
Bowen  at  Winchester,  in  November  1857,  and  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  "  Winchester  Pamphlet,"  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  :  but  the  falsehood  of  the  allegations 
is,  if  possible,  excelled  by  the  cowardly  and  impudent 
avowal  of  the  absence  of  even  one  tittle  of  evidence  m  sup- 
port of  any  part  of  the  case;  and  if  anything  can  carry 
conviction  to  our  erring  neighbours  of  the  real  nature  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  what  is  alleged  by  popular  preachers 
and  orators  to  our  prejudice,  it  will  be  such  well-merited 
chastisement  and  exposure  as  Mr.  OoUingridge  has 
inflicted  on  his  Rev.  correspondent.  If  No.  II.  of  the 
**  Winchester  Pamphlets*'  be  equal  to  its  predecessor 
it  will  well  deserve  the  approbation  of  every  impartial 
reader. 

IV — The  Patrons  of  Erin  ;  or,  some  account  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Brigid.  By  W.  G.  Todd,  D.D.  Catholic  Publishing  Company. 
London,  1859. 

Great  things  has  Dr.  Todd  done  for  us,  and  still  greater 
do  we  look  for  from  one  who  brings  to  the  work  a  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  knowledge,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  com- 
bined with  peculiar  fitness  for  the  duty  he  is  now  engaged 
in,  of  promoting  popular  and  devotional  reading  m  an 
attractive  form.  The  present  work  (which,  as  to  getting 
up,  size,  and  price,  is  most  creditable  to  the  Publishing 
Company,)  appears  to  us  to  be  a  model  of  the  sort  of 
reading  which  is  wanted  for  our  less  wealthy  classes,  and 
will  prove  as  we  hope  the  forerunner  of  a  very  long  series. 
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V. —  Winchester  Pamphlets,  No.  2.     Catholic  Publbhing  Companj. 
Londou:  Warren  Winchester. 

We  expressed  our  hope  of  the  continuance  of  this  series, 
and  we  are  not  disappointed.  No.  2  exposes  the  impos- 
ture of  a  person  who  called  herself  the  Baroness  de 
Camin,  and  who  pretended  to  have  heen  a  novice  in  a 
nunnery  at  Winchester,  from  which  her  husband  had  ena- 
bled her  to  escape,  and  who  is  reporte<l  in  the  Standard 
(July  2, 1858)  as  *'  a  young  woman  who  bore  every  indica- 
tion of  having  suffered  the  confinement  of  a  nunnery/' 
The  exertions  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Collingridge  com- 
pelled the  editor  of  the  "  Hampshire  Chronicle/*  who  had 
circulated  the  story,  to  admit  that  it  "was  without  the 
slightest  foundation,**  and  that  the  **  Baroness'*  never 
was  a  "novice,**  but  had  been  a  "domestic  servant" 
These  exposures  are  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
less  prejudiced  of  our  fellow  countryni<?n,  and  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The  Pamphlet  No. 
2,  contains  also  two  treatises,  "  Luther  and  St.  Paul/' and 
"  Church  of  England  and  the  Te  Deum,**  and  exhibits 
what  the  author  very  justlv  designates  two  manifest  impos- 
tures ;  but  for  the  particulars  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
this  useful  and  well-timed  little  work. 


YI. — Catholic  Association  for'  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness,  Under 
the  protection  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion.   London:  Burns  and  Lambert,  1859. 

This  little  work  contains  the  rules  of  an  admirable  soci* 
ety,  established  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Newport,  &c.,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, in  1867,  for  the  object  of  suppressing  drunkenness  aiid 
establishing  a  penny  bank  and  a  musical  association. 
And  there  is  the  promise  of  an  early  publication  of  the 
"Rules  for  the  Funeral  Society  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciation.^'  These  objects  must  command  the  sympathy, 
and,  we  hope,  will  receive  the  active  support  of  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  give 
circulation  to  its  objects  and  wants. 
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VII. — The  Imitation  of  the  Child  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  French, 
by  an  Irish  Catholio  Mother.  Catholic  Publishing  Society. 
London,  1859. 

This  little  work  conveys  most  valuable  instruction  for 
children,  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  two  children, 
which  are  of  great  simplicity,  beauty,  and  clearness.  The 
machinery  is,  that  an  elder  boy,  called  "  his  good  angel," 
instructs  his  junior  in  all  the  leading  duties  of  our  holy 
religion,  which  are  carried  step  by  step  through  the  day, 
from  awaking,  vising,  prayer,  mass,  meals,  scTiool,  work, 
recreation,  confession,  retiring  to  rest  and  sleep ;  to  which 
are  added,  discussions  on  the  duties  of  obedience,  &c., 
and  a  series  of  very  beautiful  instructions  on  *'  the  Imita- 
tion of  the  Child  Jesus,"  which  are  in  like  manner  carried 
through  the  duties  of  the  day.  The  work  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  service  in  the  instruction  of  children. 

VIII. — A  Lecture  on  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  1688-9.  By  the  Eer. 
Joseph  M'Cormick,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Regent  Church.  Wertheim 
and  Co.,  Judd  and  Glass.     London,  1859. 

We  presume  this  mass  of  insolent  bigotry  is  forwarded 
to  us  with  the  intention  of  raising  our  bile  and  provoking 
us  into  controversy.  But  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
observing  that  in  our  judgment  a  work  of  such  manifest 
unfairness  and  ferocity  is  calculated  to  serve  rather  than 
ii^jure  our  cause  wherever  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  not  pledged  to  its  war  cry  of  *'  no  surren- 
der. ^  We  regret  to  see  attached  to  it  the  name  of  the 
publishers  of  another  little  work  of  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  express  our  approval. 

IX.-^  TIte  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  In  two. 
vols:    London  :  Catholic  Puhlishing  Company,  1858. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Lingard's  immortal  work,  and 
that  in  a  cheap  and  accessible  form,  and  we  hail  its  ap- 
pearance with  very  great  satisfaction,  as  evidence  of  the 
demand  for  information  on  the  important  subjects  with 
which  it  deals ; — information  which  cannot  fail  to  remove 
prejudices  and  facilitate  the  return  of  our  more  enligh- 
tened erring  brethren  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The 
reprint  of  a  sterling  work  is  in  our  judgment  a  more 
important  service  than  the  publication  of  a  new  but  inferior 
one. 
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X.^Father  ConneU.    A  Tale  by  the  O'Hara  Familj.    New  Edition, 
870.     Dublin  :  O'Bjrae  and  Co.     1858. 

Our  readers  who  recollect  the  impression  produced  by 
this  true  picture  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Irish  people,  at 
its  first  appearance,  will  unite  witli  us  in  welcoming 
warmly,  this  cheap  and  excellent  reprint.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  we  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
Father  Connell.  The  phases  through  which  our  national 
literature  has  passed  since  that  time  have  made  us  feel 
more  strongly  what  we  then  wrote.  Others  of  the  O'Hara 
Tales  excel  it  in  variety  of  incident  and  interest  of  plot ; 
but  in  this  there  is  more  real  knowledge  of  the  depth  of 
the  Irish  character,  and  especially  of  its  simple  earnestness, 
and  sincerity,  the  depth  and  fervour  of  its  religious^  feel- 
ings, the  tenderness  of  the  domestic  affections,  even  in  the 
very  rudest  and  most  uncultivated ;  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  people  and  their 
much  calumniated  clergy.  Never  have  these  been  depicted 
with  so  much  vigour  and  truth  as  in  this  remarkable 
story. 

We  congratulate  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  a  truly  national  literature,  representing  the  modest  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  the  more  salient  characteristics  of  our 
people,  on  the  republication  of  **  Father  Conneir*  in  so 
cheap  and  attractive  a  form ;  and  we  augur  well  from  the 
selection  of  this,  as  we  believe,  the  first  publication  of  the 
new  firm  from  which  it  comes,  for  the  future  career  of  these 
enterprising  publishers. 


XT. — History  of  Frederick  II,  of  Prussia^  called  Frederick  the  GreaL 
Bj  Thomas  Carljle.  In  four  yolumes.  Vols.  I.-IL  London, 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

We  can  but  record  in  our  present  Number  the  publica- 
tion of  these  volumes,  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s 
long-promised  History  of  Frederick  the  Great.  They  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  more  than  an  introduction,  onlv 
carrying  the  history  down  to  the  death  of  Friedricn 
Wilhelm,  Frederick's  father  and  predecessor  on  the 
throne  of  Prussia.  But  they  exhibit  all  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  the  author^  and  all  his  peculiarities,  both 
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of  thought  and  manner.  The  subject  is  one  which  we 
have  long  desired  an  opportunity  of  examining ;  but  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled  to  reserve  till  our  next  Publica- 
tion the  notice  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  volumes  which  we  had 
prepared* 

XII. — Irish  Melodies,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments.  By 
Sir  John  Stevenson,  Mus.  Doc,  and  Characteristic  Words,  by 
Thomas  Moore  E^q.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Glover,  Esq. 
Dublin:  James  Duffy. 

The  expiration  of  the  copyright  of  the  first  and  by  far 
the  most  popular  division  of  the  Irish  Melodies  has  called 
into  the  field  a  host  of  rival  editors,  professing  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  the  entire  musical  public  what  lias 
hitherto  been  accessible  only  to  a  favoured  few.  Of  the 
several  editions  of  this  portion  of  the  Melodies  which  have 
appeared,  there  is  none  which  can  be  compared  with  that 
named  above,  for  accuracy,  convenience,  elegance  of  execu- 
tion, and  tastefulness  of  arrangement.  None  of  these  new 
editions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  contain  the  later  Melo- 
dies, the  copyright  of  which  is  still  unexpired.  But  from 
whatever  cause  it  has  arisen,  the  later  Melodies,  although 
many  of  them  are  among  the  happiest  emanations  of  the 
pen  of  Moore,  have  never  attained,  even  in  Ireland,  that 
universal  and  enthusiastic  popularity  with  which  all  the 
early  numbers  were  received  ;  and  thus  it^  happens  that 
the  first  six  numbers,  which  are  comprised  in  Mr.  Duffy's 
edition,  contain,  with  hardly  an  exception,  all  those  popu- 
lar songs  which  have  become  household  treasures  in 
almost  every  Irish  home. 

Among  Mr.  Duffy's  many  services  to  the  literature  of 
our  country,  there  is  none  which  will  be  more  gratefully 
acknowledged.  It  supplies  all  that  was  needed  to  make 
Moore  what  he  always  aspired  to  be,  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  name,  the  Bard  of  Erin« 
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XIII. —  The  PsaJtM^  Booh  of  Wisdom  and  Canticle  of  Canticles,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  diligentlj  compared  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  being  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
Douaj  Version,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  bj  Francis 
Patrick  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore:  Luoai 
Brothers. 

Archbishop  Kenrick  is  making  great  progress  in  his 
important  midertaking.  The  present  portion  of  his  revised 
Douay  Version  is  dedicated  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  well  maintains  the  high  character  of  the 
portion  which  has  preceded  it.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
any  critical  examination  or  remarks,  but  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  in  the  Archbishop's  very  valuable  notes 
they  will  find  an  immense  quantity  of  important  and 
interesting  illustration,  in  collecting  which  numerous  and 
varied  sources  of  information  have  been  explored  with  veiy 
great  industry  and  discretion. 

XIV. — Blind  Amos  and  his  Velvet  PnncipUs.  Bj  Edwin  Paxton  Hood. 
London  :  Judd  and  Glass,  1859. 

There  is  great  merit  in  this  little  work,  which  contains 
"  Proverbs  and  Parables  for  Young  Folk/*  and  which  are 
conveyed  through  the  doings  and  sayings  of  "  Blind 
Amos/'  who,  with  his  granddaughter  MelTy,  goes  about 
to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power,  by  means  of  the  "Velvet 
Principle,*'  i.e.,  the  use  of  soft  words  and  kind  actions, 
which  turn  away  wrath.  The  stories  are  very  well  told, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  absence  of  sectarian 
bigotry,  though  (as  we  collect)  the  author  is  the  pastor  of 
the  "  Oxford  Road  Chapel.**  We  strongly  recommend 
this  work  to  our  readers. 

XV. — Man  and  his  Dwelling- Place  ;  an  Essay  towards  tho  Interpret 
tation  of  Nature.     Loudon  :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son,  1859. 

This  work  gives  us  very  serious  pain,  because  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  in  its  writer  an  anxious  yeaniing  after 
sometliing  spiritual,  and  yet,  to  our  conception,  eveiy  line 
of  his  book  is  a  complete  abnegation  of  every  part  of  real 
religion.  Every  received  idea  of  existence.  Sin,  Salva- 
tion, Heaven,  is  to  be  rooted  out,  and  a  new  set  of  funda* 
mental  ideas  is  to  be  adopted  and  applied  to  human 
existence.  We  will  not  venture  to  deal  with  such  a  work 
iu  any  other  way  than  by  exhorting  our  Catholic  readers 
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to  spare  themselves  the  uneasiness  to  which  we  have 
exposed  ourselves,  at  finding  how  awful  may  be  the  con- 
clusions to  which  a  pious  mind  may  be  driven  when 
deprived  of  the  guidance  of  infallible  authority. 

X  yi. — Christian  Considerations ;  or  Dewut  Meditations  for  Every  Day 
in  tk$  Tear.  By  Father  Grasset,  S.J.  Translated  from  the 
Frenoh  by  Mrs.  Dorsey.  First  American  edition.  New  York : 
O'Shea,  1858. 

From  the  preface  we  Ifeam  that  of  the  pious  author  of 
this  excellent  work  it  is  known  only  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  great  society,  and  published  this  work  in  1683,  nine 
years  before  his  death.  It  had  a  large  circulation  in 
France  and  Germany,  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  now 
made  known  to  the  American  and  English  reader  for  the 
first  time.  The  Meditations  are  eminently  practical  and 
suggestive,  and  are'  so  short  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
even  the  most  busy,  for  the  most  part  falling  short  of  a 
page,  and  each  of  them  is  followed  by  "  Words  of  Scrip- 
ture,'* which  are  selected  for  enforcement  of  the  subject  of 
the  day's  meditation.  The  man  of  the  world,  who  will 
abstract  from  his  ordinary  pursuits  time  enough  to  read 
through  these  short  portions  of  soiritual  food,  and  can 
acquire  the  habit  of  turning  his  tnoughts  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  short  intervals  of  business,  to  the  subjects  thus 
propounded,  will  find  himself  to  be  a  man  of  God  as  well 
as  a  man  of  the  world;  and  in  the  course  of  his  yearly 
passage  through  our  author's  volume,  he  will  find  that  he 
nas  received    instruction    of  the    highest    class  for   his 

Suidance  in  every  emergency  and  conflict  of  duty,  in  which 
e  can  possibly  find  himself  in  need  of  assistance  and  pro* 
tection.  The  obligations  of  the  Catholics  of  the  uuited 
kinffdom  to  those  of  America  are  rapidly  increasing,  but 
we  believe  that  very  few  contributions  will  be  found  more 
valuable  than  that  which  we  now  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  our  readers,  but  especially  to  those  who  can  spare  only 
a  short  space  for  the  gi*eat  duty  of  meditation. 

XVlh—The  Healing  Art,  the  Right  Band  of  the  Church.    By  Thera- 
peutes.     Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox,  1859. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  who  can  bring  to  this 
interesting  subject  a  great  amount  of  learning,  and  in 
many  respects  very  accurate  conceptions,  should  deface  his 
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work  with  an  incredible  amount  of  auti-CatholIc  bigotry. 
In  his  second  chapter  he  discusses  the  curative  use  of  oil, 
and  comments  with  great  force  on  Mark  vi.,  12, 13,  "  The 
twelve  went  out  and  preached  that  men  should  repent,  and 
they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  that 
were  sick,  and  healed  them/'  and  in  this  regard  describes 
them  as  ''  the  most  complete  exponents  of  the  character, 
position,  and  purposes  of  their  Master/'  It  seems,  there- 
fore, strange  that  he  should  ignore  the  inspired  directions 
of  one  of  these  very  apostles  on  this  very  subject,  and 
should  bring  himself  (p.  82)  to  describe  the  sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction  as  **  a  mean  and  incomprehensible  rite," 
as  '*  absurd  and  pitiful,'*  although  he  proceeds  to  admit 
that  it  is  "  based  upon  views  quite  as  consistent  with 
divine  truth  as  many  other  ideas  on  this  subject  which  are 
cherished  even  in  Protestant  churches."  In  page  171  our 
author  asserts  that  an  almost  universal  prejudice  prevails 
against  any  alliance  of  medicine  with  the  priesthood,  and 
he  t^ilks  of  '*  the  evils  and  abuses  which  attended  the  dis- 
charge of  it  by  priests  and  religious  orders."  After  these 
specimens  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  recommend  the 
perusal  of  this  work,  and  we  can  do  so  only  to  those  who 
may  be  curious  to  look  over  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  very  interesting  matter  to  which  very  few  of  us  can 
otherwise  command  a  ready  access. 

XVIII. — A  New  English  Grammar.  Bj  M.  D.  Eavauagh,  of  UniTeritit j 
College,  London.     Loudou  :  Catholic  Publishing  Campanj,  1859. 

This  little  work  is  entitled  in  a  considerable  decree  to 
the  merit  which  it  claims  of  simplicity  combined  with 
systematic  arrfingement.  In  addition  to  **  Grammar," 
cis  usually  dealt  with,  the  author  has  chapters  on  *'  Deri- 
vation" and  **  Composition,"  which  although  by  no  means 
profound,  or  as  regards  the  latter,  very  correct,  accord- 
ing to  our  judgment,  yet  are  well  calculated  to  assist  the 
young  for  whom  it  is  intended.  There  is  a  l?irge  assort- 
ment of  examples ;  and  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
contents  of  this  work  wouM  be  found  of  service  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  so-called  **  educated"  population. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Resa  til  Norden  af  M.  A.  Gastren.  (Travels  to  the 
North,  bj  Matthias  Alexander  Gastren.)  1  toI.  8vo.,  1852. 
Helsingfors. 

2.  De  la  Finlande^  par  Leouzon  le  Due.  (On  Finland.  Bj  Leouzon 
le  Due.)    2  vols.  8yo.  Paris,  1845. 

IT  is  not  easy  now  to  find  a  portion  of  Europe  unvisited 
by  English  tourists,  undescribed  in  some  brilliantly 
coloured  book  of  travels,  and  even  unnoticed  by  English 
sportsmen,  though  containing  abundance  of  game  both 
for  the  rifle  and  the  salmon  rod.  Yet  not  only  is  this  the 
case  in  regard  to  Northern  Russia  in  Europe,  but  east- 
ward of  the  Dwina  between  Archangel  and  the  Oural, 
the  wild  Samoiede  is  a  stranger  to  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, while  the  half  converted  Lapp  on  the  Western 
shore  of  the  White  Sea,  still  makes  in  secret,  offerings  to 
his  rude  divinities,  ?  and  more  than  half  believes  in 
Wainamoinen  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Finnish  mytho- 
logy. From  the  confines  of  Norway  to  the  boundaries  of 
Asia,  there  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
a  desolate  barren  tract,  but  yet  not  entirely  uninhabited, 
nor  destitute  of  objects  of  interest.  No  English  travel- 
ler in  recent  times  has  visited  this  coast,  no  tourist  has 
sketched  its  features,  no  scientific  explorer  from  this 
country  has  deemed  it  worthy  of  examination.  During 
the  war  the  English  public  heard  of  Archangel  and  of  the 
White  Sea,  of  Kola,  and  of  the  great  Solovetskoi  monas- 
tery, but  few,  if  any,  know  the  stern  features  of  Russian 
Lappmark,  or  the  still  wilder  scenes  of  the  Samoiede 
Tundra.     Indeed,  Finland  itself^  whose  shores  are  visible 
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to  the  traveller,  as  he  sfcams  up  to  Cronstadt,  is  hardly- 
better  known.  There  is  no  striking  and  magnificent 
scenery  ;  no  huge  precipices  and  mighty  waterfalls  ;  it  is  n 
land  of  lake  and  forest  nearly  in  a  primitive  condition, 
unprovided  with  easy  modes  of  transport,  and  destitute  of 
accommodation  for  travellers.  ^  A  few  adventurous  anglers 
have  tried  a  river  or  two  within  the  Russian  frontier,  but 
have  wisely  abstained  from  chronicling  their  success, 
while  the  ships'  captains  and  naval  officers  who  have  tra- 
versed the  White  Sea  during  the  open  season  have  rarely 
ventured  to  land,  and  have  added  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  Of  late  years  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  collected  many  documents  of  great  value  rela- 
tive to  the  different  countries  that  own  her  sway,  and  has 
engaged  men  of  science  of  every  nation,  but  chiefly  Ger- 
mans, to  investigate  the  languages,  natural  history  and 
antiquities  of  these  different  districts.  Unfortunately  few 
of  the  works  published  in  Russia  on  this  subject  have  arrived 
in  this  country,  and  not  many  of  our  countrymen  are 
competent  to  understand  the  languages  in  which  they  are 
composed.  The  two  works  here  noticed  are  both  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  Russian  territoiy  alone,  and  to  that 
part  of  it  which  comprises  Finland,  and  the  still  wilder 
districts  on  the  west  side  of  the  White  Sea.  Matthias 
Alexander  Castren  visited  Russian  Lappland  on  several 
different  occasions,  traversing  the  northern  coasts  from  the 
Varanger  fiord  to  the  river  Dwina,  and  penetrating  in 
various  directions  through  the  country  to  ^  obtain  -a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  features  and  of  its  widely  scat- 
tered inhabitants.  Leouzon  le  Due  spent  his  time  in 
Ilelsingfors,  in  the  society  of  the  elite  of  Finland's  gen- 
try, but  he  has  given  us  valuable  information  relative 
to  the  present  condition  of  that  country,  since  it  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  great  Russian  Czar.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Finnish  literature  there  are  few  more  honoured 
names  than  that  of  Castren.  By  his  lectures  and 
researches  on  the  Finnish  mythology,  by  the  sparkling 
story  of  his  travels,  and  by  his  immense  labours  in  eluci- 
dating the  various  dialects  and  languages  of  Karelia, 
Lappmark,  and  Finland,  he'won  imperishable  fame  in 
Russia  and  in  Sweden.  In  the  latter  country,  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Kalewala,  the  wondrous  epic  poem  embracing 
so  much  of  the  Finnish  mythology,  excited  great  atten- 
tion.   In  the  year  1852  however,  a  sudden  stop  was  pnt 
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to  his  labours  by  severe  illness,  which,  to  the  regret  of  all 
his  friends,  and  to  the  irreparable  loss  to  science,  termi- 
nated in  an  early  death.  His  great  work  on  the  mytho- 
logy of  Finland  and  many  philological  essays  of  great 
value  were  left  unfinished,  but  some  of  these  have  sinco 
been  published  in  their  incomplete  condition. 

Castren  was  a  Finlander  by  birth,  and  at  an  early  age 
his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  great  stores  of  song 
and  of  tradition  preserved  in  the  wild  regions  of  his  native 
country.  Through  his  exertions,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  collection  of  mythic  epic  poems  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Kalevala,  first  noticed  by  For  than,  and  sub- 
sequently gathered  and  arranged  in  regular  order  by  Dr. 
Lonnrot,  were  made  known  to  the  northern  world  by  an 
excellent  Swedish  translation.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Kalevala  was  translated  into  German  by  Schiefner,  and 
half  of  Leouzou  le  Due's  work  on  Finland  is  occupied  by 
a  prose  version  of  the  same  epic,  which  is  not  more  dull 
or  more  faithful  to  the  original  than  such  versions  gene- 
rally are.  To  the  English  public,  the  mystic  Kalevala 
is  almost  unknown,  though  Longfellow  has  recently  made 
popular  its  measure,  by  adopting  it  in  his  much  admired 
poem  of  Hiawatha.  No  translation  however,  can  approach 
the  mellifluous  cadences  of  the  original  Finnish  verse. 
But  the  subject  of  Finnish  literature  with  the  Kalevala 
and  Kanteletar  of  Dr.  Lonnrot  must  be  defeiTed  to 
another  time ;  we  speak  here  of  Castren  only  as  a  traveller, 
and  of  northern  Russia  in  a  physical  point  of  view. 

Castren  set  out  on  his  first  northern  journey  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  1838.  On  that  day  he  left  the  town  of 
Tornea  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  proceeded 
up  the  Toniea  river  as  far  as  Muonioniska,  a  station  well- 
known  to  those  who  have  studied  Edward  DanM  Clarke's 
or  Sir  Arthur  de  Capel  Brooke's  northern  travels.  Here 
he  diverged  from  the  ordinary  route  leading  to  Alten, 
and  made  his  way  up  the  country  to.  the  north-east, 
along  the  line  of  the  Tana  river,  which  separates  Norway 
from  Russia.  This  great  stream  is  now  not  entirely 
unknown  to  English  sportsmen ;  it  contains  salmon  of 
immense  size  and  in  great  plenty,  and  like  the  Alten 
and  the  Namsen  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 
Englishmen,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  poorer  brethren  of 
the  cmfc.  Perhaps  ere  these  lines  are  in  print,  some 
of  our  adventurous  countrymen  may  have  fouud  their 
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way  into  Russian  Liippmark,  and  have  fished  the  streams 
which  flow  from  tlie  great  Enare  hike,  or  that  which  passes 
the  town  of  Kola,  the  last  outpost  of  Russian  civiliza- 
tion in  the  north.  It  was  towards  the  great  Enare  lake 
that  Castren  directed  his  journey.  The  mode  of  travel- 
ling was  exactly  that  pursued  in  North  America  between 
the  lakes  and  the  Red  River  settlements,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Their  light  boat  had  to  be  dragged  over  long  and 
heavy  '*  portages;"  they  had  to  shoot  down  fierce  rapids, 
and  pole  their  way  slowly  up  shallow  rushing  streams. 
The  travellers  carried  no  tent,  but  bivouacked  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  preferring,  at  that  fine  season  of  the 
year,  a  couch  in  the  open  air,  to  the  filthy  noisome  huts  of 
the  Laplanders.  In  this  wild  district  the  spirit  of  ancient 
legendary  lore  was  not  extinguished.  One  of  his  boatmen 
on  the  Peld()joki  surprised  Castren  by  striking  up  a  song 
of  Wainamoinen,  the  great  hero  of  the  Kalevala,  but  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  a  native  of  Karelia,  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  and  which  has  ever  been  the 
home  of  Finnish  song  and  legend.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Russian  Lappmark  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  the  mountain  Lapps,  who  range  the 
hills  with  their  reindeer,  are  many  of  them  still  pagans^ 
paying  reverence  to  their  ''Seitas,'*  or  rude  deities  of 
stone,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  their  magicians  *'  Schamap- 
nen*'  when  visited  by  sickness  or  misfortune.  It  is  curious 
in  the  far  north  to  find  the  well-known  legend  of  Fingal 
and  the  baby  perpetuated  in  the  story  of  Olof.  This  was 
a  celebrated  Lapland  hero,  who  passed  his  days  in  con- 
stant strife  with  the  Karelians,  and  at  length  a  party  of 
that  nation  swore  to  kill  him  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Olof  beinjf  aware  of  their  intention,  and  seeing  them 
approach,  dragged  up  to  his  mountain  home  a  ponderous 
fir-tree,  and  laid  it  before  his  door,  hiding  himself  after- 
wards in  the  adjoining  forest.  His  foes  now  approached, 
and  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  tree,  inquired  who  had 
borne  such  a  ponderous  log  up  the  steep  mountain  side. 
She  answered  that  Olofs  son  had  done  this,  and  forthwith 
his  foes  departed,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  encounter  an 
individual  whose  son  exhibited  such  gigantic  strength. 

Paiwo,  or  Paiwya,  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to 
Christianity  in  these  wild  regions.  His  conversion  toolc 
place,  it  is  supposed,  about  200  years  ago,  and  his  memory 
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IS  still  held  ill  honour  amidst  the  Lapps  and  Fins.  All 
his  three  sons  were  famous  warriors,  and  all  spent  their 
days  in  constant  warfare  with  the  Russians^  who  were  even 
then  slowly  forcing  their  way  into  the  country.  Isak,  the 
second  son  of  old  Paiwo,  was  a  celebrated  archer,  and  his 
deeds  rival  those  of  our  English  Robin  Hood. 

"  It  is  recorded  that  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Russians  that 
entered  Lapland  to  plunder,  there  was  a  man  clothed  from  head  to 
foot  in  copper  armour,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  inyulnerable.  This 
coat  of  proof  entailed,  however,  the  inconvenience  that  the  indivi- 
dual encased  in  it  could  not  feed  himself,  but  his  meals  were 
administered  to  him  by  his  attendants.  Isak  had  long  followed  this 
redoubtable  party,  and  one  day  from  his  ambush  he  watched  the 
moment  when  the  copper-clad  warrior  opened  his  mouth  to  receive 
a  savoury  morsel  held  out  to  him  on  a  fork  by  his  attendant,  when, 
with  unerring  precision,  Isak  launched  a  shaft  from  his  bow,  and 
hitting  the  end  of  the  fork  drove  it  deep  into  his  enemy's  throat, 
inflicting  a  fatal  wound."  (p.  22.) 

To  the  name  of  the  third  son  of  Paiwo  is  attached  the 
legend  so  universal  over  the  north  of  Europe,  of  his  having 
acted  as  guide  to  a  party  of  marauding  Russians,  who  by 
night  were  traversing  the  frozen  slopes  on  snow  shoes. 
With  torch  in  hand  the  son  of  old  Paiwo  led  the  way  at  a 
fearful  rate,  till  on  reaching  the  brink  of  a  precipice  he 
dashed  the  torch  into  the  gloomy  depths  beyond,  turned 
rapidly  aside,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
enemies  dash  over  the  cliff,  misled  by  the  light  he  had 
cast  from  him. 

Such  were  the  wild  traditions  with  which  Erik  and 
Jessio,  our  traveller's  two  boatmen,  beguiled  the  labours 
of  this  terrible  journey.  Seated  by  their  bivouack  fires  at 
nighty  and  warmed  by  the  brandy  bottle,  the  unfailing 
means  of  opening  the  heart  and  refreshing  the  memory  of 
a  Russian  Lapp,  or  of  a  Finlander,  they  would  relate  or 
sing  to  him  legend  after  legend,  all  stamped  with  their 
peculiar  Finnish  character,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
pagan  origin.  At  length,'  after  many  difficulties  and 
dangers,  they  reached  the  great  inland  lake  of  Enare,  in 
latitude  69,  and  not  far  from  the  Norwegian  frontier.  In 
fact,  that  frontier  extends  along  the  shore  between  the 
lake  and  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  point  beyond  which  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  does  not  extend,  and  where 
the  ocean  is  closed  by  ice  throughout  the  winter.     It  is 
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this  narrow  strip  of  land  belonging  to  Norway  that  is  so 
coveted  by  the  Russian  government,  and  so  obstinately 
refused  by  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  the  possession  of  it 
would  give  to  Russia  an  open  winter  luirbonr  in  the 
northern  ocean.  As  our  traveller  approached  the  Euare 
lake,  the  frightful  barrenness  of  the  Lapland  hills  was 
replaced  by  gently  swelling  pastures,  the  river  no  longer 
rushed  on  as  an  impetuous  torrent,  bat  flowed  gently 
through  the  grassy  plains.  To  his  great  astonishment  he 
found  here,  instead  of  the  wretched  Lapland  huts,  some 
well-built  Finnish  houses,  surrounded  with  meadows  and 
pastures  and  other  evidences  of  cultivation.  The  hamlet 
of  Kyro,  at  which  he  had  arrived,  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ivalo,  which  flows  into  the  Enare  lake.  The- settle- 
ment was  founded  several  years  ago  by  an  emigrant  from 
Kittilii,  one  of  the  most  impoverished  villages  on  the  route 
from  Alton  to  Tornea.  At  first  it  did  not  prosper,  for  the 
wolves  devoured  the  flocks,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
proprietor  appeared  one  day  at  Kittila,  after  years  of 
absence,  and  disposed  to  a  near  relative  of  the  house  and 
lands  of  Kyro,  which  he  represented  as  in  good  condition, 
and  as  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ivalo  river.  ^  Thomas 
Kyro,  who  purchased  the  property,  set  out  with  his  wife  in 
the  early  spring  to  take  possession  of  his  newl^-acquired 
farm.  While  Thomas  steered  his  boat  laden  with  house- 
hold utensils  down  the  rapids  of  the  Ivalojoki,  his  wife 
conducted  their  flocks  along  the  banks.  When  they 
reached  the  indicated  spot  thoy  found  it  utterly  desolate, 
not  a  house  nor  a  trace  of  cultivation  was  to  be  seon.^  But 
Thomas  Kyro  was  nothing  daunted,  he  was  a  true  pioneer 
in  the  wilderness. 

*'  If  there  was  no  house/'  said  he,  as  he  told  his  story  to  Casfcren, 
*'  there  was  at  lea^t  wood  wherewith  to  build  one,  nor  did  we 
require  a  horse  to  drag  the  timber  from  the  forest,  for  I  felled  all 
the  trees  we  wanted  on  this  very  spot  where  the  house  now  stands. 
I  have  conyerted  the  sandy  flat  before  tlie  house  into  a  green 
meadow,  and  this  now  feeds  tliirty  cows  and  sixty  sheep.  '  Ah  !* 
broi'o  in  his  wife,  'but,  Thomas,  you  have  not  told  the  gentleman 
that  the  wolves  destroyed  iu  one  night  tlie  whole  of  our  sixty  sheep.' 
^  True,  true,  they  did  so,  but  have  we  not  received  a  silvor  medal 
for  our  perseverance,  and  a  silver  cup,  too,  out  of  which  two  greafc 
noblemen  have  dono  us  the  honour  to  drink  ?' "  (p.  40.) 

Leaving  Kyro  and  its  hrave  colonists^  our  traveller 
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floated  down  the  Ivalo  into  the  great  lake  of  Enare.  The 
compass  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  rude  navigators  of 
this  mland  sea.  His  boatmen  dared  not  venture  on  the  lake 
at  night,  for  at  sunset  heavy  mists  rise  from  the  cold  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  shroud  the  countless  islands  of  the 
lake  in  darkness.  On  the  island  of  lutuaJi,  where  there  is 
a  Lapp  village,  our  traveller  remained  for  some  days.  The 
Lapp  population  on  the  banks  of  the  Enare  lake  are  now 
all  Fish-Lapps,  living  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of 
the  lake.  They  are  all  Christians,  and  are  many  degrees 
advanced  in  civilization  beyond  their  brethren  of  the 
mountain  and  of  the  forest. 

From  the  Enare  lake  Castren  had  another  arduous 
journey  to  the  parsonage  of  Utsjoki,  on  the -Tana,  which 
here  divides  Russia  from  Norway.  Here  he  found  the 
well  known  Lutheran  pastor^  Stockfleth,  who  had  devoted 
himself  for  many  years  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare of  the  Lapps.  Stockfleth  was  evidently  a  man  of 
superior  genius  and  energy,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  these  far  northern  regions.  Instead  of  shutting  himself 
up  in  winter  in  his  comfortable  dwelling,  he  made  friends 
with  the  wild  population  for  many  miles  around,  traversing 
the  wastes  on  snow  shoes,  camping  out  in  the  bitter  cold 
of  a  Lapland  winter  under  the  shelter  of  a  friendly  snow- 
drift, or  flying  with  his  rein-deer  sledge  over  the  frozen 
waters  of  the  lakes.  He  repaired  the  ruined  church,  re- 
built the  parsonage,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
brought  his  young  bride  from  Finland  to  this  desolate 
spot.  She  too  must  have  been  a  woman  of  no  ordinary 
spirit  to  undertake  such  a  fearful  journey,  sleeping  night 
after  night  in  her  sledge  in  the  open  air,  while  the  wolves 
howled  around  them,  and  the  snow  drifted  over  their  heads 
till  it  formed  a  canopy  over  their  couch.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  Utsjoki,  and  a  young  friend  who  had  accompa- 
nied them,  (what  English  bridesmaid  would  undertake  such 
ajouniey?)  assisted  in  putting  their  new  dwelling  into 
order.  One  night  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when 
Stockfleth  himself  was  absent  on  a  journey,  the  parsonage 
took  fire,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground,  the  ladies  barely 
escaping  with  their  lives.  Stockfleth  thus  described  his 
feelings  on  his  return : — 

■  "  It  was  a  fearful  moment  when,  two  days  after  th«  fi'     t  ««,    , 
iit  sight  of  the  smoking  ruins  of  mj  dwelling.  My  \ 

\ 
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with  its  long  daj*s  journey  of  forty  miles,  could  not  accelerate  its 
pace,  and  I  sprang  out  of  the  sledge,  threw  off  my  heavy  clothing, 
and  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  spot.  Meanwhile  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  to  Sodankyla,  the  nearest  dwelling  to  the  south,  was  a 
distance  of  95  miles,  while  Vadsoe,  on  the  north,  was  still  further 
off,  and  moreover  that  my  poor  wife  was  now  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy. There  were  two  or  three  roofless  huts  standing  apart  from 
the  ruins  of  the  main  building,  but  not  a  living  being  could  I  see 
about  the  place.  The  horrible  dread  pressed  upon  me  that  my 
wife  and  her  companion  had  either  perished  in  the  flames,  or  that 
if  they  had  escaped  this  danger  they  had  been  frozen  to  death  in 
endeavouring  to  make  their  way  over  the  mountains.  But  the  next 
moment  they  both  emerged  from  one  of  the  roofless  dwellings."—- 
p.  G3. 

In  civilized  life,  where  assistance  and  the  kind  sympa- 
thy of  neighbours  are  always  to  be  found,  a  fire  is  no  ordi- 
nary calamity^  but  in  a  desert  like  Utsjoki,  it  is  a  visitation 
indeed. 

From  Utpjoki  Castren  turned  southwards  to  the  head 
of  the  Enare  lake,  and  thence  to  Sombio  and  Sodankyla. 
In  Sombio  he  found  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  starvation.  For  seventeen  years  in  succession 
the  Autumn  frosts  had  ruined  their  scanty  harvests,  and 
they  were  now  no  longer  able  to  procure  even  the  bark 
bread,  half  birch  bark  and  half  oatmeal,  which  is  used 
in  Finland  in  times  of  scarcity.  They  were  reduced 
to  substitute  straw  for  the  oatmeal,  and  this  year  even 
that  miserable  resource  had  failed.  The  ground  bark 
was  now  mixed  with  grass,  the  Cerastium  vulgare, 
and  on  this  miserable  fare  they  attempted  to  prolong 
their  existence.  Many  novr  thought  of  emigrating  to 
the  shores  of  East  Finmark,  where  they  would  be  able 
to  obtain  from  the  sea  a  scanty  living. 

As  the  river  Luiro  was  too  shallow  for  a  boat,  Cas- 
tren determined  to  make  his  way  on  foot  to  ttie'  church 
of  Sodankylii,  through  the  fearful  morasses  that  oxtend 
in  this  direction  for  nearly  forty  miles.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  procure  a  guide.  \  At 
length  a  man  presented  himself  as  a  conductor,  avenVg 
that  he  had  repeatedly  traversed  these  dreaded  marshchE^t 
both  when  drunk  and  when  sober,  and  by  night  as  weH 
as  by  day.  Such  a  guide  was  invaluable,  and  accord-r 
ingly  the  next  morning  they  set  out  on  their  expedition! 

"  The  sun  had  hardly  risen  when  we  commenced  our  journey^ 
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At  first  oar  way  led  through  a  pleasant  and  drj  tract  of  ground, 
but  ere  long  this  was  exchanged  for  the  hideous  and  dangerous 
marsh.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  terror  that  I  first  set  foot 
on  these  quaking  bogs,  which  were  in  part  covered  with  moss,  and 
elsewhere  showed  only  the  bare  surface  of  mud»  Our  guide  seemed 
to  share  our  anxieties,  but  we  encouraged  him  to  proceed  bj  copious 
supplies  of  food  and  brandy.  Armed  with  a  pole  of  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  he  walked  before  us,  carefully  sounding  the  depths  as  he 
advanced*  We  were  cautioned  to  follow  exactly  in  his  footsteps, 
as,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  traverse  these  morasses,  he  could 
diecern  at  once  the  spots  on  which  it  was  safe  to  tread.  From 
time  to  time  he  caused  us  to  halt,  while  he  walked  on  before, 
sounding  the  depths  of  the  mud,  and  then,  when  the  dangerous 
part  was  passed,  he  turned  to  us,  and  directed  us  by  his  voice  and 
staff  to  follow  him.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  preserve  ones  presence 
of  mind  on  these  occasions,  for  the  guide's  footsteps  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  surface  rose  and  fell  with  our  weight,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  At  intervals  we  came  upon  small  rocky  emi- 
nences, where  the  surface  was  dry,  and  these  to  our  exhausted 
limbs  seemed  a  soft  couch  of  repose.  Here  our  guide  never  failed 
to  demand  fresh  supplies  of  meat  and  drink,  and  in  return  he  im- 
parted to  us  numerous  tales  of  hairbreadth  adventures  and  escapes. 
One  day  he  had  a  curious  adventure  with  a  bear.  Returning  from 
the  church  he  came  upon  a  she  bear,  with  her  two  cubs,  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  tree.  He  was  very  drunk  at  the  time,  but  had 
sense  enough  to  reflect  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  attack  these 
animals  while  he  was  in  this  condition.  He  accordingly  laid  him- 
self down  close  to  the  tree  to  sleep  the  liquor  away,  hoping  to  be  a 
match  for  the  bears  when  sober.  When  he  awoke  the  bears  were 
still  ensconced  in  the  tree,  and  he  proceeded  to  load  his  gun.  Ho 
now  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  he  had  only  a  single  bullet, 
and  that  beside  this  his  whole  ammunition  consisted  of  a  fragment 
of  lead  and  a  rusty  nail.  Nothing  daunted  he  contrived  to  kill  the 
she  bear  with  the  bullet,  and  the  cubs  fell  to  the  bit  of  lead  and  the 
rusty  nail." — p.  76. 

Ill  1839  Castren  visited  the  western  shores  of  the  White 
Sea^  or  Russian  Karelia^  the  true  laud  of  Finnish  song. 
Here  he  collected  many  legends  and  poems,  but  was  not 
always  successful,  and  occasionally  ran  some  risks  in  his 
pursuit  of  information.  In  Sotkumaa  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  fled  from  his  presence,  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  woods,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  tax  gatherer. 
One  old  woman,  a  famous  siuger,  and  renowued  for  her 
legendary  lore,  remained  behind,  and  to  her  he  addressed 
himself.  Her  reception  of  the  traveller  was  not  the  most 
amiable. 
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**  Hardly  had  I  said  a  fow  words  to  bor,  when  she  raised  the 
broom  in  hor  hand  in  a  threatening  attitude,  evidently  intending  to 
drive  me  bodily  out  of  the  house.  She  soon,  however,  calmed  down, 
and  then  repeated  to  me  the  following  lepfond.  Once  there  was  a 
youth  who  had  determined  to  become  a  famous  minstrel  of  song. 
For  this  purpose  he  placed  himself  under  the  most  renowned  mas- 
ters of  the  art ;  but  all  assured  him  that  he  never  could  become  a 
proficient  in  song.  At  length  the  god  Manalainen  appeared  to  him, 
and  enquired  the  cause  of  his  distress.  On  his  making  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  hopeless  state,  Manalainen  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  far  away  into  a  desert  place,  where  he  suddenly  left  him. 
Then  broke  forth  in  the  youth's  breast  the  full  tide  of  song,  unlocked 
by  the  influence  of  solitude  and  desertion.  The  old  woman  immedi* 
atcly  applied  this  legend  to  my  supposed  position,  telling  me  not  to 
search  for  legends  and  songs  in  Karelia,  but  to  seek  them  in  my  own 
heart."— (p.  91.) 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  our  traveller  fell  in  with  the  sect 
of  the  llaskolniks^  the  Covenanters  of  the  Russian  Church. 
These  are  a  band  of  separatists  from  the  Established 
Greek  faith,  and  they  entertain  the  fixed  conviction  that 
all  intercourse  with  those  who  are  not  of  their  own  way  of 
thinkin*?  must  be  religiously  avoided.  Their  head  quarters 
are  in  Russian  Karelin,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Kemi,  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
White  Sea.  These  people  call  themselves  Starowerzen, 
while,  by  the  Russian,  they  are  nominated  Raskolniks,  or« 
Heterodox  ones. 

'*  These  Raskolniks  are  the  pietists  of  Russia.  Like  the  latter, 
they  claim  to  uphold  the  ancient,  pure,  and  undefiled  faith,  spend- 
ing their  time  chiefly  in  prayer  and  meditation.  They  believe  the 
Deity  to  be  as  far  elevated  above  all  earthly  concerns,  as  the  hea- 
vens are  above  the  earth,  and  therefore  that  to  please  God,  man 
must  absolutely  turn  his  back  upon  the  world,  and  must  be  prepared 
to  brave  all  hatred  and  persecution  in  order  to  win  a  martyr's  crown 
in  heaven.  The  Pietists  of  Finland  hold  similar  tenets  regarding 
contempt  of  the  world  and  its  goods,  but  their  views  are  on  a  more 
enlarged  scale,  as  they  do  not  entirely  repudiate  the  beautful  in  art^ 
or  scorn  the  progress  of  science.  The  adherents  of  the  old  faitli 
in  Russia  have  no  such  liberal  ideas.  From  their  o«rn  limited  point 
of  view,  they  wage  a  puerile  but  fierce  war  against  certain  conceits, 
ceremonies,  and  fashions,  upholding  others  which  are  neither  neces- 
sary for  the  body  nor  elevating  to  the  mind.  Above  all,  they  pro- 
fess an  unbounded  horror  of  all  pleasures  and  amusements.  The 
Pietists  of  Finland  renounce  earthly  pleasures  indeed,  but  they 
preach  a  practical  Christianity,  while  the  faith  of  the  Raskolniks  is 
frozen  up  in  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  the  observance  of 
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which  they  adhere  with  Jewish  pertinacity.  Moreover,  the  Finland 
Pietists  have  cot  separated  from  the  national  (Lutheran)  Church, 
while  the  Kaskolniks  have  entirely  hroken  off  all  communion  with 
other  creeds  or  sects.  It  is  a  common  belief  in  Kemi,  that  Nikon, 
the  great  reformer  of  religion  in  Russia,  spent  three  years  in  a  cave 
in  the  company  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  engaged  during  all  that 
period  in  falsifying  all  the  religious  books  of  the  true  faith.  Having 
completed  his  task,  he  set  forth  to  convert  the  Emperor  Alexei 
Michaelovitch.  The  Czar  had  been  forewarned  in  a  dream  that 
he  would  be  tempted  from  the  faith  in  his  palace  by  a  serpent,  and 
had  ordered  a  strict  watch  to  be  kept  at  the  gates,  but  no  one 
expected  the  serpent  to  gain  an  entrance  in  the  form  of  the  patri- 
arch Nikon.  The  Easkolniks  read  with  avidity  the  older  religious 
books  and  legends  of  the  saints,  but  still  more  do  they  adhere  to 
long  prayers  before  the  pictures  of  the  latter.  The  method  of 
makii^  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  a  question  of  the  keenest  coutro- 
versy,  between  the  adherents  of  tha  old  and  of  the  new  doctrines. 
The  latter  cross  themselves  with  the  throe  first  fingers,  the  former 
employ  the  thumb  and  the  ring  and  little  fingers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Tlie  thumb  they  say  betokens  God  the  Father,  the  ring 
finger  God  the  Son,  and  the  little  finger  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Easkolniks  strictly  avoid  eating  with  tliose  of  another  creed.  If 
you  come  in  summer  to  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Raskol- 
uik  settlement,  you  will  find  that  the  bark  of  the  birch  trees  around 
has  been  peeled  of!^  and  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  fragments. 
Each  Raskolnik,  who  drinks  at  the  well,  tears  off  a  fresh  piece  of  the 
bark  to  convey  the  water  to  his  lips,  as  ho  is  not  sure  but  that  some 
heretic  has  defiled  the  other  pieces  on  the  ground  by  using  them  for 
the  same  purpose. 

**  When  I  was  in  Karelia  in  1839,  I  came  one  afternoon  into  a 
small  village,  Waarakyla,  which  was  inhabited  entirely  by  this 
sect.  Wearied  with  a  long  pedestrian  journey,  I  asked  for  water 
and  something  to  eat  The  people  seemed  willing  to  comply  with 
my  wishes,  but  in  the  whole  house  there  was  not  a  single  dish  that 
could  bo  spared  for  a  heretic  to  feed  out  of.  Therefore  they  sent 
messengers  to  the  other  houses  in  the  village,  but  in  vain.  I  then 
represented  my  hard  case  to  some  old  men  among  the  spectators 
who  had  gathered  around  me,  and  asked  them  whether  it  was  not  a 
greater  sin  to  allow  a  fellow  creature  to  die  of  hunger,  than  to  sub- 
mit to  the  defilement  of  one  or  more  of  their  wooden  vessels.  An 
old  grey  haired  man  stepped  out  before  the  rest,  and  leaning  on  his 
staff,  delivered  the  following  sentiments  :  *  Give  him  in  God's  name 
something  to  eat  and  to  drink,  so  that  he  may  be  satisfied,  for  such 
18  the  duty  of  one  man  towards  another.  But  you  shall  not  set 
before  him  any  wooden  bowl,  for  the  heathen  defilement  sinks  so 
deep  into  the  wood  that  for  all  eternity  it  may  not  be  cleansed. 
Let  him,  however,  ha^re  his  meals  in  a  stone  trough,  for  this  he 
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cannot  deBle  so  deeply  but  that  it  may  be  cleansed  again  with  sand 
and  water.'* — (p.  191.) 

Wearied  out  with  his  long  detention  at  Kemi,  oar  tra- 
veller at  length  took  a  passage^  in^  a  small  boat  for  the 
famous  monastery  of  Solovetskoi,  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  White  Sea,  and  which  to  the  horror  of  all  orthodox 
Russians,  was  attacked  by  our  cruisers  during  the  late 
Russian  war.  From  Solovetskoi,  after  considerable  delay, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Archangel. 

Early  in  July,  in  the  same  year,  he  attempted  to  reach 
the  Terskoi  coast,  on  the  north  western  shores  of  the 
White  Sea.  His  health  at  this  time  was  greatly  broken 
down,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  miserable  vessel  in  which 
he  had  embarked  were  aggravated  by  the  fierce  fanaticism 
of  the  Raskolnik  captain  and  his  crew.  Ill  as  he  was, 
he  had  twice  a  day  to  go  on  deck,  irrespective  of  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  while  the  captani  and  his  sailors 
indulged  in  long  prayers  and  exhortations  in  the  cabin. 
Great  was  their  confidence  in  prayer,  and  if  a  fair  wind  did 
not  come  at  their  call,  they  simply  accounted  for  it  by  say- 
ing, that  other  Raskolniks,  whose  ships  were  bound  in  an 
opposite  direction,  were  praying  niore  powerfully,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  satisfy  them  all !  At  length, 
in  the  middle  of  a  most  powerful  prayer,  a  furious  storm 
suddenly  arose,  the  cable  snapped,  and  the  ship  drove  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds,  while  the  Raskolnik  captain,  for- 
getting his  sanctimonious  character,  rushed  about  the  deck 
in  wild  despair,  and  swore  louder  and  longer  than  any 
British  sailor.  Finally,  after  many  days  of  serioua 
peril,  he  was  put  on  shore  and  deserted  by  this  pious  crew, 
and  lay  for  some  time  delirious  from  fever  in  a  fisherman's 
hut  on  the  coast.  When  able  to  crawl  out  of  doors,  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  boat  full  of 
soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  nearest  Russian  post 
to  arrest  him  as  a  spy.  He  cleverly  availed  himself  of  this 
mistake,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  before  the  com- 
mandant of  the  post,  and  then  to  the  consternation  of  the 
poor  man,  disclosed  his  real  rank,  and  the  high  govern- 
ment authority  with  which  he  was  invested.  The  soldier 
hastened  to  repair  his  error,  by  forwarding  him  with  a 
government  escort  to  Archangel. 

Of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Russian    Lapps,  our 
author  does  not  speak  in  terms  of   high  commendation^ 
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They  are  indeed  Christians  in  name,  but  they  know  no- 
tiiing  of  a  Christian  life,  and  even  seldum  enter,the  Russian 
chapels,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  village.  If  they 
do  so  on  Sundays,  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  crossing 
themselves  before  the  pictures  of  the  saints  there,  they 
retire  satisfied  that  they  have  done  all  that  is  required. 
Under  this  Christian  exterior,  they  retain  the  full  belief 
in  the  powers  of  magic,  and  in  the  influence  of  tbeir 
"  Schamaven,"  or  magicians.  As  is  the  case  in  most 
barbarous  countries,  these  men  esercise  over  their  victims 
a  species  of  animal  magnetism,  not  more  absurd  than  that 
which  finds  credit  among  our  cultivated  nations  of  Europe 
and  America,  They  commune  with  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  holding  lon^  conversations  with  them,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  surviving  relatives,  and  they  profess  that  in 
the  state  of  ecstasy  into  which  they  have  thrown  them- 
selves during  their  incantations,  the  soul  leaves  the  body, 
and  wanders  over  the  earth.  The  magnetic  sleep,  the 
*'  Hypnotism"  of  Mr.  Braid,  is  well  known  to  these  con- 

i'lirors,  and  it  «eema  too  that  the  nervous  system  of  the 
jaiips,  and  especially  of  the  Lapp  females,  is  peculiarly 
excitable,  quite  as  much  so  indeed,  as  that  of  hysterical 
ladies  in  civilized  life. 

"During  my  travels  in  Lapland,"  says  Castrcn,  "I  had  been 
often  warned  to  guard  mjrself  against  the  Russiau  Lapps,  and 
particulai'lj  the  Lapp  females,  a«  they  were  liable  to  attacks  of 
mental  aberration,  when  they  lost  all  control,  and  knew  not  wbat 
tliey  did.  At  Qrst  I  looked  oa  tliese  warnings  as  the  result  of  the 
unual  fabulous  stories  about  a  little  known  people,  and  therefore 
disregarded  them  altogether.  One  day,  however,  in  a  village  in 
Russian  Lappmark,  I  w.im  in  companj  with  some  KareJiana  and 
two  Russian  merchants.  Tiiese  people  assured  me  that  it  was  as 
muuh  as  my  life  was  worth  to  affright  one  of  the  LapUnd  women. 
lu  corroboration  of  tills,  one  ot  the  Karehans  assured  me  that  he 
was  onus  fishing  in  the  sea  when  be  met  a  boat  rowed  by  Lapps. 
A  Lapp  woman,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  sate  among  the 
rowers.  When  she  saw  his  strange  costume  aud  figure,  she  was 
so  terrified  that  she  cast  her  own  child  into  the  sea.  Another 
Karelian  said,  that  some  years  ago,  he  was  sitting  iu  a  hut  with  a 
number  of  Terskoi  Lapps.  Tho  conversation  ran  upon  indifferent 
matters,  when  suddenly  a  stroke  as  of  a  hammer  or  of  a  club,  was 
heard  against  the  wall  of  the  hut.  In  an  instant  all  the  Lapps  fell 
flat  on  tlie  ground,  mored  their  bands  and  feet  for  a  few  seconds 
canTulsiTslr,  and  then  became  stiff  and  immoTeabte  as  corpses. 
.  —K^^  .  >  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  continued  the  conrersation 
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as  if  nothing  lial  happonel.  In  order  to  conyince  me  of  the  truth 
of  thoso  stories  of  the  Karelian  peasants,  one  of  the  Russian  mer- 
chants offered  to  show  me  a  proof  of  the  excitability  of  the  Lapp 
women.  Before  doing  so,  however,  ,he  carefully  hid  every  knite, 
axe»  or  other  sharp  instrument  which  might  be  at  hand.  He  then 
walked  up  to  a  woman  and  suddenly  clapped  his  hands  before  her 
face.  Instantly  she  sprang  upon  him  like  a  fury,  biting,  scratch- 
ing, and  pomelling  him  to  his  heart's  content.  Then  she  sank 
exhausted  on  a  bench,  and  it  was  long  before  she  recovered*  When 
she  came  to  her  senses,  she  declared  that  she  would  not  be  terrified 
again,  and  she  kept  her  word  so  far  that  at  the  next  attempt  she 
only  uttered  a  loud  piercing  shriek.  While  she  was  congratulating 
herself  upon  this  proof  of  her  self-command,  one  of  the  merchants 
flapped  his  handkerchief  in  her  face,  and  then  immediately  ran 
out  of  tho  room.  The  woman  instantly  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of 
fury,  dashing  one  man  to  the  ground,  others  against  the  walls*  and 
tearing  out  handfulls  of  their  hair.  Meanwhile  I  sate  apart  in  a 
corner,  awaiting  with  terror,  the  moment  when  she  would  direct 
her  attention  to  me.  Suddenly,  her  wild  ferocious  eyes  were  fixed 
on  mine,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  springing  forward  to  fix  her 
nails  in  my  face,  when  two  stout  Karelians  seized  her  and  held  her 
fast,  and  she  then  sank  utterly  exhausted  into  their  arms.  It  was 
thought  that  my  spectacles  excited  her  especial  rage.  Soon  after 
a  heavy  blow  was  struck  outside  against  the  wall,  and  the  same 
woman  jumped  up  to  recommence  the  scene,  when  in  an  instant, 
one  of  tho  bystanders  pressed  his  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  she  was 
immediately  quiet." — p.  153. 

Castreu  made  yet  another  journey  into  Russian  Lap- 
laud,  visiting  the  town  of  Kola,  on  the  Murman  coast  of 
the  Arctic  ocean.  On  his  return  from  thence,  he  fell  in 
with  the  great  annual  migration  that  takes  place  in  the 
early  spring,  of  the  people  of  the  interior  to  the  productive 
waters  of  the  Frozen  Sea.  Every  house  on  the  route  from 
Kemi  to  Kola,  was  thronged  with  these  rude  Murmans^ 
who  are  regarded  with  terror  and  hatred  alike,  by  Lapps 
and  Finns.  In  autumn  they  return  again,  to  lead  a 
solitary  life  in  the  forests  during  the  dark  season  of  winter. 
In  Kola,  he  enjoyed  the  festivities  of  the  "  Butter  week*' 
("  Masliniza'O*  the  carnival  of  the  Russians,  which  pre- 
cedes the  long  Lenten  fast.  Balls  and  dinner,  ice  hills 
and  sledging,  were  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and  under 
a  cold  of  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  the  Finnish  girls  spent 
their  short  day  in  the  open  air,  amidst  universal  festivU 
ties. 

We  had  intended  to  have  noticed  here  the  second  pari 
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of  Castreu's  lively  travels,  and  to  have  followed  him 
through  the  desolate  district  lying  between  Archangel 
and  the  Oural  Mountains,  or  the  frozen  Samoiede  Tundra. 
Our  limits,  however,  prevent  us  doing  so  just  now,  and  we 
hope  subsequently  to  consider  this  interesting  description 
of  this  wild  and  little  known  land,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  more  laborious  and  extended,  but  much  heavier  work 
of  Professor  Schrenck  of  Kazan  upon  the  same  subject. 
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LOUIS  Napoleon  and  the  "  Times''  agreed  tojrether 
to  malign  the  Papal  Government, — with  different 
objects,  the  one  to  destroy  tlie  Pope's  supremacy,  the 
other  to  establish  his  own ;  the  former,  the  traditional 
policy  of  Protestant  England,  the  latter,  more  or  less  the 
aim,  until  now,  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  now  the 
aim  of  all  but  one.  The  Pix)testantisni  of  England  ren- 
ders it  a  moral  necessity  to  revile  the  Papal  Government, 
for  if  the  Pope  be  antichrist  how  can  his  rule  be  otherwise 
than  accurst  ?  And  if  the  temporal  sovereignty  rests  upon 
the  spiritual,  and  that  is  a  delusion,  what  a  usurpation  it 
nmst  be !  This  feeliug  was,  and  is,  shared  by  the  great 
European  powers;  by  schismatic  Kassia,  by  Lutheran 
Prussia ;  and  until  quite  lately,  by  the  Erastian  govern- 
ment of  Austria,  whose  ambition  and  self-will  led  it  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  others,  as  regards  the 
Papacy,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  of  maligning  or  under- 
valuing and  decrying  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope,  which  protects  the  independent  exercise  of  his  supre- 
macy, so  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  despotism.  And  that 
it  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  thus  the  spiritual  supremacy 
be  practically  destroyed,  is  of  course  the  devout  wish  of 
sound  Protestants,  who  fancy  the  Pope  to  be  autichrist ; 
or  of  bad  Catholics,  who  desire  his  authority  to  be  as  weak 
as  possible.  Hence  in  every  ago,  since  the  temporal 
dominion  was  established,  the  latter  class  have  sought  to 
cripple  it,  and  of  course  in  those  who  disbelieve  in  the 
Papac}'  they  find  zealous  allies.  Therefore  it  is  that  in 
these  latter  days  the  Papal  Government  has  been  more 
and  more  beset  and  embarrassed  by  the  aggressions  or 
the  machinations  of  foreign  powers.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
first  Napoleon,  when  he  sought  to  make  himself  absolute, 
and  to  make  his  mastery  over  the  Church  the  means  ot 
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enslnving  tlic  woild,  began  by  attacking  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Pajtacy.  Thus  it  is  that  tlie  press  of  Pro- 
testant England,  with  infallible  instinct,  ia  led  to  hices- 
sant  revilinga  and  reproaches  against  the  Papal  rule. 
Thus  it  is  that  sharp  but  shallow  men,  ignorant  of  all 
law,  English  or  Roman,  are  scut  to  Rome,  or  probably 
Turin,  to  indite  hitter  things  about  Roman  government. 
And  thus  it  is  that  week  after  week,  day  after  day,  the 
idea  ia  dinned  into  the  British  mind  that  the  "  Papal 
Government  is  the  weakest  and  the  worst  in  Europe."  Of 
course  it  is.  It  is  essential  to  the  truth  of  Protestantism  ; 
it  is  necessai'y  to  the  purposes  of  despotism,  that  it  should 
he  so.  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Siirdinla,  Exeter  Hall, 
Turin,  and  the  Times,  combine  to  make  it  out  to  be  so ; 
and  of  course,  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  country,  they  suc- 
ceed in  showing  it.  It  is  taken  now  as  Gospel  truth,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  simple,  patent,  and  notorious,  that  to 
qiiestiou  it  would  be  to  display  the  spirit  of  a  sceptic.  The 
Pope  is  antichrist,  therefore  the  Papal  Government  is, 
must  be,  the  weakest  and  the  worst  in  Europe.  Hence  all 
accusations  against  it  resolve  themselves  really  into  this, 
that  it  ia  Papal.  Thus  it  is  that  all  the  diatribes  oi  Tm\Ti 
or  of  the  Times  come  to  this— that  the  government  is 
ecclesiastical,  as  of  conrse  it  must  be  if  it  is  Papal. 

The  object  of  the  "  great  powers,"  Catholic  or  schis- 
matic, has  for  ages  been  to  subvert  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Holy  See,  Schismatic  sovereigns  of  course  desire 
it,  in  order  to  destroy  the  supremacy;  Catholic  sovereigns 
that  it  may  be  exercised  in  subserviency  to  their  will. 
This  object  they  have  all  equally  (at  least  till  quite  recently 
in  the  case  of  Austria  alone)  been  aiming  at  for  many  a 
century.  It  cm  bo  ti'aced  as  the  secret  motive  and  real 
meaning  of  all  their  sinister  and  anbtle  interferences, 
"  recommendations,"  and  representations.  It  can  he 
detected,  for  example,  in  the  celebrated  "  Memorandum" 
of  the  Five  Powers  addressed  to  the  Holy  See  in  1831. 
Who  were  "the  Five  Powers?"  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
England,  France  and  Austria.  Russia,  schismatic; 
Prussia  and  England,  Protestant;  France,  all  hut  schis- 
matic, with  its  Galilean  concordat,  and  its  governmental 
fi.vBl'*'iii9  of  education  ;  Austria,  still  labouring  under  the 
old  Jusephist  anti-papal  regime.  These  were  the  "  powers" 
whose  disinterested  desires  to  strengthen  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Holy  See  prompted  them  to  Tolunteer 
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certain  recommendations,  the  plain  result  of  which  was, 
simply  the  abandonment  of  that  dominion  altogether. 

For  what  but  that  could  be  the  result  of  these  measures, 
"  That  the  laity  should  be  generally  admitted  to  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  functions?**^  Generally,  that  is,  hi  the 
superior  offices ;  for,  as  Farini  himself  informs  us,  they 
already  were  in  the  inferior.  And  with  lay  ministers 
of  state  around  him  what  would  beconie  of  the  I\»pcd 
Government?  especially  as,  combined  with  this  demand 
for  lay  adininistration  was  another  of  these  disinterested 
counsels,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  what  is  called  "  con- 
stitutional government,**  i.e.,  a  general  system^  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  not  only  municipal  councils  elected 
by  the  people,  but  provincial  councils,  ''to  assist'*  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  and  ''with  sutt*ible  powers,** 
"  to  be  consulted  on  the  most  important  affairs.**  Added 
to  this,  there  was  to  be  a  Supreme  Council  of  Finance,  to 
be  charged  with  the  audit  of  the  public  accounts  in  each 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  "  having  powers  propor- 
tionate to  its  great  and  salutary  purposes;*  which  meant 
practically  the  power  of  sovereignty  ;  or  at  all  events,  thjit 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  ultimate  result.  Such 
were  the  disinterested  recommendations  of  the  Five  Great 
Powers. 

How  long  after  these  recommendations  had  been 
adopted  would  Papal  government  have  continued?  How 
long  would  it  have  been  ere  conflicts  ensued  between  the 
civil  and  spiritual  elements  of  government?  between  the 
lay  and  the  ecclesiastical  ?  And  with  elective  lay  coun- 
cils in  every  province,  "  with  suitable  powers,**  and  with  a 
central  council  in  full  possession  of  the  finance,  which 
would  have  carried  the  day,  the  lay  or  the  ecclesiastical  I 
How  long  would  it  have  been  before  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment  was  subverted  ? 

And  which  of  the  Five  Great  Powers  would  have 
mourned  the  result ?  Kussia  with  her  Greek  church?  or 
Prussia  with  her  Lutheran  ?  or  England  with  her  Angli- 
can ?  or  France  with  her  Galilean  ?  or  Austria  with  her 
Erasticin  ?  Was  there  ever  a  grosser  and  more  ostenta- 
tious display  of  hypocrisy  than  the  concurrence  of  these 
five  powers  in  representations  to  the  Papal  Government 
professedly  for  its  benefit?  Three  at  least  out  of  the  five 
longing  for  its  destruction,  the  fourth  indifferent,  and  the 
fifth,  to  say  the  least  then,  tepid,  if  not  treacherous.    For 
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at  that  time,  at  all  events,  Austria  cared  far  more  for  her 
owii  Italian  possessions  than  for  the  Pope's  temporal 
dominions,  and  Farini  himself  tells  us  again  and  again 
that  her  emissaries  did  all  they  could  to  set  the  people 
secretly  against  Papal  Government,  by  means  of  covert 
taunt,  and  scofiF,  and  sneer,  for  the  sinister  reason  he  sug- 
prests  in  this  remarkable  sentence.  **  Austria  wished 
Europe  to  understand  that  the  government  of  the  Pope 
was  feeble  and  in  its  dotage,  and  that  her  troops  were 
indispensable  to  keep  in  order  the  unruly  inhabitants  of 
the  Legations/'  "  Hence,*'  he  adds,  **  the  hostility  of 
intestine  factions,  and  the  suggestions  of  foreign  powers 
gave  encouragement  to  excesses,  and  the  illusions  of  pas- 
sion and  presumption  threw  a  veil  over  the  judgments  of 
men/*  Thus  Farini  himself  traces  the  evils  that  ensued 
to  "  the  suggestions  of  foreign  powers/'  The  very  powers 
who  made  insidious  "  suggestions"  to  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, desiring  anything  but  its  welfare.  Austria,  the 
most  Catholic,  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  desiring  the 
Legations  to  be  disturbed.  Prussia  had  a  deadly  contest 
with  the  Holy  See  at  that  very  time,  about  the  long-vexed 
question  of  **  mixed  marriages."  Who  doubts  the  real 
wishes  of  Russia  or  England  as  regards  the  Papacy? 
These  powers  desired  to  destroy  it,  and  therefore  they 
urged  it  to  adopt  lay  administration  and  popular  represen- 
tation. The  plainest  proof  of  their  treachery  is  that  they 
did  not  themselves  adopt  the  measures  they  recommended. 
^  'And  among  these  demands  we  see  was  the  code  Napo- 
leon. How  conformable  that  is  with  the  law  of  the 
Church  we  need  not  say.  The  code  Napoleon  harmo- 
nizes with  the  Napoleonic  Concordat.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  co-exist  at  Rome  with  Papal  sovereignty. 
It  scarcely  co-exists  with  Catholicism.  The  lay  ideas 
and  the  ecclesiastical  coming  into  antagonism,  which 
must  give  way?  The  ecclesiastical,  of  course,  or  how 
could  the  government  be  |*  secularized?"  There  could 
not  be  a  secularized  administration  with  a  Papal  govern- 
ment. For  the  same  reason  there  could  not  be  "  consti- 
tutional" government,  as  it  is  called,  at  least  in  our  sense 
of  thej  term,  viz.,  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers,  not 
to  the  sovereign,  but  to  a  popular  assembly.  It  would 
lead  to  the  same  result — lay  supremacy.  That  is,  to  the 
subversion  of  the  Papal  sovereignty.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  Popedom  could  co-exist  with  a  superior  autho- 
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rity  on  questions  necessarily  involving,  incidentally,  reli- 
gion and  morality,  as  questions  of  government  often  must, 
lor  instance,  as  to  marriage  or  education.  Plainly,  then, 
all  the  *'  suggestions"  of  the  Great  Powers  were  designed 
to  destroy  the  Papal  sovereignty ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  at  that  period  Austria  was  utterly  anti -papal ;  and  the 
insurrections  and  commotions  of  1849  were  perhaps  the 
last  of  a  series  of  retributions  for  this  bad  spirit,  the  worst 
legacy  of  the  last  century.  Add  to  this,  the  mission  of 
Lord  Minto,  the  infamous  machinations  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  secret  conspiracy  of  Mazzini.  "  The  Roman 
nobility,**  says  Farini,  "were  averse  to  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,**  having  vanity  to  be  jealous,  if  it  had  not 
ability  enough  to  replace  it ;  "  a  large  portion  of  the  higher 
classes  and  the  citizens  were  hostile;  the  people  were 
rebellious ;  in  the  provinces  the  nobility  were  so  ;^  in  the 
towns  the  citizens  and  the  poorer  classes.  The  inferior 
classes  were  not  friendly  to  tlie  government.**  Was  ever 
a  government  under  greater  difficulties?  Was  there  ever 
a  government  with  a  hundredth  part  of  its  difficulties  ?  was 
there  ever  a  government  in  the  world  which  hud  always 
to  contend  with  the  sinister  and  systematic  machinations 
of  all  the  European  Powers  for  its  destruction,  with  all 
the  deadly  arts  of  insidious  **  suggestions,'*  and  interested 
intrigues,  and  armed  occupations,  and  domestic  treason? 
The  more  the  complaints  or  invectives  against  the 
Papal  government  are  looked  into,  the  more  planily  it  will 
appear  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  it  is 
Papal.  And  all  the  demands  addressed  to  it  really  come 
to  this,  that  it  should  commit  self-destruction.  In  a  word, 
they  are  simply  disguised  attacks  on  the  Pope's  temporal 
dominion,  and  therefore  on  his  spiritual  supremacy.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  clamour  for  the  supremacy  of 
laymen  in  the  government;  we  say  supremacy,  for,  as 
Farini  admits,  in  numbers  they  already  preponderate, 
and  that  what  is  desired  is  their  admission  to  the  supreme 
departments ;  and  so  to  the  supreme  power  in  the  admin- 
istration. Over  and  over  again  he  avows  this;  (vol.  i.  p. 
207.)  and  in  Spalding*s  Italy  we  find  a  similar  avowal, 
that  the  clamour  of  the  malcontents  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  goveru- 
nient.  To  the  same  efifect  are  all  the  clamours  for  what 
is  called  *^  constitutional  government.**  Farini  declares 
that  the  Papal  rule  is  incompatible  with  it.    In  our  sense 
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of  it  it  is  so,  for  it  involves  the  supremacy  of  laymen.  This 
is  impossible  in  a  Papal  government.  For  the  PontifF,  as 
the  infallible  judge  of  morals,  and  supreme  head  of  tho 
Church,  could  never  admit  in  his  own  dominions  any 
authority  above  his  own,  upon  matters  affecting  in  any 
%yay  rehgion  or  morality.  And  in  our  sense  of  a  '*  constitu- 
tional government, ^^  the  legislation  and  the  administration 
must  be  moulded  to  the  will  of  the  ministers,  approved  of 
by  a  popular  assembly.  The  collisions  that  might,  and 
must  ensue,  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  elements 
of  government,  may  be  indicated  by  the  mere  mention  of 
the  law  of  marriage  and  the  subject  of  education.  Hence 
Voltaire,  with  his  characteristic  keenness,  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  '^constitutional  government**  in  the  Papal  States, 
and  declared  that  its  admission  would  amount  to  simple 
suicide  of  the  Papal  rule. 

\^ During  the  great  debate  last  session  one  of  the  speakers 
said : 

"  When  only  very  popular  constituencies  exist  menabers  becomo 
rather  delegates  than  representatives  ;  men  of  large  property,  of 
refined  education,  of  independent  character,  decline  to  enter  into 
political  life,  and  the  popular  Assembly  ceases  to  represent  the 
highest  and  noblest  elements  of  the  general  community.  In  the 
curious  correspondence  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Count  de  la 
Marck,  in  which  the  Count  was  engaged  in  obtaining  Mirabeau*a 
aid  to  save  the  monarchy,  Mirabeau  said, — '  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
late.  In  destroying  au  aristocracy  of  land  you  have  made  aa 
aristocracy  of  money,  which  .of  all  aristocracies  is  the  most  timid; 
you  have  made  a  democracy  of  large  towns ,  which  of  all  demoa'ocies  is 
the  most  fickle,  I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  the  monarchy  is  gone.' 
The  monarchy  went.  What  went  with  it  ?  Did  not  liberty  go  ? 
Monarchy  in  one  shape  or  other  was  soon  restored  ;  monarchy 
reigns  still.  Has  liberty  been  restored  as  well  ?  What  killed  liberty  ? 
The  democracy  of  large  towns,  and  the  terror  which  democracy  itself 
had  of  its  own  excess.  For  democracy  in  France  still  exists — a 
democracy  of  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by '.ballot.  These  arc 
abstract  reasons  which,  until  you  put  your  rules  in  practice  and 
see  the  results  of  your  alterations,  you  cannot  fully  appreciate. 
But  when  all  was  levelled,  as  it  was  in  France,  you  then  did  see 
the  interests  of  property  forced  to  give  way,  and  though  the  time 
may  not  be  yet,  yet  the  time  will  come  when,  if  you  do  away  with 
these  distinctions,  property  will  not  have  the  influence  which 
it  ought  to  have  in  this  and  in  every  other  country.'' 

The  British  Parliament  was  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
fettle  this  great  question^  which  is  destined  to  pass  through 
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many  eventful  phases,  and  the  settlement  of  which  was 
only  staved  of  at  the  period  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  Tho 
representatives  are  found  to  require  control.  And  the 
only  effectual  way  of  controlling  them  is  declared  to  be 
tantamount  to  revolution.  With  regard  to  **  representa- 
tive constitutions/*  we  exaggerate  their  importance,  and 
an  eminent  statesman  once  said,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  there  would  be  no  representation  without  election. 
Curiously  enough  we  find  a  similar  iilea  hi  an  able  review 
on  Mr.  Mills's  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

*'  There  is  a  fascinatiou  in  questions  afifecting  Government  and 
political  rights  which  often  loads  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
their  actual  influence  on  the  afifairs  of  human  life.  Men  soon  lose 
sight  of  tho  ministerial  functions  of  Government,  and  come  to 
regard  a  share  in  legislative  power  as  an  end  in  itself.  Hence  all 
tliose  theories  which  claim  for  representation  an  independent  orga- 
nization, adapted  not  to  the  existing  state  of  society,  but  to  some 
ideal  scale  of  relative  importance  at  variance  with  that  recognized 
in  all  other  transactions.  The  representative  machinery,  if  it  is  to 
fulfil  its  purpose,  must  work  in  subordination  to  the  habits  and 
associations  which  operate  not  only  at  contested  elections,  but  ia 
tlie  daily  intercourse  of  the  market-place  and  the  family,  and  which 

lie  deeper  than  any  positive  institutions It  is  true  that  to 

produce  an  efficient  body  of  senators  is  not  the  only  object  of  repre- 
sentation, an<l  it  is  possible  that  nomination  htj  Her  Majesty  in  Oouncii 
loould  be  equally  conducive  to  this  single  end  with  the  more  coustita- 
tional  method  of  election.*' — Times. 

Political  institutions  must  be  adapted  to  the  habits  of  a 
people.  In'^the  self-same  journal  we  find  an  article  com- 
mencing thus ; — 

**  It  is  with  laws  as  with  constitutions, — they  mmt/oUow  the  ctu- 
tom  of  the  country,  France  will  not  bear  a  free  Parliament,  nor  can 
we  bear  an  Empire.  France  has  not  the  materials  for  a  powerful 
Peerage,  nor  have  wo  so  mucli  of  that  public  life  which  constitutes 
the  last  resort  of  freedom  in  France.  We  have  order  and  subordi- 
nation ;  across  the  Channel  they  have  an  equality,  which  to  British 
feeling  is  rather  a  confusion  than  a  just  relation  of  classes.  Wo 
have  traditions  and  usages  ;  they  have  ideas  and  decrees.  No  two 
nations  so  near  are  so  different ;  and,  though  it  is  proved  that  wo 
possess  many  common  elements  of  race,  time  has  merged  them 
into  two  wholly  distinct  national  characters.  It  matters  not  hov 
or  where  we  got  our  patriarchal  traditions,  but  they  are  deep  ia 
the  blood,  and  centuries  could  not  wear  them  out.  Such  is  our 
custojn,  and  our  laics  follow  it  perforce.  There  is  no  custom  without 
its  evil  as  well  as  its  good  ;  but  it  is  custom  all  tho  same,  and  is 
not  the  less  powerful  for  evil  or  for  good/' 
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Thus  the  same  writer  observes : 

**  In  the  city  goyernments  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  Republics, 
where  all  tlie  citizens  were  trained  to  politics,  and  party  feuds 
were  heightened  bj  the  animosity  of  families  and  of  neighbours, 
internal  peace  could  only  be  secured  by  what  we  should  call '  clasd 
legislation.'  Birth  and  wealth,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  might  be, 
and  sometimes  were,  visited  with  all  the  disabilities  of  which  our 
proletariat  have  ever  complained.  The  necessity  for  recognizing 
this  permanent  antagonism  does  not  arise  in  a  society  so  vast  and 
varied  as  our  own," 

So  Ranke  shows,  as  we  have  seen^  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Italians  have  never  had  representative  political 
institutions  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  they  are 
unsuited  to  Italy. 

As  to  political  assemblies,  our  statesmen  cannot  agree 
as  to  the  limit  or  amount  of  qualification.  And  wherever 
it  is  fixed,  the  time  must  come  when,  to  use  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  phrase,  those  excluded  will  **  make  a  rush"  to 
pass  the  line.  And  all  statesmen  agree  that  when  once 
there  is  no  limit,  our  present  constitution  is  gone.  Well, 
then,  this  being  the  position  of  British  statesmen  on  the 
question,  and  such  the  practical  conclusion  they  are 
apprehensive  of  reaching,  may  not  the  Pope,  as  an  Italian 
sovereign,  be  guided  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  then, 
reasoning  as  by  his  own  actual  experience,  decline  to 
embark  again  on  a  political  experiment  which  they  fear, 
and  he  has  found,  may  prove  of  so  perilous  a  character? 
And  if  in  this  sober-minded,  sensible,  practical  country  it 
is  so  hazardous  to  draw  a  line,  and  so  perilous  to  pass  it, 
what  must  be  the  risk  and  the  peril  ni  a  country  like 
Italy?  so  proud,  so  excitable,  so  easily  led  away  by  fac- 
tion ;  full  of  secret  societies,  prone  to  furious  attacks.  At 
all  events,  may  not  English  statesmen  be  called  upon  to 
settle  the  great  problem  of  political  representation  before 
they  call  upon  the  Pope  to  do  so,  and  teach  his  subjects  to 
denounce  him  as  an  oppressor  if  he  declines?  Farini  him- 
self says,  **We  Italians  are  too  susceptible  of  the  impulses 
of  passion  and  of  heat  in  the  imacrination.  With  a  small 
matter  we  are  intoxicated.'* — (Vol.  ii.  p.  83.)  And  else- 
where ho  describes  the  people  of  the  Jtloman  States  as 
"rude,'*  "grossly  ignorant,**  and  "quarrelsome;**  as 
characterized  by  "  the  arrogance  of  a  materializing  phi- 
losophy, and  municipal  oratory  ;**  too  familiar  with  the 
insane   barbarities  of  the  French  Kovolution,  and  the 
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"traditional  spirit  of  sectarianism  rekindled/*  (It  will  bo 
observed  that  the  causes  ascribed  are  just  those  which  wo 
have  pointed  to.)  Well,  if  this  be  a  true  description  of 
them,  and  lo  some  extent  it  may  be,  as  we  have  seen, 
(from  the  causes  we  have  pointed  out,)  are  such  people  fit 
for  self-government  ?  Might  not  the  Pope  quote  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  most  advanced  Liberal  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  arguing  against  a  Reforni  bill :  **  Change,  is  of 
itself  an  evil.  Change  in  legislation  is  only  justifiable 
when  the  change  is  clearly  to  a  better  state  of  things/' 

And  might  he  not  appeal  to  the  high  authorities  we  have 
cited,  showing  the  hopeless  diversity  and  discordance  of 
the  views  and  principles  entertained  by  our  politicians  upon 
the  subject?  Might  he  not  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert describing  that  discordance,  "  There  is  the  utmost 
difference  of  opinion  upon  every  subject  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,'*  and  ask,  whether,  if  this  mighty  and  insu- 
lated empire  can  scarcely  stand  the  shock  of  such  convul- 
sions of  political  opinion,  the  infiammable  materials  of 
Italian  communities  could  go  through  the  ordeal? 

In  1848  Pius  IX.,  after  having  erected  a  court  of  state, 
established  a  representative  constitution^  and  thus  ex- 
plained the  principles  ou  which  he  did  so : 

"  In  tho  institutions  which  we  have  hitherto  conferred  upon  our 
Buhjects,  it  was  our  intention  to  revive  certain  ancient  provisions, 
which,  after  having  long  reflected  like  a  mirror  the  wisdom  of  uur 
predecessors,   came  at  length  in  tlie  course  of  time,  to  demaud 

adaptation  to  the  change  of  circumstances** ....''We  had 

arrived  at  the  establisliment  of  a  consultative  representation  of  all 
the  provinces,  such  as  might  aid  our  government  in  the  ta^k  of 
legislation  and  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Since  how- 
ever our  neighbour  sovereigns  have  judged  their  subjects  to  be  ripe 
for  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  representation,  not  merely  legislative* 
but  deliberative,  we  will  not  form  a  lower  estimate  of  our  people. 
In  ancient  times  our  communes  had  the  privilege  of  governing 
themselves  respectively,  under  laws  made  by  themselves,  subject 
to  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  conditions  of  modern  civilixa- 
tion  do  not  admit  of  tho  renewal  in  the  same  form  of  a  sjrstem 
under  which  differences  of  laws  and  customs  often  broke  the  due 
relation  of  one  council  with  another.  But  we  intend  to  entrust  the 
power  to  two  councils,  one  of  them  sitting  by  our  nomination,  the 
other  bjr  deputation  from  every  part  of  the  state.'* 

And  we  have  the  testimony  of  Lord  Palraerston,  quoted 
by  Farini,  that 
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"  The  present  Pope  bad  begun  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  admiu- 
istrative  improvement,  and  that  bis  proceedings  were  in  general 
principles  highly  praisevoortky,** 

And  on  the  other  hand  Farini  himself  recognizes  those 
wise  views  which  the  Pope  propounded,  and  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  attention  in  order  to  avoid  the  error  of 
supposing  that  it  is  any  evidence  of  fallibility  or  failure  of 
judgment,  that  one  Pontiff  should  adopt  a  political  course 
different  from  that  pursued  by  another ;  nor  even  that  the 
same  Pontiff  should  take  different  measures  at  different 
periods,  and  under  different  circumstances. 

"  Because  political  science  is  practically  governed  according  to 
particular  facts  and  opportuuities,  rather  than  by  general  and 
absolute  propositions ;  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary  by 
those  who  condemn  and  revile  the  study  of  the  possible  and 
reasonable  in  regard  both  to  means  and  ends.'' 

Doubtless  it  is  material  to  have  fixed  principles,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  material  ''  in  the  choice  of  means  to  be  governed  by  occasion  ; 
otherwise  the  risk  is  run  of  losing  all,  from  not  submitting  to  what 
is  inevitable.  Politics  being  tlie  most  complex  and  difficult  of  the 
sciences,  require  greater  prudence.  While  supremely  governed  by 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  this  science  is  governei 
bubordiuately  by  events  and  hazards  near  at  hand." 

So  thought  the  Pope  when  he  established  the  Consti- 
tution.    Bo  thought  he  when  he  revoked  it,  having  found 
by  experience  that  it  was  abused.     Does  not  God  Hiiu- 
self  withdraw  privileges  that  are  abused  ? 
^   As  Pius  IX.  told  the  world  in  his  Allocution  of  1848. 

•*  We  had  scarcely  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne,  before  we 
turned  our  thoughts  and  cares  to  ameliorate  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Roman  States.*' 

That  is,  by  measures  practical,  not  political.  By  what 
are  called  in  this  country,  "administrative**  measures, 
in  matters  wherein,  through  external  or  accidental  causes, 
scope  for  such  measures  may  have  arisen.  And  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  on  this  subject,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
it  was  our  English  poet  who  wrote : 

^'  Of  all  the  ills  which  human  kind  endure, 

How  small  the  part  which  human  laws  can  cure." 

And  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  the  existence  of  ills, 
but  their  existence  through  default  on  the  part  of  a 
government,  or  by  reason  of  some  vice  in  its  system,  that 
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c«in  fairly  be  said  to  throw  any  blame  upon  a  government. 
Therefore  the  Pontiff  used  those  well-chosen  words, 
**  We  turned  our  thoughts  and  cares  to  ameliorate  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  condition  of  the  people/* 
Alas^  he  had  to  add, 

"  But  through  the  interferonce  of  hostile  and  turbulent  men,  U 
came  to  pass  that  our  designs  were  rendered  futile." 

The  Pontiff  explained  how  and  why. 

*'  As  soon  as  wo  judged  it  opportune,  in  order  still  more  to  secnre 
the  prosperity  of  the  public  administration,  to  OHtablish  the  Con- 
sul ta  of  State,  they  gave  out  that  '  the  whole  Pontifical  govern- 
ment was  changed,  and  that  our  authority  was  subject  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Consulta,*  " 

In  short,  they  designed,  as  his  Holiness  elsewhere  said, 
to  destroy  his  temporal  power  altogether.  Mazzini  in 
his  manifesto,  a  short  time  after  the  Allocution,  openly 
avowed  "a  firm  determination  to  see  the  end^  of  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope.'*  And  Farini,  in  effect, 
adopts  and  avows  this  view,  in  making  it  his  chief 
complaint  of  the  Papal  government,  that  the  higher  offices 
are  consigned  to  ecclesiastics.  Now  this  is  the  whole 
truth  of  the  case.  That  the  agitation  against  the  Papal 
government  is  an  agitation  directed  agamst  it  simply  as 
such ;  not  on  account  of  its  alleged  abuses,  whica  are 
mere  vain  pretences,  but  because  it  is  Papal. 

The  French  General's  manifesto  quite  confirms  this 
view,  and  shows  that  the  Roman  people  were  not  averse 
to  the  Papal  government. 

*'  Hardly  was  ho  raised  to  tho  Pontifical  throne,  ere  Pius  IX* 
acquired  the  affections  of  his  people  by  liberal  reform.  But  a 
factious  imrty  which  had  hroujht  misfortune  on  Itafy,  armed  itself  at 
Rome  under  tho  protoiioe  of  liberty.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  wan 
obliged  to  retire  into  exile  on  account  of  a  rebellion  inaugurated  bj 
the  vaunted  assassination  of  his  minister.  The  citiitens  of  Rome 
consider  ns  liberators.  Wo  have  to  fight  with  tho  proscribed  of  dU 
nalions,  who  oppress  this  countrjr,  after  having  ruined  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  their  own.'* 

Thus  French  testimony  supports  our  argument,  that  it 
was  not  the  real  feelings  of  the  Roman  people,  but  Sar- 
dinian intrigues  which  stimulated  the  rebellion  against 
the  Pope;  and  that  it  is  a  desire  to  subvert  the  Papal 
dominion,  which  produces  the  outcry  against  its  alleged 
misgovernment. 
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It  is  a  singular  thing,  that  the  work  of  Farini  designed 
to  uphold  the  necessity  of  '*  constitutional  government/' 
as  it  is  called,  for  Italy,  furnishes  the  most  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  contrary.  He  admits  that  the  *'  Consulta, 
the  Council  of  State,  first  established  by  the  Pope,  when 
instituted,  vas  regarded  as  a  great  boon,*'  and  that 

**  The  care  that  the  Sovereign  took,  to  choose  for  it  the  men 
most  esteemed  and  loved,  without  regard  to  political  opinions,  had 
given  to  it  the  strength  of  public  approbation." 

He  adds,  with  remarkable  obliviousness  of  history,  that 
"  It  implied  the  novelties  of  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
trol, and  participation  of  the  laity,  in  the  adnainis  tration 
of  public  affairs/' 

These  were  no  novelties,  as  we  have  shown  from  tlio 
authority  of  Ranke.  Thus  were  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  State  interrupted  by  the  convulsions  of 
the  French  Revolution.  And  on  the  nomination  to  this 
very  Council  of  State,  the  Pope  appointed  all  laymen 
save  three. 

VVell  so  much  for  a  constitution  based  on  Papal  nomi- 
nation.    Farini  admits  that  the  practical  result  was  good. 

But  how  of  the  new  constitution,  conceded  by  the 
Pontiff,  on  the  principles  he  explains,  no  doubt  against 
his  own  judgment,  but  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  based  on  popular  election? 
Farini  admits  that  the  practical  result  was  evil.  As  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Papal  government  since  its  last  restoration, 
the  charges  are  frivolous^  to  the  lowest  degree.  They 
really  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  the  Pope  did  not 
restore  to  office  those  who  had  conspired  to  depose  him, 
nor  restore  that  system  of  political  representation  which  it 
has  now  been  proved  was  desired  only  in  order  to  subvert 
his  sovereignty.  The  Roman  Pontiffs,  ever  since  they 
received  that  sovereignty,  have  declared  it  to  be  essential 
to  the  due  exercise  of  their  supremacy,  and  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  of  every  country,  including  our 
own,  have  affirmed  that  view.  Every  government  must 
uphold  its  authority;  and  no  charges  are  made  against  the 
Papal  government  of  punishment  for  political  offences 
more  severe  than  are  inflicted  by  our  own. 

Mr.  Maguire,  in  a  lecture  at  Liverpool  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  refuted  the  statements  put  forth  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Italians  under  the  Papal  government^  assert- 
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ing  that  there  are  only  seventy-two  political  prisoners  in 
Kome  at  present,  which,  the  honourable  geutlemaii 
remarked,  is  not  more  than  there  are  in  Ireland. 

Snch  is  the  inconsistency  of  events,  that  while  at  one  time 
the  Papal  government  is  scoffed  at  for  its  weakness,  at 
another  it  is  reviled  for  sevority.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
maintains  its  legitimate  authority  with  a  greater  mixture 
of  .firmness  ana  mildness,  than  any  other  government. 
Its  more  severe  punishments  for  political  offences,  are 
imprisonment,  and  penal  servitude;  and  if  we  wish  to 
find  instances  of  flagellations  and  hanging,  we  must  go 
to  the  British  dominions  and  search  in  Ireland,  Ionia,  or 
Ceylon. 

The  English  government  is  at  this  very  time  prepciring 
to  coerce  the  lonians,  whom  Sir  Henry  Ward's  floggings 
have  made  bitterly  hostile  to  our  rule.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  government  is  eagerly  engaged  in  persecuting 
with  ridiculous  rigour,  a  few  foolish  youths,  whose  aver- 
sion to  our  rule  has  led  to  yearnings  towards  independence. 
Yet  it  is  made  a  charge  against  the  Papal  government 
that  it  imprisons  those  who  conspire  to  subvert  it  I  Farini 
himself  states  that  death  was  inflicted  by  that  government 
only  on  crimes  of  assassination.  And  he  also  states 
that  the  llepublican  government  established  militarv 
commissions,  empowered  to  give  sentences  without  appeal, 
and  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours,  against  all 
seditious  attempts,  even  though  not  consummated,  and 
tending  in  any  manner  to  subvert  public  order  as  actually 
established  !  And  Lord  Palmerson  publicly  stated  that 
the  Roman  States  had  never  been  so  well  governed  !  Is 
not  the  absurdity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  outcry  against  the 
Papal  government,  on  that  score,  most  flagrant? 

Tiiere  is  a  short  and  simple  mode  indeed,  of  testing  the 
value  and  sincerity  of  those  outcries  against  Panal  govern- 
ment. And  it  is  this.  Let  us  see  what  was  tne  kind  of 
government  established  at  tlio  Revolution  and  npproved  of 
m  the  face  of  the  British  parliament,  and  of  all  Europe, 
by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Pahuerston. 
Farini  shall  describe  it.  (Book  v.  c.  1-2.) 

'*  Passion  too  strong  for  prudence,  and  clamour  for  argument ; 
the  conditions  of  the  finances  most  dismal ;  old  disorders  capped 
with  new  ;  growing  expenses,  dwindling  receipts  ;  no  publio  oou- 
fidence  ;  empty  coffers,  and  clamorous  wants.''  ^*  There  were  bat 
two  alternatives,  more  paper  money,  or  a  compulsory  loan.     And 
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now  grudges,  cupidity,  and  resentmonts,  the  most  base  and  most 
ferocious  grew  up.  Some  went  straight  enough  to  work ;  they 
would  murder  the  priests  and  the  rich.  This  was  the  liberalism  of 
savages.  It  was  always  the  same  itch  for  confiscation — the  same 
mania  for  barbarity.  The  holders  of  office  were  shifted — the  roots 
of  the  evil  remained,  Ceceruacchio^  and  the  blackguard  Bezzi, 
the  riflit  arm  of  the  Republican  police.  The  city  infested  with 
ruffians,  'savage  gangs  of  political  assassins  filled  the  houses  of 
Imola,  Sinigaglia,  and  Ancona,  with  tears  and  blood.' " 

Such  was  the  government  lauded  by  the  chief  revilers 
of  Papal  rule ;  the  Times,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

And  then  after  stating  all  this,  Faruii,  when  at  the 
close  of  his  work  he  sums  up  his  charges  against  the 
Papal  Government,  actually  makes  it  responsible  for  the 
disorders  caused  by  his  own  friends  the  Revolutionists ! 
He  speaks  of  **  examples  made  of  the  assasius  who 
infested  the^  city  during  the  Revolution.**  ^  He  com- 
plains, *' punishments  were  frequent,  but  rapine  did  not 
diminish  :*'  rapine,  of  which  his  friends  had  set  the  exam- 
ple. Is  the  foul  spirit  of  rapine  destroyed  all  at  once? 
And  can  it  be  suppressed  without  punishments  ?  y  The 
public  debt  increases:  paper  money  remains  in  circula- 
tion:'* as  if  the  Papal  Government  could  help  that:  as 
if  his  friends  had  not,  as  he  himself  shows,  laid  the  basis 
of  financial  embarrassments,  which  could  not  but  last  for 
years,  in  their  forced  loans  and  fraudulent  issues  of  paper. 
The  Papal  Government  had,  for  the  sake  of  public  cre- 
dit, to  bear  the  burdens  left  behind  them,  by  those 
brigands  "  the  Republican  rulers.**  "  More  than  once 
the  Government  has  suddenly  doubled  the  property  tax.** 
As  if  Farini's  friend,  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  not  done  the 
same  thing.  Now  are  not  such  charges  at  once  frivolous 
and  ridiculous  ?  Yet  here  is  the  staple  of  all  the  accusa- 
tions of  which  the  changes  are  rung,  in  Parliament  and 
the  press  whenever  it  is  desired  to  make  professions  of 
*'  sympathy  for  Italy.** 

Farnii  actually  makes  it  a  complaint  that  there  are 
thousands  of  foreigners  in  Rome,  as  if  the  Pope  could 
help  that. 

Here,  indeed,  in  a  great  degree,  is  the  root  of  the  evil. 
The  truth  is,  as  Lord  John  Russell  fairly  admitted  in  his 
speech  on  the  subject  the  session  before  last,  the  Roman 
Government  has  to  encounter  difficulties  incident  to  no 
other^  and  arising  from  this :  that  it  is,  from  its  being  the 
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seat  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  necessarily  the  central 
and  the  chief  object  of  all  political  intrigues  for  supre- 
macy, and  these  iutrigues,  and  from  whatever  quar- 
ter they  may  /ramify,  always  embrace  more  or  less  the 
Roman  population.  Hence  it  becomes  the  object  of 
continental  states  to  establish  and  augment  their*influ- 
ence  there — and.  they  are  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous, 
when,  as  in  the  cases  of  France  and  Sardinia,  their  objects 
are  not  merely  influence  but  conquest  and  territorial 
aggrandisement.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  diffi* 
cult  task  than  the  government  of  the  Papal  States  under 
such  circumstances — exposed  to  incessant  intrigues — to 
conspiracies  fomented  by  foreigu  states,  and  to  menaces 
of  foreign  aggression. 

The  controversy  with  the  Pope  had  nothing  to  do  with 
good  or  ill  government.  ^  It  was  a  question  of  sovereignty. 
The  Revolutionists  desired  to  depose  him,  and  to  do  so 
by  having  a  council  of  thoir  own  to  which  he  was  to  be 
subordinate.  When  the  Pope  returned  he  established  a 
council  of  state  *^  to  give  its  opinion  on  all  projects  of  law 
prior  to  their  being  submitted^  to  the  sanction  of  the 
sovereign  :  and  to  examine  all  important  questions  con- 
nected with  every  branch  of  public  administration,  on 
which  its  opinion  would  be  requested  by  the  Pontiff  or  his 
ministers/' 

That  IS,  the  council  would  be  a  council:  to  offer 
counsel  to  their  sovereign,  not  to  coerce  him.  This  is 
the  very  theory  of  government,  which  Guizot  describes 
somewhere  as  the  most  consistent  with  reason ;  the 
sovereign  bound  to  consult,  the  councillors  bound  to  obey; 
he  havmg  the  advantage  of  their  advice  and  opinion^ 
the  community  having  the  advantage  of  unity  of  autho^ 
rity.     Then  there  was  established 

'^  A  Council  of  Finance,  to  be  occupied  with  the  estimates  and 
examine  the  expenditure:  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  several 
departments;  to  gt70  its  opinion  on  the  imposition  of  new  taxen  ; 
or  on  the  diminution  of  those  already  existing,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  effecting  their  distribution ;  on  the  most  effective  mode  of 
extending  trade,  and  generally  on  all  that  relates  to  the  interests 
of  the  Treasury." 

Here  again  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  counsel,  but 
there  is  unity  of  authority,  that  principle  of  efficiency  for 
which  liunke  commends  the  Papal  Government.    It  is  a 
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singular  thing  that  in  this  country  there  is,  as  economical 
reformers  truly  contend,  no  eflFectual  control  over  the  esti- 
mates ;  for  they  are  prepared  and  printed  by  the  heads  of 
diflFerent  departments  without  any  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  any  kind,  and  even  without  general 
concert;  and  when  they  are  prepared,  the  representatives 
have  no  means  of  determining  on  their  jH-opriety ;  so  that  it 
is  the  rarest  thing  to  find  a  vote  resisted  successfully,  and 
yet  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  there  is  an  immen- 
sity of  jobbing  and  profligacy  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.  To  proceed  however  with  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Papal  States,  provincial 
councils  are  established,  like  our  municipal  councils, 

''  To  be  occupied  with  the  local  interests  of  the  provinces  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  on  its  accoant,  and  with  its  concurrence  ; 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  internal  administration  ;  the  muni- 
cipal representations  to  be  regulated  by  the  most  ample  franchises^ 
which  are  compatible  with  the  local  interests.  The  electors  of 
councillors  to  have  for  their  basis  an  exclusive  nuraher  of  electors. 
The  head  of  the  magistracy  to  be  elected  by  the  Sovereign,  and 
the  aldermen  bj  the  residents  of  provinces  out  of  lists  chosen  by 
the  council." 

Now  here  we  find  the  Pope  giving  to  his  subjects  local 
elective  financial  councils,  which,  to  this  moment,  the 
British  people  do  not  possess  !  For  the  County  rates  are 
raised  and  expended  by  the  magistrates  appointed  by  the 
Crown  ;  and  the  Legislature  have  repeatedly  refused  to 
establish  elective  financial  boards  for  the  counties ;  an 
obvious  inconsistency,  seeing  that  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  town  councils  elected  by  the  people  regulate 
the  financial  affciirs  of  the  town.  Speaking  generally, 
therefore,  of  the  people  of  the  Roman  States^  they  have  a 
greater  power  over  their  local  taxation  than  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Then  provision  is  made  for  reforms  and  improvements 
in  the  judicial  departments,  and  legislation,  civil,  criminal, 
and  administrative,  by  means  of  a  commission  nominated 
by  the  Sovereign;  just  as  in  this  country,  witness  the 
Cbmmon  Law  Commission,  the  Charity  Commission,  &c. 
Now,  no  doubt  this  constitution  will  not  satisfy  any  who 
desire  to  abolish  the  Papal  Sovereignty  ;  but  we  ask  any 
who  do  not,  whether  it  does  not  substantially  fulfil  or 
proviild  for^all  the  purposes  and  objects  for  good  govern- 
ment ? 
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We  repeat,  all  the'  charges  of  Farini  or  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  when  looked  into,  are  charges,  which,  but  for 
their  ignorance  of  our  English  laws  and  institutions,  they 
would  see  might  be  brought  with  a  thousand  fold  more 
force  against  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  or  they 
resolve  themselves  into  a  dislike  of  the  Papal  government 
as  such. 

On  this  subject  the  following  observations  of  the 
Univers  are  significant: 

*^  It  is  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  cease  being  aa  independent 
Prince,  as  free  in  his  own  dominions  as  any  other  Sovereign.  Any 
attempt  to  alter  this  would  fail.  If  the  Pope  mast  quit  Ritma 
momentarilj,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  return  and  re-establish  him- 
self in  the  conditions  of  independence  which  are  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  world.  A  thousand  years'  experience 
and  examples  sufficiently  recent,  onght  to  enlighten  statesmen  on 
this  point,  and  lead  them  to  understand  the  confidence  of  men 
actuated  by  faith." 

The  Sardinian  intriguers,  and  the  handful  of  Roman 
exiles  they  use  for  instruments,  understand  it  well  enough^ 
but  care  nothing  about  it.  What  they  want,  is  the  sub- 
version of  the  Papal  government.  All  "  the  rest  is  leather 
and  prunella.^'  The  charges  they  urge  are  mere  pre- 
tences, and  are  not  supported  b^r  Roman  testimony. 
Whatever  irritation  may  have  arisen  in  the  Roman  States, 
has  arisen  from  Austrian  or  French  occupation.  Farini 
shows  this  himself,  as  much  so  when  speaking  of  1845,  aa 
of  1815 ;  and  he  shows  also  that  these  permanent  occu^ia- 
tions  were  against  the  will  of  the  Papal  government,  and 
protested  against  as  much  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  as  by 
Cardinal  Consalvi.  Nay,  he  accuses  the  present  Pope, 
when  Cardinal  Feretti,  of  taking  a  similar  course. 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  the  Emperor,  with 
designs  now  evident,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Sar- 
dinia, made  suggestions  as  to  the  Roman  States  quite  in 
the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  celebrated  letter  of  Uie 
Prince  President  in  1848.  And,  of  course,  these  sugges- 
tions met  with  a  ready  concurrence  from  the  representa- 
tives of  England  and  Sardinia.  The  latter  power 
indeed,  had  evidently  been  invited  by  France  to  enter  into 
the  war,  with  the  object  of  being  ultimately  invited  thus 
to  enter  into  the  Conference,  and  neutralize  the  voice  and 
vote  of  Austria,  as  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  especially 
of  Rome.      More    recently,    wc    find  that   the   French 
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government  proposed  that  political  representative  assem- 
blies should  be  convened  in  the  Roman  States  to  deci«]« 
on  all  the  laws,  and  vote  the  budget.     In  other  words,  to 
control    the    government.       This,   in    effect,   would    be 
*'  secularization*'  of  the  government,  that  is,  its  subjuga- 
tion to  the  laity ;  in  a  word,  the  deposition  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Papacy,  as  a  temporal  power. 
For  that  reason,  it  had  been  recommended  by  the  *'  great 
powers'*  in  1831.      For  that  reason  it  had  led  to  those 
results,    in    1848;    and    for    the    very    same    reason    it 
is  recommended  now,  namely,  that  it  might  lead  again 
to  those    much  desired  results,  as  necessarily  it  must 
have  done  ;   for  the  supreme  moral  authority  of  the  Pope 
could  not  co-exist  with  a  supreme  legislative  authority  of 
layitffen.     The  proposal,  therefore,  like  all  proposals  of  the 
**  great  powers,  '  was  in  bad  faith,  and  that  it  was  so  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor,  is  shown  by  this,  that  he  had  no 
representative  assemblies,  or  at  least  took  care  that  they 
should  have  no  real  political  power.     In  his  nation,  they 
are  but  tools  and  puppets  of  despotism.     The  Pope,  more 
honest,  refused  to  set  up  shams,  which  might  prove  delu- 
sions, pregnant,  as  before,  with  disaster  and  revolution. 

The  secret  emissaries  of  Sardinia  and  France,  continued 
their  assaults  upon  the  Papal  government  through  the 
press  of  Paris  and  of  London  ;  and  when  things  seemed 
ripe  for  the  prosecution  of  their  fell  designs,  there 
appeared  the  pamphlet  of  the  Emperor,  "  Napoleon  III. 
and  Italy.'* 

In  this,  the  most  insidious  use  was  made  of  the  Pope's 
concession  of  a  political  representative  assembly  in  1848. 
It  was  artfully  described  fis  the  result  of  his  own  free 
judgment,  instead  of  a  reluctant  concession  to  the  evils  of 
the  times,  for  the  sake  of  disabusing  Italy,  by  sad  experi- 
ence, of  a  fatal  delusion. 

**  Uuhappilj,  the  revolution  came  on,  which  drew  the  population 
along,  and  caused  princes  to  draw  back,  leaving  him  no  refuge  but 
exile,  and  no  safety  but  the  sword  of  France. 

**  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Pius  IX.  if  the  temporal  authority  which 
he  desired  to  reform  was  again  found  in  his  hands  such  as  he  had 
received  it  from  his  predecessor.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  that 
reform,  he  has  had,  doubtless,  the  regret  of  having  failed  in  it ; 
but  he  never  will  have  remorse  before  God  for  having  attempted  it. 
This  day  he  bears  with  Christian  resignation  the  weight  of  a  situ^ 
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tiou  which  ho  has  vainly  tried  to  improve,  and  tlie  ahuses  of  which 
his  perft!Ct  goodness  would  liaro  corrected  if  ihej  co|ild  be  so. 

'*  This  situation  places  the  Pope  in  presence  of  three  real  difficul- 
ties, and  which,  we  declare,  expose  seriously  to  danger,  according 
to  us,  the  political  power  of  the  Papacj— a  power  necessarj  fur  ita 
independence,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  religious  mission. 

''The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  found  in  the  administrative 
government  of  the  Roman  States,  which  is  but  the  Catholic  autho- 
rity applied  to  the  interests  of  a  temporal  order.  The  laws  of  the 
Church  are  not  proper  for  discussion,  and  merit  respect  \  thej  must 
be  considered  as  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  wisdom ;  but  civil  society 
claims  its  legislation  as  religious  society  exacts  and  preserves  its 
own.  The  Canon  Law,  inflexible  as  a  dogma,  immoveable  amid  the 
movement  of  ages,  is  essentially  distinct  from  legal  law,  variable  as 
are  the  requirements  and  the  interests  of  society.  It  could  adapt 
itself  to  the  early  periods  of  Christian  civilization  when  G^rle- 
magne  introduced  in  his  Capitularies  the  rules  and  precepts  of 
theocracy  ;  but  the  Canon  Law  cannot  suffice  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  modern  society. 

^'  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  essential  point  which  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of  when  the  Pontifical  Government  is  in  question,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  respecting  its  twofold  character,  and  of  reconciling 
the  regime  of  the  Church  and  the  regime  of  the  Roman  nation,  which 
are  exercised  by  the  same  hand.  They  must  be  reconciled  without 
being  confounded.  There  is  the  problem — a  difficult  one,  we  admit, 
but  on  the  solution  of  which  depends,  perhaps,  the  salvation  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy. 

^'In  fact,  real  abuses,  independent  of  men,  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things^  spring  from  this  confusion.  These  abuses  excite  among 
the  Roman  population  a  spirit  which  would  easily  render  them 
unjust  and  distrustful,  and  which  is  only  kept  in  check  by  the  pre- 
sence of  our  soldiers.  We  become  responsible  for  what  we  protect ; 
and  our  very  occupation,  from  the  fact  of  being  prolonged  on  sacli 
conditions,  would  be  worn  out,  aud'would  endanger  the  name  and 
the  influence  of  Franco. 

*'  Thus,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  absolutely  clerioal  cha- 
racter of  the  Government  of  the  Roman  States  is  a  cantre-ient^  aa 
active  cause  uf  discontent,  and,  consequently,  an  element  of  weak- 
ness for  the  Pope  himself,  and  a  permanent  danger  of  revolu- 
tion." 

Here  we  see  the  same  object  aimed  at  as  by  Napoleon 
in  1791,  by  the  Great  Powers  in  1831^  and  by  Louis  JNapo- 
loon  in  1848.  The  more  carefully  it  is  looked  at,  the 
more  clearly  it  will  be  seen  that  it  resolves  itself  iuto  the 
destruction  of  the  Papal  Governmojrit. 

*'The  second  difficulty  for  the  Pope  Vj:"  that  which  results  from 
tlie  national  question.     In  Uu9  point  ofvieir  his  situation  is  not 
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more  defined  nor  loss  dangerous.  Tlie  irritation  in  the  Roman 
States  is  still  less  owing  to  the  absence  of  legal  guarantees  and  to  the 
clefical  administration  than  to  the  antagonism  necessaiily  established 
hettoeen  tJie  mission  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  Pope  as  an 
Italian  PnnceJ"^ 

That  is,  the  Papacy  is  incompatible  with  temporal  rule. 
That  is  the  idea  expressed,  and  then  expounded. 

•'  The  Pope  supported,  as  Sovereign,  the  cause  of  independence  ; 
as  Head  of  the  Church  he  disapproved  the  war,  and  refused  to 
break  off  with  Austria.  Placed  between  a  double  dutj,  ho  was 
reduced  to  sacrifice  the  one  to  the  other.  He  necessarilj  sacrificed 
the  political  to  the  spiritual  duty.  This  is  the  condemnation,  not 
of  Pius  IX,  but  of  the  system — not  of  the  man,  but  of  the  situation, 
since  tlie  situation  imposes  on  the  man  the  terrible  alternative  of 
immolating  the  Prince  to  the  Pontiff,  or  the  Pontiff  to  the 
Prince. 

*'  Finally,  a  third  difficulty,  and  this  not  the  least  serious,  is 
created  for  the  Pope  by  the  absolute  impossibility  he  is  in  of  forming, 
in  actual  circumstances,  an  Italian  army.  All  the  attempts  made 
with  this  object  have  failed. 

*•  Thus,  in  a  word,  in  what  concerns  Rome  there  are  three  con- 
siderable difficulties,  which  correspond  to  the  urgent  necessities, 
viz.  : — 

"  1.  To  reconcile  the  regime  of  the  Church  with  a  legal,  political, 
and  regular  regime  in  the  Roman  States. 

**  2.  To  render  the  Pope  independent  of  questions  of  nationality, 
of  war,  of  armaments,  of  internal  and  external  defence. 

'*3.  To  constitute  a  native  army,  and  to  substitute  for  our 
occupation  the  protection  of  an  efficacious  and  real  Italian  force. 

'*  This  is  a  threefold  necessity,  which,  under  pain  of  certain  and 
perhaps  approaching  disturbance,  must  be  satisfied,  in  the  interest 
of  Italy,  of  religion,  and  of-  all  the  Catholic  States.  (*  Triple  exi- 
gence, a  laquelle,  sous  peine  de  perturbation  certaine  et  peut-etre 
prochaine,  il  importe  de  satisfaire,  dans  I'interet  de  Tltalio,  de  la 
religion,  et  de  tous  les  Etats  Catholiques.'  ") 

The  Imperial  writer  did  not  profess  to  see  any  solution 
for  this  difficulty,  save  that  of  secularization,  i.  e.,  abolition 
of  the  temporal  government  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor*s 
pamphlet  thus  summed  up  the  principles  in  his  plan : — 

'*  Secularization  of  the  administrative  power  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  laymen,  and  charged  to 
examine  and  discuss  the  laws. 

**  Representation  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country  in  a  Gon- 
•nltum  elected  directly  .by  the  provincial  councils,  or  at  least  selecteil 
kj  the  Pope  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  those  councils, 
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and  called  upon  to  deliberate  on  all  the  laws,  and  to  vote  the 
Budget  ; 

'*  An  efficacious  control  over  local  expenses  by  provincial  councils 
receiving  their  mission  from  the  municipal  councils,  which  them- 
selves are  nominated  by  electors,  conformable  to  the  edict  of  the 
24th  of  November,  1850  ; 

^'  Judicial  reform,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  code  of  laws  on  the 
plan  of  the  '  Code  Napoleon,'  or  the  '  Code  Lonibardo- Venetian/  or 
that  of  Naples  ; 

**  A  regular  levying  of  taxes,  according  to  the  system  adopted  in 
France  ; 

'^Finally,  reconciliation  of  all  clai^ses  and  all  opinions  by  tlio  en- 
lightened and  paternal  exercise  of  clemency  towards  all  those 
willing  to  make  respectful  submission  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

*'  Such  were  the  baj^es  of  the  project  sent  from  Paris  to  Vienns, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1857.'* 

They  were  now  disguised  by  a  delusive  suggrestion  as  to 
setting  up  an  Italian  con  Federation,  with  the  Pope  at  the 
head  of  it.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  advert  to  it,  except  iu 
passing,  as  a  proof  of  bad  faith. 

The  bad  faith  of  the  whole  proposition,  indeed,  was  so 
flagrant,  that  it  was  exposed  and  scouted  even  iu  France. 
The  able  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Register  truly  wrote 
thus : 

'*  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  showing  up  the  fiirasinesa  of  that 
part  of  tlie  late  pamphlet  which  proposes  to  place  the  Pope  at  the 
head  of  an  Italian  confederacy,  whilst  depriving  him  of  his  tempo- 
ral  power,  than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  brochure  published  last 
week  by  Emile  de  Girardin,  in  answer  to  the  Imperial  manifesto. 

'*  But  what  sort  of  Confederation  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  republican  Gon- 
feJeration,  as  in  Switzerland,  or  a  Monarchical  Confederation,  as  in 
Germany  ?  Granted  that  in  a  political  view  the  character,  exclu- 
aively  clerical,  of  the  Iloman  Government  is  a  sin  against  common 
'sense,  an  active  cause  of  discontent,  into  whose  hands  are  the 
Government  and  Administration  of  the  Roman  States  to  pass  ?  You 
say  not! ling  about  it.  If  the  Pope  were  to  accept — a  very  doubtful 
hypothesis,  if  wo  judge  from  the  past — if  the  Pope  were  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Italian  Confederation,  what  will  be  the  nature 
of  that  presidency  ?  Is  it  to  be  purely  hunorifio,  or  really  political  ? 
If  purely  nominal,  how  will  you  make  him  accept  it  lu  exchange 
for  his  temporal  sovereignty  ?  What  motives  have  we  to  hope  that 
we  shall  be  more  fortunate  in  such  an  attempt  than  we  have  been 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  our  repeated  demands  for  those  guarantees 
which,  after  being  the  subject-matter  of  a  celebrated  letter  written 
in  August,  1849,  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  draft  of  a  treatj 
sent  from  Paris  to  Vienna  iu  1857?     Should  the  Pope  refuse  to 
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accept  the  nominal  presidency  of  the  Italian  Confederation,  what 
fttiall  we  do — to  whom  are  we  to  offer  it — what  is  to  become  of  the 
Pope,  and  where  is  he  to  retire  to  ?  Has  this  question  been  put  ? 
Not  one  word  about  it.  But  if  the  presidency  is  not  merely  nominal, 
how  are  we  to  bring  about,  in  the  same  hands,  the  separation 
betwixt  spiritual  and  temporal  fyower  which  appeard  so  difficult 
even  to  Napoleon  the  First  ?  Where  is  temporal  power  to  be^in  ? 
Wiiere  is  the  spiritual  to  end  ?  Not  one  word  upon  the  subject. 
What  guarantee  do  we  offer  that,  with  a  Pope  president  of  the  Con- 
federation, *he  will  be  something  else  than  Catholic  authority 
applied  to  the  temporal  order?'  Again,  not  one  word  upon  the 
subject.  How  is  the  pontifical  power  to  be  combined  without  con- 
fusion with  the  temporal  power  ?  Still  no  answer.  Under  what 
circumstances  is  the  Pope  to  act — as  a  pontiff  or  as  a  president  ?  No 
answer. .  By  what  means  is  the  papal  infallibility  to  be  conciliated 
with  political  responsibility  ?     No  answer.     Will  it  be  through  the 

?>arliamentary  system  ?     But  1830  and  1848  have  proved  already 
low  truly  empty  is  the  fiction  of  an  inviolate  Royalty  guarded  by 
Ministerial  responsibility. 

"Thus  one  thing  becomes  evident — the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
jFederation  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope  neither  cuts  nor  unlooses 
the  knot  of  the  two  powers  placed  in  the  same  hands  ;  it  leaves  the 
question  just  as  it  was  ;  far  from  simplifying,  it  would  rather  com- 
plicate the  problem.  So  that,  after  all,  we  offer  to  the  Pope  far 
more  an  aggravation  than  a  solution.*' 

Of  this  there  could  be  no  qnestion.  And  the  Imperial 
publication  was  dealt  with  as  dehisive,  as  merely  intended  to 
throw  dust  in  men's  eyes  and  disguise  the  real  ideas  and 
aims,  which  time  alone  could  develop. 

J'he  pretences  of  the  Imperial  pamphleteer  were  fully 

refuted  by  some  able  articles  in  the  Register  and  Civilta 

Cattolica^  of  which  the  former  were  in  one  view  more 

valuable  because  written  evidently  with  an  Euglish  animus 

sufficiently  stroug.     The  writer  owned  this.    He  sought 

"  To  furnish  some  account  of  the  true  state  of  the  Government, 
and  of  tlie  real  condition  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Doubtless  this  seems  a  hopeless  task,  for  where  men  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  see  nothing  but  evil,  it  is  almost  useless  to  show 
that  there  is  any  good.  Over  and  over  again  have  tlie  same  charges 
been  made  against  the  temporal  administration  of  Pins  IX.  since 
1850  ;  and  over  and  over  again  have  these  charges  been  answered. 
What  more  complete,  for  example,  than  the  answer  of  M.  de 
Rayneval  in  the  report  which  be  made  to  the  French  Government 
in  1856,  in  which  he  said,  *  When  certain  persons  say  to  the  Ponti- 
fical Government,  Form  an  administration  which  may  have  for  its 
aim  the  good  of  the  people,  the  Government  might  reply.  Look  at 
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our  acts,  and  condomn  us  if  you  daro !  The  Government  might 
ask,  not  only  which  of  its  acts  is  subject  for  legitimate  blame,  but  in 
which  of  its  duties  it  has  failed.  And  yet  three  years  have  hardly  passed 
by,  and  we  have  the  same  charges  which  M.  de  Rayneval  auswered, 
renewed  with  the  apparent  approval  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  France.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  simple 
truth  of  M.  de  Raynevars  report  had  been  merely  set  aside,  as  not 
in  harmony  with  the  intricate  policy  of  the  Emperor.'* 

The  writer,  however,  hit  the  truth,  when  he  said : 

'*  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  writing  for  English  readers,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  maintain  that  the  Pontifical  Goyernmont  is  a  model — I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  perfect.  In  commou  with  all  Govern- 
nionts,  it  has  many  imperfections,  and  doubtless  it  has  weaknesses  of 
its  own,  arising  in  some  respects  from  the  character  both  of  the 
governor  and  the  governed,  Komans  are  not  Englishmen,  nor  do  they 
cease  to  be  Komans  when  they  are  admitted  into  power.  As  the 
people  are,  so  in  great  measure  will  tlio  Guvernment  be  ;  it  would 
be  useless  to  look  for  the  peculiar  advantages  of  English  rule  among 
a  people  peculiarly  un-English.'* 

We  shall  endeavour  elsewhere  to   show  how  far  those 

advantages  are  estimated. 
And  then  he  went  on : — 

''Kor  must  we  forgot  (as  Count  Buol  in  his  recent  note  has  so 
justly  said)  that  the  difficulties  which  the  Pontifical  Government 
has  to  meet  with  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  task,  *  arise  less  from 
internal  causes  than  from  revolutionary  elements,  iuSuences,  and 
excitements  from  abroad.'  The  present  state  of  Piedmont,  and  its 
revolutionary  policy  for  some  time  past  would  make  a  stronger 
government  than  that  of  liome  pause  before  granting  full  measaros 
of  Reform. 

'*  Tlie  question  to  be  asked  is  this, — Has  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment, since  the  return  of  the  Holy  Father  from  Gaeta,  fairlj  given 
itself  to  the  task  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people  ?  To 
restore  confidence  to  a  people  distracted  by  revolution,  to  harmonize 
discordant  elements,  to  make  concessions  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
population,  to  encourag^Ae  material  improvement  of  the  country, 
to  provide  for  the  due  aoministratiou  of  justice,  to  organize  an  armj 
capable  of  maintaining  public  tranquillity  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
troops,  to  secure  true  liberty  without  permitting  license— all  this 
is  no  easy  task  to  perform  after  a  Revolution,  such  as  that  of  *48  ; 
an<l  yet,  I  believe  that  upon  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Pontifical  Government  has  not  failed,  and  that,  if  its  efforts  hava 
not  been  crowned  with  perfect  success,  this  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  t)ie  want  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  to  the  diffi« 
culties  of  the  times.     Let  the  tree  bo  judged  by  its  fraits»'' 

The  writer  then  went  on 
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"To  show  what  really  has  been  done  by  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment since  1850;  it  will  then  be  seen  whether  the  subjects  of  the 
Holy  Father  stand  in  any  very  great  need  of  the  reforms  which 
other  states  are  so  anxious  to  confer  upon  them." 

He  begiiu 

'*  With  the  complete  reform  of  the  municipal  organization  which 
was  effected  by  the  law  of  the  24th  November,  1850,  a  reform  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  other  clianges  which  have  been  brought  abont 
in  the  state  ;  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
admirers  of  constitutional  government ;  who,  with  Singor  Savagnoli 
who  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Independence  of  Italy, 
will  probably  see  in  municipal  institutions  the  *  means  of  maintaiu- 
ing  the  habit  of  self-government.' 

**  £very  commune  has  an  electoral  college,  a  communal  council, 
and  a  body  of  magistrates,  headed  by  a  president.  The  electoral 
college  is  composed  of  the  chief  proprietors,  shopkeepers,  and  those 
who  follow  the  liberal  professions,  preference  being  given  to  the 
most  highly  taxed.  The  communal,  or  municipal  council,  is  chosen 
by  the  electoral  college;  its  members  discuss  the  interests  of  tlie 
municipality,  and  give  their  votes  in  secret.  Tlie  body  of  magis- 
trates is  formed  from  the  councillors,  and  is  chosen  by  the  Delegate 
of  the  Province  from  the  lists  presented  by  the  Council.  The  head, 
or  President  of  the  Magistracy,  is  chosen  by  the  Holy  Father  out  of 
a  list  of  three. 

'*  From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  electoral  colleges  have 
the  direct  nomination  of  the  municipal  councillors,  wlio  in  their 
turn,  present  a  list  of  candidates,  from  which  the  Holy  Father 
selects  the  members  of  the  provincial  council.  This  council  meets 
once  a  year  to  provide  for  the  internal  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince,^he  execution  of  which  is  confided  to  the  commission  elected 
by  tlie  council,  which  remains  eti  permanence  during  the  interval 
between  one  session  and  another.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  funds 
of  the  commune  and  the  province  are  not  administered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Government,  but  by  this  executive  com- 
mission, a  mere  power  of  supervision  being  secured  to  the  delegate 
or  prefect." 

That  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  people  of  the 
Roiiian  States  have  not  only  in  boroughs  but  in  country 
districts,  local  elective  councils  to  manage  their  local 
taxation,  while  the  English  people  h.we  not  such  councils 
(except  in  corporate  towns),  and  the  British  parliament  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  grant  them  the  privilege.  A  bill  to 
establish  elective  financial  boards  for  counties  has  been 
more  than  once  proposed  and  rejected.  Thus,  therefore, 
iu  the  country  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  llomagna  have 
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powers  of  self-government,  which  the  English  people  have 
not. 
But  to  resume  our  quotation  from  the  Register: 

••  These  changes  could  not  of  course  be  unknown  to  the  author  of 
•  Napoleon  III.  et  Tltalie  ;'  indeed  he  referred  to  the  edict  of  the 
2  Uh  November,  1850,  by  which  they  were  brought  about  ;  but  in 
his  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  Father, 
he  seems  to  labour  under  considerable  fear  that  this  edict  has  been 
nothing  more  than  a  dead  letter.  For  among  the  projects  of  reform 
for  the  Papal  States  mentioned  by  him  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  to  that  of  Vienna  in  June  *57 — projects 
wiiich  (he  informs  us)  were  so  entirely  modified  by  the  Aus- 
trian GoYornment  that  the  propositions  of  France  had  almost  disap- 
peared— we  find  it  proposed  that  the  local  expenses  should  be 
fffectwillif  controlled  by  provincial  councils  delegated  by  the  munici- 
pal councils,  which  in  their  turn  are  named  by  the  electors  in  con- 
formity with  the  edict  of  November  24,  1850.  The  author  of  that 
now  celebrated  brochure  may  re-assure  himself.  Of  the  modificatioa 
made  by  Austria  to  the  projects  of  reform  proposed  by  France  I  am 
ignorant ;  but  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  with  the  two  exceptions 
mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  the  municipal  and  provincial  reform 
has  been  fully  and  honestly  carried  out.  Of  one  thing,  howerer,  I 
am  not  so  certain.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  control  exercised 
over  local  expenses  by  local  councils  has  been  found  in  practice 
very  efficacious.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  those  who  have  to  pay, 
are  quite  satisfied  that  they  have  not  sometimes  to  pay  for  unne- 
cessary objects.  Indeed  it  would  seem  to  bo  a  growing  feeling 
among  the  people  that  a  little  control  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  local  councils  ;  at  least  the 
CiviUn  CaUolica,  in  \U  number  for  the  5th  of  March,  assures  us  of 
this  fact,  and  I  know  myself,  from  high  authority,  that  verj^manj 
petitions  have  been  addressed  to  the  Holy  Father,  praying  him  to 
diminish  the  excessive  liberty  granted  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
who  sometimes,  especially  in  the  smaller  communes,  abase  their 
powers  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  population.'*- 

Precisely  as  in  this  country  we  sufTer  continually  from 
the  extravagant  expenditure  (or  the  misjudged  parsimony) 
of  our  "  representatives'*  in  parish  vestries  or  in  town 
councils.  To  suppose  that  an  elective  assembly  is  neces- 
sarily wise,  or  that  popular  election  is  any  panacea  against 
corruption,  is  a  great  mistake.  The  Roman  people,  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  are  beginning  to  find  it  out :  and  wo 
found  it  out  long  ago,  and  in  England,  experience  of  the 
abuses  of  local  selt-govcrnment  generated  that  very 
desire  for  central  control,  which  the  Itomans  feel  them* 
selves  driven  to.    This  was  the  cause  of  the  new  Poor 
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Law  with  its  central  Boanl.  Tlieii  there  was  a  reaction  ; 
and  onr  latest  experiment,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
is  elective  and  central.  Yet  it  is  hardly  established  ere 
we  hear  complaints  of  mismanagement  and  corrnption. 
Either  we  are  a  people  given  to  murmuring,  or  to  jobbery. 
For,  frame  our  local  councils  as  we  may,  they  are 
assailed  with  these  complaints.  Anyhow,  it  is  plain  that 
"  self-government*'  is  no  panacea.  We  have  tried  it  in 
every  forni — local  and  central,  elective  and  non-elective  : 
always  without  content.  Had  we  not  better  make  our 
own  institutions  work  well  before  we  deride  those  of  other 
nations?  And  how  many  of  those  who  read  the  Times 
are  aware  that  the  Roman  people  have  local  elective  coun- 
cils, whatever  they  are  worth,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ive 
have  ? 

•'  So  really  stands  the  case ;  but  if  we  are  to  listen — I  will  not  say 
to  strangers  travelling  hurriedly  through  the  Papal  States — hut  even 
to  modern  statesmen,  we  shall  hear  of  a  population  groaning  under 
an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  praying  for  the  liberty  enjoyed  by 
other  states,  we  shall  hear  of  a«  selfish,  priestly  goyernment  eating 
up  the  money  of  the  people,  the  very  type  of  mal-administration, 
the  canker  of  evil  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  the  cause  and  source  of  all 
the  evils  of  this  unhappy  country  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  to  the 
priestly  Sovereign  that  the  people  turn  for  protection  from  their 
more  immediate  rulers.  And  indeed  a  Sovereign,  with  a  civil  list 
of  600,000  crowns — a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  not  only  his  own 
sacred  person,  but  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  Apostolic  Nuncios, 
and  the  Noble  and  Swiss  Guards,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
Pontifical  palaces,  libraries,  and  galleries,  &c. — can  be  no  very 
heavy  burden  to  the  people  whom  he  rules.  It  is  because  the 
Sovereign  is  a  Priest,  that  the  people  have  to  give  so  little  fur  his 
support." 

The  writer  then  went  on  to  develop  still  fnrther  the 
reforms  introduce*!  since  the  return  of  the  Holy  Father; 
and  to  show  that  his  Papal  States  are  not  quite  so  badly 
off  as  the  author  of*'  Napoleon  III.  et  ritalie''  wanted  to 
make  out — 

*'  Among  the  propositions  of  reform  said  to  have  been  suggested 
hy  France  in  *57  we  fiud  the  following,  one  evidently  much  desired 
by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet : — 'Representatives  of  all  the  interests 
of  the  country  elected  by  the  provincial  councils  or  at  least  chosen 
by  the  Pope  from  lists  of  candidates  presented  by  such  councils  shall 
he  summoned  to  deliberate  on  all  the  laws,  and  to  vote  the 
budget.' 

''Now  how  does  the  oaiio  stand  ?    It  is  true,  that  there  is  no  free 
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tribune,  nor  is  tliero  a  free  press  ;  but  then,  as  the  Cimlta  CaUoUea 
very  well  remarks,  it  has  not  as  yet  seemed  good  to  the  wisdom  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  make  these  concessions  to  France,  although  lii« 
throne  is  supported  by  half  a  million  of  bayonets.  Indeed,  I  should 
doubt  if  any  man  in  his  senses  would  fix  upon  such  institutions 
as  exactly  suited  to  the  present  wants,  or  the  present  state  of  Italy. 
But  there  is,  and  there  liiis  been  for  some  time  past,  an  institution 
which  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  harmonize  with  that  which  is 
said  to  have  been  proposed  by  the  Government  of  France.  I  refer 
to  the  Consulta  of  State  for  Finance. 

"This  body  is,  as  already  mentioned,  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  His  Holiness  from  lists  of  candidates  presented  by  the 
Provincial  Councils.  These  candidates  must  be  thirty  years  old, 
and  must  possess  property  to  tlie  value  of  about  10,000  scudi, 
unless  they  be  professors  of  a  public  university,  when  a  funded  pro- 
perty of  2,000  scudi  will  suffice.  The  number  of  the  Consultori 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  the  provinces,  but  the  Holy  Father 
has  the  right  of  directly  nominating  certain  others  in.  addition.  The 
Consulta  is  presided  over  by  a  Cardinal,  or  in  his  absence  by  a  pre- 
late :  at  present  all  the  '  Consultori,'  with  the  exception  of  two,  are 
laymen. 

**  The  Consulta  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  Corps  Legislatif 
of  the  French  Imperial  Government.  Its  sessions  last  three  months, 
and  it  generally  meets  three  timas  a  week.  The  object  of  its  deli- 
berations is  the  examination  of  the  finances,  and  its  opinion  is 
taken  upon  questions  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  It 
has  also  to  report  upon  the  Budget,  before  it  is  presented  to  the 
Holy  Father  for  his  appribation.  As  a  proof  that  this  report  is 
not  a  mere  form,  I  may  mention  that  for  the  last  three  years  the 
Budget  presented  by  the  ministers  has  been  considerably  altered  by 
the  Consulta,  and  this  alteratiou  has  in  every  instance  been  approyed 
of  by  the  Holy  Father.  I  may  add  that  the  Budget  is  prepared  and 
examined  with  a  conscientious  accuracy  and  minuteness,  which 
even  constitutional  states  might  do  well  to  imitate.  Was  the  author 
of  *  Napoleon  HI.  et  Tltaiie '  aware  of,  or  had  he  forgotten  the  ezis« 
tence  of  the  *  Consulta  V  '* 

The  Code  Napoleon  says  the  Emperor.  That  is  a  sine 
gild  non  of  good  government  in  Italy.  Passing  by  the 
singular  ignoring  of  the  Code  Justinian,  and  the  criminal 
code  existing  in  Home — rwhat  is  the  opinion  of  lawyers  as 
to  the  boasted  Code  Napoleon  ?  Here  we  quote  from  an 
article  in  the  Ijaw  Times. 

<*  Let  us  turn  to  the  much-boasted  '  Code  Napoleon.'  The  laws 
of  Napoleon  are  i\ot  embraced  in  a  single  code.  There  is  the  code 
civil,  the  code  de  proce«Iiire  civile,  the  code  de  commerce,  the  coda 
d'lnstruction  crimenelle  and  the  code  Penal.    But  eveu  all  these 
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to^etlier  do  not  contain  the  wliole  law  of  France.  Portions  hare 
since  been  codified,  and  there  is  to  tliis  day  a  great  mass  of  law 
not  at  all  codified.  All  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  for  the  time 
being  are  published  in  the  Bulletins  des  Lois,  a  work  of  great  size, 
yearly  increasing.  Nay  more,  the  codes  hare  not  been  spared, 
stripped  of  the  Iton^s  skin  tliey  have  been  boldly  cut  up,  and 
amended,  like  loss  pretentious  pieces  of  legislation.  Then  look  at 
the  text  books  and  commentaries  which  these  codes  have  occa- 
sioned, one  in  thirty,  another  in  ^50  volumes.  Why  l>ere  aie  codes 
scarcely  half  a  century  old — we  have  more  law  text  books  than  are 
to  be  found  on  the  whole  common  law  of  England.  Add  to  these 
the  Bulletins  des  Lois,  a  publication  which  rivals  our  Statutes  at 
large,  and  what  becomes  of  the  code?^' 

So  that  after  all  there  is  no  sinpcle  Code  Napoleon,  but 
half  a  dozen  different  codes.  And  these  are  not  complete, 
and  when  altogether  do  not  contain  the  law,  so  that  in  truth 
France  has  not  a  code  any  more  than  JEngland.  But 
Home  has. 

Very  naturally,  indeed,  unavoidably,  the  writer  was  led  to 
make  some  remarks  about  the  bad  faitli  and  bad  feeling 
in  which  these  attacks  upon  the  Papal  Government  were 
made : — 

**  Among  the  reforms  demanded  by  France  (see  the  pamphlet 
Napoleon  HI.  and  Italy)  is  '  the  secularisation  of  the  administration 
by  the  formation  of  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  laymen,  and 
charged  with  the  examination  and  discussion  of  the  laws.'  Now 
this  council  not  only  exists  at  the  present  moment,  bat  has  existed 
for  several  years,  having  been  established  by  a  decree  of  the  iOth 
Soptomber,  1850.  It  is  composed  of  nine  ordinary  and  six  extra- 
ordinary councillors.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State.  At  present,  all  the  ordinary  councillors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  and  all  the  officials  employed  in  the  service  of  tho 
council,  are  laymen.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  council  to  discuss  what- 
ever new  laws  may  be  projected,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
actually  in  force,  when  this  is  necessary.  The  examination  of 
municipal  laws,  the  approbation  of  the  acts  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cils, and  other  matters  referred  to  its  consideration  by  his  Holiness, 
form  the  chief  duties  of  the  Council  of  State.  Of  course  the  Sove- 
reign is  not  bound  by  these  deliberations  of  the  council;  but  I  can 
assure  your  readers  that,  during  the  last  eight  years,  the  Holy 
Father,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  his  ministers,  has  adopted 
many  of  its  suggestions.  How  then  could  France  demand  a  reform, 
which  has  been  actually  carried  out  ?  Ignorance,  I  again  repeat, 
cannot  be  pleaded,  for  M.  de  Rayneval  had  long  before  assured  the 
French  Government  of  the  existence  of  the  '  Consiglio  di  Stato.' 
How  theu  are  we  to  account  for  the  demand  ?    Probably  he  alone 
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can  answer  wlio  has  inspired,  if  not  written,  Napoleon  III,  and  - 
Italy, 

^*  I  may  add,  that,  besides  the  *  Consiglio  di  Stato,'  there  is  also 
a  Council  of  Ministers.  These  are  four  in  number,  viz..  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Public  Works,  &o.,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Grace  and 
Justice.  The  Police  is  annexed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Each  minister  proposes  to  the  Holy  Father  reforms,  modifications 
of  the  laws,  dz^c,  (Src,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  and 
these  propositions  are  referred  to  the  Couucil  of  State,  or  to  tho 
Council  of  Finance,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  letter,  for  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  'Consiglio  dei  Ministri'  is  often  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Holy  Father  himself." 

Of  conrso  the  Pope  is  at  the  head  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment. It  must  be  so.  And  his  g'overnment  must  be 
ecclesiastical.    This,  we  repeat,  is  the  root  of  the  question. 

So  far  as  the  atUicks  upon  the  Papal  Government  are 
real,  they  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  it  is  Papal. 
But  that  means  only  that  it  is  ecclesiastical.  And  that  is 
a  complaint  which,  in  an  «idmirer  of  our  ancient  or  present 
constitution,  is  hardly  consistent.  NVe  have  bishops  iu 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  clergymen  among  our  magistracy, 
besides  liaving  our  universities  governed  by  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  Let  us  be  candid  then.  If  ecclesiastical  rule 
is  vicious  necessarily  and  in  its  own  nature,  we  share  tho 
reproach,  and  should  remove  it  from  our  own  constitution 
before  we  revile  the  Romans  for  it.  This  has  not  escaped 
the  obsei*vation  of  foreign  journalists.  Thus  in  the  course 
of  an  article  in  which  tho  Waivers  vindicates  the  actual 
political  organisation  ot  the  Papal  States,  it  says : — 

**  The  eccleiiastical  element  must  dominate,  and  in  fact  does 
dominate,  at  Rune.  The  Pontifical  States  form  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church.  The  cardinals,  principal  advisors  to  the  Pope, 
naturally  take  part  in  the  governmont.  They  constitute  the  politi- 
cal family  of  the  sovereign,  aud  possess  rights  claimed  elsewhere  by 
princes  of  the  blood.  Amongst  them  exists  the  man  they  will  one 
day  raise  to  the  sovereignty,  Aud  it  is  suggested  that  these 
Princes  of  the  Church  should  be  systematically  removed  from  publio 
affairs !  Tiie  idea  is  iniquitous  and  insane.  In  this  case,  secalari* 
zation  would  be  more  complete  in  the  Papal  States  than  anjwhere 
else.  The  E'lglish,  warm  partisans  of  Ro^nan  secularization,  hare 
a  Bishops'  Bench  in  the  Iluuse  of  Lords,  whilst  the  constitutioa  of 
1832  gives  a  seat  in  the  Senate  to  our  Cardinals.  The  first  rank, 
even  in  political  order,  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  at  Rome,  and  they  will  ooutiuue  to  have  eoolor 
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siastics  for  assistants  since  thej  will  be  succeeded  bj  ecclesiastics. 
Nevertheless  lajmen  in  the  Papal  States  are  not  pariahs  ;  tliey 
have  their  entry  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  ;  they  are  governors  or 
prefects  ;  they  figure  in  the  first  rank  of  the  various  public  offices, 
and  take  a  great  share  in  public  instruction.  This,  in  addition  to 
election  functions  and  the  military  career,  is  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  activity  and  satisfy  the  legitimate  ambition  of  those  who  seek 
to  serye  their  country.  To  require  more  would  be  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  revolution." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Papal  Government  is  not  at  all 
necessarily  antap^onistic  to  lay  administration.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  there  can  be  nothing  necessarily  vicious 
in  clerical  administration,  according  to  the  principles  of 
our  own  constitution,  or  why  does  such  an  element  enter 
so  largely  into  it?  There  is  a  feeling  against  it,  but  it  ia 
regarded  by  our  educated  classes  as  a  prejudice.  Not,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  Papal  rule  involves  the  exclusion  of 
laymen.  On  the  contrary,  Ranke  tells  us  that  the  Papal 
Government  freely  employed  laymen.  And  Farini  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  laymen  vastly  preponderate 
in  number.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  enemies  of 
Papal  Government.  Of  course  it  does  not.  They  desire 
to  destroy  it.  Thus  the  Times  correspondent  not  long 
ago  was  compelled  to  admit  that  laymen  are  freely 
employed.  • 

'*  As  far  as  the  personnel  of  the  government  is  concerned,  so  far 
from  having  been  secularized,  it  is  emmeutly  ecclesiastical,  and 
being  ecclesiastical,  it  must  necessarily  do  anti  progressive,  since 
its  very  existence  in  its  present  palmy  state  demands  that  it  should 
be  so." 

Presuming  that  his  readers  were  ignorant  of  Ranke  or 
Roscoe.  He  then  went  on  to  abuse  the  Prelature  of 
Rome. 

"  One  word  more,  however,  as  to  the  elass  of  prelates,  among 
whom,  doubtless,  there  are  many  excellent  and  learned  men.  Still 
the  tendency  of  their  position  is  to  corrupt  them,  and  make  them 
aome  of  the  worst  members  of  society, — to-day  ecclesiastics,  when 
ambition  tempts  them,  and  to-morrow  civilians,  when  the  attrac« 
tious  of  the  world  invite.  There  is  as  great  a  want  of  fixity  in  their 
principles  as  in  their  positions.  They  remind  me  of  those  doubtful 
personages  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  our  couutry,  or  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Italy,  live  upon  the  *  border.'  They  jump  from  ono 
estate  to  another,  as  the  circumstances  of  their  condition  may 
require  ;  '  aud  tlius,'  say  the  Romans,  not  I,  for  I  caunot  examine 
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into  details,  *  as  a  c1a»s,  the  prelates  are  the  most  corrupt  in  the 
Papal  States  ;  better  bj  far  for  public  morality  if  thej  were  bound 
by  some  stringent  and  permanent  obligations.  How  any  man  of 
honour  can  assume  the  semblance  of  a  priest  merely  to  take  office 
it  is  difficult  to  imagrne.*  Altogether,  the  prelacy  in  the  Pope's 
dominions  has  fallen  into  discredit." 

Now  contrast  this  with  a  passage  from  Spalding^s 
Italy. 

'*  Though  the  highest  offices  are  still  confined  to  churchmeu,  yet 
in  most  of  the  inferior  departments  the  laity  haye  of  late  been 
much  more  freely  employed.  Long  ago,  moreover,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  institute  an  intermediate  order  between  the  laity  and 
ordained  priesthood,  in  which  public  men  might  rise,  through  the 
inferior  rank  of  Prelate  or  Monsignor,  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal. 
The  Prelature  effected  some  good  by  that  training  to  legal  businoMS, 
which  is  the  condition  of  admission  to  the  first  step,  the  appoint- 
ment as  an  honorary  assessor  or  Referendary  to  the  Segaatura." 

Thus  Spaldhig,  a  writer  sufficiently  prejudiced  against 
Rome,  describes  as  an  advantage  what  this  ignorant  news- 
paper writer  scoffs  at  as  an  abuse.  The  latter,  returning 
to  the  subject,  "  that  the  lay  element  in  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment is  in  perfect  subservience  to,  and  in  complete  depen- 
dence on,  the  ecclesiastical  element/'  says : — 
« 

<*  If  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  numbers,  1  grant  that 

the  government  has  been  secularized ;  if  by  quality  and  power, 
again  with  redoubled  force  I  deny  that  it  has  been  so.  The  provin- 
cial magistracy  are  laymen — that  is  to  say,  the  giudiei  minori — 
sometimes  called  govematori — of  the  smaller  towns,  and  the  giudiei 
of  the  capi  luoghi,  or  principal  towns,  are,  1  believe,  to  a  man  secu- 
lars ;  but  all  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  before  whom  the 
decisions  of  the  provincial  magistracy  are  liable  to  bo  finally 
brought,  are  ecclesiastics.  Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  aa 
appearance  of  liberality  and  of  conformity  to  the  customs  of  civilized 
states,  on  the  other  there  is  a  provision  for  neutralizing  the  lay 
element  altogether.  Numbers  are  against  me,  but  quality  and 
power  support  my  point/' 

That  is,  the  government  is  ecclesiastical.  Of  course  it 
is,  for  it  is  Papal.  But  what  is  very  amusing,  the  writer 
assumes,  as  all  writers  of  his  class  do,  that  ecclesiastical 
rule  must  be  bad.    He  goes  on  : 

"Tlie  judges  of  the  Supreme  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Justice  con- 
sist altogether  of  Monsignori.  By  the  Sacred  Canon  Law  these 
gentlemen  are  forbidden  to  intermingle  in  affairs  of  *  blood,'  and  it 
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needs,  I  hare  been  told,  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  when  such 
cases  are  brought  before  them.     Before  this  court,  too,  are  tried 
political  offences,  I  am  informed  ;  and  a  great  outcry  has  beoti 
raised  on  this  point,  as  it  establishes  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastics 
not  merely  in  ecclesiastical  but  in  political  matters  as  well.     Otica 
more,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  the  Sacra 
Ruota,  are  also  composed  of  ecclesiastics —in  short,  however  multi- 
tudinous may  bo  the  inferior  magistracy,  who  are  laymen,  an  appeal 
from  their  decisions  lies  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  who 
are  ecclesiastics.      Let  us  now  consider  the   constitution   of  tiie 
police  authorities.     Up  to  the  year  1858  in  all  the  provincial  courts 
of  police  there  were  directors,   having  the  rank  and"  honours  of 
colonels  in  the  army.     True,  they  depended  on  the  Delegate  of  the 
Province,  who  wa")  a  Monsignore  ;  still  their  rank  gave  them  a  cer- 
tain independence  of  action.     To  render  the  director,  however,  more 
dependent,  since  the  year  I  have  mentioned  above  simple  secretaries 
have  been  substituted  for  gentlemen  bearing  the  rank  of  colonels, 
with  the  wretched  monthly  pay  of  25  scudi  (or  £5)  for  those  of  the 
first  class,  and  14  scudi  (or  about  £3)  for  those  of  the  lowest  class. 
Now,  let  not  the  power  of  these  ill-paid  starvelings  be  forgotten, 
and  do  not  let  your  ideas  of  it  be  regulated  by  the  precise  rules 
which  are  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  our  English  police  authori- 
ties, and,  while  you  remember,  imagine,  and  don't  be  afraid  of 
colouring  too  highly,  the  excesses  which  are  committed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  an  ill-paid  policeman.     This  is,  however,  foreign  to  my 
subject,  so  let  me  return  from  my  wandering.     We  will  leave  the 
provinces  and  come  up  to  Rome.     There  we  shall  find  the  head  of 
the  police  a  prelate,  bearing  the  titles  of  Director-General  of  the 
Police  and   Vice-Chamberlaia  of  the  Holy  Church.      The   union 
sounds  harsh  to  unpractised  ears.     What  has  a  prelate  or  Holy 
Church  to  do  with  pickpockets,  petty  larceners,  and  murderers  ?** 

Here  the  ignorant  writer  forgot  our  own  clerical  magis- 
trates On  every  bench  in  England,  committing  "pick- 
pockets, petty  larceners  and  murderers." 

''Cannot  each  be  contented  in  his  or  its  proper  sphere  with 
diffusing  through  society  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
recommending  the  Gospel  they  profess  by  holy  living  ?  It  is  but  a 
silly  question.*' 

So  we  think  in  this  country ;  at  least  most  of  the 
rcadei's  of  the  Times,  and  the  Times  itself  would  treat  it 
as  a  **  silly  question'^  if  it  were  asked  by  a  radical  orator 
at  a  popular  meeting  as  it  has  often  been. 

"  Rome  has  decided  that  its  head  policeman  must  be  a  prelate — 
any  layman  must  obey.  Nor  are  things  better  conducted  in  the 
admiuistriiive  departments  of  the  state.    In  fact,  the  delegates  ef 
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provinces,  who  exercise  complete  control  oyer  the  commanes,  are 
Moasignori.  Now,  it  is  iu  the  administration  of  the  communes  and 
the  provinces  that  are  cradled  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  there 
the/  sleep  fast  enough  at  present,  and  it  maj  be  easily  imagined 
that  a  Munsignore»  true  to  the  interests  of  his  body,  would  be  much 
more  disposed  to  administer  fresh  opiates  than  wake  the  sleeper  to 
life." 

Which  merely  means  that  the  Monsignori  do  not  wish 
the  people  to  rebel.  And  pray  what  of  our  own  clerical 
magistrates?  We  arc  aware  that  there  is  a  feelin;? 
against  them  for  which  we  fear  there  is  some  foundation. 
Undoubtedly  in  excuse  for  it  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  what  cannot  be  found  against  the  Roman 
ecclesiastics — viz.  definite  instances  of  proved  harshness, 
injustice  and  oppression.  ^  The  feeling  however  exists,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  great  cause  of  the  preju- 
dice against  the  Roman  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  English 
people  are  apt  to  fancy  like  their  own. 

lint  is  it  not  by  the  educated  classes  deemed  a  preju- 
dice? and  what  we  desire  to  be  observed  is  the  quiet 
assumption  that  ecclesiastics  must  be  bad  rulers,  an 
assumption  in  the  face  of  all  history,  and  falsified  by  the 
present  as  well  as  by  the  past ;  as  indeed  the  newspaper 
writer  himself  has  to  admit,  for  he  has  to  acknowledge 
that  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  are  able  and  honest  men. 
Nor,  be  it  observed,  does  he  venture  to  say  that  any  of 
them  are  not  so.  He  assumes,  or  leaves  his  readers  to 
assume,  that  the  rule  of  ecclesiastics,  for  some  reason, 
quite  receutly  discovered,  and  not  disclosed,  must  neces- 
sarily be  bad.  All  through  the  diatribes  of  the  IHmes, 
this  is  quietly  assumed,  or  boldly  asserted.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  prove  it.  It  is  deemed  hardly  necossaiy 
even  to  assert  it.  Enough  to  show  that  the  rulers  arc 
ecclesiastical. 

"The  Consulta  della  Fi nan za,  whose  duties  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  State,  is  composed  of  Prelates.  This  is  true  in 
a  special  sense  of  that  Permanent  Commission  which  holds  its 
sessions  throughout  the  entire  year  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  the  Consulta.  I  have  been  told  that  several  of  the  members  of 
tliis  Commission,  whose  names  I  suppress,  have  been  recalled  from 
the  provinces  which  they  governed  for  maladministration,  and  hare 
been  rewarded  with  the  office  of  surveyors  over  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  State.  And  who  are  they  who  fill  the  highest  offices 
iu  the  gift  of  the  Tiara  ?     Are  they  the  members  of  tl^e  fine  old 
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families  vliosc  names  have  adorned  the  history  of  their  country  for 
ages  ?      Are    thej  taken  from  the  rich  landed  proprietors  ? 

Here  we  may  pause  to  make  a  passing  comment  on  the 
consistency  of  tlie  Times,  which  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two  was  holding  up  to  reprobation  (with  far  more  truth 
and  justice)  the  Roman  nobility.  Now  mark,  he  does  not 
venture  to  speak  so  of  the  ecclesiastics.  All  he  can  say  of 
them  is  that  they  are  ecclesiastics. 

"  Do  thej  represent  the  coramercial  interests  of  the  country  ? 
Listen  to  who  they  are.  There  is  Cardinal  Autonelli,  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  State — Cardinal  Roberti  is  President  of  Rome  and 
Comarca ;  a  cardinal  or  prelate  is  at  the  head  of  the  '  Censo  ;' 
Cardinal  Berardi  is  the  substitute  of  Autonelli ;  Monsignoro  Pila  is 
Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  Monsignore  Amici  is  Minister  of  Com- 
merce ;  Monsignore  Ferrari  is  Minister  of  Finance,  and  not  a  had 
one,  or  at  all  events  a  great  improvement  on  his  predecessor  ;  he 
is  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  Thus  the  magistracy,  the  police,  the 
proyiucial  and  financial  administration  of  the  country,  and  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  power,  are  altogether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and  Rome  is  what  it  is  because 
these  things  are  so.'* 

No  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  truth  of  that  assertion, 
or  rather  msinuation.  For  it  is  insinuated  that  Rome  is 
badly  ruled,  and  assumes  that  it  is  because  it  is  ruled  by 
ecclesiastics. 

"I  am  checked,  however,  in  my  statements,  and  am  charged 
with  incorrectness.  'These  titles  of  prelates  or  Monsignori  arc, 
after  all,  mere  fictions,'  I  am  told.  *  Tiiey  do  not  imply  that  a 
man  has  taken  the  ordine  maggiore^  and  those  who  have  not 
may  throw  aside  the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic  to-morrow  and  marry. 
Why,  even  Cardinal  Antonelli  may  enter  the  marriage  state. 
Rome  is  then,  after  all,  virtually  governed  by  laymen.'  Cardinal 
Antonelli  has  assumed,  I  believe,  the  Suddiaconato,  one  of  tho 
ordini  tnaggiori ;  he  is  indisputably  an  ecclesiastic,  and  is  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Papal  Government.  All  who  enter  the  Papal 
service  as  Prelates  or  Monsignori,  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
assumed  the  obligation  of  either  of  the  two  orders  described  above, 
are  for  the  purpose  and  the  time  ecclesiastics.  They  wear  tho 
ecclesiastical  habit,  they  must  observe  or  at  all  events  take  tows 
of  celibacy  during  office,  they  are  component  parts  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical body,  and  are  full  of  the  espirit  du  corps.  To  allow  of  these 
men  being  called  laymen  they  should  or  might  have  wives  while 
in  office.     This  is  denied  them." 

According  to  which,  the  fellows  of  our  English  colleges 
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are  not  laymen  !  No  pfrounds  are  given,  be  it  observed, 
why  unmarried  officials,  lay  or  clerical,  should  be  bad 
rulers,  or  why,  if  clerical,  they  should  be  worse  than  if 
lay.  No  grounds  are  given  for  the  dislike  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal rule. 

In  the  Emperor's  pamphlet,  some  grounds  were  pre- 
tended to  be  set  up  for  the  assumption  that  ecclesias- 
tical government  is  necessarily  evil.  We  have  quoted  the 
passage  in  which  it  was  objected  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  fettered  by  an  **  iron  and  inflexible'*  canon  law. 
This  was  well  answered  by  the  Civitia  Cattqlica  ;  whicli, 
while  it  maintained  the  great  principle  on  which  this  whole 
question  really  depends,  viz.,  that  political  rule  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  morality,  combatted  the  false 
assumption,  or  pretence,  that  civil  rule  must  be  inflexibly 
in  accordance  with  canon  law: 

<'  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  M.  de  la  Gu^roni^re  means 
with  his  Catholic  authoritj  applied  to  the  interests  of  temporal 
order,  which  authority,  he  adds,  not  admitting  discussion,  which  is 
also  indispensable  for  temporal  interests,  constitues  the  first  diffi- 
culty for  an  Ecdesiastical  government.  Now  where  has  he  learnt 
that  Ecclesiastical  authority  does  not  admit  discussion  ?  And, 
•  even  if  that  was  the  case,  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  discussion  of 
things  relating  to  public  administration  and  that  of  justice  ?  lie 
thinks,  perhaps,  that  in  these  States,  to  examine  the  laws  and 
judge  legal  cat^es,  there  are  councils  en  permanence^  who  make  so 
many  dogmas  of  either  of  these.  And  even  then  discussion  would 
no  more  be  sequestered  than  it  has  ever  been  sequestered  in  all  coun- 
cils ;  and  we  could  tell  him  that  perhaps  it  might  turn  out  too 
prolix  for  the  impatience  of  contending  parties.  Does  he  think 
tliat  in  imposing  additional  burdens  and  in  exacting  them,  St. 
Athanasius's  Creed,  or  the  Nicean  one,  is  to  be  consulted  ?  Put- 
ting aside  such  a  ridiculous  mrans  of  applying  Catholic  authority 
to  temporal  interests,  such  a  formula  can  only  mean  this,  that  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice,  explained  and  applied  bj  Catholic  authority, 
preside  over  the  administration  of  temporal  interests.  And  iu  this 
sense  (which  is  the  only  possible  one  of  that  formula),  we  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  made  a  charge  against  the  Pontifical  Goveru- 
ment,  since  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  the  well  bcini^  of 
every  government,  as  it  has  been  the  law  which  civilised 
Europe,  and  from  the  abandonment  of  which  begins  the  return 
towards  barbarism,  towards  which  the  decrepit  and  gangrened ' 
civilization  of  our  times  is  gravitating.  Let  the  worthy  author  be 
persuaded  that  the  most  efficacious  means  of  staying  revolutions, 
would  be  precisely  Cathlic  authority  applied  to  temporal  interest!*. 

*'  But  really,  talking  of  the  present  time,  does  it  seem  tolerable 
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now-a-dajs,  that  we  ought  to  have  for  the  law  of  the  people  '  Canon 
law  as  inflexible  as  dogma,  immutable  ia  the  midst  of  the  progress 
of  the  age  ?' 

''  Here  we  know  not  what  most  to  deplore  in  the  writer,  either 
the  ignorance  t)f  facts,  which  makes  him  believe  that  Rome  is 
governed  bj  canon  law  onlj,  or  the  ignorance  of  principle,  which 
makes  him  suppose  that  canon  law  is,  in  all  its  parts,  as  inflexible 
and  immutable  as  dogma.  There  is  certainly  in  that  law  a  dog- 
matic part  which  is,  accordingly,  immutable  ;  but  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  practical  dispositions  of  its  legislature  and  judica- 
ture. What  regulates  some  of  the  details  appertaining  to  both  is 
what  we  may  call  its  disciplinary  part,  which  existed  in  all  its 
vigour  till  recently,  in  all  the  Catholic  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
which  flourishes  still  in  England  itself,  almost  more  so,  we  should 
say,  than  in  Rome,  without  its  exhibiting  the  standstill  and 
inflexible  immutability  so  much  dreaded  by  our  author.  Therefore 
whoever  told  him  that  this  disciplinary  part  of  canon  law  is  immu- 
table, told  him  as  much  as  that  Pontifical  authority,  which  sanc- 
tions it,  cannot  modify  it  as  circumstances  require  ;  as  much  as 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  bring  about  many  changes  in  it ; 
as  much  as  that  canonical  dispositions  are  not,  even  in  our  own 
days,  occasionally  suspended,  changed  or  abrogated  by  whoever  has 
the  authority  to  do  it." 

It  is  so  even  in  other  countries ;  how  much  more  so  at 
Rome,  where  the  Head  of  the  Church  resides  with  plenary 
powers  of  dispensation,  and  every  facility  for  resort  to  it? 

But  what  practical  proofs  have  been  given  that  clerical 
rule  is  inimical  to  real  liberty  or  to  national  prosperity  ? 
Proofs  enough  have  been  given  to  the  contrary  in  past 
history. 

The  Mortara  case  was  made  the  most  of  by  the  French 
and  English  governments,  to  make  a  case  against  the 
Papacy  upon  the  pretence  of  the  incompatibility  of  canon 
law  with  civil  and  religious  liberty.  With  that  case,  wo 
dealt  in  our  last  number,  and  showed  the  Papal  decision 
was  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  our  own  jurispru- 
dence.  An  attempt  was  lately  made  by  the  2\mes  cor- 
respondent to  recur  to  and  revive  the  agitation  on  the 
subject : — he  said : 

*'  It  is  well  to  state  that  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  a  similar  kind 
which  has  occurred  of  late  years.  In  1852  a  French  gentleman 
and  lady,  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  were  travelling  from  Marseilles 
to  Naples,  when,  on  arriving  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the  lady  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  soon  after  landing  was  confined.  The  nurse 
who  had  been  called  in,  baptised  the  child  secretly,  informed  the 
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Riithoritics  of  tlio  fact,  aii'l  tliev  sent  and  removed  the  chil  I.  The 
fatlier  iramediatcly  applied  to  M.  liiyiieval,  at  that  time  the  IVencIi 
Minister  at  Rome.  M.  Kayneval  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  the 
Papal  government,  which  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  up 
the  child,  as  it  wa?  a  Christian.  On  this,  M.  Kajneval  replied  to 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  that  the  child  was  a  French  suhject,  and 
that  the  French  government  would  l>e  little  disposed  to  tolerate 
such  an  act.  This  wa^  sufficient  to  brin^  the  Papal  government 
to  its  fiienses,  and  it  intimated  that  if  the  French  government  would 
give  a  guarantee  that  the  child  should  be  educated  as  a  Christian, 
it  should  be  given  up.  !M.  Rajneval  replied  in  a  verj  clever  letter 
that  he  could  not  give  those  pledges,  but  that  ho  had  no  doubt  that 
the  French  Government  would  do  so,  and  the  child  was  given  up, 
and  sent  off  immediately,  together  with  the  correspondence.  Now, 
in  this  caso  we  have  got  a  stop  further ;  it  was  a  French  not  a 
Papal  subject  that  was  seized  ;  and  on  the  verj  same  grounds  a 
British  subject  may  bo  seized;  the  child  was  a  Jew,  iudeed,  but 
the  restriction  is  not  to  tho  Jewish  body  ;  any  one,  in  fact,  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ,  ho  he  Jew,  or  Protestant, 
Roman,  French,  or  English  subject,  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  the 
Papal  authorities  on  the  showing  of  any  profligate,  ignorant 
woman,  that  she  has  sprinkled  water  on  its  face,  and  muttered  j: 
formula  which  she  could  neither  road  nor  write,  and  certainlv  has 
not  the  comprehens'ion  to  understand.  Such  are  the  inconveniences 
and  excesses  to  which  an  English  lady,  not  of  tho  right  faith,  is 
exposed  in  the  Papal  States.  A  similar  case  may  not  occur  once 
in  a  hundred  year?,  and  it  may  occur  to-morrow,  but  the  very 
possibility  of  it  should  be  enough  to  unite  the  whole  non-Roman 
Catholic  body  in  protesting  against  an  assumption  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  destructive  of  social  liberty,  and  from 
its  very  practical  absurdity  is  calculated  to  bring  true  religion  into 
contempt." 

The  value  of  all  this  can  be  easily  made  manifest.  Tho 
law  of  the  Papal  States,  in  tho  first  place,  only  applies  to 
its  own  subjects,  either  born  or  domiciled.  Mere  transit 
throujjfh  a  state  does  not  create  a  domicile,  which  requires 
a  real  change,  or  rather  transfer,  of  houie  and  residence. 
Therefore  the  supposed  French  case  (if  it  over  occuiTcd) 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  did  not  at 
all  resemble  thafeof  Mortara,  who  was  domiciled  in  Rome, 
and  a  Itoman  subject  while  he  resided  there.  The  prin- 
ciples of  all  jurisprudence  restrain  the  benefit  and  the 
obligation  of  the  laws  of  a  state  (save  for  mere  purposes 
of  protection,  or  police)  to  those  residing  in  it  Well 
then  in  the  next  place,  the  law  relates  only  to  Jews, 
and  could  never  api)ly  to  Christians.     Then  again,  what* 
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ever  the  nature  of  the  law  iii  question,  it  has  noticing  to 
do  with  the  Papacy ;  it  did  not  originate  with  the  Papacy, 
it  existed  ages  before  the  temporal  Government  of  the 
Papacy;  it  was  established  by  the  edicts  of  Emperors, 
from  Constantine,  to  Theodosius,  and  Justinian.  The 
Popes  found  it  in  Rome ;  the  Roman  people  never  have 
desired  it  to  be  altered ;  for  a  thousalid  years  it  has  been 
the  law,  the  civil  law  of  Rome  ;  it  was  part  of  the  Roman 
constitution  when  the  Papal  rule  began,  and  it  is  simply 
a  piece  of  ignorance  to  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  Papal  or  Ecclesiastical  rule.  It  is  a  portion  of 
Imperial  Legislation,  and  existed  in  the  German  empire 
nniler  the  most  anti-papal  Emperors. 

This  shows  in  what  utter  ignorance  these  prejudiced 
accusations  against  the  Papal  Government  originate. 

Here  we  may  properly  make  some  remarks  upon  a  kin- 
dred part  of  the  subject  of  what  is  called  the  repressive  cha- 
racter of  Papal  rule.  The  l^imes  was  continually  telling  us 
(before  the  war,)  of  the  **  dull,  hopeless,  stupid  tyranny  of 
the  Papal  Government.*'  Aixl  not  long  ago  **  our  owu 
correspondent'*  wrote  in  this  exciting  strain  : 

**  I  have  read  in  tales  of  horrors  of  the  loaded  tester  of  a  bed 
being  let  down  slowly  and  silently  upon  the  unconscious  slecpar, 
and  thus  smothering  all  vitality.  I  am  reminded  of  the  tale  iii 
Rome.  The  Papal  Government  is  a  loaded  tester  ;  it  descends 
gently,  if  you  like,  upon  the  public  mind,  but  it  effectually  destroys 
its  vitality,  prevents  all  power  of  motion,  and  then  takes  merit  to 
itself,  as  it  has  recently  done,  for  the  tranquillity  and  content- 
ment which  generally  prevail.  And  yet  the  Papal  Government 
would  be  defended  by  many  a*s  a  good  paternal  Government — ^as 
tending  its  sheep  in  true  old  patriarchal  stylo,  leading  tiiem  to  still 
— very  still — water-,  and  carrying  the  lambs  in  its  arms.  It  sounds 
all  very  pretty  and  Arcadian,  but  tho  Romans  have  a  special  objeo- 
tiou  to  be  regarded  as  sheep,  are  fully  alive  to  the  degradation  of 
their  position,  and  will  certainly  avail  themselves  of  any  favourable 
opportunity  which  presents  itself  for  removing  tho  evils  of  their 
social  state. 

**1  spoke  in  tlio  beginning  of  my  letter  of  tho  suppressive  system 
which  is  practised  so  perseveringly  in  Rome,  and  a  number  of 
little  incidents  might  be  repeated  in  illustration  of  it.  Whatever 
may  bo  the  restrictions  which  are  actually  imposed  on  the  circula- 
tion of  foreign  journals  in  Naples,  they  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  those  insisted  upon  in  Rome.  The  loaded  tester  sometimes 
comes  down  upon  the  entire  importation  of  a  post,  and  Rome  is  left 
in  darkness  as  to  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  walls.     Papers  aro 
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mutilated,  private  individuals  are  kept  without  the  journals,  which 
are  permitted  in  other  quarters.  Thus  there  is  a  caprice  about  the 
suppression  which  adds  to  the  vexation,  and  even  foreigners,  who 
in  tlie  Two  Sicilies  at  least  have  a  certain  degree  of  consideration 
accorded  to  them,  are  treated  with  the  same  equal  handed  annoy- 
ance as  the  native/' 

The  upshot  of  air  this  was,  that  sometimes,  when  the 
Times  was  unusually  impious  and  scurrilous,  its   circu- 
lation was  stopped  in  Rome.      No  great  mai'vel,  when 
it  contained  such  passages  as  this  : 

**  The  Papacy,  in  itself  a  model  of  misrule,  and  uniting  all  that 
is  at  once  hateful  and  contemptible  in  a  decrepit  despotism.'* 

•^  Not  long  ago  the  Times  wrote  thus  of  the  population 
subjected  to  the  Pope's  temporal  power  : 

*'  There  has  been  a  kind  of  feeling  that  the  race  which  inhabits 
the  States  of  the  Church  is  the  last  from  which  free  aspirations  or 
intellectual  efforts  could  be  hoped.  Educated  by  an  army  of  priests, 
accustomed  to  no  event  more  important  than  a  canonization,  to  no 
national  gain  more  glorious  than  the  receipt  of  a  new  relic,  deriv- 
ing their  highest  pleasures  from  some  pageant  of  the  Church  or 
the  buffooneries  of  a  ca«nival,  they  must,  we  have  thought,  be  the 
contented  flock  of  the  Papal  Shepherd,  and  have  no  desire  to  be 
quit  of  an  ignorant  and  humiliating,  though  not  violent,  despotism. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  States  of  the  Church  have,  by  all 
account?,  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Tiie  description  which 
men  of  all  opinions  give  is  the  same.  All  agree  in  the  settled 
antipathy  of  the  people  to  the  Ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Ultramon- 
tane devotee  or  the  crotchety  English  pervert  attributes  the  state 
of  things  to  the  baneful  influence  of  Democracy,  to  the  spread  of 
Atheism,  and  to  the  direct  attacks  of  Satan  on  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter.  But  they  do  not  deny  its  existence.  They  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  tKe  Roman  people,  the  unreasonable  and  wicked 
Koman  people,  all  want  to  get  rid  of  Cardinals  and  Monsignori, 
and  to  introduce  institutions  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  here- 
tical countries.  Ask  any  man  of  liberal  opinions  who  knows  the 
country,  and  he  will  tell  the  same  tale,  adding  bitter  comments  on 
the  dull,  narrow  stupidity,  of  the  priestly  class,  and  the  weariness 
and  hopelessness  which  drive  quickminded  men  to  desperation. 
l!et,  so  sundered  are  the  Roman  people  from  our  knowledge,  so 
completely  is  the  public  expression  of  political  discontent  prevented, 
that  even  now  we  have  hardly  a  thought  for  them,  while  Hungary, 
or  Lombardy,  or  the  Principalities  engage  all  the  sympathies  of  our 
liberal  philanthropists. 

"We  cannot  think  that  our  countrymen  aro  fully  aware  of  the 
leaden  oppression  which  reigns  in  the  Papal  States.     We  would 
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not  calumniate  the  Government  of  Pius  IK.,  but  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  is,  perhaps,  worse  than  that  of  the  Neapolitan  or  Flo- 
rentine. The  Papal  GoTernment  is  essentially/ the  worst  of  Govern' 
menCs,^* 

Esseutitally.  That  is  necessarily.  Necessarily  because 
it  is  Papal.  This  was  shown  by  wliat  followed.  The 
writer  went  on  to  state  the  sum  of  all  the  evils  he  had 
denounced : 

"  They  are  all  summed  up  when  we  say  that  the  Italian  of  the 
Papal  States  has  no  career,  material  or  intellectual.  The  priesthood 
is  all  in  all,  and  unless  a  young  man  enrols  himself  in  this  Order,  he 
is  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing.'' 

That  is,  the  Government  is  Ecclesiastical,  as  it  must  be, 
if  Papal.  The  supreme  power  must  be  Ecclesiastical. 
For  the  Pope  is  a  priest,  and  his  constitutional  counsellors, 
the  Cardinals,  are  ecclesiastics.  And  this  tlie  Times 
denounces  to  the  Roman  people,  as  "  essentially  the  worst 
of  governments,*'  and  instigates  them  to  get  rid  of  and 
abolish  altogether.  Now  this  was  simply  stirring  up  re* 
bellion  in  the  Papal  States.  The  circulation  of  such 
incitements  to  revolt,  among  its  subjects,  is  what  no  other 
government  in  Europe  will  allow,  not  even  our  own.  There 
is  upon  this,  as  on  all  other  topics  of  reproach  agunst  the 
Papal  Government,  a  miserable  ignorance  which  is  neces- 
sarily the  mother  of  prejudice.  The  people  who  abuse 
the  law  of  Home  do  not  know  the  law  of  England.  What 
is  the  law  in  our  own  countr}'-  on  the  subject  of  seditious 
publications?  It  is  as  severe  and  repressive  as  any  in  the 
world.  With  regard  to  political  matters  the  rule  is  thus 
laid  down:  **  In  general,  publications  upon  the  constitution, 
avoiding  all  discussions  of  personal  rights  and  privileges, 
are  not  calculated  to  generate  popular  heat.  But  if  they 
should  be  of  a  different  description,  tending  to  vilify  and 
degrade  the  constitution,  to  promote  insurrection,  and  to 
circulate  discontent  among  its  members,  they  would,  with- 
out doubt,  be  considered  as  seditious  and  criminal.'* 
(Russell  on  Crimes,  London,  1843,  erlited  by  C.  Greaves, 
Esq.,  Q.C.)  As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  measures  of 
the  government  may  be  discussed,  the  same  learned  author 
lays  it  down  that  the  test  is,  **  His  the  communication 
a  plain  tendency  to  produce  public  mischief  by  perverting 
the  mind  of  the  subject  and  creating  a  general  dissatisfac- 
tion towards  the  government?"  And  it  is  added :  **  LibeU 
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on  persons  employed  in  a  public  capacity  receive  an  aggra* 
vation,  as  they  tend  to  scandalize  the  government  by  reflect- 
ing? on  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
affairs ;  for  they  not  only  endanger  the  public  peace,  as  all 
other  libels  do,  by  stirring  up  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned to  acts  of  revenge,  but  also  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  breed  in  the  people  a  dislike  of  their  governors,  and 
incline  them  to  faction  and  sedition.  If  a  paper  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  cause  unlawful  meetings  and  disturb- 
ances, and  to  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  laws,  it  is  a  sedi- 
tious libel.''  (Ibid.  237.)  The  late  Lord  EUenborough  is 
quoted,  by  the  learned  editor,  (writing  in  1833,)  and  still 
more,  with  approval,  as  saying:  **It  is  no  new  doctrine 
that  if  a  publication  be  calculated  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  by  bringing  the  government  into  dis- 
csteem,  whether  by  ridicule  or  obloquy,  the  person  so  con- 
ducting himself  is  exposed  to  the  inflictions  of  the  law.  It 
is  a  crime :  it  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  crime,  whether 
wrapt  in  one  form  or  another.''  Therefore  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  English  law,  that  a 
Roman  minister  prohibits  the  introduction  or  circulation 
of  publications  tending  to  hold  up  to  obloquy  the  Roman 
Government.  Indeed,  the  law  does  not  allow  of  these 
attacks  upon  the  Sovereign  of  the  Papal  States  which  wo 
daily  see  in  the  press  of  this  country. 

Upon  the  ground  that  malicious  and  scurrilous  re- 
flections upon  those  who  are  possessed  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence in  foreign  states,  may  tend  to  involve  this  country 
in  disputes  and  warfare,  it  has  been  held  that  publications 
tending  to  degrade  and  defame  persons  in  considerable 
situations  of  power  and  dignity  in  foreign  countries,  may 
be  treated  as  libels.  Thus,  in  1801  a  person  was  convicted 
for  saying  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  that  he  was  making 
himself  obnoxious  by  acts  of  tyranny.  And  soon  after,  in 
the  case  of  Peltier,  tried  for  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  Napo- 
Inon,  Lord  Ellcnborousrh  said:  *^I  lay  it  down  as  law 
that  any  publication  which  tends  to  degrade,  revile,  and 
defame  persons  in  considerable  situations  of  power  and 
dignity  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  taken  to  be,  and 
treated_as  a  libel."  And  the  defendant,  despite  the  brilliant 
defence  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  was  convicted.  It  is 
plain  that  upon  this  princi[)le  many  persons  might,  and  if 
the  law  wore  fairly  administered,  would  be  convicted  for 
atrocious  libels  on  the  Pope.     But  who  dreams  that  by 
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common  juries  the  law  would  be  fairly  administered  in 
such  a  case?  And  of  course  it  would  require  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  to  convict.  Even  for  bksphemy  our  Govern- 
ment is  almost  afraid  to  prosecute. 

But  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  laid  down  by  our 
Judges,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  attnck  the  CIn-istian 
rehgion.  And  the  late  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  laid  it  down 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  attack  the  Established  religion, 
**  because  it  was  part  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  country." 
((3athercole*s  case,  2,  Lewin,  237.  Russell  on  Crimes,  p. 
233.)  In  that  case  he  said  that  it  was  lawful  to  attack  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  country,  because  it  was 
not  established.  And  the  late  Lord  Denman  had  so 
laid  it  down  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hearne  (Hearne 
V.  Stowell,  12,  Adolphus  and  Ellis);  but  it  would  of  course 
follow  from  the  principle  laid  down,  that  it  would  not  be 
lawful  to  attack  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  if  it  were 
established.  And  that  being  tlie  established  religion  in 
Austria  and  Italy,  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  English  law,  to  punish  or  prevent  attacks  upon  it 
in  those  countries.  There  is  no  escaping  from  this  con- 
clusion. And  hence,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
claim  it  as  a  part  of  Christian  liberty  to  revile  or  ridicule 
the  rehgion  of  their  fellow  Christians,  it  is  not  a  license 
recognized  as  regards  foreign  countries  by  the  English 
law,  and  the  prohibition  of  it  abroad  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  our  own  principles  of  liberty  and  law. 

While  we  are  writing  these  lines  a  very  curious  illustra- 
tion of  our  argument  has  arisen,  which  we  cannot  do 
better  than  convey  in  the  words  of  our  contemporary  the 
Register. 

**  A  coDtroversj  has  been  raised  by  a  very  indecent  and  scurri- 
lous assault  on  the  character  of  Sir  John  Tajlor  Coleridge,  the 
lately  resigned  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  made  bj  Mr.  Buckle, 
the  author  of  the  history  of  *Civihzatiou  in  England,'  in  the  last 
number  of  Frazer*s  Magazine.  An  ill-conditioned  fellow,  who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Pooley,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  'abu- 
sive remarks  about  Ciiristianity,'  on  the  gate  of  the  parsonage  of  a 
DeTonshire  village.  It  appeared  that  he  had  also  been  in  the  habit 
of  showing-ofif  in  the  village  ale- house  by  conversations  of  the  same 
hateful  description.  He  was  prosecuted  for  blasphemy,  convicted^ 
and  seutonccd  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  This  Mr. 
Buckle  calls  '  a  great  crime,'  and  sentences  the  *  cruel  and  coward, 
unjubt  and  unrighteous  judge/ a  *  stony-hearted  criminal,' with  *a 
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colli  heart  and  narrow  understanding,'  to  Hhe  sort  of  famo  whioh 
lie  has  araplj  earned.'  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  although  very  anti- 
catholic,  is  one  of  the  goiUlest  and  kindest  of  men,  of  a  high  sense 
of  honour  and  a  mind  refined  by  education.  But  the  case  raises 
another  question.  Mr.  Buckle  calls  Poolej^s  punishment  for  blas- 
phemy a  crime,  and  the  press  has  set  itself  to  show  why  it  is  not^ 
it  must  he  admitted,  with  limited  success." 

The  prosecution  against  the  Passioiiist  fathers  for 
Bible-burning  is  a  recent  and  remarkable  instance  of  the 
assertion  of  the  very  principle  reviled  in  the  law  of  Rome. 
In  an  article  in  the  Ijaiv  Times  we  find  these  remarks : 

**A  positive  law  makes  scandalous  blasphemy  an  indictable 
offence.  It  is  a  principle  of  our  common  law,  confirmed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  statutes,  that  whatever  brings  the  established  religion  of 
the  country  into  disrepute,  is  an  offence  against  public  morality 
and  policy,  as  well  as  an  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
tlio  people,  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  penal  criminal 
law.  Is  the  principle  a  wrong  one  ?  If  so,  let  it  be  abolished  by 
the  legislature.  Before  the  judge  sentenced,  a  magistrate  had 
committed  for  trial,  twenty  four  English  gentlemen  liad  thought 
tliat  there  was  a  case  for  the  court,  and  twelve  Englishmen  found 
the  charge  proved.*' 

Again  the  writer  enters  into  general  principles. 

**  Mr.  Bucklo  is  the  apostle  of  liberty  of  religious  thought  and 
free  discussion  on  all  questions  of  theology.  There  is  (he  says)  no 
bound  to  free  thought  and  free  argument  in  such  matters." 

'*  It  is  sad  to  see  distinguished  men  upholding  that  license  of 
language  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  seems  likely  to  expire. 
The  reckless  ruffianism  of  free  ppeech,  the  foul-mouthed  virulence 
of  unsupported  invective,  are  not  the  life,  but  the  diseased  and 
unsightly  excrescences  of  an  age  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
existence  of  an  institution  is  its  true  title  to  respect  If  it  be 
wrong,  lot  it  bo  reasoned  away,  or  even  sneered  away,  or  let  it  fall 
in  the  mighty  uprising  of  a  people  ;  but  if  an  individual  attack  it^ 
(as  by  all  means  let  him  do,  if  he  think  it  wrong.)  let  him  learn  that 
decency  as  well  as  truth  is  a  law  of  philanthropy  and  civil  warfare  ; 
that  to  insult  a  general  sentiment  is  the  way  to  confirm  it,  and 
that  he  who  attempts  to  extirpate  a  popular  seutimeut  by  vulgar 
ribahlry,  well  deserves  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  folly  and  black- 
guardism. AVho  but  a  blackguard  would  attempt  to  explode  aa 
established  religion  by  unveiled  ridicule,  still  less  by  vulgar  abuse  ?** 

These  remarks  of  the  Law  Times  do  it  the  utmost 
credit,  and  reflect  terribly  not  merely  on  the  person  at 
whom  they  are  aimed,  but  upon  the  all-powerful  Times, 
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which  exhausts  all  the  epithets  of  vulgar  ribaldry  agaiust 
the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  Christendom. 

Which  is  just  what  Maitland  said  of  the  so-called 
*'  martyrs*'  under  Mary,  who  virtually  and  literally  did 
in  Catholic  churches  what  the  Law  times  here  declares 
could  hardly  be  too  severely  punished. 

The  article  proceeds : — 

*'  There  are  still  laws  against  seditious  libel  not  likely  to  be 
required  or  enforced  ;  but  suppose  a  pasquinade,  attached  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  declaring  the  queen  an  usurper,  and  coupling 
vords  of  abuse  with  her  name,  is  Mr.  Buckle  prepared  to  claim  the 
same  impunity  for  such  blackguardism  that  he  claims  very  properly 
for  abstract  advocates  of  republicanism  ?" 

This  meets  the  very  case  we  have  put,  of  a  newspaper 
or  an  orator  in  Rome  declaring  the  Pope  to  be  antichrist ; 
that  is,  in  effect,  to  declare  him  to  be  an  usurper  and 
impostor.  Such  an  offence,  on  the  principles  of  English 
law,  ought  clearly  to  be  punishable  by  the  law  of  Rome. 

"This  is  one  of  the  assumptions  which  many  will  question,  but 
which  we  will  grant.  Since  this  is  so,  however,  Mr.  Buckle  says, 
•  Therefore  Fooley's  persecutors  were  bigots,  and  he  a  martyr.* 
Not  as  we  see  it.  Do  our  philosophers  say  that  philosophical 
inquiry  and  scuitUous  invective  are  the  same  thing  V 

Now  observe  the  instances  and  illustrations  adduced, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  hit  Exeter  Hall  hard. 

"Suppose  an  English  Christian  were  to  enter  a  Turkish  mosque, 
and  there  spit  upon  the  Koran,  and  declare  Mahomet  an  impostor.*' 

Just  as  some  rabid  Protestants,  even  at  the  doors  of 
Catholic  chapels,  will  denounce  the  mass,  in  the  language 
of  the  English  Common  Prayer,  as  "damnjible  idolatry,'* 
and  declare  the  Pope  to  be  antichrist.  Mark  what  fol- 
lows :  — 

<*  If  he  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  congregation,  could 
we  have  much  sympathy  for  him  ?  Yet  the  man  would  be  pro- 
claiming the  doctrine  of  Christendom;  but  such  a  total  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  logic  and  good  feeling,  so  wanton  an  outrage  on  a 
national  creed,  on  public  decency  and  private  belief,  could  scarcely 
be  too  severely  punished." 

We  will  now  resume  the  comments  of  the  Register  : 

**  All  the  writers  seem  to  agree,  in  the  words  of  the  Saturday 
Review.     *Bona  fide  discussion   ia  one  thiug  and   wanton  insult 
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another,  nor  is  thero  the  slightest  inconsiatoncj  in  permitting  one 
and  preventing  tlie  other.'  Nay,  the  counsel  argued  that  thougli 
to  attack  Cliriatianity  in  the  way  of  bona  fide  discussion  would  be 
wrong,  no  one  would  think  of  punishing  it  as  a  crime  ;  '  but  to 
utter  reproaches  merely  as  reproaches  and  not  as  arguments, 
against  beliefs  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  persons,  and 
favoured  in  various  ways  by  the  law  of  the  land,  was  a  crime 
which  deserved  punishment  like  any  other  violation  of  public 
decency.'  This  we  consider  as  remarkable  a  manner  of  stating 
the  question  as  we  have  ever  seen,  for  it  seems  to  imply  that  if 
Christianity  had  been  the  faith  only  of  a  minority,  or  liad  not 
•  been  favoured  by  the  law,'  there  would  be  no  breach  of  decency 
in  this  mode  of  uttat^k.  Probibiy  he  adopted  it  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty into  which  others  have  less  pru'Iontly  fallen.  For  instance, 
the  Saturday  Review  says  that  *  a  missionary  who  siiouhl  go  into  a 
mosque  at  Dulhi  and  say  that  Mahomet  was  a  villain,  an  adulterer, 
a  TO^MQ  and  liar,  and  a  murderer,  would  deserve  punishment;'  and 
in  like  manner,  one  who  should  *  go  about  reviling  the  Saints  or 
Virgin  Mary  in  France  or  Italy.*  But  if  so.  why  less  in  Ireland, 
or  even  in  England  ?  Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  men 
are  allowed  freely  to  revile  all  that  Catholics  hold  most  sacred,  in 
speeclies,  by  placards,  by  writings  on  the  walls,  and  every  manner 
of  attracting  attention  which  their  perverse  ingenuity  can  suggest. 
It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  Dublin,  for  instance,  without 
having  these  things  thrust  upon  us.  Upon  what  principle  can  this 
be  allowed,  whilo  Pooley's  crime  is  punished,  except  it  bo  because 
Catholics  are  in  a  minority  in  the  British  Isles,  and  their  holy  doc- 
trino  not  favoured  by  the  law  ?  Indeed  it  must  be  the  last  only  ; 
for  while  Catholics  are  a  large  majority  both  in  Dublin  and  iu 
Ireland,  Ciiristianity  itself  is  in  a  miuorlty,  if  we  include  the 
whole  empire  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  fact  is,  the  law  is  in  a 
state  of  change.  Time  was  when  it  punished  blasphemy  openly 
and  avowedly  as  a  groat  sin  against  God,  the  thought  of  which 
swallowed  up  what  would  else  Iiave  been  felt  keenly  enough,  the 
outrage  on  decency  and  on  the  best  feelings  of  men.  The  country 
is  now  so  much  divided  in  religion,  that  the  legislature  is  compelled 
to  recognise  the  notorious  fact,  that  evon  if  agreed,  it  has  uo 
more  power  of  judging  what  is  true  tlian  any  one  else,  and  that, 
in  fact,  every  diifeiing  opinion  is  held  by  its  own  members.  Ilenoe, 
the  law  originally  intended  to  punish  blasphoniy  as  such,  is  now 
used,  only  where  there  are  other  reasons,  more  or  loss  valid,  to 
make  a  particular  instance  of  blasphemy  singularly  offensive. 
There  is  in  this  little  to  complain  of^  except  that  it  practicallj  pro- 
tects only  the  feelings  and  views  of  tho  majority.  We  do  uot  feel 
this  as  any  great  practical  evil,  bocauso  those  opinions  and  views 
are  such  as  all  Christians  agree  ought  to  bo  revered.  Mr.  Buckle 
hok^cver,  not  sharing  that  feeling,  denounces  it  as  unjust,  and  it 
is  impossible  uot  to  help  feeling  that  the  practical  effect,  which 
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allows  the  outrages  of  a  Dublin  Orangeman  but  punishes  those  of 
a  Devonshire  peasant  is  most  unjust." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  tni?li  of  all  this,  and  tlie 
most  practical  illustration  of  it  is  the  followiuf^,  culled 
from  a  newspaper  of  this  metropolis,  which  elicited  no 
prosecution  that  we  are  aware  of,  although  as  much  a 
violation  of  the  law  as  the  bhisphemies  of  Taylor  or 
Carlyle. 

*•  From  the  London  News,  a  weekly  Chartist  paper,  conducted  by 
Mr.  J.  Baxter  Langley,  we  take  the  following  announcement,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  paper  in  question  in  the  form  of  an  advertise- 
ment: — *  South  London  Secular  Institute,  132,  Blackfriars  road 
(opposite  the  Surrey  Tlieatre) The  committee  have  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  the  following  course  of  Sunday  evening  lec- 
tures  On  Sunday,  November  28th,  Mr.  J.  P.  Adams  of  Phil- 

pot-stieet  Institute) — The  aholUion  of  Christianity  necessary  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  mankind,^  " 

Here  is  the  practice  of  our  country,  but  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  its  law.  Our  law  prohibits  blasphemy, 
practically  we  permit  it.  It  is  only  rarely  and  reluctantly 
that  prosecutions  are  instituted — the  law  is  the  same. 
Why  should  it  revile  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  for  following 
our  law  rather  than  our  practice  ? 

And  this  bein^  so,  the  law  of  Rome  is  not  one  whit 
more  repressive  than  our  own.  The  English  law  will  not 
allow  of  attacks  against  the  sovereign's  title  to  obedience; 
and  in  Rome  this  depends  upon  the  Catholic  religion. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  Pope  is  not  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  he  has  no  real  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  bad  government  necessarily 
involves  injustice,  and  this  involves  morality,  if  men  are 
led  to  believe  the  Papal  Government  to  be  essentially 
radically  bad,  it  would  go  fnr  to  destroy  their  belief  in  the 
Papal  supremacy.  Thus,  then,  to  revile  and  ridicule  the 
Government  in  Rome,  is  far  more  serious  than  to  revile 
the  Government  of  any  other  country ;  and  to  revile 
or  ridicule  the  Catholic  religion  is  to  strike  at  tlio 
very  root  and  basis  of  the  Roman  Government.  With 
what  sense  or  consistency  then,  can  any  one  complain  of 
the  Papal  Government,  for  not  allowing  its  own  existence 
to  b^  aimed  at,  its  own  foundations  destroyed,  by  the 
circulation  of  such  attacks  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Times? 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Times  itself  has 
had  at  last  to  complain  of  the  self-same  thing  in  Paris 
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which  its  correspondent  was  so  much  enraged  at  in  Rome, 
viz.  the  suppression  of  its  circulation.  The  '^tester'* 
was  let  down  on  France.  And  by  whom?  By  M.  lo 
Gueroniere,  the  author  of  *' Napoleon  III.  and  Italy/' 
the  pamphet  above  referred  to  as  holding  up  the  Papal 
Government  to  reprobation.  The  author  had  his  reward  : 
he  was  even  made  Prefect  of  Police  at  Paris,  and  forth- 
with practised  the  very  system  of  '^  repression'*  which  was 
vilified  at  Rome. 

We  have  said  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Times  have 
joined  in  attacking  the  Papal  Government.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Times  took  care  to  remind  us  that  just  fifty  years 
ago,  by  decree  of  the  first  Napoleon,  **  the  Pope  was 
deprived  of  his  temporal  power,  and  the  Pontifical  States 
were  united  to  France.  This  event/'  said  the  Times,  '^hap- 
pened on  the  6Lh  of  July,  1809.  By  the  6th  of  July,  1859, 
the  present  Pope  must  shrewdly  reconsider  his  position, 
or  the  old  student's  adage,  that  history  does  but  reproduce 
itself  in  cycles,  will  probably  have  received  yet  another 
illustration." 

The  Times  forgot  to  add  what  happened  to  the  Emperor 
who  did  this,  nor  how  soon  after  the  Pope  was  restored  to 
his  dominions.     It  proceeded  thus  : 

"  In  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  Italian  question  we  must  ever 
put  this  matter  of  the  Papacy  broadly  in  the  van,  or  we  shall  never 
get  to  the  core  of  the  business.  A  good  settlement  of  the  Pontifical 
States  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  prove  a  settlement 
of  the  Italian  difficulty.  Unless  such  a  settlement  be  brought 
about  we  shall  never  have  done  with  the  Penelope^s  web  of  Italian 
politics.  The  Austrian  soldier  may  hold  the  bajonet,  but  it  is  the 
Koman  priest  who  practically  directs  him  where  to  strike.  We 
should  be  sorrj  that  the  solution  of  this  question — as  far  as  Eng« 
land  is  concerned — should  be  affected  with  any  leaven  of  religious 
bigotry.  We  would  see  the  question  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power 
settled  as  a  purely  temporal  one.*' 

Which  it  can  never  be,  seeing  that  the  temporal 
dominion  rests  on  the  spiritual  supremacy,  and  exists  for 
its  sake  alone.  And  that  is  the  very  reason  why  the  tem- 
poral dominion  has  ever  been,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
mark  and  aim  of  the  machinations  of  the  Church's 
enemies  in  every  land.  Before  it  was  established,  Olwist's 
vicar  was  forced  to  be  the  subject  or  dependent  of  a  tyrant, 
and  could  be,  at  his  pleasure,  driven  into  exile  or  thrown 
into  a  gaol;  just  as  Irius  VI,  was  by  Napoleon  I, 
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The  Emperor  and  the  Times  h«ive  worked  in  the  same 
way,  and  by  similar  means  and  instrnments.  Each  had 
**  correspondents'*  in  Italy.  Here  is  a  description  of  the 
latest  of  the  Emperor '*s,  taken  from  the  l^elegraph. 

••  A  writer,  Edmond  About  bj  name,  became  noted  for  the 
sparkling  use  which  Iio  made  of  a  slightly  unscrupulous  pen  ;  he 
could  tell  a  dashing  story,  throw  off  a  neat  satire,  and  philosophise 
about  men  and  things  in  that  peculiar  epigrammatic  stjie  which 
signifies  nothing.  The  gentleman,  of  course,  has  been  a  Liberal ; 
under  the  Presidency  his  conyictioiis  changed,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  witness  without  a  pang  *  the  saving  of  society  ;*  the  Empire  com- 
pleted his  conversion,  and,  having  cast  his  bread  upon  those  purple 
waters,  it  returned  to  him  after  not  many  dajs.  Behold  M.  Edmond 
About,  with  the  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  his  breast,  con- 
tributing to  the  Moniteur,  None  better  than  he — at  least  none  of 
those  who  were  to  be  had — at  the  elaboration  of  smart  things  to  be 
arranged  in  columns  and  paraded  in  publio  every  morning;  but,  for 
a  time,  his  pungency  was  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  Why  should  not 
the  Emperor  turn  his  literary  menials  to  account  ?  So  M.  About 
was  sent  to  Rome,  as  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Paris  official 
organ;  and  we  maj  be  sure  that  he  did  not  exceed  his  instructions. 
He  began  by  ridiculing  the  Papacy,  caricaturing  the  Pope,  and 
vilifying  his  ministers  ;  the  Moniteur  flamed  with  sarcasms  and  per- 
sonalities. For  M.  About's  individual  opinion  Pius  IX.  would 
have  cared  no  more  than  did  the  Grecian  Otho  ;  but  when  these 
fulminations  were  imperially  gazetted,  free  from  censorship,  unre- 
buked  by  the  police,  placarded  on  every  public  building  and 
anathematized  by  the  Jesuits,  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
protest'' 

We  request  our  reader's  attention  to  this  exposition,  in 
a  most  anti-catholic  paper,  of  the  unscrupulous  means 
resorted  to  by  the  Imperial  policy  to  blacken  the  character 
of  the  Papal  Government. 

*'  Eepresentations  were  made,  therefore,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. That  peculiar  institution,  which  is  known  to  have  a  tender 
conscience,  though  it  sometimes  acts  thoughtlessly,  immediately 
admitted  the  propriety  of  the  remark  from  Rome.  M.  About  found 
the  doors  of  the  Monitour  office  closed  against  him.  Singularly 
enough,  although  ho  must  have  seriously  offended  the  Emperor  by 
his  plain  speaking,  he  went  on  collecting  materials  for  a  systematic 
satire  on  the  Papacy,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  his  friends 
— including  one  or  two  of  a  very  exalted  species — in  order  that  he 
might  be  as  bitter  as  he  pleased  against  the  Popedom  without  com- 
promising his  matiter.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  work, 
though  printed  in  Paris,  should  be  published  at  Brussels;  but  care 
was  taken  that,  before  any  copies  were  circulated,  twenty  thousand 
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at  least  slionlJ  bo  rcadj  for  sale  in  France.  AVe  have  tlio  best 
grounds  for  statiii;|^  tliat  the  volume  has  been  sjatematicallj  dis' 
tributcd  amoug  the  principal  booksellers  throughout  the  empire; 
and  that  it  was  an  understood  thing  that,  after  the  dose  had  takea 
effect,  the  Government,  in  order  to  deceive  or  conciliate  the  Jesuits, 
would  institute  a  nominal  prosecution.  It  mnst  be  conceded  that 
Louis  Napoleon  exhibited  admirable  patience  in  dealing  with  this 
spirit  of  irreverential  criticism  embodied  in  M.  About.  The  song 
was  sung,  and  then  the  singer  was  gagged.  France  saw  the  Papal 
Court  burlesqued,  and  it  was  then  forbidden  either  to  laugh  at  or 
malign  the  Holy  Father,  or  aught  partaining  to  him.  But  we  must 
congratulate  the  French  Cabinet  on  its  improved  methods  of  judi- 
cial administration.  Formerly,  the  censorship  swept  dowu  upon 
every  offender  with  implacable  rapidity  ;  now,  the  official  personifi- 
cation of  justice  mildly  sends  for  a  copy  of  M.  About's  book,  reads  it, 
places  it  before  the  tribunals,  and  suggests  that  the  author  shall  bo 
prosecuted  !  This  is  a  refreshing  and  a  salutary  change.  Yet  it  is 
one  which  malignant  people  may  misapprehend.  Perhaps  they 
will  say  that  Lou*s  Napoleon  is  in  no  hurry  to  suppress  the 
obnoxious  volume,  because  it  was  written  at  his  instigation,  issued 
under  his  virtual  sanction,  and  designed  to  serve  his  purposes. 
What,  however,  is  the  work,  and  why  does  it  excite  all  this  oommo- 
tion  ?  Apart  from  the  patronage  of  the  French  Emperor,  M. 
About's  treatise,  we  are  bound  to  say,  would  be  a  comparatively 
innocuous  missile.  Il  is  clover,  vivacious,  and  sketchy.  There  are 
some  sharp  points  in  the  satire,  and  there  is  no  little  scandal  in  the 
personalities ;  but,  independently  of  the  singular  influence  that 
prompted  its  production,  the  book  is  not  of  a  nature  to  create  a  sen* 
sation.  As  a  Bonapartist  insult  against  the  Popedom,  however, 
it  is  a  curiosity  in  literature,  and  was  published,  of  course,  to  excite 
in  (he  public  mind  of  France  a  contempt  for  every  existing  Italian 
government,  that  of  Sardinia  excepted^  while  fuiTiishing  an  apology  far 
the  French  Emperor  s  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Never  has 
any  government  been  assailed  with  more  deliberate  ribaldry  and  cor^ 
tnmely  than  that  of  the  Papal  States,  by  a  literary  agent  acting  for 
Louis  Napoleon,  eldest  son  of  the  Church.  M.  About  describes  iho 
Roman  administration  to  be  a  compound  of  intrigue  and  selfishness, 
of  craft  and  imbecility,  of  fraud  and  weakness,  of  license  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  the  man  to  say  all  this  is  certainly  not  the  French 
Emperor,  who  destroyed  the  Eoman  Republic,  or  M.  About,  a  paid 
contributor  to  the  Paris  official  organ,  who  r.i:ty  be  fined  by  the 
tribunals  for  his  scandalous  attack  on  the  Sacred  College,  but  who, 

of  course,  will  not  have  to  find  a  farthing  of  the  penalty." 

**  It  may  fairly  bo  a  question  whether  it  was  decent,  on  Louis  Napo- 
leon's part,  to  instigate  a  publication  which,  however  accurate,  is 
nevertheless  coarse  and  malevolent,  an  outrage  upon  the  Pope,  and 
a  personal  offence  to  every  member  of  his  government.**  ••  We 
cannot  think  much  of  M.  About,  who  has  been  made  the  tool  of 
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this  libellous  conspiracy  ;  but  what  must  we  say  of  the  French 
Emperor,  who  employs  these  cowardly  means  to  justify,  in  the  sight 
of  the  vulgar,  his  Italian  policy  ?  As  we  have  said,  \f.  About  may 
be  prosecuted,  but  the  process  will  be  a  sham — for  the  implicated 
work,  whatever  the  Paris  tribunals  may  say,  is  scarcely  less  Louis 
Napoleon's  than  if  it  bore  the  Imperial  cypher.'' 

'  Is  there  any  Englishman— Catholic  or  Protestant— 
whose  heart  will  not  echo  this  indignant  dennnciation  by  a 
journal,  English  and  Protestant,  of  this  libellous  conspi- 
racy against  the  Papal  Government?  And  see  the 
unworthy  artifices  resorted  to  : 

"  Mr.  Edmond  About's  work  on  Rome,  which  had  been  printed  at 
Brussels,  was  seized  by  the  police  last  night,  and  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  tribunals.  Tlie  work  is  very  severe,  or  rather  is  very  just,  in 
exposing  the  horrible  condition  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Church 
party  here  was  enraged  beyond  measure  at  its  appearance.  Some  of 
the  delicate  Catholic-minded  critics  declared  that  its  very  proseuce 
was  as  offensive  as  a  temple  of  Cloacina,  and  that,  even  in  order  to 
lay  bare  its  awful  mis-statements  they  could  not  again  expose  their 
delicate  organizations  to  its  contact.  But,  like  almost  everything 
here,  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  matter,  or  rather  there  is  a  double 
game  going  on,  which  is  intended  to  deceive,  but  ffearcely  takes  in 
any  but  the  most  uninformed.  The  book  now  seized  was  not  pub- 
lisbed  without  the  sanction,  or  rather  without  the  advice,  of  a  cer- 
tain very  exalted  personage.  It  has  been  well  circulated  and  well 
discussed,  and  will  be  read  and  discussed  with  infinitely  more  gusto 
now  tliat  it  is  prohibited.  The  way  in  which  it  was  seized,  too, 
was  characteristic  of  the  government  here.  The  capture  was  first 
made  upon  single  copies  at  small  shops,  and  sufficient  notice  was 
given  to  allow  of  stock  being  removed  into  places  of  safe  custody. 
So  the  Catholic  party  has  robbed  some  hundred  booksellers  of  a 
copy  or  two  each,  while  the  work  has  been  pushed  before  the  public 
with  all  the  prestige  of  interdiction,  and  the  copies  that  have  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  have  become  of  double  value.  The 
Catholic  party  lias  been  all  along  dead  against  the  war.*' 

Take  another  account  equally  Protestant : 

**  There  are  few  people  in  England  at  all  familiar  with  literature 
whom  his  touching  romance  of  *  Talla/  and  his  capital  life-like 
racy  sketch  of  King  Otho,  his  queen,  and  his  subjects,  have  not 
made  acquainted  with  M.  Edmond  About.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year  M.  About  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Government  on  one  of 
those  comfortable  missions  which  the  French  Government  gener- 
ously provides  for  clever  literary  men,  who  are  not  at  the  same  time 
politicians.  The  mission  consisted  in  spending  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  year  in  the  Eternal  City,  looking  about  him,  committiug 
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"wliat  he  saw  and  wliat  he  thougljt  about  it,  to  paper,  and  sending  it 
to  the  Moniteur,  whose  heavj  official  columns  could  not  but  be 
made  attractive  by  tlie  keen  wit  and  graphic  deftcription  of  M. 
About.  lie  started  on  his  mission,  and  a  few  weeks  after  hU 
departure  Iiis  letters  began  to  appear  in  the  official  print.  But, 
bef  re  half  a  dozen  had  been  printed,  the  Government  of  the  Pope 
became  aware  that  there  was  a  chiel  among  its  subjects  taking 
notes  with  a  vengeance.  Tliat  they  could  not  help.  But,  at  all 
events,  they  were  determined  to  try  whether  they  could  not  prerent 
liim  printing  them  in  the  Moniteur.  The  Nuncio  in  Paris  was 
instructed  to  complain,  and  the  consequence  was  that  M.  About 
was  requested  to  discontinue  l/is  letters.  He  did  not,  howerer,  on 
that  account  take  his  immediate  departure  from  Rome;  but  tarried 
there  until  he  had  filled  his  note-book.  The  result  of  his  obserra- 
tions  is  about  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  Tolume,  entitled  '  La 
Question  Eomaine.'*  The  Government  have  prohibited  its  publica- 
tion here,  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  Pope,  and  it 
will,  in  consequence,  be  produced  in  Brussels.  In  course  of  time 
thousands  of  copies  will  no  doubt  be  smuggled  over  the  frontier, 
together  with  Brussels  lace  and  other  tabooed  dainties.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Nord  publishes  extracts  from  it,  which  are  very 
remarkable.  About,  in  the  preface,  states  his  reason  for  not 
publishing  the  hook  in  Paris  is,  that  the  Pope's  arm  is  eo  long  that 
it  might  reach  liim  there.  Some  surprise  was  felt  at  its  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  country,  as  the  priests  are  too  powerful  to  be 
offended  ;  but  it  seems  that  a  most  Jesuitical  compromise  was 
decided  on  by  the  authorities.  It  was  determined  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  *  La  Question  Romaine,'  and  when  several  thou- 
sand  copies  should  have  been  sold,  to  seize  the  Tolume.  This  is 
exactly  what  has  taken  place.  The  Constitutionnel  to- d&j  announces 
that  the  introduction  of  *  La  Question  Romaine'  was  not  autho- 
rised, and  that  the  work  is  to  be  prosecuted.  As  it  was 
published  in  Brussels  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
Perhaps  the  booksellers  who  sold  it  are  to  be  tried." 

**  Well,  now,  what  are  the  opinions  of  the  intelligent  Frenchman 
espocting  the  Government  of  the  Papacy?  The  first  chapter 
bears  the  taking  title  of  *  The  kingdom  of  the  Pope.' 

*<  In  his  second  chapter  M.  About  puts  the  home  question  as  to 
'whether  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  necessary  Y  but  from 
the  extracts  quoted  by  the  Belgian  paper,"  says  tiie  Telegraph 
critic,  "  I  am  unable  to  say  what  conclusion  he  arrives  at,  or  how 
he  treats  it.  From  his  style,  as  well  as  from  his  previous  works, 
however,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  description  is  his 
forte;  his  light  brilliant  style,  and  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind, 
appear  to  mo  hardly  suited  to  grave  political  and  philosophical 
moralizing.'* 

In  shorty  he  is  a  mere  shallow  scribbler,  hired  by  the 
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Emperor:  for  the  samo  purpose  as  M.  de  Gueroniere,  the 
writer  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Italy,  who  has  received  pro- 
motion and  reward. 

We  may  fairly  take  the  admissions  of  such  an  enemy 
of  the  Papacy,  extracted  from  the  midst  of  his  ribaldry. 

*'  The  most  remarkable  chapters  of  his  remarkable  book  are 
those  ia  which  he  describes  the  condition  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  Pope*s  subjects — the  lower  orders,  or  the  plebs  as  he  calls  tiiem 
bj  a  classical  reminiscence;  the  middle  class;  and  the  nobility  : — 

'*  ^The  Gospel  has  omitted  to  consecrate  the  inequality  of  man- 
kind, but  the  law  of  the  state,  or,  in  otiier  words,  the  will  of  the 
Popes,  takes  care  tliat  it  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

** '  If  I  do  not  reckon  the  clergy  as  one  of  the  classes  of  society, 
it  is  because  it  is  alien  to  tlie  great  bodj  of  the  nation  by  its  inter- 
ests, its  privileges,  and,  above  all,  its  origin.  The  cardinals  and 
prelates  cannot  be  properly  called  the  subjects  of  the  Pope,  but 
rather  his  colleagues  in  God  (comperes  en  DieuJ,  and  the  associates 
of  his  omnipotence.' 

"  The  difference  among  the  various  classes  of  society  is  more 
perceptible  at  Rome  and  around  the  Pontifical  throne,  and  becomes 
less  and  less  marked,  like  many  other  abuses,  as  you  remove  from  its 
source : — 

•*  *  The  plebeians  of  the  Eternal  City,'  sajs  M.  About,  *are  grown 
up  children,  badly  brought  up  and  perverted  in  different  wajs  by 
their  education.  The  government,  which  lives  in  the  midst  and  is 
afraid  of  them,  treats  them  gently.  They  are  not  required  to  bear 
a  heavy  burden  in  the  way  of  taxes.  The  plebeians  of  Rome  are 
sure  not  to  starve.  If  they  have  not  bread  at  home  they  can  take 
a  loaf  from  a  baker^A  basket,  the  law  permits  it.  All  that  is  required 
of  them  is  that  they  shall  be  good  Christians  ;  that  they  shall 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  priests  ;  humble  themselves  before 
the  great;  bow  before  the  wealthy,  and  abstain  from  revolution. 

*• '  The  country  population,  despised  by  that  of  the  towns,  is 
wretched,  ignorant,  somewhat  fanatical,  but  good,  hospitable,  and 
generally  honest.  At  nightfall,  whole  villages  return  home  from 
the  field.  The  men  are  handsome,  robust,  and  would  make  good 
soldiers.  All  these  half-naked  men  returning  home  with  a  hoe  on 
their  shoulder,  rise  in  the  morning  two  hours  before  day  light  to 
weed  a  little  field,  or  turn  up  the  soil  around  their  olive  trees. 
Some  have  their  little  property  four  miles  from  the  village  ;  they 
go  there  with  the  child  and  pig.  The  pig  is  not  fat ;  the  man  and 
the  child  are  very  thin;  nevertheless  they  are  merry  ;  they  gather 
flowers  along  the  road,  and  the  boy  comes  home  crowned  with 
roses  like  Lucullus  at  dinner.'  *' 

The  picture  drawn  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  Papal  States  is  not  discreditable  to  the  government, 
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and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  rather  resembles  that  «f  the 
peasantry  on  the  rest  of  the  continent,  in  I^iombardy, 
Anstria,  France,  and  Belgium,  than  in  Ireland,  Scotlan<l, 
or  even  in  England.  Nicholls,  an  eminent  writer  on  the 
subject,  says : — 

**•  The  small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres,  which  abonnd  in 
many  parts  of  Belgium,  closely  resemble  the  small  holdings  in  Ire- 
land; but  the  small  Irish  cultivator  exists  in  a  state  of  miserable 
priyation  of  the  common  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life, 
whilst  the  Belgian  peasant  farmer  enjoys  a  large  share  of  these 
comforts.  The  houses  of  the  small  farmers  in  Belgium  are  gener- 
ally substantially  built,  and  in  good  repair  ;  they  have  commonly  a 
sleeping  room  in  the  attic,  and  bed  chambers  connected  with  the 
lower  apartment — a  dairy,  a  granary,  an  oven,  a  potato  house,  with 
a  roomy  cattle  stall,  piggery,  and  poultry  loft.  The  houses  generally 
contained  decent  furniture,  the  bedding  was  sufficient  in  quantity  ; 
and  while  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  Belgians  was  every- 
where observable,  an  air  of  comfort  and  propriety  pervaded  the 
whole  establishment.  In  the  cow-houi«e.s  the  cattle  were  supplied 
with  straw  for  bedding;  the  manure  was  carefully  collected  in  tanks  ; 
the  dry  leaves,  potato  tops,  &c.,  had  been  got  together  to  ferment ; 
and  heaps  of  compost  were  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  premisea 
were  in  neat  and  compact  order,  and  a  rigid  economy  was  every- 
wliere  apparent.     The  family  were  decently  clad,  none  ragged  or 

slovenly The  diet  consisted  of  bread  and  milk  ;  the  dinner 

being  usually  composed  of  a  mess  of  potatoes  and  onions,  with  some 

slices  of  bacon I  need  not  point  out  the  striking  contrast  of  tlie 

mode  of  living  here  described,  with  tJie  state  of  the  same  class  qf  persons 
in  Ireland.'^ 

Again,  contrast  Austria  and  Ireland. 

••  The  celebrated  Reichensperger,  in  his  Die  Agrarfrage^  has  an 
excellent  chapter  on  the  difference  between  tlie  condition  of  the 
Irisli  tenant-at-will,  and  the  (jerman  peasant  proprietor.  He  shows 
that  while  the  latter  has  every  pi^ssible  motive  fur  exercising 
economy — while  he  is  intensely  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm  that  belongs  to  himself — while  his  dress,  food,  and  house  are 
all  good  and  improving — while  his  position  is  one  of  comfort,  inde- 
pendence, and  security,  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  is  depending  on  the 
will  of  an  agent  or  landlord,  he  feels  no  desire  to  save,  or  to  expend 
his  savings  on  his  land,  as  he  does  not  know  how  long  it  may  be  in 
his  possession;  his  house,  dress,  and  living  are  wretched,  and  the 
next  step  below  him  is  famine  and  death.*'  (Letters  on  Laud 
Tenure.) 

So  in  Scotland.  Not  long  ago  the  Times  stated  that 
the  emigrants  from  one  county  amounted 

*'  For  the  last  seven  years  to  above  8,000,  mostly  all  agricultural 
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labonrers  and  occupiers  of  small  farms  ;  and  this  increased  omigra* 
tion  continues.  There  is  thus  every  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  north,  for  not  Aberdeenshire  onlj,  but 
other  counties,  are  being  similarly  drained.  There  are  yarious 
causes  alleged  for  this  exodus  of  agricultural  labourers,  the  chief 
of  which  are,  first,  low  wages,  best  ploughmen  getting  ouly  from  £6 
to  £8  in  the  half-year  ;  secondly,  the  breaking  up  of  the  small  farm 
system^  which  makes  it  hopeless  for  a  labourer  to  look  forward  fo  getting 
a  piece  of  land  to  farm  for  himself  and  family  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
clearances  and  deer  forests  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  country.*' 

We  noed  not  do  more  than  remind  our  readers  of  the 
picture  drawn  of  the  condition  of  Irehuid  by  the  "  Letters 
of  Cosmopolite'*  in  the  coUmins  of  the  Times.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  showed  a  state  of  things  just  the  reverse  of 
the  Italian  or  continental  systems. 

Mr.  Mac  Carthy,  a  recent  able  writer  on  the  subject, 
considers  the  land  tenure  of  other  countries,  and  thus 
describes  it : — 

"  The  land-tenure  of  Europe  may  be  described  in  one  word- 
Peasant  Proprietorship.  The  cultivator  possesses  the  absolute 
ownership,  the  '  fee  simple,'  as  we  say.  of  the  land  itself.  He  pays 
no  rent,  and  has  no  landlord.  This  is  the  system  of  land  tenure 
boldly  adopted  and,  after  long  experience,  firmly  upheld  by  the 
statesmanship  of  Europe.  It  is  thus  the  great  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent have  settled  the  land  question. 

•*Do  you  wish  to  know  specifically  the  countries  that  have 
adopted  Peasant  Proprietorship?  Hero  they  are  :  Norway,  France, 
Belgium,  Austria  (Proper),  Prussia,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Styria, 
Lombardy,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Lucca. 

*'  Now  look  at  that  list.  It  includes  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
all  time.     It  includes  the  garden-lands  of  the  world.*' 

And  this  resembles  the  state  of  the  peasantry  in  Italy. 

•*  When  one  travels  through  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and 
through  several  parts  of  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  it  is  not 
neces.-^ary  to  inquire,  when  looking  at  a  piece  of  land,  whether  it 
belongs  to  a  peasant  proprietor  or  not.  The  land  of  the  peasant 
proprietor  is  marked  out  by  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  oa 
it — by  the  neatness  and  perfection  of  the  cultivation." 

'*  Mr.  MacCarthy  then  considers  the  efifect  of  improved  systems 
of  tenure  on  the  physical  condition  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  with  what  results  we  may 
guess." 

Now,  be  it  observed,  that  Spalding,  in  his  Italy, 
declares  that  in  parts  of  the  Papal  States  agriculture  is  to 
be  found  equal  to  that  of  Tuscany,  while  on  the  other 
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Imnd  he  speaks  ill  of  that  of  Sardinia ;  and  the  Times 
correspondent  lately  declared  that  the  condition  of  Pied- 
mont is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Austrian  Lonibardy. 

In  mid(ile  Italy  (says  Spalding),  the  agriculture  of 
Tuscany  deserves  particular  notice,  from  the  success  with 
Avhich  it  is  practised,  and  the  peculiarities  which  make  it 
on  the  whole,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  art  as  it  exists  else- 
where ;  both  in  the  Papal  States  and  Naples.  The 
system  is  described  as  one  of  peasant-proprietorship.  A 
writer  in  the  "  Tablet,*'  some  years  ago,  very  likely  the 
late  Mr.  Lucas,  wrote  thus  on  the  subject : 

*'  Even  in  continental  countries,  where  wide  demesnes  prevail  ati'l 
tlio  number  of  proprietors  is  very  scanty,  few  Idbourera  are  found 
working  for  daily  wages  without  any  other  support.  We  fiud  those 
great  estates  sprinkled  over  with  farmers  who  pay  rent,  or  metayers 
who  divide  the  harvest  with  the  landlord.  Such  farms  are  tilled 
by  the  family  in  common.  Enormous  estates  on  the  Continent  are 
dotted  by  very  diminutive  '  holdings.'  It  is  otherwise  in  Britaiu, 
where  the  estates  are  vast,  and,  at  the  same  time,  farms  immense, 
in  whicli  large  capital  is  employed,  and  a  swarm  of  men,  animals, 
and  macliiues,  operate  simultaneously.  The  large  English  farmer 
retains  a  number  of  domestics,  and  hires  at  particular  times  a 
legion  of  labourers ;  while  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  hired 
labour  is  the  exception,  and  independent  labour  the  rule.  Among 
the  agriculturists  of  England  hired  labour  is  the  rule,  and  agricul- 
tural labour  the  exception. 

'*  In  Catholic  ages  vast  estates  likewise  flourished,  but  it  is  only 
during  the  last  half-century  that  monster  farms  advanced  over  and 
devoured  tlie  country,  and  completed  the  work  which  began  witli 
the  monster  estates.  The  ownership  aud  even  occupancy  of  the 
soil  became  the  privile^^e  of  a  few.  Simultaneously  with  the  rise  of 
gigantic  factories,  and  while  the  steam-engine  superseded  hand- 
work in  the  cities,  agriculture  was  busy  widening  the  farms» 
augmenting  the  pastures,  and  pulling  down  the  cottages. 

*'  When  agriculture  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  manufacture,  the 
peasant  sank  into  the  degradation  of  a  factory  hand.  The  labour 
of  individuals  was  swept  away  by  the  gang  system,  where  womea 
and  children  blended  with  men  worked  the  soil  in  troops.  Serfage, 
homelessness  and  demoralisation  soon  disfigured  the  peasants  witli 
all  the  vices  of  the  cities.  In  the  gang  as  in  the  factory  families 
cannot  exist.  The  mother  who  is  labouring  in  the  field  must 
abandon  her  children. 

'*  Children  who  enter  at  a  very  early  age  under  a  stranger^a  roof 
in  the  capacity  of  servants  cannot  well  receive  a  literar/  education. 
It  is  to  very  little  purpose,  so  fur  as  they  are  concerned,  that 
Government  crowds  the  couutry  with  gratuitous  schools,  in  whioli 
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the  science  of  teaching  is  carried  to  the  acme  of  perfection.  Such 
largesses  of  civilisation  must  appear  a  mockery  to  tlie  iabourer*^ 
little  son,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  six  years  of  ago,  is  plunged, 
clappers  in  hand,  into  the  midst  of  vast  and  lonesome  fields,  where 
for  eightpeuce  or  a  shilling  a  week  he  claps  and  clamours  to  scare 
away  the  birds  from  devouring  the  seed  or  rising  grain.  At.  ton  ho 
i.s  busy  in  herding  the  sheep  or  watering  the  cattle,  and  at  fourteen 
he  is  a  farmer's  boy,  and  mingles  and  toils  among  the  full-grown 
men.  When  the  poorhouse  is  entered  by  a  pauper  family  the  law 
empowers  the  guardians  to  tear  the  children  from  their  parents 
and  put  them  out  as  apprentices  (so  soon  as  they  are  nine)  without 
con.'^ulting  the  inclination  of  either  child  or  parent,  precisely  as 
among  negroes." 

Here  we  see  the  contrast  between  the  Roman  system 
and  the  English.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  is  the  depressed 
condition  of  a  peasantry  a  pro  )f  of  bad  Government? 
Will  the  Government  of  this  conntry — in  Enirland  or  in 
Irehuid — abide  the  test?  The  other  day  the  IHmes  thus 
described  the  condition  of  the  En^jlish  peasantry  :  \ 

"The  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Wiltshire  are  7s.  61. 
per  week,  out  of  which  he  has  to  support  his  family  and  pay  Is. 
a  week  for  house-rent.  Such  a  family,  one  would  think,  is  placed 
under  great  temptation  to  beg  and  to  steal.  T^ven  in  Norfolk, 
which  is  more  advanced  in  cultivation  than  Wiltshire,  the  county 
of  the  large-minded  and  patriotic  Coke,  that  groat  pioneer  in  rural 
improvements,  wages  are  only  8s.  and  9s.  a  week.  This  is  cer- 
tainly most  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  family,  and  I  believe  is 
also  impolitic  as  regards  the  employer ;  for  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  a  man  existing  on  the  borders  of  starvation  can  bo 
possessed  of  strength,  energy,  and  spirit  to  perform  a  good  day*i« 
work,  or  that  his  children  can  be  brought  up  in  health  and  vigour. 

"  A  striking  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  such  labourers  Avas 
found  not  many  years  ago,  when  a  near  relative  of  mine,  who  has 
large  sums  through  his  hands  in  superintending  works  of  '  land 
improvement,'  was  brought  into  communication  with  parties  in  the 
southern  counties  who  complained  of  want  of  employment  and  low 
wages  among  their  peasantry,  which  led  to  his  offoring  to  give 
work  to  100  of  them,  if  they  could  find  their  way  to  this  county 
with  tools  for  draining,  at  which  men  were  making  from  17:*.  to 
21s.  per  week  at  piece-work,  according  to  their  capacity  and  appli* 
cation. 

**  Some  benevolent  persons  supplied  a  party  of  men  with  money 
for  their  journey  and  the  purchase  of  tools.  The  poor  men  came, 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  whether  they  could  reach  Northumber- 
land without  crossing  the  sea.  They  were  lodged  and  set  to  work, 
but  proved  to  be  so  wanting  in  method  and  in  power,  that  few  of  thom 
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couM  raako  moro  than  half  the  wages  which  the  men  of  the  coootry 
gained  The  experiment  failed,  and  ended  bj  their  disappearing 
gradually  in  poverty  and  disappointmont.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
questioned  whether,  however  low  the  rate  of  wages  may  be  in  some 
counties,  the  price  of  labour  is  actually  less  than  in  this.  With 
men  so  ill  fed,  and  children  reared  in  such  poverty,  the  race  must 
become  physically  and  mentally  deteriorated.... Men  will  not  ripen 
on  8s.  a  week  for  the  support  of  a  family.  If  such  a  system  lasts, 
the  succeeding  generations  must  dwindle  aud  decay.'* 

So  writes  a  landowner  in  Northnmberland.  So  writes 
one  of  the  North  and  the  East  of  England.  All  under 
lay  rnle,  and  Enfflish  rnle.     Is  it  owing  to  it? 

What  of  the  South  ?     Let  us  read  again  in  the  Times : 

'*  In  passing  from  Andover  to  Salisbury,  I  found  the  wages  there 
to  be  8s.  only,  and  in  one  village  many  men  were  out  of  employ  ; 
the  population  being  under  GOO,  with  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  acres. 
The  roads  were  iu  a  wretched  state,  and  not  one  man  employed  on 
them.  As  to  the  possession  of  a  pig  (much  less  the  fattening  of 
one),  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  excepting  in  a  very  few 
instances.  In  the  adjoining  village  wages  were  the  same  ;  popula- 
tion under  1,000;  acreage,  over  7,000.  Many  men  would  have 
been  out  of  work  bat  for  a  temporary  employment,  which  would 
last  only  a  week  longer.  Here  the  roads  were  deplorable,  and  no 
one  employed  on  them. 

*'  I  passed  on  to  ^Vintorslow  llut,  a  solitary  roadside  inn,  six 
miles  from  Salisbury,  and  took  a  survey  of  one  of  the  roost  miser- 
able villages  in  the  kingdom — viz.,  Winterslow.  Here  I  found 
wages  7s.  and  83  ,  with  many  men  out  of  employ. 

••  Here  the  property  belongs  chiefly  to  Lord  Holland  and  St 
John*s  College,  Oxford.  The  dwellings  or  huts  of  the  labourers 
were  most  miserable,  many  of  them  inhabited  by  large  families, 
and  containing  only  two  small  rooms ;  I  think  I  never  saw  any- 
thing more  Irish-cabin-like  in  anj  part  of  the  sister  kingdom.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  pig,  and  thought  how  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
buteher^s  cart  calling  to  leave  a  joint  or  a  piece  of  meat  at  snob 
places.  Why,  Sir,  these  wretched  looking  people  don't  taste  meat 
nioro  tlian  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

'*  Very  many  of  these  wild-looking  people  live  by  truffling  and 
poaching,  iu  the  absence  of  farmers'  employment,  as  the  adjoining 
floods  of  Mr.  Baring,  I  was  told,  could  bear  witness.  I  think  I 
never  saw  such  wretched  roads,  and  I  saw  no  persons  employed  on 
them. 

**  By  what  I  saw  in  this  village  I  was  conflrmed  in  my  opinion  of 
the  necessity  of  Government  appointing  some  ofidcer  to  look  after 
these  matters. 

•*  On  the  east  side  of  Salisbury,  iu  all  the  villages  in  this  direc* 
tiou,  wages  were  the  same.'' 
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So  much  for  England,  and  the  condition  of  her  people. 
Will  any  one  who  has  been  in  Italy  pretend  that  it  is  so 
in  the  Papal  States  ?  Let  any  one  read  the  work  of  M. 
de  Courcelles. 

But  what  of  the  Campagna,  that  hackneyed  topic  of 
declamation  against  the  Papal  Government?  We  have 
in  a  former  Number  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  charge,  and 
our  contemporary  the  Tablet  well  treated  it  iu  a  review  of 
a  French  work  on  the  subject. 

**  What  English  writer  is  there,  from  Macaulay  to  the  Times 
correspondent,  who  has  not  grown  eloquent  in  denouncing  the 
idleness  and  apathy  of  the  Romans  concerning  the  Campagna, 
whose  poisonous  breath  spreads  desolation  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
Eternal  city  ? 

"  Poor  squatters  of  a  day  in  some  Roman  hotel,  they  decide  tho 
question  with  an  assurance  which,  to  say  the  least  is  astonishing. 
Were  they  capable  of  studying  the  subject  they  might  receive 
some  important  information  from  a  distinguished  writer  (M.  Gerbet) 
who,  as  economist  and  administrator,  has  made  the  most  profound 
Btudies  on  the  Roman  Campagna  whilst  holding  the  position  of 
Prefect  of  the  Tiber  during  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  : — 

*'  'So  trifling  a  portion  of  the  Campagna  under  cultivation  seems 
at  first  view  to  justify  the  reproaches  of  idleness  so  unsparingly 
heaped  on  the  Romans  :  but  when  at  the  first  rains  of  October  we 
behold  those  immense  plains  clothed  with  verdure,  and,  instead  of 
parched  grass,  presenting  a  delicious  pasture  to  innumerable 
fiocks — when  wo  behold  autumn  and  winter  clothed  in  all  the 
freshness  of  spring,  we  can  then  understand  why  the  Romans  are 
content  with  so  simple  a  mode  of  cultivation.  What  people 
receiving  from  bounteous  naturo  such  spontaneous  and  abundant 
produce  would  not  be  inclined  to  enjoy  it  without  seeking  after  a 
cultivation  richer,  perhaps,  but  equally  more  uncertain  V 

"  If  the  advantages  derivable  from  another  system  of  cultivation 
1)0  doubtful,  thero  can  be  little  doubt,  it  may  be  said,  of  tho  sad 
effects  of  its  insalubrity  on  the  population,  which  is  thinly  scat- 
tered over  these  immense  prairies.  Very  true.  But  though  the 
Popes  have  felt  the  full  force  of  this  objection,  all  their  efforts  to 
introduce  agriculture,  increase  the  popoulation,  and  purify,  by 
draining,  the  Campagna,  have  failed  through  the  jealousy  of  foreign 
powers,  the  poverty  of  the  government,  and  tho  opposition  of  the 
great  proprietors  who  own  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Campagna, 
and  who  are  anxious  to  maintain  the  pasture  system,  which  dates 
from  the  Roman  empire. 

"  Pius  VII.,  the  wisdom  of  whose  regulations  have  been  highly 
praised,  by  the  writer  already  quoted,  made  great  exertions  to 
favour  tho  triple  progress  of  cultivation,  population,  and  drainage. 
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Leo  XII.  established  the  basis  of  a  vast  organization  for  the  same 
purpose.  lie  endeavoured  to  transport  a  population  of  100,000  into 
the  Cainpagua,  to  be  divided  into  100  villages.  Having  establisliod 
these,  he  would  have  compelled  tho  landlords  to  give  up  their 
faniid  to  a  company  on  long  leasee,  guaranteeing  them  their 
rents.  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  would  have 
been  easily  overcome  if  the  plan  had  not  been  frustrated  by 
foreign  influences.  As  no  one  could  dream  of  depopulating  a  rich 
and  fertile  portion  of  a  country,  to  populate  a  marshy  and  barren 
part,  it  was  necessary  tu  invito  a  voluntary  emigration  from 
Catholic  countries.  This  would  have  removed  all  ditficuhies,  but 
the  intervention  of  diplomatic  jealousy  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  admirable  and  salutary  enterprise. 

'*  Had  the  Pope  succeeded,  the  English  press  would  doubtless 
abuse  him  for  violating  rights  of  property,  and  the  proprietors 
would  have  received  the  warmest  sympathy  from  the  entire  land- 
ocracy of  Britain,  and  they  would  be  venerated  as  martyrs  in  Ire- 
land by  the  men  who  have  converted  whole  districts  iuto  sheep- 
walks,  driven  the  plouu^hshare  over  the  cabins  of  the  peasaut,  an<l 
built  their  demesue  walls  with  the  hearthstones  of  the  poor  mau^s 
home.'' 

This  leads  us  to  another  observation,  on  a  point  which 
has  strangely  escaped  attention  as  connected  with  the 
charges  against  the  Papal  Government;  we  mean  the 
character  of  the  Roman  nobility.  It  is  always  assumed 
that  if  there  is  want  of  progress  or  improvement,  it  is  owing 
to  the  ecclesiastical  elements.  Now  that  quite  overlooks 
the  character  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  Papal  States.  Yet 
all  authorities  concur  in  representing  their  character  as 
very  weak  and  devoid  of  energy.  Protestant  writers, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  States  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  do  not  describe  the  Papal 
Government  as  weak,  but  as  having  to  encotniter  great 
obstacles  in  the  imbecility  of  the  nobilit}'.  Thus  Spald- 
ing says:  *' the  higher  classes  everywhere  niocke<l  the 
edict  of  Clement  X.,  the  design  of  which  was  to  favour 
commerce,  and  they  necessarily  resisted  attempts  like  those 
of  Innocent  XII.  to  suppress  or  limit  their  manorial  juris- 
diction.** No  one  ever  was  heard  to  question  the  ability  of 
Sixtus  or  Julius  and  the  many  great  Pontiffs  who  raised 
Rome's  prosperity  to  the  greatest  height.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  in  the  Papjil  nature  of  the  Government  that 
the  reason  of  a  change  is  to  be  fomid.  And  writers  most 
hostile  to  the  Papacy  deride  the  Roman  aristocracy.  For 
instance  M.  About  speaks  of  them  with  scorn. 
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*'  Almost  all  practise  the  virtues  of  cliaritj  without  much  discri- 
ininatiou  out  of  pride,  habit,  or  weakness,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  sajiug  no.  They  are  not  mischievous — tliey  are  too  good.  I 
must  stop,  for  I  am  afraid  of  being  carried  away  by  the  euumeratiou 
of  their  virtues." 

The  aristocratic  youth  of  modern  Rome  appear,  if  M. 
About*s  account  be  correct,  not  to  have  the  mauly  virtues 
of  their  ancestors. 

*'Such  conduct  is  exemplary,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
But  talking  dolls  that  say  *  pa'  and  *  ma'  have  no  vices  either.'* 

VVe  know  what  would  be  said  by  the  assaihuits  of  the 
Holy  See,  viz.,  that  to  its  baleful  influence  is  to  be  ascri- 
bed the  decline  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
But  how  is  it  then  that  they  explain  with  what  vigour 
the  Papal  rule  triumphed  over  the  proud  aristocracy 
which  for  centuries  had  disturbed  Rome  ?  Why  is  it  that 
the  Roman  nobles  were  reduced  to  submission,  and, 
deprived  by  the  Popes  of  their  once  favourite  pastime  of 
rapine — sunk  into  insignificance?  The  same  system  of 
religion  and  of  i^le  applies  .generally  to  all.  Wiiy  have 
the  ecclesiastics  all  the  energy  and  the  nobility  sunk  in 
apathy  ?     What  says  the  Times  : 

"  The  wealthy  nobility  have,  however,  hung  back  ;  tlieir  fears 
have  been  stronger  than  their  wishes,  and  I  can  only  mention  the 
names  of  two  who  have  come  forward  openly  to  subscribe,  the 
Duke  Cesariui  and  the  Prince  Gabriele.  Two  others,  whose  names 
I  suppress,  have  given  largely,  though  secretly.  By  far  the  great 
majority,  though  called  on  specially  last  week,  have  refused^ 
alleging  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  and  the  persecution  to 
which  they  were  subjected  for  having  taken  a  part  in  1848.  After 
the  demonstrations  of  Easter  Sunday  those  men  were  ready  enough 
with  promises  to  open  their  purses." 

The  Tim^i  correspondent  tells  lis  that  "they  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  selfish  isolation.'*  And  he  no  less 
than  the  l^ablet  associates  them  with  the  want  of  agricul- 
tural improvement. 

*'  As  the  Roman  nobility  hold  themselves  so  distinct  from  the 
nation,  it  is  well  to  ask  who  they  are,  and  what  they  have  done  for 
the  public  interest.  I  am  told  that  tlie  vast  possessions  which  form 
the  table  land  about  Rome  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  held 
by  about  93  proprietors;  of  these  20  or  30  may  be  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  These  lands,  as  a  rule,  are  let  to  mercanti  di  campagna  ou 
leases  of  nine  years,  and  are  generally  employed  for  the  purposes 
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of  grazing.  *  Indeed/  said  one  person  to  me,  '  a  condition  of  the 
]ease  is  that  no  improvements  shall  be  made.'  This  is  probably  au 
unfair  mode  of  describing  certain  conditions  by  their  results,  for 
the  fact  id,  I  bulievo,  that  agriculture  is  discouraged,  or  uot 
encouraged,  that  a  foolish  apprehension  exists  of  exhausting  the 
ground  and,  as  consequences,  the  resources  of  the  laud  are  wasted, 
and  malaria,  that  curse  of  the  Campagna,  is  perpetuated.  ^Sucli 
are  tiie  benefits,'  said  the  same  person,  ^  that  we  derive  from  the 
Roman  princes,  and  now,  as  at  all  other  grand  orises,  they  refuse 
to  join  us.' '' 

The  same  idea  of  the  Roman  nobility  is  given  us  by  the 
Catholic  papers,  the  Tablet  or  Register.  Thus  at  one 
time  we  read : 

**  We  hear  of  additional  quarters  for  troops  being  demanded, 
and  the  Carmelite  Convent  and  the  Teresian  nuns  are  ordered  to 
surrender  those  cells  for  barracks.  People  naturally  inquire  why 
those  huge  palaces  of  a  pauperized  nobility  be  not  preferred,  as 
the  foreign  legions  are  here  to  do  the  work  of  a  degenerate  aris.  , 
tocracy,  Avho  fiddle  when  Home's  on  fire.  Surveying  their  past 
conduct  and  present  apathy,  one  recals  O'Connell's  favourite  quo- 
tation as  uot  inapplicable  to  them.  /Slaves!  nay,  the  bondsmen 
e'en  of  slaves, — and  callous  save  tft  crime.' " 

Again : 

'*  We  have  abstained  from  all  notice  of  the  many  rnmoars  in 
circulation  concerning  the  policy  of  Government  here.  One  thing 
must  be  admitted,  on  the  authurity  of  '48  and  personal  history, 
that  the  reigning  Pontiff  would  do  anything  to  benefit  his  people. 
But  who  would  support  him — Quem  vocet  divum  populus  ruentif 
iniperi  rebus  ?  Roman  counsel  and  Roman  valour  are  not  of  heri- 
tage amongst  the  Patricians,  and  the  gens  purpurea  of  Churchmen 
who  now  administer  affairs  have  no  competition.  If  it  be  true,  as 
is  rumoured,  that  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  results  of  former 
attempt*^,  His  Holiness  is  still  willing  to  admit  the  secular  particle 
pation  in  government,  to  whom  cau  he  turn — iu  the  lifetime  of 
those  tried  and  found  wanting  ?'' 

This  then  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  lay  element  in  the  Papal  Government, 
and  would  also  account  for  some  want  of  progress  or 
improvement,  if  any  such  could  barely  be  predicated  of 
that  Government.  For  no  Government  can  be  indepen-* 
(lent  of  the  cooperation  of  the  higher  classes.  We  never 
hear  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  in  matters  of  internal 
improvement:  for  which  the  Popes  have  always  shown 
the  greatest  zeal.     This  is  uot  more  nor  less  the  case  with 
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our  present  Holy  Father  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Thns  in  the  admirable  acconnts  given  in  the  Register  of 
his  tour  through  his  dominions,  we  read : 

*•  During  liis  stay  at  Ferrara  the  Pope  did  not  limit  his  visits  to 
the  Seminary,  the  Chambers,  and  the  convents,  but  he  also  visited 
the  Hospital,  the  University,  the  gallery  of  pictures,  the  Agrarian 
institute^  the  manufactories ^  and  everi/thing  that  may  tend  to  the  mate' 
rial  intei'ests  of  the  people, 

"  The  Popo  also  went  to  a  cattle  shoWj  in  order  to  encourage  agri- 
culture ;  and  he  visited  the  works  for  draining  the  fields  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ferrara.  On  the  last  day  of  his 
sejour  he  went  as  far  as  Lagoscaro  to  see  the  Po,  and  to  encourage 
bj  his  presence  the  works  that  are  going  on  there. 

**  The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  sajs,  that  the  Pope  spends  his 
whole  time  in  visiting  convents  and  religious  establishments, 
whereas  he  neglects  the  material  improvement  of  his  States. 
This  assertion  is  totally  false,  as  during  this  journey  he  has  made 
the  visit  of  the  convents  quite  subordinate  to  his  other  duties. 
His  time  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  giving  audiences,  private 
as  well  as  public,  and  hearing  what  everybody  has  to  say  about 
their  local  interests,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  innumerable  establish- 
ments or  institutions  for  material  improvements  which  he  has  vidted, 

**  But  even  the  religious  houses  he  has  entered  are  means  of 
improving  the  social  state  of  his  subjects.  At  Ferrara  the  Pope 
visited  the  vast  College  of  the  Jesuits.  What  do  they  there  1 
They  instruct  all  tiie  youth  of  the  city,  and  besides  have  in  their 
convent  a  large  chapel  and  hall  in  which  every  Sunday  the  trades- 
men and  artizans  of  Ferrara  congregate.  At  Ferrara  the  Pope 
visited  many  of  the  convents,  but  in  them  were  educated  tUe 
mothers  of  the  future  generations  of  all  classes.  The  last  evening 
he  spent  in  Ferrara  he  visited  a  vast  night- school,  frequented  by 
the  tradesmen  of  the  city  when  they  have  done  their  work.  To 
these  he  made  an  address  which  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  him,  so  full  was  it  of  unction  and  true  Christian  eloquence. 
]u  a  word,  at  Ferrara  there  are  institutes  for  the  material  and 
spiritual  benefit  of  every  class  of  society.  Most  of  them  the  Holy 
Father  visited,  and  wherever  he  went  imparted  to  them  words  of 
consolation  and  his  Apostolical  Benediction." 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  read  of  the 
Popes  in  times  past:  whether  we  take  up  the  works  of 
Koscoe  and  Ranke,  or  the  more  recent  works  of  Rayneval 
or  Maguire.  Who  does  not  remembor  the  labonrs  of  the 
Popes  in  improving  Rome,  and  nndertaking  great  works 
in  the  Papal  States :  draining  the  Pontine  Marshes,  or 
establishing  railways?     Not  long  since  we  read : 

*'  The  Giomale  di  Roma  states  that  the  railways  of  the  Poutifi- ' 
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cal  dominions  Jlxed  at  that  moment  the  serious  attention  of  the  Pope, 
The  construction  of  the  line  between  Rome  and  the  Neapolitaa 
frontier  was  prosecuted  unth  much  activitj//* 

We  have  shown  that  as  to  any  alleged  impoverishment  of 
the  Papal  States,  the  unscrupulous  spoliations  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  over  and  over  again  in  modern  times, 
and  even  within  living  memory,  would  amply  account  for 
any  degree  of  depression,  and  shew  it  to  be  no  evidence  of 
misgoverimient. 

If  we  would  find  an  example  of  such  impoverishment 
and  depression  of  a  people  as  a  government  are  respon- 
sible for,  let  us  look  at  India.  The  other  day  the  Times 
correspondent,  in  a  fit  of  candour,  or  an  incautious  lapse 
into  truthfulness,  wrote  thus : 

•*  It  would  be  injudicious  for  a  mere  wajfarer  in  any  country  to  lay 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  people  he  met  on  the  road  at  the 
door  of  the  government  and  institutions  under  which  they  lived. 
Indeed,  he  might  not  be  justified  till  he  knew  something  of  llie 
internal  condition  of  the  country,  in  supposing  the  people  were 
miserable  and  wretched  merely  because  they  looked  so.  Bat  quan^ 
turn  vaUant,  external  impressions  and  the  evidence  of  the  eye  are 
not  in  general  false  and  untrustworthy.  And  I  must  say  that, 
having  had  some  experience  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  I  have  never  beheld  a  popu- 
lation so  abjectly  poor  in  aspect  and  clothing  as  that  I  have 
observed  in  tho  fields  or  on  the  road.  The  dirty,  squalid,  ema- 
ciated and  diseased  creatures  whom  I  have  met  in  this  portion  of 
our  dominions  form  unpleasant  contrasts  to  the  stout  comfortable 
looking  peasantry  of  the  ex- kingdom  of  Oude.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  assert  that  this  startling  difference  is  attributable  to  the 
government  of  the  late  East  India  Company,  or  to  that  of  tlie  late 
kingdom  of  Oude  one  way  or  another;  but  that  it  exists  is  as  plain 
as  any  material  suhject  of  ocolar  demonstration  can  be.  The 
country  indeed  is  apparently  poor,  but  it  is  less  cultivated  than  any. 
part  of  Oude  I  have  been  in,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  improvement.  Such  agriculture  as  comes 
under  notice  is  very  rude,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  instead 
of  the  wide  stretch  of  corn  and  grain  and  pulse  from  the  centre  to 
the  horizou,  presents  but  scanty  patches  of  cultivation  just  now/' 

All  this,  mind,  in  a  country  which  has  been  under  onr 
sway  for  a  century  ;  and  as  to  which  we  have  vaunted 
the  good  effects  of  our  rule,  and  have  in  parliament  and 
the  press  proudly  challenged  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

"  Why  should  we  suffer  magnificent  tanks  to  be  filled  up  by 
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crumbling  vails,  perais  to  rot,  and  roadside  trees  to  perish  ?  The 
first  tiling  which  struck  mo  after  leaving  Calcutta  on  my  first  arri- 
val in  India  was  the  general  decay  of  which  I  have  spoken.  At 
first  I  attributed  it  to  the  ravages  of  war,  but  closer  observation 
and  more  extended  researches  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
condition  of  India  independent  of  the  mutinj  and  its  results.  Our 
orderly  cantonments,  our  splendid  stations,  our  rising  cities,  are 
not  for  the  people,  and  serve  but  to  mock  the  fading  splendour  of 
the  best  portions  of  the  neighbouring  native  towns,  from  which  we 
are  apart  in  our  residences  as  in  our  lives.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  those  cities  were  in  ruins  when  they  were  built.  Certainly, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  that  cheval  de  ha- 
taille  on  which  every  East  India  director  rode  triumphantly 
through  every  Indian  debate,  there  has  been  nothing  done  to 
develop  their  resources  or  to  arrest  their  ruin,  to  promote  or 
revive  trade  by  opening  good  thoroughfares.  Shall  I  tell  you  a 
truth  ?  Well,  then,  it  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes^  that 
in  no  part  of  the  late  Compnny*s  dominions  in  which  I  have  been 
are  the  roads  and  small  bridges  nearly  so  good  or  so  numerous  as 
in  the  ill-governed  mismanaged,  miserable  kingdom  of  Oude. 

*'  All  our  talk  about  the  mischief  of  caste  and  the  blessings  of 
civilization — nay,  all  our  efforts  to  remove  the  one  and  introduce 
the  other  will  have  little  effect  till  the  material  condition  of  the 
people  is  improved,  and  trade  and  commerce  and  agriculture  are 
developed.  They  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  benefits 
which  accrue  to  them  by  working  for  a  man  who  has  come  to  India 
to  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  soil,  and  who  goes  out  of  India  with 
the  money  drawn  from  the  soil  to  spend  it  in  his  native  land." 

Now  here  we  see  the  ''  Times  '^  correspondent  distinctly 
ascribes  the  "general  decay'*  of  India  to  our  rule.  We 
have  had  it  all  our  own  way.  No  foreign  invaders  have 
been  spoliating  the  country  again  and  again  ;  all  the  con- 
fiscations have  been  our  own  ;  all  the  contributions  levied 
have  been  for  ourselves.  How  far  otherwise  has  it  been 
with  the  Papal  States,  which  have  been  invaded,  ravaged, 
and  plundered,  over  and  over  again  within  the  last 
century, — we  might  almost  say  within  the  last  half 
century.  And  yet  the  most  virulent  assailants  of 
Papal  rule  cannot  venture  to  talk  of  anything  like 
"decay,*'  at  least  with  any  semblance  of  truth.  The 
utmost  that  they  can  pretend  is,  that  such  vast  sums  are 
not  expended  in  material  improvements  as  in  other  and 
wealthier  states ;  that  manufactures  are  not  so  active,  or 
commerce  so  prosperous  as  they  have  been  in  ages  past. 
But  that  they  have  been  in  ages  past,  in  the  Papal  States 
above  all^  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to 
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the  Papal  rule  that  things  are  not  so  still.  And  when  we 
liiid  that  the  Papal  States  have  for  two  centuries  been 
Hubjcct  to  foreign  invasions  and  intestine  disturbances 
caused  by  foreign  machinations,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
charge  upon  the  government  its  misfortunes  as  its  faults. 
It  is  too  monstrous  to  plunder  a  man  and  then  reproach 
him  with  poverty;  but  in  a  wealthy  government  like  ours, 
the  low  wages  of  its  inferior  servants,  contrasted  with 
the  enormous  salaries  of  the  higher  officials,  is  a  just 
reproach.  The  charges  made  on  this  head,  then,  recoil 
on  ourselves,  especially  as  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
our  customs  or  excise,  knows  that  the  abuses  there  pre- 
vailing are  the  grossest  that  can  be  conceived,  and  seems 
to  resist  all  efforts  to  dislodge  them — at  least  all  the  efforts 
that  are  made,  and  many  have  been  made — founded  on 
many  commissions  or  "  committees''  of  inquiry.  It  would, 
probably,  be  observed  in  answer  to  all  this,  no  government 
can  prevent  abuses.  That  may  be  true,  at  all  events,  of 
any  government  not  powerful  and  wealthy,  and  perfectly 
master  of  its  actions.  But  if  it  be  true,  why  has  not  the 
Papal  Government  the  benefit  of  it?  There  never  was  u 
government  more  entitled  to  it. 
It  was  lately  said  in  parliament : — 

**It  IS  bad  for  the  nation  that  this  House,  which  has  so  much 
business  to  transact  on  the  part  of  tliis  country  and  our  vast 
empire,  should  be  perpetually  engaged  in  constitutional  and  organic 
discussions.  Granted  all  our  strength — and  I  believe  no  assembly 
in  the  world  transacts  business  to  the  extent  which  this  House  does 
^—granted  all  our  strength  and  earnestness,  such  is  the  vastness  of 
our  concerns,  the  accumulation  of  our  territories,  such  the  diversity 
of  the  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  different  portions  of 
the  globe,  that  we  cannot  keep  abreast  of  that  mass  of  business;  it 
is  continuallj  falling  into  arrear.  Constautly,  in  one  portion  of  the 
empire  or  another,  in  one  department  of  public  business  or  another, 
we  find  there  is  such  a  failure  to  discharge  the  full  duties  of  legis- 
lation as  is  most  unfortunate  and  injurious,  and  which  would  be 
nothing  less  than  disgraceful  were  it  not  that  the  failure  does  not 
arise  from  weakness  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  t.iLs  Uoase,  bat 
because  the  demands  of  the  British  empire  surpass  and  transcend 
the  powers  of  any  assembly.  Do  what  you  will  the  wave  of  pubiio 
business  will  overtake  you," 

There  is  trnth  in  this.  But  it  applies  in  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  to  the  Papal  Government.  For  although 
as  the  territorial  interests  entrusted  to  it  me  not  immense, 
yet  the  spiritual  interests  over  which  the  Pontiff  has  charge 
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are  immeasurably  the  vastest  and  most  momentous  tliat 
could  possibly  be  confided  to  any  human  authority.  And 
although  we  are  well  aware  that  the  ready  answer  will  bo, 
*'  the  less  reason  why  he  should  be  incumbered  with  state 
affairs:'^  that  was  settled  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  it 
was  found  necessary  that  the  Pope  should  have  a  territory, 
in  order  to  ensure  his  freedom  and  independence  of  action. 
We  are  not  now  vindicating  the  existence  of  the  Papal 
dominion,  but  its  exercise  ;  and  we  are  claiming  for  it  that 
amount  of  indulgence  which  the  proud  and  powerful  British 
government  would  be  obliged  to  ask  for  itself.  And  the 
argument  is,  not  merely  that  there  are  abuses  in  this  coun- 
try, but  that  there  are  infinitely  more  abuses  in  this 
country  than  are  even  pretended  to  be  in  Rome,  and  there- 
fore that  the  mere  existence  of  abuses  does  not  show  that 
a  government  is  essentially  bad,  still  less  that  it  is 
essentially  the  worst. 

The  Papal  Government  is  not  only  not  indifferent  to, 
but  is  carefully  solicitous  of  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  in  its  dominions.  A  few  years  ago  Cardinal 
Antonelli  concluded  with  our  government  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  showed  as  much  liberality  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  anyone  ever  exhibited;  and  as 
this  may  be,  to  some,  a  kind  of  curiosity,  we  give  a  portion 
of  it. 

"Declarations  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  llomau  States  for  securing  National  Treatment 
to  the  Vessels  and  CMfaimerce  of  the  one  Country  in  tlio  Ports  of 
the  other. 

DECLARATION. 

**  The  undersigned,  lier  Britannic  Majesty's  Charge  d'  Affaires  at 
the  court  of  Tuscany,  having  received  from  his  Eminence  tlio  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  Secretary  of  State  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX., 
the  assurance  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  are  levied 
in  the  ports  of  the  Papal  States  on  British  vessels  than  are  payahle 
on  national  vessels,  or  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in  British 
vessels  than  are  payable  on  the  like  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
national  vessels,  has  received  tho  commands  of  her  Majesty  to 
declare  : — 

**1.  That  no  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  lighthouse,  pilotage, 
quarantine,  or  other  similar  or  corresponding  duties,  of  wliaiever 
nature  or  under  whatever  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or  for 
the  profit  of  the  government,  public  functionaries,  corporations,  or 
establishments  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  imposed  in  British  ports 
VOL.  XL VI.— No.  XCII.  f> 
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upon  Papal  veHsols,  from  vbatever  port  or  place  arriving,  vhich 
Bhall  not  be  equally  imposed  in  the  like  cases  on  national  vessels  ; 
and  that  no  duty,  charge,  restriction,  or  prohibition  shall  be  imposed 
upon,  or  anj  drawback,  bounty,  exemption,  or  allowance  withheld 
from,  goods  imported  into  or  exported  from  British  ports  in  Papal 
vessels,  which  shall  not  be  equally  imposed  upon  or  withheld  from 
such  goods,  when  so  imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels. 

*•*  2.  That  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation into  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  of  any  article 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Papal  States,  than  are 
or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  article,  being  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country.  That  no  other  or 
higher  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  the  British  dominions 
on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  Papal  States,  than  such  as 
are  or  may  be  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any 
other  foreign  country ;  and  that  no  prohibition  shall  be  imposoa 
upon  the  importation  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  Papal  States  into  the  British  dominions,  or  upon  the 
exportation  of  any  article  from  the  British  dominions  to  the 
Papal  States,  unless  such  prohibition  shall  extend  to  all  other 
nations. 

**3.  That  Papal  vessels  shall  be  at  liberty  to  import  into  British 
ports  any  article  legally  importable,  and  to  export  from  British 
ports  any  article  legally  exportable,  on  payment  of  the  same  duties, 
and  with  a  right  to  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks,  as  are  or  may 
be  payable  or  allowable  in  respect  of  the  same  articles  if  imported  or 
exported  in  national  vessels. 

"  4.  That  all  vessels  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Papal 
States  are  to  be  deemed  Papal  vessels,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
declaration,  be  deemed  Papal  vessels. 

**5.  That  the  foregoing  stipulations  sh4l  not  apply  to  the 
coasting  trade,  which  is  reserved  exclusively  to  national  vessels. 

'^  6.  That  the  foregoing  concessions  are  granted  on  condition  of 
a  perfect  and  entire  reciprocity  in  favour  of  British  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  Papal  States.  They  shall  come  into  operation  from 
and  after  the  date  of  the  present  declaration,  and  shall  remaiu  in 
force  for  seven  years,  and  further  until  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  after  notice  shall  have  been  given  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  by  the  Papal  government,  for  terminating  such  reciprocal 
arrangement. 

"  Done  at  Florence,  the  17th  day  of  November,  1853. 

(L.S.)  P.  Campbell  Scarlett. 

L.S.)  G.  Card.  Antonelll" 

Well,  did  any  Government  ever  show  a  gre«iter  zeal 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  its  subjects?  And  what 
more  can  the  best  of  Governments  do  than  do  its  best  ? 
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With  regard  generally  to  tho  question  of  good  goyeru- 
ment  there  were  some  good  remarks  in  the  **  Civilta 
Cattolica/* 

'*  As  long  as  the  abuses  which  can  be  mot  with  in  a  goYcrnmont 
in  the  practice  of  its  administration  are  thus  recorded  in  general, 
there  is  no  need  of  giving  anj  other  answer  than  such  a  general  one- 
also,  as  that  there  are  abuses  to  bo  met  with  everywhere;  and  far 
from  embarking  into  the  impossible  undertaking  of  showing  that 
there  are  none,  we  shall  wait  until  others  point  out  the  part  of  the 
world  where  none  are  to  be  found.  We  are  but  too  glad  even  not 
to  feel  called  on  to  enter  into  the  discussion  as  to  whether,  in 
these  States,  they  are  much  less  numerous,  and  grievous  than  else- 
where, as  some  authors  have  undertaken  to  show,  and  have  appar- 
ently succeeded  to  a  great  extent.  We  need  not  consider  such 
a  point,  since  critics  attack  almost  exclusively  the  governing  and 
administrative  institutions ;  doing  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the 
Romans  are  wont  to  do,  who,  when  they  grumble — which  from 
ancient  usage  they  indulge  in  abundantly — they  alwajrs  quarrel 
with  the  men,  and  scarcely  ever  witli  the  institutions.  Now,  as 
regards  these  latter,  from  the  way  in  which  critics  speak  of  them, 
one  would  think  that  they  consider  the  Pontifical  States  as  a  semi- 
barbarous  country  nearly  in  a  wild  state.  Government  administra- 
tion, as  the  first  want  of  any  well-ordered  society,  has  been  implanted 
in  Rome,  and  has  been  constantly  iniproved  there,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  in  which  France  was  not  even  in  a  condition  to  have  any 
thing  like  it ;  and  many  European  nations  sent  to  Rome  purposely 
to  learn  it. 

**  Men  of  this  kind  are  not  obliged,  certainly,  to  study  the  Roman 
administration  ;  but  the  dictates  of  common  sense  ouglit  to  induce 
them  to  suppose  it  possible  that,  beyond  their  own  country,  there 
may  exist  some  good  in  this  world  ;  so  that  the  fact  of  not  being 
French  or  English  should  not  be  the  equivalent  of  good  for  nothing. 
In  any  case,  if  they  wished  to  speak  of  it,  they  ought  in  all 
justice  to  examine  it ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  sufficed  them  to 
look  upon  it  as  foreigners.  For  assuredly  any  one  who  stops  for  a  short 
time  in  Rome,  or  visits  the  tract  of  country  which  extends  from 
Terracina  to  Ferrara,  from  Ancona  to  Civita  Vecchia,  must  convince 
himself  with  his  own  ejes  that,  with  regard  to  civil  order,  the 
protection  of  rights,  the  judging  of  legal  questions,  tho  raising 
taxes,  the  punishment  of  offences,  public  comfort,  tho  supply  oc 
wants,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  whatever  else  constitutes  a 
well-ordered  administration,  there  is  a  constant  action  of  the  kind 
at  work,  as  in  all  other  civilised  countries.  And  if,  on  some  special 
point,  it  may  seem  to  any  one  that  things  go  on  rather  slowly  or 
circuitously,  on  others  of  much  more  importance  and  substantial 
effect  people  are  much  bettor  off  than  in  any  other  cou  itry  ;  as,  for 
example,  with  regard  to  Christiau  instruction,  which  is  amply  dif  • 
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fused,  tlie  assistance  provided  for  overj  kind  of  want ;  and  tlio  plague 
of  pauperism  or  absolute  destitution  is  not  known  there  even  !>/ 
name.  Finally,  besides  manj  excellent  things  retained  from  ancient 
times,  there  issoarcelj  any  new  device  of  public  weal  which  can  bo 
thought  of,  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  adopted  in  that  country, 
with  the  exception  iiowever  of  the  free  action  of  usury,  prisons  for 
beggars,  and  government  licenses  for  prostitutes." 

When  Farini  c«ime  to  sum  up  his  charges  agauist  the 
Papal  administration,  at  what  he  represents  as  its  worst 
era,  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Pontificate  (Gregory  XVI.)» 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  there  is  in  them,  and  how  far 
they  are  from  making  out  a  case  of  bad  government. 
They  either  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  the  Papal 
Government  is  bad  because  it  is  Papal,  which  is  an  objec- 
tion falsified  by  all  history,  opposed  to  Catholic  theology, 
and  too  Za^^  by  at  least  ten  centuries;  or  they  are  mere 
vague  expressions  of  aversion  designed  to  veil  the  desire 
to  subvert  the  Papacy;  or  they  are  mere  instances  of 
evil,  which  only  show  the  inability  of  any  government 
to  prevent  abuses,  and  of  which,  for  every  one  found  in 
Romagna  we  can  find  a  hundred  in  England :  or  lastly, 
if  there  is  anything  real  and  substantial  in  the  charges 
they  will  be  found  on  close  examination  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  charges  against  Austria,  or  the  effects  of  past 
savage  oppression  and  present  intervention  or  armed  occu- 
pation. It  is  remarkable,  we  repeat,  how  little  there  is 
which  he  has  to  say  against  the  Papal  Government  itself. 

Thus  he  begins,  "  commerce  was  limited,  there  was  no 
extensive  branch  of  industry,'*  &c.  Well,  we  doubt  the 
fact ;  but  if  it  be  so,  can  any  one  in  the  face  of  history 
pretend  that  this  could  be  in  consequence  of  Papal 
Government?  And  on  the  other  hand  is  it  not  just  the 
consequence  which  might  result  from  such  oppressions 
and  confiscations  as  those  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  the 
nnsettlemcnt  of  the  country  produced  by  the  constant 
machinations  of  secret  societies,  and  the  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  armed  occupation  ? 

*'  Tliere  are  no  statistics  and  all  the  departments  were  badly 
arranged.  The  taxes  and  the  duties  were  heavy  and  ill  allotted 
because  they  fell  almost  exclusively  on  prcpertyJ* 

That  is,  direct  instead  of  indirect  taxation ;  the  very 
principle  which  has  been  for  many  years  past  to  a  gi'eat 
degree  followed  in  this  country  by  the  ablest  statesmen. 
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aud  IS  advocated  by  some  as  the  only  true  principle  of 
taxation.  It  is  that  upon  which  we  maintain  our  income 
tax,  which  no  doubt  is  disagreeable,  but  which  grave 
political  economists  uphold.  But  whether  they  be  right 
or  wrong,  fancy  makmg  this  a  charge  of  misgovernment ! 
''Taxes  heavy!'*  Ask  our  people!  **I11  allotted.'' 
How  of  our  own  ? 

"The  growth  of  public  wealth  was  thwarted  bj  indiflferent  and 
foolish  laws  ;  by  the  prohibition  of  railways  and  by  reason  that 
the  great  estates  could  so  rarely  change  hands.'* 

The  latter  being  just  the  objection  which  Ahab  enter- 
tained to  Naboth,  that  he  would  not  part  with  his  garden. 
Just  the  same  objection  was  felt  by  our  rapacious 
barons  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  monastic  orders;  whose 
finely  managed  lands  did  not  "  change  hands,"  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  poor  tenants  who  preferred  the  crozier 
to  the  lance.  What  therti  is  not  absurd  in  this  as  in  every 
charge  is  simply  false.  The  Pontiff  could  not  patronize 
railways  when  short  of  money :  that  he  was  so,  was  surely 
the  fault  of  those  who  robbed  him.  The  present  Pope 
has  patronized  railways;  just  as  Pius  VL  drained  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  "Codes  there  were  none.'*^  An 
arrant  untruth,  the  Roman  codes  being  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  Justinian  the  model  of  all  others.  Aud 
we  have  none  ! 

•*  The  public  debt  was  between  37  and  38  millions  of  crownjr; 
there  was  an  annual  deficit  of  half  a  million  of  crowns  ;  no  audits  ; 
and  no  accounts  rendered  by  the  fiuancial  administration." 

A  miserable  equivocation.  "  No  accounts  rendered.'* 
To  tvhoni  ?  Docs  he  mean  to  convey  that  there  are 
none?  Does  he  think  any  men  of  sense  will  believe  that 
such  statesmen  as  Oonsalvi  or  Antonelli  would  allow 
wholesale  embezzling  of  public  money,  and  that  the  Car- 
dinal Legate,  whose  province  is  finance,  would  call  for  no 
account ! 

"The  Papal  state  expends  on  public  functionaries  1,366,000 
crowns  per  annum  :  of  these  about  5000  are  laymen  aud  about  300 
churchmen.*' 

So  much  for  the  charge,  if  it  be  one,  that  the  Papal 
Government  does  not  employ  laymen.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  history  of  Ranke  and 
is  confirmed  by  the   high   authority  of  the  learned  Dr. 
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Bowyer,  who  is  a  complete  master  of  the  subject,  and 
whose  well-timed  Letters  upon  it  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  good  Catholics  and  the  respect  of  all  lovers  of 
truth. 

It  is  true  that  Farini  adds  that  ^'all  the  highest 
honours  and  ranks  are  reserved  for  the  clerical  caste  and 
all  the  principal  functions  and  authority  of  Government/' 
But  what  is  this  but  saying  that  the  Government  is  Papal 
and  ecclesiastical  ?  And  whether  this  is  necessarily  an 
evil  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  as  to 
wliich  all  Farini's  facts  and  the  voice  of  history  for  a 
thousand  years  are  against  him. 

The  charcres  against  the  Papal  Government  seem,  after 
all,  to  resofve  themselves  either  into  repetitions  of  the 
complaints  of  the  revolutionists  of  1851,  which  as  we  have 
seen  really  tend  to  subvert  the  Papal  Government  alto- 
gether, or  into  vague  generalities  intended  to  veil  and 
disguise  those  designs,  or  into  matters  so  insignificant  as 
to  be  quite  beside  the  question  of  good  or  bad  govern- 
ment. 

To  meet  this  latter  class  of  charges  is  perhaps  more 
easy,  at  least  for  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  our  own 
laws  and  institutions,  than  those  vague  generalities  which 
may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  There  are  indeed  petty 
idle  stories,  made  up  of  anonymous  hearsay,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  meet  in  any  other  way  than  by  producing 
cases  far  more  definite  from  our  own  country,  and  asking 
if  they  are  deemed  proofs  of  misgovernment  in  England  ? 
If  not,  what  becomes  of  these  paltry  charges  against 
Rome? 

Our  contemporary  the  Register  remarked,  dealing  with 
the  article  in  the  Quarterly ^ 

'*  We  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  writer,  dealing  with  imputa- 
tions of  the  most  serious  character,  should  not  have  been  more 
careful  to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  verifying  his  assertion. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  the  source  from  which 
his  numerous  and  brilliant  anecdotes  are  derived  ;  nor  do  they 
generally  exhibit  any  internal  marks  which  may  enable  us  to  refer 
them  to  their  context.  '  A  youth  of  eighteen^  may  have  gone  to 
prison  for  a  few  silly  words.  *  A  professor  of  music'  may  have 
been  punished  for  breaking  the  temporary-residence  laws  ;  *  a  lady* 
may  have  suffered  this  piece  of  injustice,  and  '  a  gentleman*  that, 
and  'a  person'  both  of  them  together  ;  but  one  would  like  to  have 
something  more  tangible  to  go  upon  in  a  great  political  questioo. 
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than  gossiping  evidence,  vaguelj  expressed,  and  presented  to  us  by 
a  man  in  a  mask.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we  are  confronted  with 
authorities — e,  g.  the  Piedmontese  journals  are  adduced  ;  not  the 
journals  which  would  probably,  or  might  possibly,  be  impartial  ; 
but  Count  Cavour^s  own  special  personal  organ — that  one  particular 
newspaper  which,  beyond  any  other  in  Europe,  has  a  direct  interest 
in  vilifying  the  Papal  Government.'* 

But  this  is  not  all.  Assuming  the  truth  of  all  these 
anonymous  hearsay  stories,  what  do  they  amount  to  ?  Do 
they  make  out  a  case  of  bad  government?  If  they  do 
then  has  England  infinitely  the  worst  government  under 
the  sun.  For  assuredly,  for  one  such  instance  of  abuse  in 
the  Papal  States  we  shall  fiud  a  hundred  in  this  country. 
Isolated  instances  of  misconduct  do  not  prove  misgovern-. 
ment.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  laws,  the 
institutions  or  the  ordinary  and  regular  administration  of 
affairs.  Now  nothing  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  mere 
instances  such  as  are  alluded  to,  even  if  they  were 
not,  as  they  usually  are,  cock  and  bull  stories.  If  they 
are  proofs  of  bad  government,  then  we  repeat,  England  is 
the  worst  governed  country  in  the  world,  for  in  none  can 
a  greater  number  of  grosser  abuses  be  fouud.  And  this  is 
really  the  only  way  of  meeting  a  system  of  vituperation 
so  vague  that  it  escapes  refutation,  so  violent  that  it  defies 
contradiction.     The  argument  is  one  of  comparison. 

The  Papal  Government,  it  is  said,  is  *  weak.*  Well,  in 
a  certain  sense  this  must  be  always  true.  The  Papal 
States  can  never  be  in  a  material  sense  powerful.  And 
as  regards  its  own  subjects  it  must  necessarily  be  mild, 
and  averse  to  extreme  measures.  This  is  no  doubt  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  bad :  and  if  the  Papal  Government 
dealt  as  summarily  with  its  disturbers  as  the  French,  or 
as  severely  as  the  British,  perhaps  it  would  be  less  mo- 
lested.^ And  such  is  the  perversity  of  its  assailants,  that 
when  it  does,  for  the  sake  of  others,  act  with  rigour,  it  is 
sure  to  be  reviled.  Thus,  during  Lent,  the  Times  corres- 
pondent wrote  thus : 

"  As  many  of  the  retrogradist  papers  have  represented  the  ex* 
treme  quietude  of  Rome  during  the  recent  Carnival  as  a  proof  of 
the  contentment  of  the  people  and  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  note  some  of  those 
facts  which  ooze  out  generally  some  little  time  after  their  occur- 
rence. In  the  first  place,  all  of  any  political  figure — all  known  for 
decided  liberal  views — retired  from  the  scene  or  remained  perfectly 
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quiet ;  it  is  their  police/  at  this  moment  to  maintamthe  tUmost  order^  and 
it  is  to  this  resolution  that  is  to  bo  attributed  iu  a  great  measure 
the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  during  the  receut  festive  season.^' 

^  Observe  the  confession,  that  the  '  liberar  or  '  progres- 
sive' class  have  the  power,  and  sometimes  the  will,  to  dis- 
turb the  peace. 

**  Again,  the  Government  two  or  three  days  before  the  com- 
moncemout  of  W\q  festa  swept  off  and  imprisoned  no  fewer  than  270 
pvecetkiti  Tlie  preccttato  is  a  species  of  mongrel — half-beggar,  half- 
thief — well  known  to  the  police,  enjoying  by  its  *  precetio*  certain 
indulgences,  and  placed  by  it  under  certain  restrictions.  On  the 
eve  of  tho  great  fetes  they  disappear  ;  on  their  termination  they 
make  their  appearance  and  renew  tlieir  professional  engagements. 
Si)  have  they  done  since  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  many  instances 
of  their  activity  have  been  enumerated  to  me — of  people  being 
stopped  on  their  staircases  and  robbed  with  a  knife  at  their  throats, 
for  your  Roman  plays  a  more  ferocious  game  than  your  Neapolitan. 
These  cases  show  that  a  great  portion  of  tho  boasted  order  which 
was  observed  during  tho  Carnival  must  be  attributed  to  the  tem- 
porary removal  of  those  elements  of  disorder." 

Very  good.  And  in  what  other  way  can  order  be  pro- 
dnced,  save  by  the  removal  of  snch  as  would  disturb  it? 
And  was  the  writer  aware  that  by  the  English  law 
suspected  persons  can  bo  summarily  arrested,  even  for 
vagrancy  ?  If  he  was  he  certainly  must  have  thought 
that  his  readers  did  not  know  of  it,  or  he  would  not  have 
ventured  thus  to  insinuate  against  the  Papal  Government 
an  imputation  of  taking  arbitrary  measures  even  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  We  may  judge  how  it 
would  be  reproached  for  adopting  similar  ineasures  to 
secure  tranquillity.  Yet,  because  it  does  not,  it  is  sneered 
ut  as  *^  weak." 

•'  The  career  of  arms,^'  says  Farini,  in  his  book,  "  is 
closed  to  the  iloman  youth,"  "  The  Italian  youth  havo 
no  career,"  says  the  Turin  correspondent  of  the  Times^ 
probably  Farini  himself.  Why  have  not  the  Roman  youth 
a  career  of  arms?  Why  do  they  not  arm  in  defence  of 
their  sovereign  and  of  Italy  ?  Not  long  ago  the  Times 
correspondent  mentioned  that  a  private  circular  had  been 
sent  round  to  the  bishops  to  urge  thom  to  collect  men  to 
form  two  other  legions.  And  he  gave  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress which  has  been  published  by  tho  Bishop  of  Cajrli 
and  Pergola  consequent  on  the  circular  alluded  to.  Ho 
gave  it  to  several.     *'  It  is  a  curiosity,"  he  says,  "  and 
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therefore  I  translate  and  send  it.  I  understand,  however, 
that  no  response  has  been  made  to  the  addresses  of  the 
episcopal  body,  though  a  bounty  of  CO  scudi  has  been 
offered  to  every  man  entering  the  service.  The  following 
is  the  address  above  alluded  to  :*' 

**  Bonifazio  Cajano,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tolic See,  Bishop  of  Cagll  and  Pergola,  to  the  beloved  youth  of 
both  dioceses, — 

**  Among  the  exclusive  rights  of  Royal  Majesty  which  are  callod 
permanent,  sanctioned  even  by  the  rights  of  nations,  the  foremost 
one  is  that  of  providing  all  those  means  which  tend  to  obtain  or 
preserve  the  internal  and  external  security  of  the  empire  ;  hence 
the  obvious  right  of  publishing  laws  imposing  tribute,  and  invok- 
ing, when  necessary,  either  as  a  prevention  or  as  a  remedy  of  evils 
which  threaten,  not  only  the  good  sense,  and  tlie  counsel,  and  the 
property  of  subjects,  but  also  their  arms  for  the  defence  and  support 
of  tlie  country.  The  existence  of  this,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  written  and  treated  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  depends  on  the  uniformity  of  the  will  of  the  people  with 
that  of  the  Sovereign.  Hence  it  follows  that  good  citizens  are  not 
only  bound  to  fidelity,  and  affection,  and  love — to  respect,  and 
voluntary  obedience  towards  the  person  of  the  Prince,  which  is 
called  sacred — to  his  laws  and  precepts,  but  to  interpret  and  anti- 
cipate his  authoritative  desires,  to  listen  to  them,  to  speak  of  them 
always  with  honour,  to  adhere  to  him  only,  as  respectful  children 
to  their  most  gracious  father.  How  infinitely  greater  are  those 
theories,  universal  indeed  and  belonging  to  every  country,  when 
applied  to  us,  who  have  the  fortune  and  the  privilege  of  possessing 
a  Pontiff  for  our  august  Sovereign  ?  And,  in  fact,  it  is  he  who, 
from  the  first  Catholic  throne  iu  the  world,  addresses  you  this  day, 
through  me,  not  as  he  might  a  command,  beloved  youth,  but  an 
honourable  invitation,  and  offers  you  his  uniform,  his  arms,  and  the 
privilege  to  enter  on  a  career  glorious  and  new  to  you.  And  this  is  not 
to  hasten  to  join  armies,  to  march,  and  expose  your  lives  in  the 
hostile  fields  of  other  nations,  but  to  remain  thus  nobly  armed  as  in 
a  family,  and  to  surround  his  throne — not  to  encounter  distant 
enemies,  but  to  guard  against  them,  or  repress  them,  if  evil-minded 
persons  in  the  interior  of  the  country  should  stir  up  excitement,  or 
dare  to  approach  our  pacific  high  priest  from  distant  shores.  To  a 
King  and  incomparable  father  who  graciously  invites,  who  of  his 
sons  will  remain  indifferent  or  opposed  ?  What  excuse  can  he  brought^ 
or  pretext  to  justify  a  refusal?  What  need  has  the  Italian  name  and 
genius  to  exceed  others  in  martial  multitudes  ?  Has  not  the  glory 
of  our  youth  been  the  pride  of  centuries  ?  But,  not  to  speak  of  any 
other  merits,  and  to  restrict  its  praises  to  our  age,  who  does  not 
know  that  the  last  conqueror  of  Europe  called  the  Italian  youth 
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fighting  under  his  flag  tho  Legione  Fxdmmante  9  Was  not  that 
formidable  regiment,  Delia  Mortc,  composed  of  it  aloue^  called  par 
excellence  by  so  fearful  a  name,  not  only  because  the  dark  effigy  of 
this  merciless  enemy  of  mortals  was  horribly  graven  on  tlie  crest 
of  these  brave  ones,  but  because,  issuing  on  the  plain  when  the 
remains  of  tho  army  was  routed  or  destroyed,  the  fate  of  the 
monarch  or  kingdom  was,  as  it  were,  in  their  hands,  who  knew  no 
alternative  but  victory  or  death  ?  And  are  you  not  the  noble  sons 
of  those  great  fathers,  who  ouij^ht  never  to  have  been  born,  or  never 
to  have  died  ?  This  most  brilliant  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  the 
Italian  youth,  then  only  suffered  a  shameful  dimness  when,  under 
evil  councils,  changing  its  glorious  and  triumphant  course,  it  at- 
tempted to  elevate  itself  and  sparkle  in  an  horizon  not  its  own.  It 
permitted  its  arms  to  fall  from  its  hands  or  its  honoured  insignia 
to  be  torn  from  its  shoulders,  and  shamefully  turned  its  back  to 
the  enemy.  They  went  down  to  battle,  like  the  improvident  cap- 
tains of  Israel,  spoken  of  reprovingly  in  the  5th  chapter  and  1st 
book  of  Macabces,  without  the  authoritative  command  of  the  chief 
of  the  army.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Because  not  then  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  the  remorse  which  arose  in  their  fervent  and 
courageous  hearts  either  chilled  or  extinguished  within  their  bosoms 
the  fire  with  which  it  is  essentially  and  invariably  filled.  Hence  it 
was  evident  that  the  God  of  Armies  and  of  Battles  was  not  with 
them,  and  they  fought  without  glory  or  deserted  with  ignomiuj 
from  the  warlike  ranks  gathered  together,  but  not  disciplined. 
Up,  then,  my  dear  children!  answer  tho  appeal  of  your  Sovereign. 
Give  your  names,  not  merely  induced  by  tlie  manifold  advantages 
which  that  great  Sovereign  offers  you,  nor  by  the  glory  which  is 
prepared  for  you — but  only  because  he  calls  you— because  ho 
desires  to  see  his  uuiforui  on  you — because  up  to  this  present  time 
he  has  honoured  you  with  the  tender  name  of  '  children.'  Hence- 
forward he  will  call  you  his  soldiers.  Finally,  hasten  to  this  invi- 
tation, to  show,  by  this  eloquent  fact,  that  you  regard  him  as  more 
thau  a  father,  and  that  you  will  be  ready  to  lavish  like  water  your 
blood  and  your  lives  for  him," 

Here  we  see  the  profession  of  arms  put  upon  the  only 
principle  on  which  it  ever  has  been  based  by  the  Holy 
•See,  or  can  be  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  morality — 
the  sacred  duties  of  loyalty  or  selt-defence.  Never  was. 
there  a  more  legitimate,  a  more  laudable,  a  more  noble 
appeal  to  the  nuirtial  and  loyal  spirit  of  a  people.  Yet  the 
Times  boasts  it  met  with  no  response.  What  closes  the 
career  of  arms  to  the  Roman  youth  ?  Tho  foul  spirit  of 
faction,  irreligion,  and  sedition,  which  makes  them  trai- 
tors to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  and  the  holiest  of  causes. 
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A  week  or  two  afterwards  the  Times  correspondent 
wrote : 

*'  Not  many  days  have  elapsed  since  I  sent  you  an  episcopal 
address  of  a  most  warlike  character,  calling  on  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  rally  round  their  Sovereign  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exertions  which  have  been  made,  and  the  high  sum  of  GO 
scudi'  offered  to  those  who  would  engage  in  the  service — to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  glory  to  be  acquired  by  fighting  under  the  Papal 
banner,  scarcely  a  man  has  enrolled  himself ;  and  the  Pontifical 
captains  who  went  out  on  this  inglorious  expedition  are  now  kick* 
ing  their  heels  at  Frasinone.'' 

And  soon  after  he  stated  that  the  Roman  youth  were 
deserting  by  hundreds  to  Sardinia:  what  for?  To  help 
in  enslaving  Ital^  to  France ;  as  the  l^imes  itself  very 
truly  puts  it,  its  eyes  having  lately  a  little  opened  to 
Frencn  policy  :  seeing  Louis  Napoleon  with  15,000  troops 
in  possession  of  Tuscany.  What  patriotism  or  wisdom 
have  the  Roman  youths  shown  in  deserting  tlieir  native 
Sovereign  to  support  a  foreign  invader  who  comes  to  enslave 
their  country  ?  And  whose  fault  is  it  that  they  have  no 
*'  career"  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  said,  without  much  regard  to  truth 
or  consistency,  about  the  military  arrangements  of  the 
Papal  Government.  It  is  scoffed  at  as  servile,  because  it 
is  necessarily  pacific.  It  is  at  one  time  reviled  for  engag- 
ing *  mercenaries,'  as  if  we'  ourselves  did  not  take  the 
same  course.  At  another  time  its  native  troops  are  re- 
viled, as  ^'  picked  up  out  of  the  streets,"  and  so  forth.  In 
short  it  cannot  please  its  enemies  anyhow,  least  of  all  on 
this  subject,  so  vital^  to  its  very  existence.  So  it  has  ever 
been.  If  its  Pontiffs  were  warlike  and  martial,  like  Julius 
II.,  they  have  been  reviled,  as  unfit  to  rule  the  Church. 
If  pacific,  like  Pius,  they  are  derided  as  unfit  to  rule  the 
state.  An  Urban  is  abused  for  building  fortresses, — a 
Gregory  for  neglecting  them.  But  this  subject  of  military 
establishments  is  the  last  on  which  we  should  reproach  the 
Papal  Government.  If  the  Papal  troops  are  not  formida- 
ble, at  least  they  are  not  oppressive.  Could  we  say  the 
same  of  ours  ?  The  daily  records  of  our  police  courts  and 
our  criminal  tribunals,  attest  the  contrary. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  see  how,  through  ignorance  of  the  law 
of  the  two  countries,  the  assailants  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, whether  English  or  Italian,  blunder  in  the  matter. 
The   English  assailant   reviles  the  Roman  law  for  the 
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want  of  something  which  is  not  English.  The  Italian 
assailant  impntes,  perhaps  falsely,  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, something  which  he  does  not  know  exists  in  Eng- 
land. Signor  Farini  little  knew  how  hard  he  was 
hitting  England.  He  complains,  most  hkely  with  little 
trnth,  that  the  Papal  government  *'  picks  np  soldiers  in  the 
streets.''  Why  that  is  precisely  what  onr  government 
does !  It  is  the  very  phrase  nsed  in  Parliament  to  describe 
the  process.  The  other  day,  we  read  in  the  reports  of 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

**  General  Codringtou  regretted  to  say  that  several  of  the 
recruits  were  a  disgrace  to  the  service  of  which  they  otight  to  be 
the  honour.  The  present  system  of  recruiting  tocu  intolerahlt/  had.  It 
ought  to  have  been  abolished  long  ago,  and  in  nieso  days  one  would 
have  expected  to  meet  with  it  only  in  reading  old  novels.  To 
tempt  a  man  to  enter  into  tho  army  by  giving  hira  a  bounty  of  a 
iQw  pounds,  which  he  would  probably  spend  in  two  days,  had  a 
most  demoralizing  effect  on  tho  army.  In  time  of  peace,  wo 
succeeded  by  this  wretched  means  in  procuring  men  for  the  army, 
but  when  a  pressure  came,  we  failed  miserably  in  obtaining  a  suffi- 
ciency of  good  men.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  navy.  This 
resulted  from  our  not  paying  full  value  for  the  article  at  the  time 
wo  wanted  it.  lie  thought  that  the  estimate  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  '  member  for  AViltshire,  that  a  soldier  virtually 
received  pay  to  the  amount  of  143.  a-week,  was  too  high.  Bat, 
whether  that  was  the  amount  or  not  which  a  soldier  cost  tho  country 
weekly,  it  should  be  recollected  that  a  man,  on  entering  the  army, 
surrendered  his  liberty,  his  health,  and  his  life.  In  past  limes  and  at 
present,  the  English  agricultural  labourer  was  the  best  recruit  we 
could  obtain.  His  strength,  power  of  endurance,  steadiness,  and 
moral  character,  were  the  qualities  required  in  a  soldier.  He  did 
not  deny  that  many  quick  and  intelligent  recruits  were  obtained 
from  the  manufacturing  districts,  but  when  you  picked  up  from  the 
streets  persons  devoid  of  stamina  and  character,  you  threw  away  money 
upon  a  worthless  article.  Those  persons  could  not  endure  fatigue, 
and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital  almost  as  soon  as  they  landed 
on  a  foreign  shore.  Ho  hoped  that  for  the  future,  instructions 
would  be  given  to  tlie  medical  officers  of  the  army  to  admit  only 
such  to  it  as  were  likely  to  be  of  service  and  not  a  burden  to  the 
country." 

The  Times  qnotes  this  with  approval. 

**  With  respect  to  recruiting,  an  observation  of  a  very  notable 
character  was  thrown  out  by  General  Codrington.  The  present 
system,  said  he,  '  was  intolerably  bad.  It  ought  to  have  boea 
abolished  long  ago,  and  in  those  days  one  would  havo  expect- 
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ed  to  meet  with  it  only  in  reading  old  novels.  To  tempt  a  man  to 
enter  into  the  army  hy  giving  him  a  bounty  of  a  few  pounds,  which  he 
would  probably  spend  in  a  few  days,  had  a  most  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  army.*  Now,  the  principle  here  expressed  has  been  often 
touched  upon.  We  cannot  pretend  to  believe  that  the  summary 
abolition  of  the  bounty  would  be  a  very  practicable  or  judicious 
measure  ;  but  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  in  this  particular  fea- 
ture of  the  bargain  between  the  soldier  and  the  State  we  retain 
and  express  the  old  idea,  that  to  enlist  a  man  is  to  entrap  him. 
Why,  otherwise,  should  we  offer  a  payment  which  looks  exactly 
like  a  bribe — a  piece  of  immediate  temptation,  alluring  a  man  into 
future  service  by  the  prospect  of  present  indulgence  ?  At  this 
point,  as  General  Codrington  implied,  our  recruiting  sergeant  is  still 
the  Sergeant  Kite  of  times  past.  The  transaction  still  takes  place 
too  frequently  in  a  publichouse  or  a  drinking-booth,  over  a  gallon  ot 
beer  or  after  a  day  of  dissipation." 

And  be  it  observed  that  when  we  come  to  a  case  of 
bad  governnaont,  either  arguing  that  its  constitution  ia 
essentially  vicious  from  the  abuses  that  exist  under  it ; 
or  urging  that  it  must  tend  to  such  abuses  because  it  is 
essentially  vicious,  (and  in  either  view  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  after  all,)  the  question  is  more  or  less  one  of 
comparison,  because  no  human  government  can  guard 
against  isolated  instances  of  evil,  nor  can  secure  its  people 
against  poverty  caused  by  external  influences.  It  is 
answerable  only  for  its  own  conduct.  And  the  test  of 
comparison  is  appealed  to  by  the  assailants  of  Rome. 
,    The  mmes  says : 

"  As  for  Papal  and  Austrian  misrule,  what  superiority  does  *  An 
Italian'  trace  in  the  present  Government  of  France  to  that  of 
Austria?  Has  France  more  fi'eedom  of  pen  and  speech  than  Auatria  ? 
Is  individual  liberty  better  secured — is  the  conduct  of  the  Goveiiiment 
more  steady y  more  judicious,  more  trustworthy  ?'' 

So  may  we  say  as  between  France  and  the  Papal 
States,  or  between  the  Papal  States  and  England. 

The  challenge  is  invited,  and  we  accept  it :  we  accept 
it  also  as  between  the  Papal  States  and  Piedmont; 
witness  the  latest  ordinances  of  France  or  Sardinia. 
First  France : 

**  Art.  2.  Whosoever  shall  be  accused,  either  through  publications, 
correspondences,  or  in  words,  of  having  provoked  contempt  for  the 
person  of  His  Imperial  Majesty — whoever  shall  have  blamed  any 
act  of  his  Government,  or  in  any  way  contributed  to  breed  disaf- 
fection against  the  Emperor's  Government,  shall  be  brought  before 
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tho  Court  of  Police  Correctionelle,  and  may  be  fined  to  anj  amount 
between  200  and  2,000  francs,  or  imprisoned  for  a  spaee  of  time 
varying  between  two  montlis  and  two  years. 

**  Art.  3.  In  case  of  a  second  offence  on  the  part  of  persons  so 
condemned,  they  may  be  banished  either  to  some  residence  withia 
the  empire,  or  to  tlie  colonies. 

**  Art.  4  The  laws  concerning  the  Press  shall  remain  unaltered  ; 
but  the  Government  is  empowered,  in  a  case  of  public  interest,  to 
purchase  any  paper,  or  periodical  publication  whatsoever,  ou  grant- 
ing to  tho  proprietors  an  indemnity,  settled  either  by  an  amicable 
adjustment,  or  by  other  means." 

It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  true  character  of 
the  last  clause,  tantamount  to  confiscation.     Is  there  any- 
thin;?  like  it  in  Rome  ?    No.     The  censorship,  so  abused 
by  Farini,  is  far  more  just  and  mild. 
j'  Then  look  at  Sardinia. 

'^  The  Ecclesiastics  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  shall 
pronounce  at  a  public  meeting,  a  speech  containing  the  critique  of 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  state,  shall  be  punished  by  an  im- 
prisonment of  from  three  months  to  two  years.  The  penalty  shall 
be  increased  to  from  six  months  to  three  years,  if  the  critique 
be  made  by  publications,  instructions,  or  any  other  document 
whatever,  road  at  public  meetings  or  other  public  places.  To  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  may  be  added  a  fine  amounting  at  the 
maximum  to  2,000  livres.** 

A  similar  law  has  just  been  passed  in  Belgium^  and  it 
has  been  clamoured  for  in  Ireland.  Well,  are  there  any 
such  laws  in  the  Papal  States  directed  agtxmst  LcLumen  i 

We  re[)eat,  all  that  is  not  altogether  false  in  Fariiii's 
charges,  is  so  vague  and  general,  as  to  have  no  ^meaning 
short  of  this  :  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  sovereignty,  or 
urged  on  grounds  so  partial,  and  special  as  would  tell 
with  far  greater  force  against  England.  Thus  take  the 
telling  line,  '^  neither  town  nor  country  secure  from  gangs 
of  villains  ill  kept  down."  Take  up  the  Times  of  any  day, 
and  you  will  find  some  such  case  as  this : 

*'  Several  lads  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  were  finally  examined 
on  a  charge  of  committing  an  indecent  and  most  serious  assauU  oa 
a  young  girl  in  the  service  of  a  lady.  From  the  testimony  of  sevend 
respectable  tradesmen  in  the  vicinity,  it  appeared  that,  having 
treated  the  poor  girl  in  a  scandalous  manner  for  some  momentii, 
they  flung  her  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  not  only  to  serioualj 
injure  her,  but  very  nearly  broke  her  back  ou  the  kerbstone. 

*' The  magistrate  commented  in  strong  terms  on  the  ruffianism 
and  profligacy  of  the  prisoners,  and,  observing  that  a  severe  example 
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was  necessaiy  to  put  a  slop  to  such  outrages^  sentenced  them  to  two 
moutlis  hard  labour  each;  and  the  other  three  he  ordered  to  pay 
a  ponaltj  of  £3  each,  or  in  default  one  month's  imprisonment.*' 

Our  very  lads  are  capable  of  such  ruffianism.  And  this 
in  our  great  metropolis,  and  in  broad  day.  And  the  only 
repressive  means  employed  is  sentences  of  imprisonment 
for  a  month  or  two,  while  a  girl  has  just  been  sent  to  gaol 
for  a  fortnight,  because  she  sold  combs  in  the  street ! 

**  The  police,**  says  Farini,  "  were  arbitrary.**  Well,  it 
may  be  necessary.  See  what  he  says  of  the  Roman 
people,  who,  as  he  adds^  although  attached^  as  he  admits, 
to  the  Pontiff, 

''Are  proud,  uncivilized,  and  quarrelsome.  In  the  provincial 
t)wn8,  the  populace  had  mingled  in  t!ie  sects*'  (i.  e.  the  secret 
societies)  '^  and  were  daring  partisans.  The  country  people 
were  everywhere  peaceful,  devoted  to  the  head  of  their  religion, 
reverent  to  the  priesthood — only  discontented  at  paying  too  much.*' 

Could  as  much  be  said  for  the  English  people  ?  Is  this, 
on  the  whole,  a  picture  unfavourable  to  the  Papal  govern- 
in«nt? 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  much  these  accusations  against 
the  Papal  Government  are  like  cuckoo  cries,  mere  repeti- 
tions of  unmeaning  generalities  copied  from  each  other,  and 
all  emanating  from  Turin.  Thus  it  was  with  the  manifesto 
of  1831,  which  was  coj^ed  by  Massimo  d*Azegho,  so 
vaunted  by  Whiteside,  so  lauded  and  imitated  by  Farini. 
And  then  Farini  is  copied  word  for  word  by  the  Times 
and'* our  correspondent**  at  Turin.  Indeed  very  likely 
our  correspondent  is  Farini ;  or  a  clique  composed 
of  Cavour,  Farini,  and  Massimo  d*Azeglio.  **  To  the 
intelligent  youth,**  says  Farini.  **  the  career  of  arms  is 
closed.**  **  All  other  charges,*  says  onr  correspondent, 
"  are  summed  up  in  this,  that  the  Italian  youth  has  no 
career.**  Why  so  ?  there  are  5000  laymen  to  300  church- 
men in  the  court  service.  And  as  to  the  profession  of 
arms  why  is  it  closed?  ''Because,**  says  Farini,  "  it  is 
without  honour  or  enterprise  and  is  contaminated  by 
foreign  mercenaries.**  This  was  written  before  our 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  before  Sardinian  troops 
went  to  the  Crimea  in  our  pay.  But  why  is  the  Pope 
reduced  to  enlist  foreigners  ?  Because  the  Roman  youth 
are  so  contaminated  by  Sardinian  influence  as  to  deem  it 
no  honour  to  defend  Christ*^  Vicar. 
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It  is  ludicroufl  to  see  how  the  Times  in  its  ignomiice 
of  Italy  copies  Farini,  and  how  Farini  in  his  ignorance  of 
Englaiid  actually  advances  as  evidences  of  niisi^overn- 
ment  matters  which  mic^ht  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold 
against  this  country.  He  says,  ** neither  town  nor  country 
is  secure  from  gangs  of  villains  ill-kept  down."  The 
Times  says,  speaking  of  the  Papal  Government: 

**•  It  docs  not  keep  order.  Bands  of  robbers  roam  unpunished 
through  the  country.  The  streets  of  every  town  are  infested  by 
ruiliaus  who  make  a  walk  after  niglitfall  dangerous.  It  cannot 
manage  the  finances  of  tlie  state.  A  heavy  debt  lias  been  incurred, 
and  there  is  no  advantage,  domestic  or  international,  to  show  for  it. 
The  country  is  without  trade  or  manufactures  ;  the  roads  are  bad  ; 
railways  are  only  slowly  travelling  into  existence  by  moans  of 
foreign  capital;  and  a  general  poverty  and  difficulty  of  living  ' 
weighs  on  the  people.  What  do  the  Italians  of  Rome  see  on  every 
side  ?  French  soldiers  marching  and  drumming  along  the  streets, 
French  officers  taking  upon  themselves  a  principal  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  police.^' 

Now  here  all  except  the  last  is  mere  declamation ;  eitl^r 
applicable  to  England  and  Rome  equally ;  or  (applicable  to 
Rome  only  in  consequence  of  the  last  mentioned  evil,  foreign 
occupation,  which  (as  we  have  shown)  took  place  originally 
against  the  will  of  the  Pontifical  Grovernment,  and  has 
been  continued  only  in  consequeiice  of,  or  under  the  pre- 
tence of,  machinations  incited  b* English  and  Sardinian 
intrigues.  Take  any  particular  charge,  and  how  ludicrous 
it  becomes  when  contrasted  with  facts.  "Neither  town 
nor  country  secure  from  gangs  of  villains  ill  kept  down/' 
As  to  that  charge  how  is  it  in  England  ?  Farmi  did  not 
know.     We  will  show  how  it  is. 

Is  London  or  Liverpool  free  from  outrage?  Are  the 
streets  of  the  great  metropolis  perfectly  safe  by  night  or 
day?  Are  there  no  miduight  murders?  no  midday 
assassinations?  no  brutal  burglarious  atrocities?  no  deeds 
of  blood  as  cold-blooded  as  ever  banditti  have  perpetrated 
in  forest,  in  desert,  on  mountain  or  on  plain?  Let  us 
just  refresh  our^  recollections  as  to  a  few  incidents  of 
London  life  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  speak  not  of 
secret  murders;  but  of  bold,  audacious,  unconcealed 
atrocities. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  shot  down  at  Charing  Cross,  Mr. 
Waugh  the  attorney  in  Bedford  Row,  both  in  hroad  day^' 
light.    Even  Parliament  street  is  not  safe  from  murder- 
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ous  outrage.  No  one  can  have  forgotten  the  terrible  mur- 
der committed  there  last  year  on  a  poor  watchmaker  as  he 
was  closing  his  shutters  in  the  evening.  Bethnal  Green 
has  just  fui'uished  a  similar  story  of  brutal  assault  and 
robbery. 

**  A  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  a  watchmaker  and  jeweller  ia 
Bethnal- green-road,  with  her  husband,  were  in  their  shop  at  half- 
past  nine  at  uight,  the  prisoner  entered  and  enquired  the  price  of  a 
silver  watch.  He  offered  358.  for  it  but  UHelesslj,  and  asked  her 
husband  to  accept  the  latter  sum.  He  declined  to  do  so,  and  the 
prisoner  suddenly  exclaiming,  *  Then  take  that,'  immediately 
struck  her  hnsband  such  a  heary  blow  upon  the  crown  of  his  head* 
witii  the  butt  end  of  a  thick  stick,  loaded  with  lead  and  secured 
with  cord  like  a  life  preserver,  that  the  object  of  his  brutality 
sank  to  the  ground  perfectly  senseless,  with  the  blood  flowing  pr<H 
fusely  from  the  wound,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed.  She  screamed 
in  terror  for  assistance,  and  the  prisoner,  wrenching  open  the  door, 
darted  rapidly  into  the  street." 

Could  anything  worse  happen  in  the  Abruzzi  or  on  the 
Appenines  ?  Yet  such  tilings  are  so  common  that  no  one 
notices  them.  They  are  the  daily  material  of  our  police 
reports.  ^ 

Security  for  life  and  person,  says  Lord  Broughton,  that 
is  all  he  asks  for  the  poor  Romans.  Well,  that  is  a  com* 
parative  question ;  you  are  perfectly  safe  nowhere  from 
men  who  have  a  taste  for  murder.  But  what  are  the 
ideas  of  our  own  journalists  about  security  for  life  in  this 
country  ?  Let  us  quote  one  of  a  hundred  articles  we  could 
quote  on  the  subject  from  our  Protestant  contemporaries. 

''  Leaving  aside,  as  things  of  a  minor  nature,  the  nsual  brotali*- 
tics  of  wife-beating,  which  fill  up  the  columns  of  onr  police  reports, 
we  find  that  vnthin  ike  space  of  a6ori<  a  fortnight  a  series  of  murders 
have  been  committed  which  equal  in  their  atrocious  circumstances 
anything  which  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  tha  *  Newgate  Galen* 
dar.'  The  shambles  cannot  show  a  more  reeking  scene  of  blood 
than  some  of  the  homes  of  London  and  other  towns  have  witnessed 
lately.  The  deliberation,  the  predetermination  and  the  butcherly 
nature  of  some  of  these  cases  are  too  sickening  to  dwell  npon. 
The  metropolis  contributes  its  quota,  less  in  quantity  by  one,  but 
making  up  in  quality,  that  is  in  the  hideous  and  utterly  inhumaa 
nature  of  the  crime.  Thus  at  Paddington,  an  *  eril-looking*  crea- 
ture named  Watts,  kQls  his  wife  with  all  the  ferocious  fury  of  aa 
Ashantoe  savage  braining  an  enemj — the  demon  of  murder  seeming 
to  have  possessed  him  wholly.  In  tracing  the  causes  of  these 
things,  we  only  find  that  drunkeunes^  as  a  first  cause,  and  a  gene* 
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ral   tendency   to  depravity  are    largely  displayed.      One  morder 
exhibits  more  of  the  mere  wantonness  of  crime  anaocom panted  bj 
any  other  definite  purpose.     The  perpetrator  is  a  ticket-of-leaye 
man,  whose  cant  and  whine  have  moved  a  canting  chaplain  (for  he 
can  be  nought  else),  in  his  behalf,  and  a  wretch  unfit  to  live  is  loosed 
upon  society  to  exact  one  life,  and  to  attempt  another.     The  Padding- 
ton  murderer  exhibits  an  unmixed  amount  of  furious  blood-thirsci- 
ness.     All  are  of  a  monstrous  gonus,  and  how  to  check  the  progress  of 
erime  or  what  to  do  with  the  criminals^  is  the  question.     Watts  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaugliter  !  and  this  is  among  the  very  worst  of 
the  cases.    He  is  sentenced  to  14  years  ti  a:isportation,  which  means 
tioo  in  the  chain-gang ^  and  a  ticket  of  leave  ;    if  he  has  the  tact  to  hit 
upon  the  chaplain's  maudlin  side,  can  turn  up  his  eyes,  and  pray 
with  fervour,  the  rankness  of  the  blasphemy  will  be  counted  in  him 
a  merit.     Some  of  these  enumerated  will  get  off  on  the  plea  of 
insanity — a  plea  that  is  now  becoming  a  mockery  and  an  ahuse  of  jus- 
tice.   What  IS  to  be  done  ?     Six  months  for  wife-beating  has  made 
the  vicious  Iiabit  grow  to  a  head,  develop  its  virus  to  the  very  verge 
of  murder,  and  ripen  forth  into  a  rank,  luxurious  fruition.     That 
penalty,  therefore,  neither  prevents  nor  punishes.     The  criminal 
laughs  at  the  penal  sentence.     He  knows  it  means  nothing.     lie 
knows  that  there  is  a  diseased  and  mischievous  philanthropy  existing  fit 
society  that  commiserates  him,  tJiat  the  chaplain  will  make  Am  a  prison 
pet,  and  that  the  very  magnitude  of  his  crime  will  endear  him  to 
the   weak-minded   man   who    has   to  work  out  his  regeneration. 
Transportation  means  nothing — literally  nothing,  since*  among  the 
great  crimes  lately  committed,  tlio  ticket-of-leave  man  has  been 
an  active  principal,  and  he  has  originally  been  mostly  a  wife-beater* 
and  very  likely  a  wife-slayer.     It  is  so  positively  frightful  to  look 
at  the  horrible  cases  which  have  become  so  frequent  and  so  com- 
mon,  that  it  becomes  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment  to 
take  some  step  that  shall,  at  least,  satisfy  the  public  mind  that» 
without  going  so  far  as  hanging  (which,  by-the-bye,  is  only  over- 
stepping the  aim  of  judicial  compensation^  shall  have  the  result  of 
exacting  from  the  criminal  the  full  penalty  of  his  guilt;  for  how 
to  prevent  murder  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.     We  think,  however, 
that  there  is  here  a  very  good  field  for  missionary  enterprise,  whicb^ 
leaving  the  natives  of  Boorioboola  to  kill  and  eat  each  other  ia 
comfort  shall  try  what  they  can  do  with  our  savages  at  home." 

Certainly  the  conclusion^  that  we  should  try  and  better 
our  own  system  before  we  censure  the  hiws  of  other  coun- 
tries, is  sensible  and  practical. 

Since  the  above,  a  hundred  monstrous  cases,  not  merely 
of  horrible  crime,  but  of  impunity  for  such  crime,  have 
shocked  society. 
^  For  instauce,  the  case  of  Celestiue  Somner,  who  bar* 
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barously  murdered  her  own  child ;  and  was  pardoned ! 
to  the  horror  of  all  England :  so  that  Lord  St.  Leonai-ds 
mentioned  it  in  the  Lords.  Then  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Brough,  who  savagely  murdered  her  six  children  out  of 
revenge,  and  was  let  off  on  the  ridiculous  pretence  of 
insanity.  But  on  that  subject  we  refer  to  a  recent  article 
in  this  Keview.  We  challenge  any  one  to  make  out  such 
a  case  against  the  criminal  judicature  of  Rome. 

At  Winchester^  during  the  late  assizes^  we  find  that 
Baron  Watson  had  a  number  of  poachers  who  had  been 
convicted  or  pleaded  guilty  placed  at  the  bar  for  sentence. 
He  said,  "  year  after  year  we  read  of  the  lives  of  game- 
keepers and  poachers  being  taken,  or  great  injury  done.*' 

At  York  the  other  day  not  less  than  seven  poachers 
were  tried  for  murder,  about  twenty  men  having  been 
engaged  in  the  terrible  affray,  and  several  killed  or 
maimed  for  life ;  we  read  that 

*'  Mr.  Justice  Bjles  said  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  gentle- 
men for  the  sake  of  protecting  their  amusement,  permitted  their 
servants  to  go  out  heayilj  armed,  as  the  gamekeepers  in  this 
case  had  been.  In  the  present  case  one  of  the  watchers  had 
been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  (as  he  might  call  it),  the 
other  two  had  been  badly  wounded  ;  several  of  the  poachers*  party 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  one  was  said  to  have  died  of  his 
wounds.  This  had  resulted  from  the  watchers  being  permitted  to 
go  out  so  heaviljr  armed  for  the  protection  of  hares  and  pheaBauts. 
He  said  it  deliberately,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  it,  that  great 
blame  attached  to  both  parties  in  bringing  about  this  lamentable 
result.  This  statement  which  was  emphatically  made,  appeared  to 
excite  much  sensation  in  court.  The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  two 
hours,  found  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty"  as  to  three,  and  found  the 
other  four  men  guilty  of  manslaughter." 

Again,  we  find  from  the  papers  that  a  man 

*^  Pleaded  guilty,  at  the  same  assizes,  to  a  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  the  game-law  aflfray  at  Shelford  last  January,  in  which  a  poacher 
was  killed.  There  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  concerned  in  the 
poaching  expedition,  and  they  all  wore  white  badges  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  case  of  an  a£fray.  Lord  Campbell,  remarking  on  the 
importance  of  checking  conflicts  which  were  rather  like  civil  war 
than  an  ordinary  a£fray,  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  one  year's  impri* 
sonment  with  hard  labour." 

Now  it  is  all  verv  well  to  talk  of  the  necessity  for 
checking  these  terrible  encounters;  and  the  judges  do 
their  best,  but  so  it  has  been  for  all  living  memory,  and  so 
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long  as  there  is  game  so  it  will  be :  and  while  it  is  80^  is  it 
not  arrant  nonsense  to  affect  to  be  scandalized  at  occa« 
sional  encounters  with  bandits  in  the  Papal  States? 

"Bands  of  robbers  roam  unpunished  throngh  the  country;  the 
streets  of  every  town  are  infested  bjr  ruffians,  who  make  a  walk 
after  nightfall  dangerous,  except  where  a  French  sentry  is  vithiu 
hearing." 

This  is  Lord  Broughton's  charge. 

Again  as  to  want  of  security  for  life  and  ptopertf. 
Well,  that  is  a  comparative  question.  How  is  it  m 
England?  There  are  brigands  in  the  Papal  States. 
"Well,  the  other  day,  two  poachers  deliberately  shot  dead 
a  keeper,  on  his  approaching  them.  A  contemporary 
points  out  that  in  England  twenty-seven  persons  ave  now 
awaiting  their  trial  for  murder.  But  take  London  as  we 
read  at  random  from  the  papers. 

^*A  powerful  fellow  of  24,  was  charged  with  the  following 
robbery : — 

**  The  prisoner*  who  was  in  company  with  a  woman/  ran  up  to  a 
lady,  and  violently  snatched  her  mantle  off  her  shoulders.  She 
screamed  and  fainted,  and  she  would  have  dropped  on  the  stones 
without  help.     The  officer  said  he  could  not  secure  the  ruffian. 

**  Mr.  IIammill. — Why  so  ? 

''  Deeble — Because,  Sir,  the  street  he  darted  into  is  so  filled 
with  thieves  of  the  most  desperate  character  that  it  would  be 
almost  certain  deatli  to  any  single  officer  who  pursued  one  of  tlie 
gang  into  it ;  there  are  also  several  streets  branching  out  of  Com- 
mercial-street into  Brick-lane,  of  precisely  the  same  character. 

'<  Mr.  IIammill,  addressing  Inspector  Constable,  of  the  H  division, 
said, — There  appear  to  be  a  great  many  very  bad  robberies  lately 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Commercial- street  and  Brick-lane»  Spital- 
fields,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  require  a  considerable  force  there  to 
keep  the  public  protected.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention 
to  thi^,  as  one  of  the  officers  of  your  division  tells  me  that  that 
locality  is  so  infested  with  desperate  thieves  that  a  constable  dares 
not  pursue  one,  in  consequence  of  the  intricacy  of  the  adjuniag 
streets/' 

Lately,  cases  of  burglary  have  occurred  in  Farrington 
Square  and  Berkely  Square.  Banks,  the  publican,  left 
his  house  about  nine  in  the  evening  and  was  murdered 
in  five  or  ten  minutes  ai'terwards,  within  five  minutes^ 
walk  of  the  High  Street  of  Andover. 
^    There  are  brigands  in  the  Papal  States.      We  have 
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searched  diligently  for  some  time  past  for  stories  of  them, 
and  have  only  found  two.    Here  is  one  : 

*'  k.  letter  from  Rome  of  the  15th  contains  an  account  of  another 
daring  act  of  brigandage.     It  sajs  :^*The  extension  of  railways 
in  the  doounions  of  His  Holiness,  will  present  to  trayellors  the 
advantage  of  approaching  the  Eternal  City  without  being  subject 
to  the  onslaughts  of  brigands  so   much  as  is,  unfortunately,  the 
case  just  now,  when  bad  roads,  tedious  hills,  and  solitary  wastes 
invite  outlaws  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  straggling  vetturino  vehicles 
or  ponderous  family  carriages.     A  specimen  of  this  disagreeable 
kind  of  excitement  was  experienced  on  Wednesday   last  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robertson,  who  were  travelling  to  Rome  with  post-horses, 
and  had  arrived  at  their  last  day*s  journey,  at  the  town  of  Viterbo* 
on  the  preceding  evening.     The  postillion  who  drove  them  out  of 
that  town  was  probably  in  league  with  the  robbers,  for  he  was 
observed  to  pull  up  his  horses  at  a  lonely  spot  of  the  forest  which 
covers  the  mountain  of  Yiterbo,  and  immediately  afterwards  five 
men  rushed  out  of  the  brushwood,  armed  with  guns  and  the  usual 
complement  of  small  weapons,  and  wearing  black  veils  over  their 
faces.     These  worthies  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  carriage  door, 
and  were  proceeding  to  drag  out  the  travellers,  commencing  with 
the  gentleman,  when  Mrs.  Robertson,  who  has  a  perfect  command  of 
the  Italian  language,  reproached  them  in  such  powerful  terms  for 
their  audacity  in  venturing  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  a  lady,  that 
they  finally  desisted  from  their  project  of  dragging  her  out  also, 
and  by  that  means  she  was  able  to  preserve  her  jewel-box,   upon 
which  she  sat  while  the  brigands  turned  up  the  cushions,  examined 
the   pockets,    and   searched  the   interior   of  the   carriage.      Mrs. 
Robertson,  with   admirable  presence  of   mind,  had  received  her 
husband's  purse  from  him  while  he  was  being  pulled  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  had  taken  out  the  chief  part  of  the  gold  it  contained, 
so  that  when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  brigands  with  its  silver  and 
small  change  it  was  not  worth  much  more  than  a  couple  of  napo- 
leons.     The  robbers  having  made  sure  of  Mr.  Robertson's  man* 
servant  and  maid — the  latter  being  infinitely  more  alarmed  than 
her  mistress — proceeded  to  undo  the  luggage  on  the  imperial,  but 
their  scrutiny   of   that  indispensable  appendange   to  a  travelling 
carriage,  was  interrupted  by  the  unwelcome  intelligence  communi- 
cated to  them  by  Mrs.  Robertson,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  better 
be  quick  in  their  operations  as  a  party  of  gendarmes  were  at  a  short 
distance  behind,  and  would  soon  appear  in  sight.     This  was  per- 
fectly true,  as  the  travellers  had  passed  the  gendarmes  a  little  time 
before,  escorting  a  cartful  of  prisoners  towards  Rome.     The  news 
of  their  vicinity  rendered  the  brigands  nervous  ;  they  detached  one 
of  their  number  to  a  nei|;hbouring  eminence,  to  keep  a  look  out  on 
the  approaching  enemy,  and  soon  after  abandoned  their  plunder  on 
the  high  road  to  seek  the  safer  shade  of  the  forest,  leaving  the 
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well-satisfied  travellers  to  continue  their  joarnej  to  Rome,  where 
thej  arrived  the  same  evening  without  farther  inconrenioQce,  the 
aitack  having  taken  place  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morniDg.  A 
report  of  the  occurrence  having  been  made  to  the  British  repre- 
sentative on  the  following  daj,  Mr.  Odo  Russell  proceeded  to  the 
Vatican  to  narrate  the  affair  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  tlis  eminence 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  reappearance  of  brigandage  so  near  the 
capital,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  patrols  of  dragoons  and 
gendarmes  to  be  sent  in  search  of  the  offenders.'* 

This  is  not  a  more  terrible  story  after  all  than  some 
of  our  English  ones.     To  return  to  Italy. 

**  The  brigands  have  been  at  their  handy  work  on  the  Florence 
road,  and  unfortunately  not  without  shedding  blood.  On  the  night 
of  the  24th  ult,  on  the  mountain  of  Yiterbo,  the  courier  in  charge 
of  the  mail  was  coming  down  hill  at  a  good  pace,  when  four 
brigands  presented  themselves  in  front  of  the  vehicle,  and  com- 
manded a  halt  The  postillion  was  not  able  to  pull  up  at  once,  so 
that  the  brigands,  fearful  of  losing  their  prey,  fired,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  and  stopped  the  horses.  They  then  dragged  ont 
the  courier  and  the  passengers,  the  latter  consisting  of  Monsignor 
San  Marzano,  a  Piedmontese  Prelate,  his  servant,  and  a  French 
gentleman,  placed  them  with  their  faces  oif  the  ground,  and 
charged  them,  with  threats  of  instant  death,  to  state  what  pro- 
perty they  had.  The  Prelate  immediately  informed  them  that 
they  would  find  seven  thousand  francs  in  gold  in  his  carpet  bag, 
on  which  they  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  luggage,  abstracting 
everything  of  value  they  could  find.  The  postillion,  meanwhilei 
moaning  on  the  ground  with  a  bullet  through  his  thigh,  seemed  on 
the  point  of  death,  so  that  the  Archbishop  requested  permission  to 
afford  him  the  spiritual  succour  ordained  by  the  Catholic  religion ; 
but  this  was  sternly  refused  by  the  brigands,  who  informed  him  that 
if  he  did  not  lie  still  they  would  put  a  bullet  through  his  head. 
The  brigands  at  length  departed  laden  with  spoil,  with  injnncUons 
for  the  travellers  not  to  stir  from  their  faces  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which  period  the  courier  hastened  to  the  post  station,  and  obtained 
another  postillion  with  whom  to  resume  the  journey." 

Really  these  Roman  briji^ands  are  not  so  yerj  much 
more  horrible  ruffians  than  some  we  have  iu  Eiogland, 
Thus  as  to  London  brigands. 

"  I  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  inquire  my  war  to  the  Com- 
mercial-road, where  I  am  now  residing  with  a  relatiTe,  when  I 
suddenly  felt  my  throat  grasped  violently  from  behind,  and  niy 
mantle  which  was  worth  £5.  was  forcibly  torn  from  my  shonlderSf 
together  with  a  brooch.'* 

A  person  writes  thus  iu  the  Times. 
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**  Will  you  allow  me,  tli rough  the  tnedium  of  your  influential 
journal,  to  guard  the  inhabitants  of  our  suburbs  from  murderous 
attacksj  which  it  would  appear  are  beginuing  again  to  be  ia 
vogue  ? 

**  Last  evening,  about  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock,  t  was  quietly 
walking  in  Hemingford-terrace,  near  the  Caledonian-road,  Isling- 
ton, on  my  way  home  from  my  office,  when  I  was  suddenly  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  most  formidable  weapon,  either  (the  surgeon  said) 
a  life  preserver  or  other  blunt  instrument.  Though  deluged  with 
blood  I  was  fortunately  not  actually  stunned,  and  pursued  the 
would-be  assassin  or  robber  for  some  distance,  but^  as  I  was  obliged 
through  exhaustion  to  desist,  he  effected  his  escape/' 

i    Again,  come  to  Bow-street. 

'^  A  man  of  most  repulsive  aspect,  who  said  his  name  was  George 
Atkins^  was  brought  up  on  remand  on  a  charge  of  highway  robbery 
with  violence. 

*'  The  prosecutor,  a  tradesman  named  Greene,  stated  that  on  the 
night  of  Christmas-eve  he  turned  into  Cannon-row,  where  he 
was  almost  immediately  attacked  by  the  prisoner,  who  came  upoti 
him  from  behind,  seized  him  by  the  throat  with  so  severe  a  pressure 
that  he  felt  half  suffocated,  and  pressed  his  knees  against  witness's 
loins.  Witness  struggled  with  his  assailant  till  the  latter  was 
compelled  to  relax  his  hold  a  little,  so  that  he  was  able  to  call  for 
help.  He  then  perceived  that  while  the  man  was  holding  him,  the 
woman  was  rifling  his  pockets.  During  the  struggle  he  was  thrown 
to  the  ground,  but  recovered  his  feet,  and  detained  the  woman, 
having  caught  hold  of  her  by  the  lower  jaw.  Several  persons  came 
to  his  assistance,  but  some  bystanders  advised  him  to  let  the 
woman  go  ;  he  did  so,  and  she  escaped.  The  man  ran  away,  but 
was  followed  and  taken  by  policeman,  89  A." 

"  A  Victim'*  informs  the  Times  that  "  About  six  o'clock  on 
Friday  evening  last,  having  just  past  a  dark  turning  in  Myddleton- 
road,  Dalston,  on  my  way  home  from  the  city,  1  was  suddenly 
seized  round  the  neck  from  behind,  and  being  but  a  middle-sized 
man,  was  lifted^  completely  from  the  ground  on  the  breast  of  my 
assailant,  whose  arms  so  tightly  encircled  my  neck  that  utterance 
was  rendered  quite  impossible.  Struggling  only  served  to  increase 
the  suffocation  and  consequent  exhaustion.  While  in  this  disa- 
greeable position  two  men  came  up,  and  after  waiting  a  few 
moments  till  all  resistance  on  my  part  had  ceased,  one  of  them 
tore  away  my  watch  and  chain.  They  would,  doubtless,  have  pr(y- 
ceeded  to  rifle  my  pockets  had  they  not  feared  interruption^  Qa 
being  released,  and  on  recovering  sufficient  breath  to  raise  the  cry 
of  '  stop  thief!'  1  perceived  three  men  making  off  in  different  direc- 
tions down  the  bye-streets  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  regret  to  add 
they  all  made  their  escape.  Although  too  dark  to  distinguish 
their  features,  they  were  apparently  well->dressed«" 
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Lord  Broughton  denies  that  there  is  security  for  pro- 
perty, liberty,  or  life,  in  the  Roman  States.  How  is  it  in 
this  country  ?  We  can  give  illustrations  under  each  head^ 
which  we  defy  him  to  parallel  in  all  Europe. 

The  charge  either  means  that  the  Government  makes 
aggressions  on  life  or  liberty,  or  that  it  does  not  protect  its 
subjects  from  the  oppression  of  the  lawless.  In  the  for- 
mer sense  we  have  already  in  effect  dealt^  with  the 
charge  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  criminal  judicature. 
As  to  the  other  sense  of  it,  the  decree  in  which  it  is  true 
of  any  Government  depends  mainly  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  deals  with  criminals  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
prison  discipline. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Papal  Government 
has  always  had  to  deal  with  the  difficulty,  how  to  deal  with 
its  worst  criminals,  which  we  until  lately  evaded  by  sending 
them  to  the  colonies.  We  can  do  so  no  longer,  and  have 
of  late  years  known  the  horrors  of  liberated  convicts. 

And  as  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  our 
criminal  system,  let  us  take  a  case  which  occurred  the 
other  day  at  Guildhall. 

"  A  man  named  Gibsoa  was  brought  up,  on  remand,  charged  with 
being  concerned  with  three  other  men  in  the  burglary  and  robbery 
committed  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Humphreys,  at  IStamford  Hill, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1856,  on  which  occasion  the  thieves  tied  the 
servant  in  a  chair  and  the  mistress  in  her  bed,  and  with  threats  of 
the  most  violent  character  compelled  them  to  silence  while  they 
ransacked  the  house  of  money,  plate,  and  jewellery  to  the  valae  of 
about  2,000Z. 

"  One  Fleckart  was  convicted  of  being  concerned  in  this  robbery, 
at  the  July  sessions  1856,  and  sentence  of  death  was  recorded 
against  him.  But  that  was  commuted  to  seven  years*  transporta- 
tion. ^ 

<^  The  man  Gibi^on,  under  the  name  of  Elliott,  was  convicted  at 
Birmingham,  iu  1852,  of  stealing  a  horse  and  cart,  for  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years*  transportation,  but  received  a  ticket-of- 
leave  about  four  years  after.  A  detective  officer  belonging  to  the 
Birmingham  police  knew  the  prisoner,  arrested  him  in  1852  on  the 
charge  of  stealing  a  horse  and  cart  and  a  set  of  harness.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years*  transportation,  bat  he 
was  liberated  on  a  ticket-of- leave.  If  he  had  served  the  whole  term 
he  would  not  be  discharged  until  1862. 

''Henry  Slark  was  convicted  at  Maidstone  I7th  of  March,  1851, 
of  maliciously  wounding  with  intent,  &c.,  and  was  sentenced  to 
tea  years'  transportation.     Both  the  convicts  were  released  on 
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license  from  the  Stirling  Castle  hulk,  Gosport,  on  the  dlst  of 
March,  1856.  Warder  Pajton,  of  the  Stirling  Castle,  was  triod  in 
the  same  year  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  receiving  a  silver 
watch,  the  produce  of  a  burglarj,  but  was  acquitted  of  guiltv  know- 
ledge." 

"  Alderman  Humphrey  asked  how  long  had  he  been  a  warder 
there  ? — Inspector  Langdon.  About  three  years.  He  has  been 
tried  for  receiving  this  watch  knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  but  he  was 
acquitted.  I  afterwards  went  to  Payton's  house,  and  his  wife  gave 
me  the  watch  produced  in  his  presence." 

^'  Alderman  Humphrey  then  remanded  the  prisoner  for  a  week, 
and  then  inquired  whether  the  ticket-of-leave  system  was  still 
resorted  to. — The  inspector  said  it  was  to  a  very  great  extent.— 
Alderman  Humphrey  expressed  great  surprise  that  a  system  frau.^  Ut 
with  so  many  evils  should  still  be  pursued.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  policy  which  suggested  such  a  system,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  if  its  supporters  had  seen,  as  he  had  that  day,  seven  persons 
charged  with  the  most  daring  robberies,  and  heard  the  evidence 
that  five  of  them  were  ticket-oMeave  men,  they  would  see  the 
fallacy  of  it  at  once." 

Now  we  have  called  attention  to  these  cases  as  illus- 
trating the  great  difficulties  which  the  Papal  goveniment 
has  to  contend  with,  in  having  no  colonies  to  transport  its 
criminals  to.  Thus  it  has  always  been  in  the  position  in 
which  we  were  placed  by  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  that 
of  having  criminals  forced  back  upon  society  when  re- 
leased. We  found  what  the  consequences  were.  And  if 
there  were  anything  like  such  a  state  of  things  in  the 
Papal  States,  what  proof  of  misgoveninient  would  it  be? 
But  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Papal  States. 

**  The  streets  of  every  town  are  infested  by  ruffians 
who  make  a  walk  after  nightfall  dangerous.*'  So  wrote 
the  Times  correspondent  of  Rome,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times. 

"  I  submit  for  insertion  the  account  of  a  fact,  which,  at  least, 
may  claim  some  attention.  In  walking  from  St.  Martin's  Lane,  ou 
Monday  afternoon,  at  six  6'dock,  I  was,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
adjacent  streets  and  of  a  number  of  people,  assailed  by  a  robber, 
who  succeeded  in  tearing  a  valuable  gold  watch  from  its  chain,  out 
of  my  pocket  I  stuck  to  the  man,  grasping  his  arm,  and  crying 
for  help.  When  the  fellow  saw  he  could  not  get  rid  of  me  he 
feigned  a  fall,  and  one  of  his  comrades  took  the  watch  out  of  his 
hand.  I  left  the  robber  on  the  pavement,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
^hold  of  his  accomplice,  when  some  others  of  the  gang  grasped  my 
feet  and  made  me  fall,  so  that  the  robber  escaped.  At  that  moment 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  gaped  at  the  fact, 
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considorlng,  probably,  mj  cries  for  assistance  onlj  as  one  of  the 
interesting  features  of  an  uncommon  accident.  'These  people  saiT 
the  miscreant  and  the  course  lie  took,  and  were  eager  to  tell  the 
policeman^  when  he  arrived,  about  the  direction,  in  which  the 
robber  was  followed  with  zeal  by  the  constable. 

**  If  I  have  to  complain  of  the  inert  behaviour  of  the  ndmeroUs 
bystanders,  on  the  other  side  I  must  mention  that  I  met  with  actiyel 
sympathy  afterwards,  one  man  following  me  to  the  station  to  con- 
firm my  statement,  another  forwarding  his  address  as  having  recog- 
nized the  evading  thief.  By  others  I  was  told  that  there  was  a 
gang  of  regular  robbers  habitually  infecting  that  neighbonrhood, 
the  police  being  aware  of  the  fact,  and  having  their  eyes  upon  thd 
persons. 

**  It  is  a  sad  state  of  matters  if  the  police  is  unable  to  guarantee 
passengers  against  robberies  in  frequented  streets,  and  by  daytime. 
If  the  like  happened  in  Rome  or  Naples  an  outcry  would  be  raised 
disgracing  the  whole  population  and  country,  and  it  must  really  be 
regarded  as  an  awful  state  of  things  in  your  metropolis  when  all 
the  security  which  you  may  expect  in  a  civilized  community  is  thus 
taken  away,  and  when  in  a  crowded  street  at  such  an  hour  you  do 
not  feel  more  safe  than  at  the  midnight  hour  in  a  lonely  foresU*' 

And  these  are  only  specimens  of  hundreds^  of  such 
instances.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  what  the  Times  says 
of  Rome  be  as  true  as  it  is  notoriously  false^  it  is  equally  true 
of  London  or  of  Liverpool !  And  wliut  then  does  it  prove 
with  regard  to  good  or  bad  government  ?  Is  the  influence 
of  bad  government  admitted  as  to  this  country  ?  If  not, 
why  is  it  upheld  in  regard  to  the  Papal  States  ? 

in  Mr.  Whiteside  s,  and  all  other  books  against  the 
Papal  Government,  a  great  deal  of  odium  is  attempted  to 
be  cast  upon  its  criminal  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, especially  in  regard  to  what  are  called  *' political 
offences.'^  In  most  cases  this  arises  from  sheer  ignorance ; 
in  his,  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
arraign  his  candour.  The  charges  made  resolve  them- 
selves, so  far  as  they  are  at  all  tangible,  into  two,  the 
examination  of  the  accused,  and  the  not  confrontiujp^  him 
with  the  witnesses.  As  to  the  first,  we  have,  on  a  former 
occasion,  shown  that  the  French  and  the  Scotch  law  allow 
of  the  examination  of  the  accused  the  one  before  the  other 
at  the  trial ;  and  that  ours,  although  it  does  not  allow  of 
his  deliberate  examination,  allows  evidence  to  be  given  of 
any  casual  observation  or  exclamation  which  he  may  have. 
dropped,  perhaps  in  excitement  or  apprehension,  and  does 
not  allow  him  to  explain  this  exclamation  at  the  trial. 
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although  perhaps  it  was  of  a  nature  to  require  and  admit 
of  explanation,  and  which  he  alone  could  offer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  we  may  inform  the  reader  that  the 
accused  is  always  asked,  at  the  time  of  his  committal  for 
trial,  what  he  has  to  say;  and  we  need  scarcely  observe 
that  silence  is  often  as  damnatorj[  as  words  could  be,  while 
the  inducement  to  keep  silence  is  increased  by  the  cus- 
tomary caution  that  everything  the  accused  may  drop  will 
be  evidence  against  him,  while  nothing  that  he  says  will 
be  admissible  on  his  behalf.  We  showed  that  our  greatest 
jurists  were  at  variance  on  this  question,  some  of  them 
preferring  the  continental  system  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  ours ;  conceiving  the  former  to  be  more  calculated  to 
elicit  truth,  and  more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  ends  of 
justice.  But  what  should  be  thought  of  a  lawyer  assum- 
ing this  great  problem  of  criminal  jurisprudence  to  be 
settled  in  accoraance  with  his  own  prejudices,  and  then 
holding  up  to  obloquy  the  judicature  of  another  country 
for  acting  on  an  opposite  system  ? 

But  now  a  word  as  to  the  accused  not  being  '*  con- 
frontedy  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  about  which  Mr. 
Whiteside  is  so  indignant.  In  the  first  place  we  doubt  if 
it  could  possibly  be  of  much  consequence,  the  accused 
himself  being  examined.  But  in  reality  the  complaint  is 
a  most  amusing  blunder,  the  consequence,  if  not  of 
ignorance,  of  unfairness  and  want  of  candour.  The 
mere  conironting  the  accused  with  the  witnesses  against 
him  at  the  time  of  final  trial  is  of  little  if  any  consequence 
to  him,  for  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.  Either  he 
knows  thein  already,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  did  not  know 
them,  what  time  has  he,  at  the  trial,  to  make  any  inquiries 
about  them?  If  he  does  know  them,  he  will  probably 
also  know  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  called  against  him, 
and  if  they  are  called  will  be  able  to  tell  his  counsel  how 
to  deal  with  them,  that  is,  if  the  trial  is,  as  ours  is,  con* 
ducted  with  oral  examination  of  witnesses.  If  it  is  not,  and 
if  the  depositions  are  written,  then  passing  by  the  ques- 
tion, in  itself  a  difficult  one,  which  is  the  best  mode  of 
examination,  (a  question  which  we  seem  to  have  solved 
very  sensibly,  but  in  a  manner  to  show  its  difficulty,  by 
adopting  both  systems,)  then  the  ''confronting*'  of  the 
accused  with  the  witnesses  is  of  still  less  avail,  and  in  no 
view  can  it  be  of  any  earthly  consequence  at  all.  For  he 
or  his  counsel  before  the  trial  will  have  the  written  deposir 
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tioiis  of  the  witnesses  before  him,  and  of  course,  whether 
the  accused  knows  them  or  not,  will  have  opportunity  of 
inquiring  about  them. 

Now  it  is  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  the  wit- 
nesses which  is  of  real  importance,  and  that  it  is  so  we 
can  illustrate  from  our  own  criminal  law.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  accused,  under  our  system,  may  not  know  before 
the  day  of  final  trial  the  names  of  the  witnesses.  And^  it 
is  only  at  the  time  of  final  trial  he  is  "  confronted*'  with 
them  all.  If  the  preliminary  proceedings  were  before  a 
mngistrate,  he  sees  and  hears  some  witness  or  witnesses, 
such  as  may  be  barely  sufficient  to  justify  the  magistrate 
sending  him  to  trial,  probably  quite  insufficfent  to  secure 
a  conviction,  so  that  other  witnesses  must  be  obtained, 
and  their  evidence  taken,  prior  to  the  trial ;  and  these, 
perhaps  the  most  important  witnesses,  are  examined 
secretly,  behind  the  back  of  the  accused,  (who  probably  is 
in  gaol,)  and  are  then  at  the  trial  suddenly  produced  and 
*'  confronted'^  with  the  accused,  without  any^  previous 
notice  to  him  that  they  are  to  be  produced  against  him ! 
This  is  our  boasted  English  system  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
even  on  the  supposition  most  favourable  to  it,  that  the 
preliminary  proceeding  is  public  before  a  magistrate. 

If  it  is  secret  before  a  grand  jury  of  course  it  is  worse. 
The  accused  is  not  present;  the  witnesses  are  examined 
against  him  behind  his  back  ;  he  is  suddenly  arrested  on  a 
bench  warrant,  and  cast  into  gaol,  and  he  is  afterwards 
arraigned  for  trial,  without  previously  knowing  who  are 
the  witnesses  against  him.  Such  is  our  system  in  all 
ordinary  cases.  Sec  how  hard  it  is  upon  the  accused  as 
compared  with  the  Roman  system,  and  see  how  little  is 
the  good  of  being  suddenly  confronted  with  the  witness  at 
the  time  of  final  trial. 

Because  the  English  system  is  so  hard  u{K)n  the  accused 
in  ordinary  cases,  an  exception  has  been  introduced,  by 
special  statute,  in  England,  and  only  in  certain  cases  of 
constructive  treason,  requiring  that  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  produced  at  the  trial  shall  be  given  to  the  accused 
ten  days  before  trial. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  a  specialprovision,  only  applicable 
to  certain  offences,  and  only  in  England,  not  extending  to 
Ireland,  as  the  House  of  Ijords  held  in  O'Brien's  case,  in 
1849.  Observe,  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  at 
the  trial  is  to  be  given  to  the  accused  ten  days  before  triaK 
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Why?  That  he  may  be  able  to  make  inquiries  about 
them,  and  prepare  evidence  to  destroy  their  credit  Not 
to  combat  their  testimony,  for  unless  they  happen  to  have 
been  examined  in  his  presence  before  a  magistrate  he  can- 
not know  what  it  will  be.  Even  knowing  their  names, 
therefore,  he  meets  them,  at  the  best,  in  these  favoured 
cases,  rather  in  the  dark.  But  that  is  all  the  English 
law  does  for  the  accused,  even  in  the  most  favoured 
country  and  the  most  favoured  class  of  cases.  It  gives 
him  the  names,  nothing  more. 

That  is  little,  although  something ;  and  that  little,  as 
we  see,  is  not  done  for  all,  but  only  in  the  rarest  class  of 
cases.  From  that,  however,  we  may  collect  the  worthless- 
ness  of  that  about  which  the  assailants  of  the  Roman 
system  aflFect  to  feel  so  much,  the  accused  being  confronted 
with  the  witnesses.  Why  that  is  the  course  in  all  cases, 
under  our  system,  at  the  time  of  trial;  but  it  being  then 
of  no  earthly  use,  except  for  purposes  of  cross-examination, 
and  that  being  only  available,  with  effect,  upon  previous 
information.  When  the  English  law  desires  to  assist  the 
accused,  it  gives  him  what  is  alone  of  practical  service,  viz., 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  before  the  trial.  Now  that  which 
in  the  English  system  is  done  only  for  a  particular  and 
very  rare  class  of  accused  persons,  is  done  by  the  Roman 
for  all.  And  far  more.  For  under  the  Roman  system  the 
accused  or  his  counsel  has  not  only  the  names  but  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses. 

All  these  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Whiteside  himself  in  the  late  prosecutions  in  Ireland. 
Thus,  the  first  step  taken  after  the  arrest  of  the  accused 
was  to  examine  the  witnesses  in  secret.  Nor  was  this  all. 
A  man  was  arrested  as  accused,  and  kept  in  prison  until 
he  became  the  accuser ;  that  is,  a  man  is  put  into  prison, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  imprisonment,  and  the  terror  of 
his  situation  is  examined,  and  induced  to  become  a  witness 
against  the  others. 

The  Times  correspondent  in  Dublin  made  a  jest  of  the 
matter.  What  would  he  have  said  of  it  at  Rome?  Thus 
he  wrote  of  the  situation  of  the  prisoner  who  afterwards 
turned  accuser. 

'*  Desoriptions  were  giyen  of  his  being  dragged,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  December,  out  of  his  bed,  while  he  was 
labouring  under  consumption,  and  lodged  within  the  cold  walls  of  a 
prison.    One  rumour  after  another  was  circulated  of  his  rapidlj 
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declining  health,  and  a  fear  was  expressed  that  he  mnst  soon  fall  a 
martjr  to  the  hard- hearted  cruelty  and  persecution  of  tho  goyern- 
ment  Mr.  Rea  applied  to  have  him  admitted  to  bail,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  survive  longer  imprisonment.  IIow  Mr. 
Tracy  must  have  enjoyed  this  ludicrous  exhibition  of  newspaper 
commiseration  when  ho  knew  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
greatest,  the  object  of  it  was  quietly  giving  evidence  which  may  yet 
transport  not  only  his  brother  conspirators  of  the  Phcanix  Club,  but 
his  own  brothers  by  birth,  two  of  whom  are  among  the  prisoners* 
Very  little  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  of  the  result  of  a  public 
trial,  for  Caroian  and  Kelly,  the  latter  of  whom  was  not  present  at 
the  lodge  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  prove  the  same  facts,  though 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  that  they  should  not  have  any  communis 
cation  unlh  one  another.  The  result  of  the  preliminary  investigation 
is  that  Hughes,  the  poulterer,  who  was  arrested  in  his  own  house 
on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of  December,  has  been  admitted 
to  bail,  to  appear  and  take  his  trial  at  the  assizes  ;  and  that,  of  the 
fifteen  prisoners  arrested  in  Mrs.  M'Key's  house,  fourieen  have  been 
returned  for  trials  and  bail  re/used,  Caroian,  the  approver,  is  the 
fifteenth  arrested  in  the  lodge,  and  Kelly,  the  other  approver,  com- 
pletes the  number.*' 

So  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  are  arrested  and  lodged  in 
gaol,  and  then  one  or  more  of  them  are  dealt  with  in 
secret,  in  prison — under  the  duress  and  terror  of  imprison- 
ment—to consent  to  become  witnesses  against  the  others. 
That  is  our  criminal  system. 

That  is  the  mode  in  which  our  crown  lawyers  obtain 
evidence  in  Irclaud,  even  in  political  cases.  And  so  in 
England  the  system  is  the  same.  At  the  close  of  last  ses- 
sion Lord  J.  Russell  pretended  to  represent  that  confes- 
sions were  obtained  by  torture  in  the  Koman  prisons,  and 
he  stated  as  a  proof  of  it,  that  a  confession  so  obtained  had 
been  rejected.  A  strange  mode  of  proving  his  charge. 
But  Mr.  Maguire  has  lately  told  the  truth  about  it,  which 
is  simply  that  some  police  officers,  without  authority,  ill- 
treated  a  prisoner,  and  were  dismissed  for  it.  So  the  case 
proved  as  much  against  the  Roman  system  as  the  following 
case  does  against  the  English. 

*'  Improper  modes  of  obtaining  evidence  are  very  generally 
scouted  in  this  country.  A  case  of  the  kind,  however,  was  revealed 
at  the  Bodmin  Assizes.  Francis  Rashleigh  was  indicted  for  burg- 
lary. A  house,  left  in  charge  of  two  girls,  was  robbed  while  the 
maidens  were  at  a  revel ;  suspicion  fell  on  Rashleigh,  and  he  was 
arrested.  Thomas  Martin,  a  constable,  introduced  himself  in  plain 
clothes  into  Rashieigh's  cell,  and  by  pretending  to  be  a  prisoner^ 
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obtained^  according  to  his  statement,  a  confession  from  Rashleigh 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  perpetrated  the  burglary.  Baron  Watson 
told  the  jury  that  they  must  draw  their  own  conclusion  from  the 
eYidence  of  a  man  who  placed  himself  in  so  degrading  a  position  as 
to  go  to  a  prisoner  under  false  pretences.  Bad  as  the  evidence  was, 
it  was  badly  used  and  badly  brought  forward,  apd  kept  back  till 
the  last  moment.  He  should  advise  the  jury  to  pause  before  they 
gave  credit  to  such  a  person.  The  jury  acquitted  Rashleigh,  and 
Baron  Watson  commended  Mr.  Constable  Martin  to  the  notice  of 
the  magistrates." 

The  cases,  it  will  be  seen,  are  just  on  a  par  in  this 
respect,  that  the^  are  both  instances  of  unauthorized  and 
illegal  abuse,  visited  with  condemnation  when  discovered. 
What  government  or  system  of  law  can  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  such  isolated  instances  ?  And  what  would  be  said 
of  a  Roman  ecclesiastic  who  should  conjure  up  a  charge 
against  the  English  system  of  judicature  on  the  strength  of 
the  statement  just  quoted?  In  the  language  of  the 
jRegister, — 

'*  We  pass  from  the  jury-packing  of  the  south,  on  which  the  pub- 
lic have  already  pronounced,  to  the  jury.packing  in  the  north.  We 
dwell  not  now  on  the  preliminary  steps  by  which  the  trial  was 
approached  :  the  informer's  evidence  on  which  the  accused  were 
long  kept  in  custody,  bail  refused  :  the  entire  exclusion  from  the 
prisoners  of  their  friends  :  the  so-called  investigation  in  gaol,  where 
the  attorney  for  the  accused,  Mr.  Rea,  found  it  impossible  to  attend 
consistently  witli  his  own  safety  and  independence,  unsupported,  as 
he  would  have  been,  by  the  presence  of  the  public  or  the  press  :  the 
rumours  of  treachery  by  one  isolated  prisoner  carefully  communi- 
cated to  and  from  the  others :  the  prying  attempts  of  Forbes,  the 
gaoler  spy,  to  procure  evidence  of  guilt — though  these  are  full  of 
deep  significance.  We  are  arrived  at  the  day  of  trial ;  the  prisoners 
are  called  on  to  plead  ;  the  jury  is  about  to  be  empanelled  ;  the 
charge  is  but  misdemeanour,  and  so,  while  the  Crown  had  the 
power  of  challenge,  the  prisoners  have  not,  and,  without  it,  are 
wholly  at  the  Crown's  mercy.  How  is  tliat  power  used  ?  As  each 
man,  who  is  known  to  bo  a  Catholic,  comes  to  be  sworn,  he  is  told 
to  '  stand  by,'  and,  without  cause  shown  he  is  rejected  before  his 
fellow  citizens  as  unfit  to  serve  as  juryman  between  the  Crown  and 
the  prisoner,  and  thus  seven  were  rejected.  The  result  of  that  trial 
was  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  and  a  new  one  impanelled — justice, 
according  to  Mr.  Whiteside,  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Again,  seven 
Catholics  are  called  as  jurymen,  and  again  contemptuously  ordered 
to  stand  aside.'* 

'*  The  PhoBniz  trials  are  recommencing.  In  constituting  the 
jury,  the  Crown  have  peremptorily  challenged  fifteen  persons,  of 
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whom  eleven  are  Catholics  ;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  ialaad,  the 
Bolicitor  for  the  accused  cornea  into  court  swearing  that  he  is  refused 
the  usual  information  with  regard  to  the  witnesses,  and  their  testi- 
mon}',  without  which  auj  trial  must  be  but '  a  mockerj,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare.' " 

Mr.  Whiteside,  the  assailant  of  the  criminal  judicature 
of  the  Papal  States,  maintained  that  all  this  was  in 
accordance  with  the  English  law.  It  may  be  so.  But  if 
BO,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  trial  by  jury  ?  and  what 
of  his  own  and  all  the  usual  hackneyed  charges  against 
the  criminal  procedure  of  Rome  ? 

**  The  Roman  lawyers,'*  complains  Mr.  Whiteside  con- 
temptuously, "do  not  understand  the  system  of  admitting 
prisoners  to  bail,  and  so  they  are  detained  in  gaol  for  long 
periods  awaiting  trial.*'  Indeed?  Why  did  he  not  men- 
tion that  in  serious  cases  in  this  country,  the  gi*anting  of 
bail  is  discretionary,  especially  in  political  ofiFences,  as  his 
own  practice  has  quite  recently  illustrated?  For  example, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Phoenix  prisoners,  kept  m  gaol  for 
months,  we  read  this  not  long  ago. 

'*  Just  before  the  termination  of  the  Nenagh  assizes,  a  youug 
Tipperary  peasant,  Patrick  Maher,  was  discharged  from  oustodj, 
having  been  imprisoned  eighteen  months  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy, 
without  ever  having  been  brought  to  trial.     Assize  after  assise 
came  and  went,  and  this  poor  man  was  suffered  to  remain  in  gaol, 
his  health  being  injured,  his  worldly  prospects  blighted,  and  what 
once  was  home,  lost  to  him  for  ever.     An  old  mother,  heart-brokea 
for  her  son,  was  forced  to  seek  the  cold  shelter  of  the  poorhoose, 
and  the  farm  on  which  his  father  and  himself  toiled  for  many  a 
weary  year  he  can  no  longer  call  his  own.     A  case  of  greater  hard- 
ship has  never  come  under  our  notice,  and  the  demand  of  the  Crown 
that  he  should  be  liberated  on  bail  was  very  properly  resisted  by 
the  prisoner  and  his  professional  advisers,  and  rejected  by  the  judge. 
Maher  is  now  a  free  man,  but  what  will  compensate  him  for  the 
suffering  he  has  been  forced  to  endure — what  will  recompense  him 
for  the  wreck  that  has  been  made  of  his  hopes  and  fortune  ?   When 
a  case  could  not  have  been  brought  against  him  he  should  have 
been  at  once  liberated,  and  the  law,  whose  aim  is  the  well-being  of 
society,  should  be  guarded  with  such  jealousy  as  would  prevent  it 
being  made,  as  it  was  in  the  instance  of  this  humble  peasant,  an 
instrument  of  oppression  and  a  perpetrator  of  wrong."*— Tt/ipdrary 
Free  Press, 

And  a  short  time  ago  we  found  that  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland  were  equally  divided  on  the 
question  of  admitting  the  '^  Phcenix"  prisoners  to  bail^  to 
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which  the  Irish  Attorney-General  wonld  not  assent,  that 
very  Mr.  Whiteside  who  said  that  the  Roman  lawyers  did 
not  understand  the  system  of  admitting  prisoners  to  bail ! 

And  then  again  look  at  the  intolerable  oppressions  per- 
petrated by  magistrates  in  **  summary  convictions/'  to 
which  we  have  lately  called  attention  in  a  special  article, 
and  of  which  we  could  give  innumerable  illustrations. 

Look  again  at  the  blundering  bungling  way  in  which 
our  criminal  functionaries  too  often  conduct  their  busi- 
ness. At  a  recent  assize  Baron  Channell  had  to  com^ . 
plain  that  the  depositions  were  sent  to  trial  all  in  confu- 
sion,  the  various  cases  mixed  up  together.  So  the  other 
day  at  Westminster  we  read — 

"  The  judge  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  t  good  deal 
of  difficulty  had  been  occasioned  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
court  through  the  depositions  not  being  sent  from  the  police-courtd 
until  the  Saturday  preceding  the  sessions.  Fifty  out  of  70  sets 
were  returned  last  Saturday,  and  the  clerks  in  consequence  had  to 
be  at  work  all  day  on  Sunday  in  making  copies  of  them,  which 
was  in  itself  very  inconyouient,  and  also  involved  an  inconvenient 
and  unnecessary  loss  of  time  to  the  public,  who  were  kept  longer 
than  they  need  be  by  the  cases  not  being  ready.  The  clerks  at 
the  police  courts,  he  was  sure,  would  prevent  this  in  future  by 
sending  the  depositions  to  the  Court  a  day  or  two  earlier." 

And  on  another  occasion  we  find  grievous  complaints  aa 
to  the  depositions  being  illegible,  and  the  names  uuintelli-* 
gible.  We  have  ourselves  often  heard  judges  make  this 
complaint.  Now  fancy  an  acute  Protestant  lawyer  in 
Rome  prying  out  a  number  of  such  abuses,  if  he  could 
do  so ;  what  would  he  not  make  of  them  ?  Yet  would 
they  prove  a  case  of  misgoveniment  ?  Look  again  at  thd 
disgraceful  condition  of  too  many  of  our  court  buildiugs  j 
we  constantly  read  such  complaints  as  these :  / 

"  The  court  was  inconveniently  crowded  during  the  day,  and  the- 
counsel  took  occasion  to  observe  that  it  was  certainly  a  reproaol^ 
to  the  county  that  a  better  court  was  not  provided.  Much  had  bee^ 
said  about  improvements  and  alterations,  and  the  money  voted  lye 
believed,  but  very  little  had  been  done."  > 

But  we  have  a  word  now  to  say  about  our  boasted 
*' trial  by  jury/*  That  palladium  of  liberty!  S^e 
what  comes  of  it.  Its  advocates  declare  its  virtue  to  re^ 
side  in  the  unanimity  of  the  jury.  So  argues  a  sound 
Protestant,  Mr.  Rochfort   Clarke,  in  his  late  pamphlet 
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on  the  subject ;  although  m  Scotland  a  verdict  is  given 
by  a  majority,  and  so  in  France.  Admitting  the  argu- 
ments as  to  unanimity — how  is  it  attempted  to  secure 
it?  J3y  torture.  By  absolute  pain  of  starvation.  By 
fear  of  some  illness.  By  confinement  until  the  fever-stage 
of  famine.  It  is  not  strictly  legal  to  discharge  a  jury  until 
a  medical  man  certifies  that  one  or  more  of  the  jury  are 
sufi^ering  from  illness,  so  that  it  is  unsafe  to  confine  them 
further.  This  has  happened  of  late  over  and  over  again. 
It  was  illustrated  in  these  very  state  trials.  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  result  is  to  give  the  superiority  to 
strength  of  stomach,  not  of  head  ?  and  so  to  verify  the 
adage  of  Pope — 

*^  Aud  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine.'' 

Alas  !  the  proverb  is  not  musty.  Ask  those  who  practice 
in  the  criminal  courts  of  this  country.  Anyhow — what  is 
the  infallibility  of  our  boasted  trial  by  jury  ? 

Take  a  more  serious — a  very  shocking  subject  to  which 
we  have  in  a  recent  Number  specially  called  attention. 
The  administration  of  justice  in  capital  cases  upon  the 
evidence — uncorroborated,  or  hardly  corroborated — of 
accomplices.  What  can  be  worse  than  the  system  which 
prevails  in  Ireland,  of  requirhig  juries  to  convict  on  the 
evidence  of  wretches,  by  their  own  confession  infamous, 
and  who  have  the  strongest  interest  in  fastening  the 
halter  round  the  necks  of  any  others  than  themselves ! 
Mr.  Whiteside,  when  he  concocted  his  shallow  .and  base- 
less attacks  on  the  criminal  judicature  of  the  Papal 
States,  had  nothing  specific  to  allege  against  it  in  the  way 
of  substantial  cases  of  proved  injustice,  and  he  might 
have  remembered  the  revelations  before  Crime  and  Out- 
rage  Committees,  of  innocent  men  falsely  convicted  and 
^.executed,  in  consequence  of  the  atrocious  system  pursued 
in  Ireland  of  offering  rewards  for  conviction  aud  receiving 
t^he  evidence  of  accomplices. 

And  then  in  England,  who  that  has  read  will  ever 
forget  the  exposures  a  few  years  ago  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a  system  of  rewards  to 
policemen  for  obtaining  convictions  !  (upon  their  own  evi- 
dence chiefly)  their  promotion  being  made  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  convictions  they  obtained.  A  more  atrocious 
system,  or  one  more  certain  to  prevent  justice  and  lead  to 
the  most  dreadful  consequences,  cannot  be  conceived.  Who 
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could  doubt  it  v^bo  recals  to  miad  Jonatban  Wilde  and 
the  Blood-money  act  long  ago  repealed,  but  in  principle 
renewed  by  this  infamous  system  of  making  promotion 
a  premium  or  a  temptation  to  perjury ;  a  system  so  covert 
and  detestable  that  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  then  Attor- 
ney-General, declared  with  fervour  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  it.  Yet  it  still  exists:  and  so  long  as  there  are  no 
**  public  prosecutors"  it  must  exist.  Policemen  are 
*'  Dound  over  to  prosecute/'  They  arrest  parties,  they 
accuse,  they  conduct  the  case,  they  get  up  the  evidence ; 
they  receive  the  expenses  of  prosecution,  they  get  promo- 
tion if  they  succeed.  Could  any  system  be  more  vicious 
or  pernicious  ?  We  challange  any  one  to  find  anything  like 
this  in  the  Papal  States. 

Our  own  criminal  judicature  is  so  perfect  is  it,  that  we 
can  preach  to  other  countries?  Why  it  is  one  enormous 
inass  of  egregious  anomalies  and  absurdities,  obvious 
inconsistencies  and  iniquities.  Look  at  the  conflicting 
jurisdictions  of  coroners  and  magistrates,  and  the  un- 
seemly contests  about  dead  bodies.  Look  at  the  absur- 
dity of  the  grand  jury  system,  under  which  cases  which 
have  been  already  publicly  investigated  by  experienced 
police  magistrates,  are  ^^cr^fZv  enquired  into  by  a  couple  of 
Qozen  of  laymen ;  who  make  such  blunders  that  instances 
occur  of  men  professing  themselves  ready  to  plead  guilty 
who  have  been  discharged  by  the  grand  jury  !  Look 
again  at  the  long  confinements  undergone  by  prisoners 
committed  for  trial  for  petty  offences ;  as  to  which  the 
report  of  the  last  Kent  assizes  contained  this  statement: 

**  Oa  the  criminal  side  there  are  over  100  prisoners  for  trial,  this 
large  number  being  occasioned  hi/  the  refusal  of  the  magistrates  lo  hold 
an  adjourned  session  for  the  disposal  of  trivial  cases  shortly  before  the 
assizes.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  of  murder,  and  a  few  other 
serious  charges,  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  the  calendar 
consist  of  petty  larcenies  and  others  of  a  trivial  character. 

*' Baron  Martin,  in  charging  the  grand  jury,  referred  to  the  larg^^ 
Dumber  of  prisoners  that  were  for  trial;  and  he  at  the  same  tim«o 
expressed  his  opinion  that  a  great  many  of  the  cases  might  ha- 
been  disposed  of  summarily  by  the  magistrates^  and  thus  a  very  gre*^* 
saying  of  expense  to  the  county  might  have  been  efifected  !"         ^o 

Aye,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  a  great  savinpthj 
liberty  ;  for  it  often  happens  that  poor  creatures  have  J^d, 
in  prison  for  far  longer  periods  than  would  be  due  to  thert 
offences. 
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III  consequence  perhaps  of  the  disclosures  we  have 
alluded  to,  the  Government  tried  to  reduce  the  allowances 
to  policemen  and  others  prosecuting  persons  for  crime. 
But  if  we  may  believe  a  writer  in  the  Time$  the  result 
has  been  only  to  produce  au  evil  in  another  direction. 
It  is  clear  that  the  reduction  has  tended  to  diminish 
prosecutions. 

'*  These  reductions  have  operated  most  mischioYouslj  in  thwart* 
ing  the  ends  of  justice  and  in  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the  costlj 
niacliinery  established  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime. 
Witnesses  of  the  poorer  class  find  that  they  are  allowed  little  more 
than  their  railway  expenses,  and  they  may  live  three  or  four  days 
at  the  assize  town  as  they  can,  at  their  own  expense — a  lesson  they 
do  no  fail  to  remember  and  make  known  to  all  their  acquaintances. 
Prosecutors  who  have  been  robbed  of  a  few  pounds  find  that  they 
liave  lost  more  by  prosecuting  than  by  the  robbery,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  loss  of  time  and  the  other  necessary  annoyances  to  which 
tiiey  haye  been  subjected.     A  respectable  man  is  allowed  what  will 
barely  pay  for  his  bed  and  breakfast  at  an  inn.     A  policeman  has 
the  satisfaction  of  living  at  an  assize  town   partly  at  his  own 
expense.     If  he  has  been  very  diligent  in  the  following  up  and 
detection  of  crime,  and  has  gone  to  any  expense  in  so  doing,  he 
finds  to  his  cost  that  this  is  set  down  to  his  public  spirit,  and  that 
]io  must  pay  for  it  himself — a  lesson  which  he  does  not  forget  the 
the  neit  time   a  similar  opportunity  occurs.      Not  long  ago  an 
active  detective  officer  at  Bradford  traced  and  followed  up  a  thief 
to  Sheffield  who  had  committed  some  grave  offence,  and  there  secured 
him,  and  in    doing  this  incurred  some   61,  or   62.  expense.     His 
expenses  were  not  in  the  '*  Government  scale  of  allowances,"  and 
11  ere  refused  to  be  paid  to  him.     It  maj  be  taken  for  granted  that 
this  detective  officer  will   never  detect  himself  incurring  such  a 
penalty  again.     At  this  moment  the  Government  for  similar  rea* 
eons,  have  refused  to  sanction  upwards  of  700/.  costs  which  have 
been  allowed  by  the  West  Riding  justices  as  absolutely  necessarj 
X  for  the  ends  of  justice,  and  the  West  Riding  justices  do  not  know 
what  to  do  about  it.     The  North  and  East  Riding  justices  have 
^already  solved  the  difficulty  by  allowing,  out  of  their  Riding  fdnda 
'Vhat  they  deem  to  be  just  and  necessary  expenses  and  fees.     The 
r  ffect  of  this  is  apparent  and  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  character 
}f  the  present  calendar.     Crime,  apparently  in  these  two  agricnl- 
^*  ral  Ridings  has  not  decreased  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  tho 
P^  tection  of  crime  in  these  two  Ridings  is  now  reasonably  paid  for, 
dcirather  is  not  prevented  by  a  scale  of  costs  operating  as  a  fiue 
the  tho  parties  who  attempt  it.     In  the  West  Riding,  a  manufao- 
S.WMug  district,  in  which  the  population  is  daily  increasing,  the  new 
tkale  of  allowances  has  as  yet  full  swing,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
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tho  average  number  of  from  50  to  70  detected  and  prosecuted 
cases  in  this  Riding  being  reduced  in  the  present  calendar  to  26, 
Im8  than  half  the  ustbal  amount.** 

This  cuts  two  ways,  but  in  any  view  shows  how  little 
this  country  has  a  right  to  assume  the  perfection  of  its 
criminal  system.     See  what  follows : 

*'  The  Old  Bailey  has  among  lawyers  passed  almost  into  into  a 
bjword,  from  the  manner  in  which  business  is  done  there.  This 
great  circuit  has  hitherto  prided  itself  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  has  been  done  upon  it.  The  shabby  and  indecent 
exhibition  of  exacting  from  the  presiding  judge  the  prosecution  of 
the  prisoners,  who,  if  uitdefeaded,  the  theory  of  tlie  law  assumes 
him  to  protect  and  defend,'* fea never  been  tolerated  on  this  circuit. 
Y«t  it  is  understood  that  all  tliese  Old  Bailey  practices,  which  have 
not  added  to  the  reputation  of  that  place,  are  thought  models  of 
excellence  to  be  enforced  throughout  the  country  where  nothing  so 
bad  and  inefficient  in  every  seuso  was  ever  known  to  prevaih  The 
result  will  be  that  offenders  against  the  law  will  go  unprosecuted 
until,  hardened  by  impunity,  they  commit  crimes  too  serious  to  be 
passed  over.  The  process  may  be  *  cheap,'  but  the  community  at 
large  suffers  by  it." 

So  much  for  English  criminal  judicature.  What  evi- 
dence is  there  to  compare  with  these  things  against  the 
Koman  system  ? 

It  happens  that  the  subject  of  the  scale  of  costs  of  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  is  now  seriously  under  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  country.  Throughout  tlie  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  particularly  in  widely  extended 
counties,  such  as  Yorkshire,  to  which  attention  has  been 
called  by  articles  in  the  Times,  and  the  revelations 
made  reflect  a  broad  light  on  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  in  this  country.  The  other  day,  after  a  case 
had  concluded, 

''  Counsel,  in  applying  for  the  costs,  said  the  rule  in  thid  court  was, 
he  understood,  that  the  costs  of  cases  wer^  allowed  ;  but  it  seemed 
there  was  somebody  in  the  office  who  had  a  discretionary  power 
over  the  order  of  the  Court,  and  allowed  or  refused  the  coats  as  he 
pleased. 

''  The  Assistant  Judge  said  the  Court  had  ordered  the  costs  of  pr<  - 
secutions  to  be  allowed,  subject  to  an  inquiry  by  the  officer  as  to  the 
prosecutions  being  bond  Jide  conducted  by  an  attorney  for  a  client, 
not  by  some  person  who  raked  up  a  case  for  the*  mere  sake  of  the 
cos^  to  be  allowed  by  the  Court.  He  was  informed,  and,  indeed, 
knew,  that  several  frauds  had  been  committed  in  this  way,  and  it 
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was  a  verj  wise  and  proper  discretion  which  the  officer  had  exer- 
cised, and  bjr  which  he  had  defeated  manj  of  these  attempts.'* 

So  it  seems  prosecutions  are  got  up  for  the  sake  of  costs. 
We  should  come  to  the  same  couclusiou  from  an  ai*ticle 
m  the  ''  Times''  :— 

"  The  complaints  which  were  rife  in  Yorkshire  are  equally  preva- 
lent here  in  Lancashire,  that  the  present  scale  of  costs  in  onminal 
prosecutions  is  gradually  and  surely  producing  most  mischievoas 
results.  The  calendar  here,  which,  apparently,  is  unasually  light, 
is  said  to  be  no  true  indicatiou  whatever  of  the  state  of  crime  in 
the  country,  and  that  gradually,  but  surely,  under  the  operation  of 
the  new  Treasury  scale  of  costs,  a  feeling  is  springing  up  in  the 
English  population  which  statesmen  have  so  long  deplored  as 
existing  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  better  to  couceal  crime,  and  to  avoid 
coming  forward  as  witnesses  for  its  detection  and  punishment. 
In  Ireland  this  feeling  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  prisoner  against 
whom  evidence  is  ^iven.  What  its  effect  is  we  know.  The  assassin 
is  protected  and  hidden,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  evi- 
dence which  will  secure  a  conviction.  Here  in  England  we  have 
been  hitherto  in  tlie  habit  of  priding  ourselves  on  the  readiness  of 
everybody  to  bear  witness  against  a  criminal,  and  on  the  conse- 
quent certainty  of  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime  ;  and  we 
have  been,  perhaps^  too  much  in  the  habit,  like  the  Pharisee,  of 
'  thanking  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are*  in  the  sister 
island.  But  that  which  the  fear  of  vengeance  has  effected  in 
Ireland,  is  rapidly  being  effected  in  England  by  the  new  scale  of 
Treasury  costs  in  criminal  prosecutions.  Witnesses  are  angry  and 
protest  at  the  pittances  tendered  to  them,  and  aver  that  they  will 
never  be  witnesses  again  in  any  case  whatever.  These  witnesses, 
when  they  go  home,  tell  their  experience  to  their  wives  and  neigh- 
bours, and  the  result  is  beginning  to  appear  ;  witnesses  will  not 
come  forward,  and  when  questioned  will  not  know  anything  about  any 
criminal  offence,  or  about  the  persons  concerned  in  it.  The  resalt  is 
offenders  are  at  large,  and  the  calendars  are  light.  At  York  it  was 
generally  talked  of  that  above  a  score  of  offences  which  were  known 
to  have  been  committed  iu  Leeds  could  not  be  brought  home  to  the 
criminals,  because  witnesses  held  back,  and  prosecutors  refused  to 
prosecute,  deterred  by  the  expense  to  which  they  would  be  put 
over  and  above  the  Treasury  allowance.  It  was  said  that  the 
offenders  in  three  garotte  robberies  at  Sheffield  were  known,  bat 
could  not  be  brought  to  justice  for  the  same  reason." 

So  that  it  seems  Englishmen  care^  little  to  detect  crinie. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  costs.  Prosecutions  fall  off— and  this^ 
mind^   merely  because  the  allowances  are  reduced;  bo 
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that  possibly  a  prosecutor  niip:ht  lose  a  sliilling  or  so  !  For 
that,  robbers  and  murderers  are  allowed  to  escape.  The 
very  charge  made  against  the  Irish  people. 

What  would  be  said  of  the  Roman  States  if  such  a  feel- 
ing prevailed  there?  It  is  only  a  matter,  mind,  of 
shillings. 

'*  The  supposed  model  for  this  scale  of  costs,  which  is  to  be  made 
of  uuiversai  application,  is  Wiltshire  and  the  Southof  England. 
It  may  be  that  a  witness  from  the  labouring  class  in  Wiltshire  may 
be  quite  satisfied  with  an  allowance  of  3s.  6d.  per  day  for  his  costs 
in  attending  an  assize  prosecution.  Where  wages  are  9.^.  a-we^k, 
3s.  6d.  a-day  may  seem  a  most  satisfactory  allowance  ;  but  here  in 
the  northern  counties,  where  wages  range  from  25s.  to  45s.  a-week 
among  the  great  mass  of  artisans  and  mechanics  and  miners,  of 
whom  the  population  is  composed,  to  offer  a  witness  of  that  rank  of 
life  3s.  6d.  a-day  for  his  expenses,  when  he  can  make  6s.  or  7s. 
a-day  by  stopping  |away,  is  simply  to  impose  a  fine  upon  a  man 
who  cannot  very  well  afford  it,  for  coming  forward  frankly  and 
readilj  to  do  his  duty  as  a  witness  against  a  criminal,  as  English- 
men hitherto  have  done.  But  if  jou  look  at  this  allowance  aa 
applied  to  men  in  a  superior  class,  it  becomes  simply  absurd.  An 
attorney  who  is  obliged  to  attend  as  a  witness,  and  not  profession- 
&lly>  gets  3s.  6d.  a-day.  It  may  be  said,  men  in  this  rank  of  life 
can  afford  it,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  come  forward  as  witnesses 
when  called  upon.  The  theory  may  be  admirable,  but  in  practice 
it  will  not  work.  The  plain  fact  is,  the  universal  and  uniform  scale 
of  costs  and  allowances  framed  oa  the  model  of  the  cheapest  and 
worst  paid  district  of  England  is  a  mistake,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
remedied  the  sooner  will  the  growing  feeling  of  refusing  to  give 
evidence  which  will  convict  criminals  cease  to  increase,  as  it  now 
most  certainly  is  doing." 

Thus,  then,  the  difiFerence  is,  as  regards  the  poorer 
sort,  only  between  3s.  6d,  and  6s.,  and  that  occurring 
once  or  twice  in  a  man's  lifetime.  And  for  this,  crime  is 
to  be  allowed  impunity  !  Good  heavens,  if  that  is  so, 
what  terrible  temptation  to  unjust  accusations,  the  addition 
of  a  few  shillings  would  be ! 

Such  is  criminal  justice  in  England  and  Ireland  !  Is  it 
more  favourable  to  the  accused  than  the  Roman  system  ? 
But  even  if  not,  is  it  a  proof  of  bad  government? 

Take  a  more  important  subject,  closely  connected  with 
this,  that  of  education.  On  the  subject  of  education  iu 
Rome  the  following  facts  are  worthy  of  notice  m  Mr. 
Maguire's  book. 

'*  Cardinal  Morichiiii  states  that  in  1842  there  were  in  Rome  27 
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institution?,  and  387  schools  for  the  lustruction  of  the  children  of 
the  poorer  portion  of  the  public.  Of  these  180  were  for  children 
or  infants  of  both  sexes;  and  of  the  remainder,  94  were  exciusiyel/ 
devoted  to  males,  and  113  to  females.  The  total  number  of 
scholars  in  elementary  schools  amounted  at  that  time  to  14*157. 
Of  these  3,790  were  of  the  infant  class  ;  and  of  those  of  more 
advanced  years,  5,544  were  males,  and  4,823  females.  In  gratui- 
tous elementary  schools  7,579  received  their  education  ;  nearly 
3,952  boys  and  3,627  girls.  In  schools  paying  a  small  pension 
there  were  1,592  males  and  1,196  females,  making  a  total  in  snch 
Bchooli  of  2,783.  Of  the  387  schools  referred  to,  26  belonged  to 
religious  communities  of  men,  and  23  to  religious  communities 
of  women.  The  rest  belonged  to,  or  were  conducted  by,  seculars. 
In  addition,  2,213  children  of  both  sexes  learned  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  special  conservatories  and  hospitals.  The  figures 
which  are  given  exclude  students  of  the  universities  and  higher 
colleges.  Including  these,  however,  with  the  classes  already  men- 
tioned, the  student  population  of  Rome,  as  compared  with  tlie 
total  population  of  the  city,  was,  in  the  year  1842,  as  one  to  eight. 
But,  since  then,  as  I  have  shown,  the  schools  and  the  scholars  have 
considerably  increased." 

*  To  this  statement  Mr.  Maguire  appends  a  note  quoting 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  who  refers  in  his  tour 
to  "  most  competent  authorities/*  to  the  effect  that  one  in 
ei/^ht  is  considered  a  most  satisfactory  proportion  for  the 
pupil  section  of  the  population;  and  that  m  England  in 
1851  the  nominal  education  of  England  was  only  one  in 
eight  one-third  ;  while  our  author  infera,  from  the  increase 
of  education  in  Rome,  that  this  ratio  must  now  closely 
approximate  to  one  in  six  in  thjit  city.  But  last  year  Sir 
J.  Pakington  made  a  comparative  statement  between  the 
state  of  education  in  this  country  and  the  continent,  and 
stated  that, 

"  As  compared  with  foreign  countries,  England  was  exceeded  in 
the  proportion  of  attendance.  In  Sweden  the  centesimal  propor- 
tion of  attendance  at  schools  is  1  in  4  ;  in  Russia  1  in  7 ;  in 
France  1  in  6.  In  Saxony  the  proportion  is  1  in  5  ;  in  Denmark 
1  in  7.  Instead,  therefore,  of  England  having  only  one  country 
better  that  itself  in  this  important  respect,  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  countries  in  Europe  which  are  in  a  worse  position 
than  that  in  which  England  stands  at  this  moment.  The  right 
lion,  baronet  adduced  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence  and  statis- 
tical returns,  showing  that  from  36  to  98  per  cent,  of  prisoners  in 
gaol  could  neither  read  nor  write  perfectly  ;  that  the  means  of 
education  were  mea^rre  and  inefficient,  thus  proving  that  the  volun- 
tary system  was  insufficient ;  that  it  does  not  educate  the  people. 
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and  that  some  auxiliary  sjRtem  must  be  adopted.  He  asked  how 
it  was  possible,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  gravel j  to  assert  that  the 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country  was  in  a  satisfactory  state  ? 
Instead  of  being  progressive,  there  were  parts  of  England  in  which 
education  was  retrograding.'' 

We  remember  before  the  Mortmain  committee,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cast  oduim  on  tlie  administration 
of  charities  in  Rome,  particular  obloquy  was  thrown  on 
what  are  thus  described  in  the  *' Register's'*  review  of 
Mr.  Mayhew's  admirable  book. 

•*  Those  excellent  institutions  for  the  portioning  of  poor  girlf,  so 
as  to  save  them  from  the  danger  of  seduction  (institutions  whi<*Ji 
canonised  Saints  have  regarded  with  such  tender  interest) — why, 
they  have  existed  in  Rome  certainly  since  1460  (for  a  society  thea 
established  still  exists),  and,  in  all  probability,  this  form  of  charity, 
existed  there  long  before.  The  society  was  constituted  an  arch' 
confraternitj  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1581  ;  and  Pope  Urban  endoived 
it  with  his  wealth.  As  early  as  1600  it  portioned  200  girls 
annually  ;  in  1700,  not  less  than  400.  The  Cardinal  Vicar  is  its 
protector." 

Mere  hearsay  of  the  most  vague,  and  we  will  add,  of 
the  vilest  character,  was  admitted  against  the  management 
of  the  magnificent  hospital  of   San  Spirit. 

It  was  insinuated  before  the  Mortmain  Committee  that 
Roman  hospitals  were  "jobbed'*  or  mismanaged:  and 
then  the  inference  was  suggested  that  this  showed  bad 
goveniment.  But  if  jobbery  in  charities  is  a  proof  of  bad 
government  with  what  terrible  proofs  of  bad  government 
do  the  records  of  our  Chancery  courts  teem.  Take  an 
instance.  — — 

"  An  information  by  the  Attorney  General  against  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Rochester  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  recover  from 
the  dean  certain  property  situate  in  the  parishes  of  Chatham, 
Frindsbury,  and  St.  Margaret's,  and  amounting  in  value  to  about 
3,000/.  a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  called  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  Chatham,  near  Rochester,  for  lepers,  to  which  the 
property  rightfully  belonged.  The  origin  of  the  charity  in  qnestioa 
was  this ;  it  appeared  that  in  the  year  1078,  or  thereabouts,  a 
lazar-house  or  hospital  for  lepers,  called  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, near  Rochester,  was  founded  by  Gaudulphus,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  but  the  documentary  evidence  as  to  this  was  not  very 
clear.  It  consisted  of  a  prior,  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  appears 
at  first  to  have  had  but  a  very  slender  provision  for  their  suste- 
nance. The  firiit  document  deserving  of  notice — and  indeed,  the 
earliest  document  existing  in  reference  to  the  subject— was  a  writ 
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of  inquisition,  dated  the  14th  of  March,  16th  E  I  ward  III.  (1342), 
issued  by  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  bj  the  then 
prior,  brethren,  aud  sisters,  alleging  that  their  revenues  were 
insufficient  for  their  support,  and  praying  the  Crown  to  order  that 
they  should  be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  a  ninth  of  all 
sheaves,  fleeces,  lambs,  and  wool.  The  inquisition  was  according! j 
taken,  and  the  value  of  the  property,  of  which  the  charity  was 
seised,  ascertained  (which  was  very  small)  ;  and  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  return  to  the  writ  of  inquisition  the  foundation 
consisted  of  a  prior,  nine  brothers,  and  seven  sisters,  of  whom  the 
prior  was  a  leper,  and  one  of  the  brothers  afiPocted  with  epilepsy. 
In  the  22nd  year  of  Edward  III.  (1348).  that  king  by  letters 
patent  granted  the  charity  a  release  from  all  taxations,  talliages, 
and  contributions  whatsoever,  and  all  charges — whether  by  com- 
monalty or  clergy — out  of  his  compassion  for  the  poor  lepers. 
This  quittance  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  Richard  II.,  and 
also  by  Henry  VI.,  who  also  confirmed  to  the  charity  a  certain 
messuage  or  tenement  therein  mentioned.  Thus  a  series  of  letters 
patent  and  grants  clearly  showed  that  the  hospital  was  a  hospital 
subsisting  by  itself  for  lepers,  and  occasionally  for  persons  affected 
with  epilepsy.  But  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  was  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Prior  of  the  Monastery  or  Convent  of  St.  Andrew**, 
Rochester,  which  existed  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  had 
the  benefit  of  the  hospital  and  a  claim  to  the  property ;  and  that— - 
the  monastery  having  been  dissolved  by  King  Henry  VIII. — ^its 
revenues  passed  to  the  Crown,  and  wero  afterwards  granted  bj 
letters  patent  to  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
afterwards  claimed  the  property,  the  latter  being  tenant.  That 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Grown 
bestowed  all  the  lands  belonging  to  it  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
but  not  any  of  those  belonging  to  the  hospital. 

''  An  old  register  of  the  persons  placed  in  the  hospital  by  the 
dean,  which  extended  from  1571  to  167d,  was  called  'the  register 
of  the  men  placed  in  the  hospital  by  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.'  That  showed 
that  the  dean  and  chapter  were  patron.^  but  not  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  revenues.  Then  there  are  leases,  commencing  in 
39  Eliz.  (1596)  made  with  the  consent  of  the  dean,  and  with  a 
reservation  of  the  rent  to  the  brethren.  The  next  thing  was  a 
grant  of  letters  patent  of  James  I ,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign, 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  a 
suggestion  of  Viscount  Donoaster  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  were  suppressed  or 
concealed  lands.  This  grant  was  made  to  three  persons  in  fee,  in 
trust  for  Sir  John  Townshend.  The  suggestion,  however,  that  the 
lands  were  concealed  lands,  and  part  of  those  belonging  to  the 
monastery,  yjcas  false,  and  the  tenants  thereof  refused  to  attorn  to 
the  trustees  of  Sir  John,  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  then 
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Attorney  General,  who  recommended  an  arrangement  between  the 
parties.  A  suit,  however,  was  instituted  by  the  Attorney  General 
ag'iinst  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the  dean  by  his  answer  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  hospital  was  a  separate  lay  hospital,  and 
had  been  so  from  time  immemorial;  and  he  denied  that  the  hospital 
was  other  than  a  lay  hospital  for  the  relief  of  poor  persons.  The 
suit  was  ultimately  stayea  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  no  decree 
was  made  ;  but  on  the  i4th  of  June,  1627,  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  make  the  dean  patron  of  the  hospital  and  convey  the  pro* 
perty  to  trustees  for  its  benefit.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  1632,  the 
property  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  the  charity,  and  the  dean 
was  declared  to  be  the  patron.  Yet  the  profits  have  been  taken  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  for  two  hundred  years." 

For  two  hundred  years  the  whole  revenues  of  a  noble, 
charity  appropriated  by  a  dean  and  chapter.  This  is  only 
one  instance.  He  who  wishes  to  have  many  such  let  him 
read  Whiston^s  Cathedral  Trusts,  or  the  reports  of  cases 
in  Chancery.  Not  one  case  in  a  hundred  is  remedied. 
But  are  these  proofs  of  bad  government? 

But  if  we  wished  to  make  a  case  against  our  London 
hospitals  or  workhouses,  we  should  do  so  not  merely  by 
a  host  of  instances^  but  by  a  description  of  its  manage- 
ment, showing  that  it  caused  such  abuses.  A  year  or 
two  ago  we  read  the  following  report  of  an  inquest  at  one 
of  our  London  workhouses. 

''It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  two  aged  females,  one  of 
whom  was  verging  on  eighty  years  of  age.  and  who  acted  as  nurses 
in  the  workhouse,  that  the  deceased  had  been  ailing  some  days 
before  her  death.  However,  there  was  nothing  in  her  case  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  she  would  go  off  so  suddenly  ;  but  upon  one  of 
the  women,  Anne  Martin,  going  towards  the  poor  creature's  bed,  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  morning  in  question,  she  found  the  unfortunate 
woman,  as  she  considered,  a  corpse.  Without  more  ado,  she  im* 
mediately  called  the  other  female,  Bassett,  to  her  assistance,  and 
they  proceeded  to  lay  the  hapless  woman  out,  never  for  a  moment 
considering  the  desirability  of  sending  for  the  medical  officer. 

'*  The  Coroner  remarked,  that  the  nurses'  conduct  in  the  case 
was  the  most  extraordinary  and  censurable,  for  they  should  cer- 
tainly have  sent  for  the  medical  officer  when  they  found,  as  they 
supposed,  the  deceased  dead,  as,  in  many  cases,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  a  medical  gentleman  even  to  say  whether  life  was  ez« 
tinct  or  not  in  the  human  frame.  He  also  considered  it  very 
extraordinary  that  the  parochial  authorities  should  appoint  such 
aged  persons  as  nurses  to  the  workhouse,  for  it  seemed  they  were 
rather  more  fitted  to  be  nursed  themselves  than  to  act  as  nurses. 

**  The  ftssistaat  parochial  surgeon,  in  stating  that  he  performed  the 
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postmortem  czamination,  nnd  found  death* resulted  from  ' natural 
apoplexy,*  observed,  in  replj,  that  of  the  thirtj-eight  nurses  in  tho 
workiiouse  infirmarj  over  one  half  of  them  were  aged  and  decrepit 
persons,  and  he  was  bound  to  saj  that  there  was  not  a  sober 
woman  among  the  whole  number.  The  sick  poor  required  better 
nnr3ing  than  medicines,  but  this  thej  Were  unable  to  obtain  under 
the  present  system. 

'•  The  Coroner,  in  summing  up,  remarked  upon  the  extraordinarf 
disclosures  that  had  taken  place,  and  hoped  that  thej  would  be 
made  known  to  the  authorities." 

Whether  they  were  or  were  not  matters  little.  Such 
cases  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Who  remembers  not 
the  horrible  disclosures  of  the  Andover  union?  or  the 
Norwood  Infant  School  ? 

A.  bill  is  at  this  time  before  Parliament  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fitzroy,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  Lord  J.  Browne,  which 
recites  that  ^'  It  has  been  found  that  the  mortality  amouji; 
infant  children  admitted  into  the  workhouses  without  their 
mothers  is  very  large,  and  that  in  other  respects  the  work- 
houses are  not  well  suited  in  all  cases  for  the  care  and 
nurture  of  such  children  during  infancy.*'  Here  are  evi- 
dences of  a  system  which  is  fatal ;  and  we  could  at  any 
time  fill  an  entire  number  with  evidences  of  this  kind. 
Yet  would  any  of  the  assailants  of  Rome  admit  that  on 
the  whole  England  is  an  ill-governed  country?  At  all 
events,  would  they  admit  that  these  abuses,  horrible  as 
they  are,  would  be  any  decent  pretext  for  insurrection,  or 
revolution,  or  for  foreign  intervention  ? 

Look  at  our  system  of  pawnbroking,  affording  such 
facilities  for  what  our  Judges  justly  termed  the  most  mis- 
chievous species  of  crime,  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods. 
But  for  such  receivers  (say  the  Judges)  there  would  bo 
little  stealing.     Well,  how  is  it  at  Rome  ?     There  are 

"  Those  admirable  institutions,  the  Monti  dl  Plata,  designed  to 
secure  the  poor  from  the  evils  of  usury  and  tlie  robberies  of  pawn- 
brokers, to  which  in  this  country  thoy  are  mercilessly  consigned. 
These  excellent  institutions  were  established  in  1539,  and  sanctioned 
in  1539.  Eztinguislied  in  the  troubles  which  marked  the  close  of 
tho  last  century  (says  Mr.  Maguire],  they  were  resusciated  in  1803 
by  Pius  VII.  And  Gregory  XVI.  established  Savings'  Banks  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  which  have  now  a  million  sterling  of 
deposits.'* 

That  was  the  Pontiff  whose  administration  is  so  reviled 
by  Farini.      While  we  were  fostering  gin  palaces,  and 
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pawnbroking  shops,  to  feed  our  lunatic  asylums,  and 
our  gaols — the  Fon tiffs  were  busying  themselves  to 
relieve  poverty  and  prevent  crime.  Farini  actually  ven- 
tured to  scoff  at  the  Roman  Government  for  want  of 
popular  education.  Those  who  have  read  Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton's  speech  on  the  subject,  will  appreciate  the  veracity  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  protege.  Why  there  are  more  pupil 
training  schools  in  Rome  than  in  Edinburgh.  And  long 
before  the  Scotch  parochial  system,  so  much  vaunted,  it 
existed  in  the  Papal  States.  We  learn  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Maguire,  that  **  Long  before  a  system  of  gratuitous 
instruction  was  est^ibHshed  in  Rome,  (which  was  so  long 
ago  as  1597,)  a  regular  system  of  poor  schools  had  existed 
for  ages  in  the  Papal  States — a  system  of  regional  or  dis- 
trict schools,  the  masters  of  which  were  partly  paid  by  the 
Government  and  partly  by  a  small  weekly  stipend  from 
the  pupils.  And  since  that  age  the  system  of  gratuitous 
elementary  instruction  has  been  zealously  carried  out  by 
successive  Pontiffs,  Leo  XII.  haviiig  placed  it  under  the 
control  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  There  are  nearly  four 
hundred  poor  schools  in  Rome  alone.  There  are  also 
in  all  large  towns  in  the  Papal  States,  Lyceums,  or 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  And  there  are 
seven  Universities  in  the  Papal  States,  as  many  as  there 
are  in  Great  Britain  (where,  by-the-bye,  nearly  all  that 
exist  were  founded  under  Papal  fjatronage),  and  at  which, 
be  it  observed,  admission  is  gratuitous.  ... 

On  a  kindred  subject^  that  of  gratuitous  libraries,  we 
may  mention  that  there  is  one  in  London,  and  hardly  any 
other  (except  we  believe  in  Manchester)  in  England,  and 
not  one  that  we  are  aware  of,  where  books  can  be  carried 
home.  Nay  more,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  a  few 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  empowering  town  councils  to 
establish  such  libraries,  has  scarcely  been  taken  advan- 
tage of.  But  in  the  Papal  States,  and  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries, there  are  such  libraries,  acciessable  to  all. 

Well,  then,  with  regard  to  vagrancy.  "To  suppress 
the  evil,**  says  Mr.  Maguire,  "  the  most  vigorous  measures 
have  been  followed  by  successive  Pontiffs,  from  the  time 
of  Pius  IV.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  JPius  IX.  in  the 
nineteenth.  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  and  subse- 
quent Pontiffs,  struggled  vigorously  with  the  evil  ;**  not  by 
treating  poverty  as  a  crime,  as  Mr.  Maguire  shows  it  is 
treated   in    this  country^  and   not    merely    by    making 
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even  vagrancy  a  crime,  but,  as  he  describes, "  by  establish- 
ing asylums  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.*'  And  con- 
trasting this  with  the  hard  administration  of  our  Poor 
Law  and  the  sad  cases  it  occasions,  no  one  can  deny  that 
with  this  difficult  subject  the  Papal  Government  had 
grappled  far  earlier  and  more  efficaciously  than  our  own. 
'*  The  administration  of  justice,*'  says  Farini, "  at  Rome 
is  entangled,  slow,  costly,  and  uncertain."  As  if  any 
system  of  law  could  bo  secure  against  special  instances 
which  might  sustain  so  general  an  allegation.  What 
knew  Farini  of  the  **  Master's  office**  only  recently  abol- 
ished ;  would  not  that  have  been  a  ludicrous  pretence  for 
revolution  or  disaffection?  But  is  it  cured  even  now? 
Take  the  following  instance  from  the  Times  the  other  day. 
It  is  a  report  of  a  case  in  chancery. 

"  Independeutlj  of  brief  pleadings  of  enormous  bulk,  a  oorres- 
pondence  was  copiouslj  referred  to  wliioh  extended  in  length  to  284 
brief  sheets.  It  was  incidentally  stated  during  the  argument  that 
the  costs  taxed  and  paid  in  the  snit,  the  subject  of  compromise, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  10,045/.  18s.  2d.,  from  which  suit, 
though  commenced  in  1832,  no  money  was  released  from  the  coar£ 
until  1851." 

*'  Entangled,  slow,  costly  and  uncertain/'  Could  that 
be  a  fair  or  truthful  representation  of  the  general  charac* 
ter  of  English  justice?     Nor  is  it  of  the  Roman. 

Sometimes  there  are  complaints  about  the  delay  of 
litigation  in  ecclesiastical  courts ;  complaints  about  ai 
reasonable  as  the  following  specimen  of  the  complaints 
of  our  Court  of  Chancery, 

*'  Nearly  ten  years  ago  a  gentleman  named  Hartley  died,  and 
bequeathed  by  will,  upwards  of  100,OOOZ.  to  the  corporation  of 
Southaiiipton,  to  be  expended  in  measures  to  promote  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  The  will  was 
disputed  by  distant  and  dubious  relatives  of  tho  testator,  and 
litigation  has  been  going  on  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  has  ended  in  the  compromise  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  counsel  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  litigants  have  with* 
drawn  their  claims  for  22,5001.^  thus  leaving  about  78,0002.  for  the 
corporation;  out  of  that  sum,  however,  the  law  costs  have  to  be 
deducted,  amounting  to  nearly  35,0002.,  and  legacy  duty  amounting 
to  nearly  4,500/.;  so  that  all  that  remains  to  carry  out  the  dying 
wish  of  the  testator  is  39,780{.  Much  indignation  is  felt  in  South- 
ampton, that  after  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  litigation 
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can  last  so  long  there,  and  its  expenses  be  so  enormous.    The  cost 
of  taxing,  that  is,  reducing  the  law  charges,  was  nearljr  lOOOZ.'* 

This  indignation  is  about  as  reasonable  as  the  denun- 
ciations against  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Papal 
States.^  Ignorance  and  prejudice  do  not  see  in  either  case 
how  litigation  is  caused  by  obstinacy  and  stupidity. 

But  the  country  is  responsible  for  its  laws.  And,  as  to 
the  transfer  of  land,  Lord  Brougham  has  lately  stated, 

"  That  a  committee  of  their  own  House  had  reported  that  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  landowners  of  this  country 
had  to  contend  was  the  state  of  the  law  of  real  property,  which  led 
to  uncertainty,  delay,  and  expense  in  the  transfer  of  land,  and  a 
consequent  depreciation  of  its  marketable  value.  He  also  reminded 
them  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  his  examination  before  the 
committee,  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  if  the  law  relating 
to  the  conveyance  of  land  had  been  devised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  land  not  a  marketable  commodity,  it  could  not  have 
more  effectually  answered  that  end.'' 

This  may  be  true  or  it  may  not  be  ;  but  it  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  true  as  the  corresponding  charges  against  tho 
Papal  Government. 

So  as  to  a  host  of  other  matters,  as  to  which  reforms 
have  been  long  clamoured  for.  13ut  do  these  things 
amount  to  oppression,  or  misgovernment? 

Take  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  The  Register 
iu  its  review  of  Mr.  Maguire*s  book  thus  stated  its  testi- 
mony : 

*•  With  regard  to  prison  discipline,  Mr.  Maguire  truly  states  that 
the  improvement  of  it,  especially  of  the  separate  system,  dates  in 
Rome  so  far  back  as  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  XL,  fully  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  ;  and  that  England  (as  well  as  other  countries) 
has  been  iudebted  to  Rome  for  it.  '  The  separate  system  has 
been  strictly  carried  out  in  Rome  for  160  years.'  •  The  Reforma- 
tories, too,  which  are  so  recent  in  this  country,  are  of  old  date 
in  Rome.'  'The  illustrious  Howard  especially  procured  a  plan 
of  the  prison  of  San  Michele  for  his  great  work  on  Prison 
Discipline.'  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  when  Mr.  Maguire  states 
that  the  prisons  in  Rome  are  in  '  a  state  of  transition/  he  cannot 
mean  from  a  bad  state  to  a  good,  but  from  a  good  state  to  a 
better  ;  and  it  is  obvious  from  other  passages  that  the  Popes  have 
been,  and  are,  anxious  to  keep  the  prison  discipline  in  a  state  of 
constant  and  progressive  improvement.  If  Mr,  Maguire  had  read 
the  late  work  of  Col.  Chesterton,  which  we  reviewed  some  time 
ago,  we  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  talked  of  the  Roman 
prisons  being  in  a  short  time  inferior  iu  no  respects^  save  in  the 
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expense  of  consitruction,  &c.,  to  the  boasted  prisons  of  England. 
In  point  of  construction,  the  vast  means  at  the  disposal  of  this 
country  may  perhaps  givo  it  a  superiority,  and  so  as  to  the  staff 
employed,  the  salaries  of  offices,  &c,  ;  but  whenever  there  is 
any  revelation  of  what  is  actually  passing  in  our  gaols,  it  excites 
horror  and  disgust.  On  this  subject  let  us  refer  to  a  work  (aotioed 
elsewhere)  on  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  poor  ia  Ireland. 
Mr.  Maguire  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  a  prison  at  Cork.  We 
suppose  tlie  prison  was  no  better  than  the  workhouse,  the  atroci- 
ties of  which  appear  to  have  excited  the  horror  even  of  a  poor-law 
official. 

''Mr.  Maguire  himself  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Roman  prisons  will  ever  be  '  greatly  superior  in  their  results  to 
those  of  England,'  especially  in  <  the  real  improvement  of  their 
unhappy  inmates.'  He  describes  the  Roman  prisons,  so  far  as  ho 
saw  them,  in  the  most  favourable  terms.  He  describes  the  poli- 
tical prison  as  '  large,  well -ventilated,  and  cheerful-looking  / 
ample  air  and  light ;'  '  differing  from  ordinary  cells  in  the  great 
superiority  of  their  size  and  arrangement.*  So  of  the  prison 
of  St.  Michael,  devoted  to  criminal  prisoners ;  and  also  the  silent 
and  separate  systems,  he  says,  are  carried  out  '  within  rational 
and  humane  limits,'  and  of  which  our  own  Howard  was  auiiouB 
to  obtain  a  model." 

Here  we  see  that  (with  reason)  the  Register  was  rather 
jealous  of  the  assumption  of  inferiority  implied  in  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Maguire.  What  great  reason  there  was  for 
this  jealousy  we  have  shown.  For  from  what  we  have 
stated  it  appears  plainly  that  confinement  in  our  prisona 
does  not  conduce  to  reformation,  or  to  the  prevention  of 
crime,  but  rather  to  depravation  and  to  the  increase  of 
crime.  No  marvel,  when  we  read  what  our  prisons  are,  as 
for  instance  in  the  work  of  Colonel  Chesterton,  of  which 
there  was  an  interesting  review  in  the  Jiegister.  But 
would  our  readers  like  to  have  a  specimen  of  an  English 
prison  ?     We  quote  the  Times. 

**  Sir  J.  Kincaid*s  21th  annual  report  on  the  prisons  of  the  north- 
ern district  points  out  to  the  serious  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  borough  gaol  of  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne.  This  gaol  has  beea 
stigmatised  in  so  many  previous  reports  of  prison  ini*pector«  that 
the  Government  will  be  held  responsible  if  the  grievance  be  not 
abated  at  once.  The  confinements  in  the  gaol  at  Newcastle  are 
\  of  a  character  more  calculated  to  encourage  vice  and  crime  than 
to  deter  or  reclaim.'  So  says  Sir  J.  Kincaid,  anrl  the  grossly  demo- 
ralizing infiuencos  in  operation,  caused  by  defective  structural 
arrangements,  have  been  the  subject  of  severe  comment  on  the  part 
o(  the  local  press.    It  is  iucumbeut  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
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stud  J  these  reports  oa  prisons,  as  the  grievances  brought  under 
bis  notice  must  remain  unredressed  uuless  the  Governmeut  iuter- 
fere  promptly  and  decisiveljr.'' 

And  this,  notwithstanding  the  regular  visits  of  "  Visit- 
ing Justices/'  and  repeated  reports  of  Inspectors,  and 
constant  remonstrances  in  the  Press.  Here  our  free  insti- 
tutions are  proved  at  fault.  And  what  is  the  remedy  sug- 
gested ?  Why,  a  stern  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  Executive,  We  are  not  arguing  that  these  things 
show  that  England  is  an  ill-governed  country,  on  the 
whole.  But  what  we  argue  is,  that  it  is  absurd  if  these 
are  not  proofs  of  ill  government,  to  pretend  that  Rome  is 
ill-governed. 
,  Again,  how  does  the  Times  speak  of  our  prison  system  ? 

"  There  are  persons  who  assert,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
various  systems  which  have  been  provided  by  humane  philosophers 
for  the  benefit  of  prisoners,  that  they  had  a  tliousand  times  rather 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  of  the  old  school  than  into  the  mer- 
ciful gripe  of  a  thoughtful  philanthropist.  In  the  ezoess  of  their 
zeal  these  gentlemen,  who  would  shudder  at  a  rough  blow,  or  a 
rougher  word,  have  so  nicely  calculated  the  powers  of  human 
endurance,  and  so  accurately  discovered  what  a  cabman  would  call 
the  '  raws'  of  human  feeling,  that  they  only  stop  short  when  they  have 
reduced  their  patients  to  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility.  There  is  the 
separate  system,  for  example,  as  practised  in  the  United  States. 
Who  would  not  rather  be  cuffed  and  kicked  occasionally  by  a  robust 
turnkey  tiian  he  graduokUy  converted  into  an  idiot,  in  a  cell  constructed 
without  an  angle,  lest  the  eye  should  experience  some  relief  from 
testing  on  its  corners  ?  Nothing  but  heavy  silence  reigns  around  ; 
the  food  needful  to  support  life  is  passed  in  silently,  and  silently  the 
platters  are  removed.  The  tenant  of  the  cell  is  a  living  corpse ; 
no  wonder  that  in  the  end  reason  gives  way  under  such  treatment ! 
Then,  again,  in  England  we  have  our  crank  system,  as  it  is  called. 
Philosophers  have  found  out  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments  upon 
the  limits  of  human  endurance,  that  if  a  man  be  kept  at  profitable 
labour, — we  mean  labour  which  produces  a  result  of  any  kind, — lie 
can  work  throughout  the  day  without  prostration  of  mind.  Set  the 
same  man,  however,  to  turn  a  crank,  when  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
the  crank-turning  is  that  the  crank  is  turned,  and  the  labour 
becomes  insupportable.  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture  ; — in  other 
gaols  we  find  criminals  petted  and  spoiled,  as  though  a  gaol 
ought  not  to  be  a  place  of  punishment" 

Look  upon  this  picture  and  upon  that;  upon  the  English 
prisons  and  the  Roman,  and  say  which  most  show  ill- 
government. 

VOL.  XLVI.— Ko.  XCII.      •  9 
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There  was  an  able  letter  in  the  Tablet  by  Dr.  Bowyer, 
who  is  perhaps  more  intimately  acquainted  than  any  other 
Englishman  with  the  history,  the  laws,  the  institutions, 
and  the  social  state  and  condition  of  every  part  of  Italy, 
especially  the  Papal  States,  and  who,  twenty  years  asro, 
commenced  his  career  as  a  legal  author  by  an  ablo 
'*  Dissertation  on  the  Statutes  of  the  Italian  cities,** 
showing  a  surprising  familiarity  with  their  municipal 
institutions.  That  letter  is  worth  preserving;  it  admira- 
bly sums  up  the  case  which  we  have  thus,  at  such  length, 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  Papal  Government. 

'*Toa  havo  no  doubt  seen  with  surprise  the  lata  articles 
of  the  Times  respecting  Italian  politics,  and  especially  the  affaird 
of  the  Pontifical  States.  Those  articles  would  be  unaooountable, 
if  we  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  ignorance  which  exists  in  thii 
country  regarding  foreign  countries,  and  the  way  in  which  topics 
of  Italian  politics  are  constantly  used  as  a  sort  of  makeweight  iu 
party  struj^gles  in  Englan<f.  But  the  statements  of  the  Times 
about  the  Papal  Government  exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of  reoklesa- 
uess — and  disregard  of  facts — which  could  not  have  been  possible, 
unless  the  writer  had  been  encouraged  by  the  circumstauce  which 
he  alludes  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  article  of  the  4th,  namely. 
'  The  long  antagonism  existing  between  England  and  the  Papal  /Sm.' 
This  sentence  is  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  It  seems  that  the 
English  are  ready  to  believe  any  assertion  against  the  Papal  SeOf 
without  one  atom  of  truth.  And  so  they  are  willing  to  believe  with 
delight,  any,  even  the  most  absurd  statement  against  the  Catholic 
Church  or  the  Catholic  Clergy.  Thus,  in  the  very  next  article  we 
find  the  Times  clearly  pointing  out  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  the 
one  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  in  Ireland,  and  the  reason  alleged  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  English  Protestant  feeling.  It  is  that  the 
Catholic  religion  withdraws  the  minds  of  the  people  from  mere 
material  interests  and  money-making !  And  the  writer  does  not  see 
that  his  attack  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  is  an  ealogium 
on  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  reflcctiou  on  tho  materialism  of 
Protestantism!  But  any  assertion  against  the  Catholic  Chnrch  is 
thought  weighty  and  sufficient  Now,  let  us  see  what  the  lunst 
says  against  the  Papal  Government.  It  says,  that  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  States  of  tlie  Church  have  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  that  neither  the  Ultramontane  devotee,  nor  the 
*  Croi;hetty  English  pervert'  deny  this  to  be  so.  The  Tissss  here 
follows  the  precept  of  single-speech  Hamilton  in  his  infamous  book 
called  *  Parliamentary  Logic/  in  which  he  recommends  a  debater 
to  assert  boldly  that  his  opponents  admit  tlie  very  thing  that  they 
strenuously  deny.  The  truth  is,  that  the  assertion  of  the  Times  is 
utterly  false,  and  entirely  unsupported  by  proof  of  any  sort. 
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•*  And  what  would  Rome  be  without  the  Pope,  and  the  Papal 
Court,  and  the  Papal  Government,  and  the  Cardinals,  and  Prelates, 
and  all  those  circumstances  which  make  it  the  centre  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  ?  It  would  soon  be  a  rau.eeum  of  antiquities,  and  a 
deserted  town  full  of  modern  ruins.  The  people  who  call  them- 
selves Italian  Patriots  are,  indeed,  insane  or  dishonest,  when  they 
denounce  the  Papacy,  which  is  the  greatest  glory  of  Italy,  and  the 
only  thing  that  gives  to  Italy  a  great  power  over  the  civilized  world. 
Julius  11.  said  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  'there  are  only  two  Italiaa 
things  in  Italy,  one  is  your  Ducal  Cap,  and  the  other  is  my  Tiara.* 
The  cap  is  gone,  but  the  Tiara  remains,  and  false  friends  of  Italy 
rail  at  it !  It  is  the  crown  of  the  most  ancient  dynasty  of  Princes 
in  the  world.  The  Times  eulogises  the  Roman  Republic.  But 
that  Republic  overturned  a  regularly  established  Constitutional 
Government  with  two  Chambers,  trial  by  jury  and  a  free  press. 
It  commenced  by  the  murder  of  Rossi,  the  constitutional  Minister, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  Ministry  which  contained  onXt/  one  eccle- 
siastic, I  say  nothing  of  the  atrocities  committed  under  the 
Triumvirs,  the  murder  of  unoffending  and  blameless  ecclesiasticsi, 
and  the  violation  of  private  rights.  I  will  only  observe,  that  after 
eulogising  the  Republic,  the  Times  says  that  '  a  heavy  debt  has 
been  incurred,  and  there  is  no  advantage,  domestic  or  international, 
to  shew  for  it.'  I  admit  the  fact.  But  who  incurred  the  debt? 
It  was  contracted  by  the  Roman  Bepublic,  and  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment has,  with  enlightened  liberality,  paid  off  the  liabilities  of  that 
infamous  predecessor,  rather  than  expose  private  persons  to  loss 
and  injury  by  repudiating  the  debt.  So  much  for  the  assertion 
respecting  the  debt  of  the  Roman  States.  But  the  Times  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Roman  Government  '  cannot  manage  the  finances 
of  the  country  !'  It  is  very  well  to  say  that;  but  where  is  the 
proof  ?  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  a  considerable  and  increasing 
surplus  above  the  expenditure.  And  in  the  model  state  of  Sardinia 
there  is  an  enormous  de&cit,  notwithstanding  the  confiscation  of 
the  private  property  of  the  members  of  religious  houses.  The  pre- 
sent Minister  of  Finance  at  Rome,  is  a  disciple  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  last  tariff  is  based  on  PeePs  tariff,  on  princ^iples  of  free 
trade.  The  result  has  been  a  great  increa.<:e  of  revenue  ;  and  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Papal  States  are  more 
lightly  taxed  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  Court  is  the 
cheapest,  and  yet  by  far  the  most  dignified  and  majestic  in  the 
world.  The  Pope's  household  costs  only  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  the  Prime  Minister  receives  a  salary  of  500^  a  year. 
There  is  no  conscription.  That  great  impost,  so  grievously  felt  in 
the  Sardinian  States,  does  not  exist  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope, 
Surely  this  is  a  most  important  exemption,  and  a  great  privilege 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Pope's  Government,  which  the  Times  des- 
cribes as  the  worst  of  Governments.  Then  we  are  told  that  the 
roads  are  bad.     This  is  a  simple  falsehood.    I  will  venture  to  say 
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from  my  own  observation,  that  the  public  roads  in  the  Roinaa 
States,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  high  roads  in  England.  The 
Times  sajs  that  the  streets  of  '  every  town  are  infested  bj  ruffians, 
who  make  a  walk  after  nightfall  dangerous,  except  when  a  French 
sentinel  is  within  heariug.'  Now,  there  are  no  French  sentinels 
except  at  Rome  and  Civita  Yecchia  ;  and  I  assert,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  streets  of  Rome  are  more  secure  than  those  of 
London.  In  the  very  same  number  of  the  Times,  we  find  an  account 
of  a  robbery  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  we  see  reports  of  the 
same  kind  every  day  in  the  Policocourts  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
walk  about  London  at  niglit  without  being  molested  in  the  most 
offensive  manner  by  sturdy  and  importunate  prostitutes.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  exists  in  Rome.  You  may  visit  the  Colisseum  by  moon* 
light,  and  wander  through  the  most  uufrequented  streets  without 
the  slightest  annoyance,  as  1  can  say  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, though  there  are  Euglisli  travellers  in  the  Piazza  di  Spsgna, 
who  delight  in  the  absurd  cock-and-bull  stories  of  daggers  and 
assassinations  with  which  they  are  entertained  by  the  hangers-on 
of  the  hotels.  Then  I  know  the  anxiety  of  that  Government  to 
make  improvements  and  avail  itself  of  every  means  of  obtaining 
information  of  a  useful  description.  The  prisons — the  revenue-^ 
the  administration  of  public  affairs — all  are  improved  and  improv- 
ing under  a  skilful  and  wise  management  The  country  is  improv- 
ing. The  railroads  are  progressing.  And  the  fact  that  foreign 
capital  is  invested  in  them,  shows  that  the  state  of  things  cannot 
be  such  as  the  Times  describes  it  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  into 
details,  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  will  serve  at  least  as 
a  protest  against  calumny — and  will  induce  your  readers  to  distrust 
and  disbelieve  accusations  which  consist  only  in  appeals  to  popular 
ignorance  and  to  sectarian  prejudice." 

Nor  are  there  wanting  Anglican  journals,  at^  least 
there  is  one,  honest  and  charitable  enough  to  do  justice 
to  the  Roman  Government  and  rule.  This  is  the  Union, 
in  which  lately  appeared  the  following,  as  to  the  govern- 
fnent  of  Rome. 

**  An  atrocious  letter,  as  from  a  private  correspondent  at  Turin, 
appeared  in  the  Times,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  a  series  from 
some  Mazziuist  hand  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  Kome  in  particu- 
lar. It  is  stuffed  with  the  grossest  untruths ;  but  we  dare  say 
they  will  all  go  down  with  the  greater  part  of  its  readers.  For 
instance,  the  Pope  is  said  to  reign  through  the  agency  of  foreign 
bayonets;  it  being  well  known  that  the  Pope  himself  desires  them 
— or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them— to  be  removed ;  and  that 
the  late  difference  between  his  Government  and  that  of  France 
has  mainly  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  French  having  reinforced 
their  corps,  and  of  their  fortifying  Civita  Vecchia.    Again :  it  is 
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impudontlj  asserted  that  the  *  clergj  govern  the  country  to  the 
exclusion  of  3,000,000  of  lay  subjects;*  whereas  late  returns  have 
shown,  and  it  is  notorious  enough  to  all  who  interest  themselves 
about  Italy,  that  out  of  nearly  3.000  functionaries,  barely  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  are  clergy,  and  of  these  many  are  in  lay  orders. 
The  people  are  said  to  be  overtaxed  ;  whereas  they  are  the  light- 
est taxed  people  in  Europe  ;  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  scarcely 
a  pauper,  except  those  who  are  voluutarily  so,  in  the  whole  States 
of  the  Church.  The  same  correspondent  proceeds  to  make  a  series 
of  the  most  ludicrous  misrepresentations  of  the  state  of  education  : 
of  the  popularity  of  the  present  Pope  ;  of  the  finances,  which  are 
really  prosperous  ;  and  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  which 
is  far  above  the  average  of  6ther  states,  and  ends  by  declaring 
that  the  people  are  ripe  for  rebellion  ;  for  *  the  priest  having  to 
defend  the  interests  of  heaven,  knows  nothing  of  those  on  earth ; 
having  no  family,  the  prosperity  of  his  country  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  him  :  separated  from  society,  he  cannot  know  its  true 
wants  :  with  him  the  esprit  de  corps  overrules  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality'— all  which  lying  rhodomontade  is  stolen  from  the  common- 
places of  the  assassin  and  infidel  party  in  North  Italy;  but  which, 
now  it  would  seem,  the  Times  adopts  as  its  own.  Cardinal  Ante- 
nelli  has  the  generosity  to  let  this  mischievous  stuff  be  published 
in  Rome:  we  wonder  how  any  decent  person  can  let  it  lie  on  his 
breakfast  table  in  London.'' — Union, 

Now  this  short  statement  (so  highly  creditable  to  the 
sense,  the  candour,  and  the  good  feehng  of  the  Anglican 
journal  in  which  it  appeared)  sums  up,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
view  which  we  have  at  so  much  length  and  with  such 
weight  of  proofs  and  illustration,  endeavoured  to  establish. 
That  view  is,  not  merely  that  the  Papal  Government  is 
not  '*  the  worst"'  (however  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be 
the  weakest)  in  the  world :  though  that  is  all  we  were 
called  upon  to  establish  in  answer  to  the  ch^i-ge  made 
against  it.  The  accusation  is  that  it  is  the  worst,  and 
that  it  is  a  model  of  misrule.  It  would  be  sufficient  in 
answer  to  this  to  show  that  it  is  not  worse  than  the 
Governments  of  any  other  countries.  And  at  all  events, 
it  would  be  conclusive  to  show  that  it  was  not  worse 
than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  which  we  should 
have  proved  abundantly  by  showing  that  the  charges 
against  the  Papal  Government  are  not  an  hundredth  p)art 
so  numerous,  or  so  serious,  or  so  well  grounded,  as  those 
which  have  been  made  against  the  Government  of 
England. 

But  we  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  this.   That  we  have 
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done  so  much  is  true  ;  but  we  have  done  far  more  ;  for  we 
have  proved  that  none  of  the  charges  against  the  Papal 
Government  are  true  at  all :  while  they  are  all^  to  a  great 
extent  true  as  against  the  Government  of  this  country, 
at  least  as  well  founded  as  they  would  be  against  the 
Papal  Governnient,  even  assuming  the  facts  stated  to  be 
true.  For,  be  it  observed,  our  argument  has  gone  further 
even  than  disproving  the  charges  made ;  so  far  as  they 
were  capable  of  being  disproved.  We  have  shown  that 
even  were  they  true,  they  would  not  establish  a  case  of  bad 
government.  Nor  has  our  argument  rested  even  there,  nor 
could  we  condescend  to  confine  it  within  such  narrow 
limits,  for  we  have  proved  upon  the  fairest  testimony  that 
tlie  Papal  Government  is  not  only  not  the  worst  of 
Governments,  but  that  it  is  in  all  probability  the  besL  This 
in  fact  was  far  easier  to  do,  than  to  grapple  with  the  vague 
and  general  charges  inade  against  it,  which  are  such  as  to 
evade  all  the  refutations  of  evidence  and  escape  all  tests 
of  truth  except  processes  of  comparison  ;  or  positive  proofs 
of  a  contrary  theory.  Aud  the  necessity  for  resortmg  to 
all  these  modes  of  establishing  our  case  has  obliged  us  to 
make  so  unusual  a  demand  upon  the  retider's  patience. 
We  appeal  to  their  kindness  and  their  candour  (whether 
thfty  are  Catholics  or  Protestants)  to  excuse  us. 

That  individuals  may  be  guilty  of  delays,  dishonesty,"  or 
abuses,  in  the  Papal  States,  or  anywhere  else,  is  of  course 
self-evident.  But  are  these  individual  acts  proofs  of  niis- 
^ovcrnmcnt  ?  That  cannot  be,  unless  ours  is  the  **  worst  of 
Governments:''  and  abuses  are  not  abuses  of  the  Govern- 
ment unless  a  part  of  its  system :  or  sanctioned  or  carried 
out  by  the  government.  No  attempt  is  made  to  prove  this 
of  the  Roman  Government.  Indeed,  no  definite  or  specific 
charges  of  abuse  are  made  at  all :  and  all  along  we  have 
soon  that  the  main  reliance  of  its  assailants  is  phiced  on 
the  modern  prejudice  against  clerical  government,  which 
it  is  assumed  must  be  bad ;  in  defiance  of  all  history  aud 
all  experience.  Thus  Mr.  Maguire  speaks  of  the  "  prac- 
tical and  successful  efforts  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  towai*ds  a 
steady  reform  in  the  system  of  prison  government.*' 
**  This,"  said  the  Register,  '*  might  be  supposed  to  mean 
that  the  system  of  management  was  changed ;  but  it  is 
plain,  from  other  passages,  that  what  the  author  meant 
was  rather  a  change  in  the  actual  administration/'  The 
Register  maje  some  just  remarks  on  this  head. 
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*'  He  Limself  describes  the  system  of  prison  discipline  passed  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  even  the  construction  of  the  Roman 
prisons,  as  perfect,  and  as  studied  bj  Howard  a^  modek  of  what 
prison  construction  and  prison  discipline  should  be ;  and  the 
change  effected  bj  Pope  Pius  IX.,  as  he  elsewhere  mentions,  was 
rather  in  the  persons  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
sjstem,  in  substituting  religious  for  stipendiary  seculars.  Now  this, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  change,  is  a  change  certainly  not  in  accordauce 
with  the  modern  notions  of  '  progress/  and  is  probably—indeed, 
we  might  venture  to  say,  certainly — only  a  recurrence  to  mediaeval 
ideas — at  least,  to  ideas  which  have  notoriously  always  been 
encouraged  by  the  Church,  and,  above  all  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
the  abandonment  of  which  was  doubtless  owing  only  to  the  disturb- 
ing causes  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  modern  notion  is,  that 
lay  rule  and  lay  administration  are  superior  to  ecclesiastical.  Mr. 
Maguire,  in  mentioning  the  change  just  adverted  to,  shows  how  vastly 
superior  the  religious  rule  is  to  the  seculaF,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
mere  stipendiary;  and  elsewhere,  in  dealing  generally  with  the  com- 
parative merits  of  lay  rule  and  ecclesiastical^  he  does  not  disguise 
]iis  opinion  that  (as  one  might  suppose  a  priori)  the  ecclesiastical  is 
likely  in  general  to  be  the  best  This  certainly  was  the  opinion  of 
laymen  in  the  middle  ages,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  common 
saying  that  it  was  *  better  to  live  under  the  crozier  than  under  the 
banner,'  and  from  the  fact  that  sovereigns  were  always  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  churchmen  as  statesmen,  and  that,  by  the 
confession  of  Protestants,  England  was  never  better  ruled  than  by 
Wolsey,  France  by  Richelieu,  and  Spain  by  Ximenes.  But  all  this 
is  directly  in  antagonism  to  modern  ideas,  and  a  recurrence  to 
^mediaeval ;  so  that  the  only  *  change'  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See 
is  simply  a  recurrence  to  that  which  has  always  been  its  own 
policy,  and  which  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  will  be  found 
to  have  been  the  best,  and  from  which  it  had  bjeu  forced  to  depart 
simply  by  external  causes,  over  which  it  could  not  exercise  con- 
trol ;  especially,  the  convulsions  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Thus,  then,  we  find  that,  so  far  as  the  Holy  Sje  has  been 
left  free  to  pursue  its  own  policy — whenever  it  has  had  that  power, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  responsibility — it  has  ever  pursued, 
in  its  temporal  rule  (as  might  surely  be  confidently  expected, con- 
sidering its  Divine  Foundation  and  its  Sacred  Function),  a  course 
at  once  wise  and  liberal,  merciful,  beneficent,  and  humane.  And 
if  evjr  there  has  been  imperfection  in  its  administration,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  resulted  from  external  causes,  and  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  hostile  powers.  Pius  IX.,  therefore,  in  pursuing  as  far  as 
possible  a  similar  course,  has  only  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors — he  has  emulated  their  labours,  and  has  encountered 
their  obstructions.  Mr.  Maguire,  consequently,  has,  under  every 
head  of  administration,  in  every  field  of  enterprise,  and  in  every 
department  of  charity,  simply  to  show  that  the  present  Pope  has 
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sought  zealouslj  to  carry. out  the  objects  which  Pontiffs  in  former 
times  have  had  in  view.  If  he  has  been  sometimes  less  successful 
than  others,  it  has  been  because  he  inherited  the  diflSoulties  pro- 
duced bj  the  disasters  of  other  times;  if  he  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  effect  greater  improvements,  it  has  been  because  he  has  been 
relieved  from  obstacles  which  prevented  the  realization  of  tlie 
policy  the  IIolj  See  has  always  desired  to  pursue,  and  which  he 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  pursue." 

Thus  the  Papal  Government  is  neither  exempt  from  the 
possibility  of  abuses  in  administration,  nor  elevated  above 
the  possibility  of  improvement.  But  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  administrative  abuses  one  is  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 
The  assailants  of  the  Papacy  prove  none.  And  we  can 
only  argue  the  question  of  administrative  abuse  by  hypo- 
thesis. It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  which  we  earnestly 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  that,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  all  the  charges  against  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment are  so  vague  and  general  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
grappled  with  :  and  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  single 
case,  in  any  degree  distinctly  stated  and  attested,  of  any 
grievance  or  injustice  suffered  in  Papal  States,  while 
under  Papal  rule.  We  can  confidently  assert  this,  having 
searched  diligently  all  the  books  and  articles  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject ;  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  made  a  small  selection  in  this  article  from  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  cases,  authenticated  and  regularly  pub- 
lished reports  of  proved  injustice,  grievance  and  cruelty 
perpetrated  daily  in  this  country.  And  again,  every 
impartial  layman  who  has  been  to  Rome — Sl  Aulaire, 
Rayneval,  Courcelles,  Lesseps,  Maguire,  Bowyer — 
have  testified  in  favour  of  the  Papal  Gx)vernment. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  fairer  judge 
of  the  Papal  Government  than  a  Catholic  layman,  French 
or  English.  And  every  independent  French  or  English 
layman  has  spoken  well  of  the  Papal  Government.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  Heniy  Winston  Barron,  who  has  told  the 
truth  in  a  most  valuable  pamphlet  entitled  "  Queen 
Victoria  and  Italy  ;*'  not  retailing  what  he  has  heard  or 
read,  or  received  *'  upon  unquestionable  authority,*'  like 
**  our  own  correspondent,**  but  stating  what  he  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  in  **  three  visits  to  Itome,  each  of  some 
considerable  duration,  and  at  considerable  intervals." 

Sir  Henry  Barron  is  a  man  of  sense,  spirit,  and  inde- 
pendence, who  as  a  member  of  parliament  some  years  ago. 
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bore  a  high  character.  What  account  does  he  give  of  the 
Papal  Government?  '*  There  is  no  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration/' says  Sir  Henry  Barron,  **  which  the  Pope 
has  not  reformed  or  improved.'*  And  what  of  the  general 
results?  **  There  is  no  people  in  Europe  so  lightly  taxed, 
where  education  is  so  carefully  attended  to,  where  the 
poor  are  so  kindly  and  paternally  provided  for.''  He  has 
reduced  the  duties  on  foreign  comforts,  commenced  three 
railroads,  and  completed  one  of  them ;  established  public 
bakeries,  model  lodging  houses,  and  electric  telegraphs ; 
lighted  Rome  with  gas  (granting  a  charter  for  that  purpose 
loan  English  company),  constructed  new  bridges,  viaducts, 
and  roads.  He  has  increased  the  customs  receipts  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years ;  he  has  increased  the  number  of 
laymen  in  the  government ;  he  has  added  to  the  public 
schools  in  Rome.  Imports  and  exports  increase,  deposi- 
tors in  the  savings'  bank  increase.  The  income  exceeds 
the  expenditure ;  and  the  national  debt  is  so  small,  that 
four  years'  income  would  pay  it  off. 

Such  is  the  latest,  the  most  impartial  testimony  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Papal  Government. 

The  truth  is  that  the  complaints  of  Papal  m/^govern- 
ment  really  involve  themselves  into  dislike  of  Papal 
Government,  and  are  mere  pretences  to  cover  hatred  of 
the  Papacy.  Thus,  as  the  Register  says,  speaking  of  the 
Article  in  the  last  Quarterly,  on  the  **  War  in  Italy." 

*•  Tlie  writer  is  evidently  prepared  to  be  as  mueh  of  an  Italian 
rcvolutionarj  as  Lord  Paliuerston  and  Lord  John  Russell.  He 
admits  that  France  has  no  case  against  Austria,  but  seems  to  regret 
that  England  has  not  adopted  a  more  French  and  less  Austrian 
line  of  policy,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  feeling  towards 
the  Holy  See,  we  will  give  one  or  two  short  extracts. 

•*  *  We  trust,  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  Lord  Malmesbury  is 
alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  case,  and  to  the  utter  impossibility 
of  reconciling  deincal  dominion  over  three  millions  of  men  with  peace, 
law,  or  order.  It  may  be  that  the  obstinacy  and  power  of  the  Latin 
priesthood,  diffused  through  so  many  countries,  may  avail  to  darken 
the  views  or  to  prevent  the  efficient  action  of  the  European  Powers 
in  this  vital  subject.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake;  if  an  influence 
80  hateful  shall  be  exerted  and  shall  succeed,  the  effect  of  the  suc- 
cess will  only  be  to  drive  into  the  sphere  of  religion  itself  that  dis- 
content which  is  still  in  a  great  degree  confined  to  civil  matters. 
The  Gospel  itself  is  no  Gospel,  it  is  no  message  of  peace,  but  a 
message  of  strife,  stagnation,  imbecility,  and  anarchy,  in  the  eyes 
of  men  who  see  it  blazoned  as  a  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Gov- 
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ernmcnt  wliollj  and  hopelessly  impoteut  for  its  proper  ends,  and 
involving  in  its  fundamental  idea  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order 

wliich  is  justly  felt  to  be  intolerable If,  again,  the  bigotr/ 

and  craft  of  the  Roman  Court,  working  upon  the  susceptibilities  of 
a  religious  party,  shall  induce  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  adopt  in  the 
States  of  tiie  Church  a  superficial  instead  of  a  drastic  mode  of 
treatment,  then  even  the  best  arrangements  for  the  rest  of  Ital/ 
must  fail/" 

Here  we  see  that  exactly  as  in  the  firticle  of  the  Times, 
or  the  letters  from  Turin,  the  real  object  is  the  subversion 
of  the  Papal  Government,  not  on  account  of  proved  oppres- 
sion, but  because  in  the  idea  of  haters  of  the  Holy  See,  its 
rule  must  be  incompatible  with  peace  or  liberty.  It  is 
because  the  Government  is  clerical,  i.e.  Pupal,  that  the 
Quarterly  declares  it  incompatible.  It  avows  that  it  never 
could  abide  a  Papal  Government  at  all.  It  were  a  marvel 
if  it  could.  How  could  any  Protestant  organ  approve  of 
the  Papacy  ?  And  as  we  have  often  said,  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral sovereignty  rests  on  the  spiritual  supremacy,  and 
exists  but  for  its  sake.     Necessarily,  therefore,  it  is  a  reli- 

fious  question  in  that  point  of  view,  and  naturally  enough 
^'otestants  regard  it  in  that  light  alone,  and  hence  with 
them  it  is  a  polemical  and  not  a  political  question.  Although 
they  profess  to  deal  with  it  politically,  they  are  thinking  uU 
the  while  polemically.  Hence  they  want  no  reforms  or 
improvements.  What  they  wish  is  to  destroy  the  Papacy. 
But  then  that  very  feeling  utterly  prevents  their  taking  an 
impartial  view  of  th(5  sulgoct,  and  renders  worthless  all 
tlieir  opinions  about  it ;  to  judge  at  all  fairly  of  the  Papal 
Government  is  next  to  impossible,  for  those  who  believe 
the  Papacy  an  imposture.  How  is  it  possible  in  human 
nature  ?  To  treat  the  question  logically,  the  Papacy  must 
be  assumed  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  for  the  Roman  people 
believe  so.  But  we  know  how  little  able  the  mass  of  meu 
are  to  make  their  logical  assumptions  or  to  argue  by  hypo- 
thesis. They  begin  by  assuming  the  Pope  to  be  an  impos- 
tor, and  easily  come  to  believe  him  to  be  a  bad  ruler. 

And  thus  the  last  "Edinburgh  Review"  speaks  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  as  a  Protestant  might  be  expected  ; 
though  there  is  one  passage  in  which,  as  the  *'  Register" 
remarked,  truth  strangely  forces  itself  upon  the  writer, — 

"  Nor  is  anything  to  be  obtained  from  the  Papal  Court,  »n4 
especially  from  the  present  Pontiff,  by  violence.  Rome  knoirs  that 
Ler  spiritual  strength  is  never  greater  than  in  the  extreme  of  plij- 
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sical  weakness.  When  pursaed  she  takes  refuge  as  it  were  on 
another  element,  and  at  the  verj  moment  when  the  Pope  maj  be 
driven  from  his  own  territories,  he  retains  a  power  superior  to  that 
of  everj  state  which  acknowledges  his  swaj." 

Yet  the  writer  goes  on  to  rail  at  the  Church  as '' tbe 
frreat  engine  of  superstition  and  despotic  goverument/' 
This  is  the  sound  old  Protestant  tradition.  How  on 
earth  can  those  who  hold  it  take  a  fair  view  of  the 
Papal  Grovernment  ?  All  through  their  ravings  on  the 
subject  there  was  the  assumption,  in  defiance  of  all  his- 
tory, that  a  clerical  gqveciiment  must  beiiUhiical  to  liberty, 
because  it  is  clerical.  Very  likely,  in  their  notion  of  liberty. 
The  fallacy  is  in  making  their  idea  of  liberty  absolute  and 
infallible ;  which  is  itself  intolerance.  Liberty  of  thought 
can  never  be  denied.  Liberty  of  action  must  be  always 
limited,  and  no  government  can  allow  liberty  of  destroying 
it.  The  haters  of  the  Papacy  fancy  it  their  duty  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  revile  the  Pope  for  not  allowing  them,  to  use 
Rome  for  the  purpose.  1  his  is  what  they  mean.  In  no 
other  sense  do  they,  or  can  they,  pretend  that  Papal 
rule  is  opposed  to  liberty. 

It  is  indeed  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Papacy 
should  be  impartially  judged  by  the  English  people.  As 
the  Tablet  once  observed  : — 

"It  witnesses  indeed  the  weakness  of  the  See  of  Sk.  Peter  in 
some  of  its  political  aspects.  It  sees  that  the  head  of  the  Pontifical 
States  is  monarch  but  of  a  small  territory,  that  he  does  not  *  go  iu' 
for  an  army  and  a  fleet  in  the  onward  race  of  the  politics  of  Europe^ 
That  he  is  poor,  that  industry  is  limited  comparatively  in  its 
energies,  exports  of  produce  and  imports  of  fabrics  in  and  out  of 
his  dominions  contemptible  by  the  side  of  the  colossal  fortunes, 
and  mileage  of  tall  chimnevs,  the  tons  of  cotton,  the  argO:)ies  of 
gold  that  swell  the  ploutocratic  pride  of  Great  Britain.     But  that 

f powerful  country  neither  sees  the  causes  of  his  weakness,  nor,  still 
ess,  does  it  read  the  secret  of  his  power.*' 

Nor  could  it  mcognize  it  even  if  it  did;  how  can  it 
recognize  the  worth  of  what  is  really  based  upon  the 
Catholic  religion  ?     To  quote  again  the  l^ablet. 

"  In  the  persons  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  that  religion  established 
itself  in  Rome,  Its  head-qu  irters,  if  we  speak  of  the  Church  as  an 
army  or  a  polity,  were,  in  that  point  of  view,  instinctively  planted 
in  the  Imperial  City,  For  political  purposes,  would  the  statesmen 
of  this  land  and  time,  by  a  divine  intuition,  would  the  Catholic 
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reasouer  assert,  tho  bodj  wliicli  has  remained  there  and  been  ruled 
bj  unbroken  apostolic  succession,  found  in  the  capital  of  the  wtirld 
a  suitable  earthlj  home  ?  Not  onlj  its  own  proper  religious  swa/ 
over  the  consciences  of  its  subjects,  but  over  and  above  this,  tem- 
poral dominion,  and  even,  for  a  while,  world-wide  temporal  influ- 
ence, were  bestowed  on  the  Catholic  Church.  Power  was  given  it, 
not  certainlj  for  '  political  convenience,*  as  it  is  understood  to-daj, 
but  hy  the  free  hand  of  potentates  who  had  no  superior  to  fear  in 
tliis  world.  That  power  was  awarded,  not  from  religious  sentiment 
or  enthusiasm  (if  people  will  have  it  so)  alone,  but  from  an  instinct 
wliicli  actuated  those  potentates,  even  if  we  dcnj  to  thorn  the  more 
just  attribute  of  a  iaep  and  wise  political  foresight.  Territory  was 
given  to  the  patriarchs  whose  lot  had  fallen  in  Rome,  the  soil  which 
thej  had  saved  from  ruin  and  misery,  and  for  subjects  those  whom 
they  had  redeemed,  fed,  educated — whom  they  may  be  said  to  have 
<  made*  out  of  the  dust  and  ruins  of  the  collapsed  and  putrefying 
mass,  the  fallen  empire.  Christianity  called  together  the  poor,  the 
halt,  the  lame,  the  blind.  The  Catholic  Church  arose  among  such. 
It  infu'^ed  life  and  vigour.  It  made  healthy,  it  developed  new  and 
energetic  people  out  of  what  must  have  given,  at  first,  so  wretched 
a  promise.  It  made  heroes  out  of  them,  and  it  made  saints  and 
apostles,  such  as  Gregory  sent  to  make  free  and  happy  the  race  of 
those  children  whose  blue  eyes  and  suffering  expression  had  smiltou 
his  heart  with  compassion  in  tho  slave  market  of  Rome." 

But  all  this  is  forgotten,  with  the  vast  debt  which  Eng* 
land  owed  to  Rome  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  turned  into 
hatred  of  tho  religion  of  Rome.  And  to  the  minds  of  men 
prejudiced  by  this  feeling  the  weakness  of  Rome  is  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  despising  it,  and  the  disaflFection  of  many 
of  its  subjects  a  sufficient  ground  for  destroying  it. 

**  As  to  weakness,"  says  tho  Tablet^  **  let  us  ask  any  of  the  pro- 
sent  monarchs  and  emperors  of  Europe  or  the  East,  which  of  thorn 
has  a  title  so  old,  so  stable,  as  tho  successor  of  St.  Peter  and 
Gregory  ?  Other  empires  have  grown  up  under  their  feet,  and  if 
these  have  arisen  out  of  vigorous  races  of  men  with  life  compara- 
tively before  them,  they  sliould  remember  that  the  Popes  succeeded 
to  the  empire  such  as  it  remained,  while  the  ancestors  of  the  former 
lived  tattooed  in  the  forum.  The  weakness  of  the  Popes  has  grown 
from  the  revolt  of  the  nations  against  religion.  The  decay  of  their 
temporal  power  has  followed  very  naturally  on  those  unceasing 
efforts  made  by  the  once  faithful  courts  of  Europe  to  circumscribe 
their  authority,  and  by  every  possiMe  means  to  infuse  a  worldly 
spirit  into  those  who  exercised  it  in  their  names.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered.  at  that  the  Italian  people,  who  owe  everything  down  to  their 
very  existence,  as  nations,  to  the  Popes,  should  not  be  proof  against 
such  efforts  as  liave  been  thus  made  for  three  centuries,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  oppressions  and  miseries  caused  by  German  em- 
perors before  ?  Well  may  lovers  of  beautiful  Italy  lament  that  she 
was  not  stronger  or  less  fair.  She  has  been  the  prey  of  hungry 
foreigners,  and  iu  the  Popes  alone  has  been  her  refuge  in  the  hour 
of  oppression.  Weakness  has  been  induced,  and  the  development 
of  the  energies  of  the  Pontifical  States  hindered,  in  every  possible 
way,  from  without.  If  fruits  of  such  treatment  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  the  world's  history  is  it  astonishing  ?  Is  it  not  a  wonder 
that  the  Popedom  should  exist  after  the  traditionary  state  of  perse- 
cution which  it  has  suffered  ?" 

Considering  what  the  Holy  See  has  had  to  encounter, 
the  wonder  is  that  its  temporal  dominion  should  have 
endured  a  thousand  years.  We  have  seen  in  our  own 
days  how  its  soil  has  been  occupied  against  its  will  by  the 
troops  of  powerful  states,  and  how  its  subjects  have  been 
seduced  by  insidious  intrigues.  No  other  government 
could  have  endured  so  much  and  have  ruled  so  wisely  and 
so  well. 

Its  laws  and  institutions  are  in  many  respects  vastly 
superior  to  our  own;  and,  to  sum  up,  all  the  charges 
against  Rome  really  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  it 
is  the  government  of  the  Pope ;  and  they  all  originate  in 
hatred  of  the  Papacy,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  present  crisis  in  Italian  aflFairs  renders  it  a  matter  of 
the  highest  duty  on  our  part  to  use  every  effort  to  disabuse 
the^  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  real  condition  of 
social  affairs  at  Rome.  We  venture,  in  discharge  of  this 
sacred  obligation,  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
prolixity  and  unreasonable  detail ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
It  is  only  on  a  searching  detail  that  we  can  rely  for  accom- 
plishing our  object ;  and  we  have  to  regret  our  inability  to 
have  made  more  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  recent  and 
very  important  pamphlet  of  Sir  Winston  Barron,  a  most 
trustworthy  eye-witness  of  the  real  condition  of  aflFairs  iu 
the  Eternal  City, 
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ni'^HE  causes  which  worked  together  for  the  destractiou 
-L  of  the  civil  Empire  of  Rome,  have  rarely  been  fonml 
ill  league  before  or  siuce  that  Jestructiou  was  completed. 
Some  empires  have  died  from  the  decay  of  public  spirit ; 
others  from  corruptiou  of  morals  ;  others  from  the  decline, 
or  even  from  the  excess  of  military  virtue  ;  and  others  from 
an  original  vice  of  constitution :  but  almost  every  cause 
that  was  concerned  at  any  time  in  the  fall  of  an  empire, 
or  in  the  debasement  of  national  character,  had  to  do  with 
the  fall  of  ancient  Home.  And  yet,  without  any  partica- 
lar  reference  to  the  spiritual  supremacy,  in  virtue  of  which 
Rome  is  what  she  is,  it  will  be  true  to  say  that  the  tra- 
dition of  empire  has  never  left  her,  nor  has  the  character 
she  stamped  upon  her  provinces  been  ever  quite  effacod. 
The  captivity  of  Rome,  to  the  language  and  civilizatioa 
of  Greece,  fatally  justified  the  foreboding  of  Cato  the 
Censor:  and  the  empire  of  fashion,  it  was,  that  made 
possible  the  tyranny  of  the  Caesars.  Then  came  from 
Pontus  and  Alexandria  that  deluge  of  Eastern  corrup- 
tion, the  avenger  of  Mithridates  and  the  Ptolemies.  The 
Orontes  poured  himself  into  the  Tiber;  and  all  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  world  were  discharged  upon  Rome.  Still  the 
Roman  character  was  not  destroyed.  Its  natural  strength 
and  soundness  rejected  or  worked  off  much  of  the  poison. 
A  Roman  never  could  become  more  than  half  a  Greek. 
True,  he  might  speak  Greek  with  more  or  less  of  a  brogue, 
or  he  might  even  have  acquired  purity  of  accent  with 
a  finish  in  vice  at  Athens ;  but  he  never  could  equal  the 
frivolity,  meanness,  and  cunning  of  his  teachers,  however 
closely  he  might  imitate  them.  And  it  is  to  this  radical 
difference  of  constitution  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
character,  that  we  trace  the  different  fate  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Empires,  In  the  Greek  character,  finely 
organised  and  tempered  as  it  was,  the  moral  diseases 
incident  to  civilization,  found  little  or  no  resistancCp 
because   the   virtues  of  the  Greeks,  like  their  liberties. 
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were  artificial,  and  protected  by  purely  artificial  defen- 
ces and  restraints.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Greek  theories 
of  government  and  laws,  though  apparently  founded 
on  the  most  austere  virtue,  have  had  no  appreciable  influ- 
ence upon  modern  government  or  legislation.  The  code 
of  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  is  as  little  consulted  now,  for 
practical  purposes,  as  the  laws  of  the  Brehons;  while 
the  institutes  of  Justinian,  are  almost  as  much  the  law  of 
Europe,  at  the  present  day,  as  when  the  Praetor  sold 
incumbered  estates  under  the  spear,  and  Cicero  was  counsel 
in  an  action  **  Repetundarum'*  before  a  special  jury  of 
Roman  knights.  Rome,  through  neglect  or  respect, 
failed  to  impress  her  own  character  upon  the  Greeks. 
Emulating  their  refinement  and  their  vices,  she  did  not 
cai-e  to  alter  what  she  copied,  and  beyond  stripping  their 
temples  of  the  masterpieces  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  or 
levynig  occasional  contributions,  in  money  and  kind,  she 
treated  Greece  with  a  certain  tenderness ;  and  for  their  own 
misfortune,  the  Greeks  have  remained  Greeks  ever  since. 
The  action  of  Rome  upon  her  other  provinces,  was  differ- 
ent. Spain,  France,  Africa,  and  Britain,  became  so 
completely  Roman,  that  without  exterminating  the  race 
in  each  country,  you  could  not  change  its  character.  In 
Africa  and  Britain,  the  race  was  exterminated,  but  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the  Roman  population  absorbed 
the  succeeding  floods  of  Goth,  Hun,  Frank,  and  Lom- 
bard; converting  them  into  its  own  nourishment  and 
substance,  without  loss  of  religion  or  of  language.  In 
Italy,  as  might  be  expected,  the  sap  of  the  Roman 
character  was  raciest,  and  flowed  most  freely  from 
the  old  root  to  feed  its  numerous  saplings.  Far  other- 
wise was  it  with  Constantinople.  The  Greek  State  pre- 
tended to  govern  in  the  name  of  Rome,  but  the  chiefest 
title  to  goveni  was  vvan ting.  New  Rome  had  nothing 
Roman  in  it,  and,  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  instead  of 
throwing  out  fresh  shoots  at  every  stroke  of  the  knife, 
Btai^ved  and  pined  from  age  to  age,  and. from  year  to  year, 
until  it  withered  quite  away.  And  never  was  the  vitality 
of  the  Roman  character  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  very 
moment  which  witnessed  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Some 
of  the  Italian  republics  had  already  grown  to  the  dimensions 
of  empires;  Venice  was  as  great  as  Carthage,  and  Genoa 
was  tne  rival  of  Venice.  Tne  less  important  states  were 
prosperous  and  independent,  notwithstanding  constant  war 
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jiiid  revolution,  while  the  arts  thiit  had  never  ceased  to 
de^iCenenito  in  Greece  and  Constantinople,  advanced  in 
Italy  with  a  steady  and  wholesome  growth.  The  revival 
of  letters  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Italy,  had  been 
very  commonly  ascribed  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
which,  it  is  said,  unlocked  the  treasures  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  scattered  them  over  the  West.  The  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  Greek 
literature  most  probably  did  quicken  the  revival,  but  it 
had  long  been  in  progress,  however  gradual,  from  the 
mere  energy  and  reparative  strongth  of  the  Latin  mind. 
The  Romance  languages,  which  may  be  called  the  vulgar 
Latin  of  the  time,  were  hardly  more  diflFerent  in  character 
from  grammatical  Latin,  than  is  the  language  of  Chaucer 
from  that  of  Pope  or  Byron ;  while  the  grammatical  Latin 
itself  never  had,  and  never  has,  ceased  to  be  a  written,  and 
for  many  purposes,  a  spoken  language.  Purity  of  style  in 
Latin,  at  the  period  the  only  language  of  literature, 
had  been  for  many  years  as  much  studied  by  the  writer, 
as  grace,  spirit,  and  correctness  were  cultivated  by  the 
Artist  And  as  if  the  wars  and  seditions  of  the  foregoing 
ten  centuries  had  been  intended  to  labour  and  open  up  the 
Italian  mind,  it  was  just  about  the  period  of  the  revival 
that  Italy  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  and 
peace  she  had  known  since  long  before  the  days  of  Attila. 
**  For  it  is  not  doubtful,'*  says  Giuccardini,  ''that 
since  the  Roman  Empire,  weakened  principally  by  the 
corruption  of  the  old  Roman  morals,  began  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  to  fall  away  from  that  grandeur  to 
which  it  had  attained,  by  miracles  of  virtue  and  fortune ; 
never  had  Italy  enjoyed  such  prosperity,  or  known  so 
enviable  a  state  of  things,  as  that  in  which  she  securely 
reposed  about  the  year  of  salvation  1490,  and  for  some 
years  before  and  after.  For,  having  everywhere  settled 
into  profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  with  her  soil  culti- 
vated, not  less  in  the  most  mountainous  and  sterile  places, 
than  upon  the  plain,  and  in  her  most  fertile  regions ;  being 
subject,  moreover,  to  none  other  than  her  own  children ; 
not  only  did  she  abound  in  men  and  in  riches,  but 
adorned  as  she  was  by  the  magnificence  of  numerous 
princes,  by  the  splendour  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
cities,  and  by  the  supreme  chair  and  majesty  of  religion  ; 
she  flourished  in  the  number  of  her  eminent  politicians, 
as  well  as  in  genius  ennobled  by  every  science,  and  by  all 
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the  liberal  and  industrial  arts  ;  and  having  also  her  share  of 
military  glory,  according  to  notions  of  the  time ;  thus  richly 
endowed,  she  maintained  a  ^reat  name  and^  illustrious 
character  amongst  all  nations/*'^  It  was  at  this  period  of 
Italian  history  that  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr,  Harford's  Memoir,  was  born.  Without  too 
minute  an  assignment  of  dates,  this,  it  may  be  said,  was 
the  age  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Sannazaro,  Vida, 
and  others,  the  fame  of  any  one  of  whom  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  ^lory  of  a  country  and  of  an  age.  But  along 
with  accomphshed  politicians,  elegant  scholars,  and  great 
writers,  the  genius  of  Italy,  responsive  to  the  beauty  of  her 
sky,  of  her  soil,  and  of  her  faith,  inspired  a  family  of  artists, 
the  like  of  whom  the  world  had  not  yet  seen:  Raphael, 
Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Guido,  and  many  more,  the  glory 
of  Christianity,  the  last  boast  of  civilization,  but  the  more 
peculiar  pride  and  crown  of  Italy.  Nor  had  they,  according 
to  the  common  fate  of  genius,  to  struggle  with  poverty  and 
neglect.  Prince  vied  with  prince,  and  merchant  strove  with 
merchant,  to  discover  and  to  cherish  every  spark  of  genius 
in  literature  or  in  art ;  and  to  the  most  magnificent  prince  of 
them  all,  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  it  was  given,  to  foster  and 
develop  the  greatest  genius,  perhaps,  that  the  arts  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  have  ever  known. 


*  Perche  manifesto  ^,  che  dopo  rimperio  Romano,  indebolito 
principalmente  per  la  mutazione  de  gl*  antichi  costumi,  commincio 
gia  sono  piu  di  mille  anni,  di  qnella  grandezza  a  declinare  alia 
quale  con  maravlgliosa  virtd  e  fortuna  era  salito,  non  haveva  giam- 
mai  sentita  Italia  tanta  prosperity,  n^  provato  stato  tanto  desidera- 
bile,  quanto  era  quelle  nel  quale  sicuramente  si  riposava,  Tanno 
della  salute  Christiana  mcocclxxxx  e  gli  anni  che  a  quelle,  e  prima 
e  poi  furono  congiunti.  Perche  riJotta  tutta,  in  somma  pace  e  tran- 
quillitai,  cultivata  non  meno  ne'  luoghi  piu  montuosi,  e  piu  sterili,  che 
nelle  pianure,  e  regioni  sue  piu  fertili,  ne  sottoposto  ad  altro  impe- 
rio  che  di  suoi  medesimi,  non  solo  era  abondantissima,  d'habitatori  e 
di  richezze,  ma  illustrata  sommamente  d  alia  magnificentia  di  molti 
priticipi,  d'allo  splendore  di  molte  nobilissime  e  bellissime  citUi,  dalla, 
sedia,  e  dalla  maestd  della  religione,  fioriva  d'huomiui  prestantissimi 
neir  amministratione  della  cose  pubbliche,  e  d*ingegni  molto  nobile 
in  tutte  le  scientie  et  in  qualunque  arte  preclara  et  industriosa  *> 
n^  priva  secondo  Tuso  di  quella  et^,  di  gloria  militare,  et  ornatissima 
di  tante  doti,  oppresso  a  tutte  le  natione  fama  chiarissima 
ritineva. — Hist.  D*Ic  Lib.  I. 
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Mr.  Harford  has  undertaken  to  write  the  life  of  Michael 
Angclo,  but  not  in  a  genial  or  an  understanding  spirit    It 
is  not  to  bo  looked  for,  that  a  Protestant,  however  liberal, 
should  write  as  a  Catholic ;  but  it  does  so  happen,  that 
men  of  large  and  well  stored  minds  are  sufficient  judges  of 
cause  and  effect,  to  estimate  with  some  de/jree  of  fainiess, 
the  social  and  political  influences  of  a  religion  and  of  its 
professors  upon  a  given  age.    They  feel  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  drag  in  religion  by  the  hair,  as  the  French 
would  say,  upon  all  occasions,  or  to  harp  upon  one  string 
in  and  out  of  tune.    If  by  a  vice  of  early  education,  an 
expression  not  of  the  highest  breeding  should  escape  them, 
it  is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  and  for  want  of  advertence; 
but  they  never  condescend  to  the  habitual  use  of  strong 
language  or  of  nicknames  from  the  "  Morning  Advertiser," 
And  where,  as  often  happens  in  England,  a  man  of  taste 
and  learning  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  a  particular 
period,  life,  or  art,  the  study  seldom  fails  to  make  him 
cautious,  forbearing,  and  discriminative.     This  is  nothing 
more  than  natural,  for  should  feeling  and  taste  carry  you 
to  the  study  of  one  epoch  or  of  one  art,  you  will  endeavour 
to  appreciate  with  exactness  the  influences  which  affected 
the  epoch  or  the  art.     The  real  student  will  not  go  to  uni- 
versal biographies  or  historical  dictionaries.     Still  less  will 
he  take  his  opinions  upon  trust  from  those  who  cannot 
account  for  them,  but  he  will  be  just  and  even  generous  in 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  complete^ 
ness  of  his  studies.     Happily  we  are  not  without  evidence 
of  this  in  the  Protestant  literature  of  the  day,     Roscoe, 
Maitland,  Miss  Strickland,  and  Helps,  are  of  the  class  just 
alluded  to,  nor  can  any  man  deny  that  they  endeavour^  at 
all  events,  to  collect  the  right  evidence  and  to  judge  fairly 
by  it.     This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  witn  Mr.  Har* 
ford,  and  it  is  the  less  a  mattei  of  regret,  because  his  pre^ 
judices  have  not  spoiled  a  style  that  has  anything  very 
attractive  in  itself.     While  professing  a  great  admiration 
for  art  and  for  Michael  Angelo,  Mr.  Harford  seems  quite 
unable  to  feel,  or  even  to  understand  the  influences  from 
which  art  and  Michael  Angelo  derived  their  inspiration. 
He  makes  everything  a  question  of  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, claiming,  of  course,  all  that  is  good  for  the  one,  and 
ascribing  everything  vicious  to  the  other.     The  book  itself 
appears  to  be  written  far  less  as  a  biography  of  Michael 
Angelo,  than  in  support  of  the  author's  tlieory,  that  ihe 
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revival  was  the  parent  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  all  the 
great  men  concerned  in  the  revival  were  Protestants,  more 
or  less.  Accordingly,  the  narrative  is  broken  by  detached 
notices  of  Savonarola,  which  have  the  least  possible  connec- 
tion with  Michael  Angelo  or  his  art.  Mr.  Harford^s,  like 
many  other  theories,  is  quite  susceptible  of  ingenious, 
if  not  of  conclusive  demonstration,  in  truth,  it  is  one 
which  would  be  accepted  without  challenge  by  many 
Catholics,  who  in  this  matter,  as  in  some  others,  exemplify 
that  meeting  of  extremes,  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  against  their  theories.  Ihe  Abb6  Gaume,  for 
instance,  in  his  horror  of  classic  paganism,  does  not  hesitate 
to  trace  the  Reformation  to  the  extravagance  of  the  revi- 
val ;  and  many  of  the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  his 
theory,  do  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  its  support  in  the 
first  instance.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Harford  had  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  write  an  argument  in  proof  of  his 
theory,  no  reader  would  have  reason  to  complain  ;  but  it 
is  infinitely  disappointing  to  find  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo 
converted  into  a  text  for  a  quasi  polemical  treatise,  it  is  a 
violation  of  that  literary  neutrality  which  has  of  late  years 
been  so  gracefully  acknowledged,  to  invade  and  occupy  the 
quiet  teiTitory  of  art  with  religious  controversy.  If  any  one 
ever  pretended  that  the  Reformation,  which  certainly  made 
its  chief  conquests  during  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo,  had 
uny  influence  one  way  or  the  other  upon  art  or  its  history  in 
Italy ;  or  had  it  ever  been  maintained  that  ^'  Romish  cor- 
ruption*' delayed  or  obstructed  the  revival  of  art  or  litera- 
ture in  Italy,  the  corruption  of  Rome  would  have  a  distinct 
application  to  the  history  of  art  ;  but  it  has  never  been 
alleged  that  such  was  the  case:  and  even  those  who  treat 
the  Roman  faith  as  sensual,  and  as  too  frequent  in  its 
appeals  to  feeling  and  imagination,  are  forward  to  admit  that 
its  influence  upon  the  liberal  arts  has  been  vivifying  and 
inspiring.  This,  in  itself  and  apart  from  higher  interests 
than  those  of  art  or  letters,  is  but  small  praise,  and  yet  it 
should  not  be  left  out  by  tne  philosophic  historian  of  art. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Roman  Church  influenced, 
in  a  large  degree,  the  formation  of  the  Romance  languages 
by  her  resolute  adherence  not  merely  to  the  Latin  Liturgy, 
but  by  her  preservf^tion  of  grammatical  Latin,  as  the  uni- 
versal  language  of  the  clergy  in  the  nations  of  her 
communion  tor  the  purpose  of  correspondence  whether 
written  or  oral?     Is  it  disputed  that  the  general  use 
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of  Latin,  such  as  the  Latin  was,  in  the  schools  and 
amongst  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only  facilitated 
the  revival,  but  made  it  possible?  Does  any  one  who 
knows  anything  deny  that  the  writings  of  Bernard,  Anselm« 
a  Kempis,  Gerson,  Thaulerus,  Martin  of  Tours,  Scotus, 
Bede,  Jerome,  and  the  whole  race  of  schoolmen  and 
ascetics,  by  making  the  use  of  Latin,  familiar,  universal, 
and  indispensable  amongst  the  learned,  kept  the  way  open 
for  the  revival :  and  that  by  their  vigorous  discussion 
of  purely  intellectual  question  they  held  the  mind  of 
Europe  awake,  active,  and  prepared  ?  From  the  time  of 
Whately,  at  all  events,  no  one  has  ventured  to  ques* 
tion  the  correct  appreciation  by  Rome  of  the  Aristote-* 
lian  logic,  which  she  alone  revived,  which  she  alone  never 
gave  up,  and  beyond  which  no  single  step  has  been  made 
in  the  science  of  logic,  since  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
Whatever  may  be  said  now  by  controversialists  regarding 
the  use  of  Latin  in  the  Liturgy,  the  event  has  shown  that 
its  maintenance  by  the  Church,  not  as  its  Liturgy  merely. 
but  as  its  lani^uage  was  of  the  highest  policy.  ^  Again,  the 
adoption  by  the  Church,  of  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and  its 
incorporation  with  the  decretals  into  one  body  of  civil  law, 
gave  to  the  Latin  and  German  nations  an  unity  an  uni* 
formity,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  Latinity,  which  prepared  them 
still  farther  for  the  revival,  the  entire  credit  of  which,  if 
they  could  contrive  it,  writers  of  Mr.  Harford's  stamp 
would  appropriate  for  their  favourites.  No  doubt  it  may 
appear  at  first,  to  some,  that  it  would  have  been  a  simpler 
and  more  rational  plan  for  the  Church  to  have  given  to 
her  converts,  a  Liturgy  in  German,  Dansk,  Lombard, 
Ostrogothic,  or  Saxon,  according  as  barbarians  of  those 
languages  overran  the  empire.  Oftentimes,  however,  as 
Lord  Coke  says,  *' Compendia  sunt  dispendia,  et 
melius  est  petere  fontes  quam  sectari  rivulos.*'  Supposin|t 
it  possible  for  the  Church  to  have  done  what  has  been 
required  of  her,  supposing  that  the  Latin  Church,  instead 
of  drawing  the  converts  into  her  own  body  and  her  own 
speech,  had  given  them  vernacular  bibles,  and  veniacular 
Liturgies,  with  priests  and  bishops  of  their  own  tongue 
merely ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  how  small  a 
portion  of  Latin  would  have  entered  into  the  compo- 
sition of  modern  languages,  and  how  completely  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  would  have  been  extinguished  in 
Europe.    Indeed,  tliis  is  hardly  matter  of  calculation  | 
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for  we    have    it   upon   good    authority,   that  iu   Saxon 
En<?land,    owing    to    the    interruption  of   her  relations 
with  Rome,  and  the  dispersion  of  her  rehgious  commu- 
nities  by  the    Danish  invasion,  the   clergy  had  become 
so   ignorant    as    to    be    unable  to    construe    the  canon 
of  the  mass.     If  then  we  suppose  the  Latin  language  to 
have  fallen  into  absolute  disuse  all  over  Europe,  it  is  plain 
that  nothing  like  the  revival  could  have  taken  place,  inas- 
much as  Latin  would  now  be  as  little  known  amongst  us 
as  the  ancient  Etruscan.     These  are  considerations  that 
would  not  fail  to  occur  to  the  philosophical  historian  of 
the  period,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  general 
influence  of  Catholicity  upon  civilization ;  provided  always 
h6  were  to  deal  with  tlie  matter  as  an  inquirer,  and  not  as 
a  theorist.     Still,  if  the  revival  had  met  with  opposition 
from  the  Church  or  Court  of  Rome,  or  had  it  been  only 
grudgingly  supported  by  them,  or  had  it  been  carried  for- 
ward by  the  Reformers  in  opposition  to  discouragement 
from  Rome,  the  circumstance  would  have  been  very  legi- 
timate  matter  for  comment   by  any   one   professing   to 
estimate    the    influences    under   which    the    revival,    of 
which    Michael    Angelo    is    so    conspicuous   a    feature, 
took    place.      But    if,   on    the    other  hand,  the   revival 
met  with  an  encouragement  equally  munificent,  and  en- 
lightened from    the   Church  and    court  of  Rome,   if  it 
owed  to  Rome  its  principal  fosterage,  and  derived  its  chief 
impulse  and  inspiration  from  the  same  source,  the  circum- 
stance is  one  which  ought  to  be  noted  ;  and  it  certainly 
does  not  appear  what  immediate  or  even  remote  connec- 
tion the  alleged  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  the  suspected 
inclinations    of    this   or  that  distinguished  man    to    the 
reformed  doctrines,  could  have  with  the  history  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Again,  if  it  be  found  that  the  failure  of  the  Refor- 
mation was   most  complete  in  Italy,  where   the  revival 
prevailed,  or  in   Spain,  where    civilization  was  farthest 
advanced,  while  the  conquests  of  the  Reformation  were 
confined  to  districts  of  semi-barbarous   Prance,  and  of 
more   than   semi-barbarous  Germany  and  England,  the 
fact  is  certainly  noteworthy,  as  a  curious  phenomenon  if 
nothing  more.     A  still  more  singular  circumstance  is  it, 
that  as  soon  as  the  revival,  whicn  had  been  shut  out  or 
interrupted  by  the    Reformation,  was  extended    to   any 
country,  the  Reformation   ceased  to  advance,  and  inost 
commonly  lost  ground.      Nothing  of  all  this,  it  miffht 
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be  Sciid,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  a  life  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Neither  ought  it,  in  our  opinion ;  and  we  have 
referred  to  it  merely  as  showing  how  unfair  it  is  to 
import  into  a  neutral  subject  inatters  of  controversy  to 
which  these  circumstances  furnish  at  least  a  prima  facie 
answer.  It  is  of  course  an  easy  expedient  to  abuse  the 
Jesuits,  and  to  quote  Pascal  against  thorn  as  a  Catholic 
authority,  if  there  be  any  occasion  to  refer  to  them  at  all 
in  connection  with  Michael  Angelo ;  but  the  fact  remains 
undisputed 9  that  the  continuation  of  the  revival  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Jesuits,  and  that  wherever  their  elegant  scho- 
larship made  its  appearance  the  Reformation  disappeared  or 
stopped  short.  Still  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  must  bo 
made  to  do  service  as  a  text  for  homilies  upon  the  corruption 
of  Rome  and  justification  by  faith  alone.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, that  those  matters  have  found  their  way  into  the  life 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  the  best 
we  can  with  them,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  with  or 
without  reference  to  Michael  Angelo  Mr,  Harford's  state- 
ments are  tolerably  accurate.  It  does  not  apixiar  that 
they  are,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  what 
he  says  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  true  by  writers  of  hia 
class.  The  relaxation  of  discipline  for^  instance,  which 
prevailed  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  which 
the  Council  of  Constance  had  already  applied  a  remedy, 
is  assumed  without  hesitation  to  have  been  one  of  Uie 
causes  of  the  schism;  and  the  revival,  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  took  so  great  a  part,  is  said  in  open  defiance  of 
all  fact  and  truth  to  be  another.  Then  it  is  tacitly 
assumed  that  the  coiTuption  of  morals  and  decay  of  i-en- 
gious  fervour,  which  to  a  certain  and  too  great  extent  did 
l^revail  at  the  time,  were  properly  chargeable  upon  the 
Church  alone,  and  not  in  fair  proportion  upon  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  the  period.  Some  of  Mr.  Har- 
ford's assertions  in  these  particulars  are  nakedly  and 
absolutely  false,  and  others  extremely  doubtful  at  best. 
To  do  Mr.  Harford  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  Catho- 
lics themselves  have  been  drilled  into  the  belief  that 
the  Reformation  did  originate  in  corruptions  and  abuses, 
that  had  reached  their  height  about  the  time  of  Luther. 
It  would  require,  however,  a  not  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  know  that 
there  had  existed  corruptions  and  abuses  of  at  least  as  for- 
midable a  character  at  other  periods ;  and  that  more  than 
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one  of  the  fathers,  includhig  St.  Bernard,  the  last  of  them, 
has  drawn  pictures  of  the  state  of  things  existing  in  their 
time,  which  disclose  corruption  and  abuses  as  grave  and 
as  universal  at  least,  as  any  that  were  denounced  by  Savo- 
narola. But  those  very  declarations  by  the  fathers,  and 
the  constantly  recurring  decrees  of  councils,  what  are  they 
but  the  standing  protest  of  the  Church  against  the  abuses 
for  which  it  is  sought  to  make  her  exclusively  responsible, 
and  which  so  far  from  having  provoked  a  schism,  like  the 
Reformation,  most  commonly  resulted  in  some  great 
reparative  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  Church,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Dominic  or  a  Francis,  and  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  those  religious  orders,  each  one  of  whom  appeared 
in  the  fitting  season  to  rebuke  and  to  reform  some  particu- 
lar vice  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  people  ? 

The  fallacy  of  reasoners,  such  as  Mr.  Harford,  lies 
principally  in  the  assumption  that  every  abuse  which 
at  any  time  was  in  [  the  Church,  was  therefore  of 
the  Church,  and  formed  part  of  its  constitution.  The 
Reformation,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Harford,  so 
far  as  it  operated,  was  a  change  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  made  necessary  and  inevitable  by 
what  had  come  to  be  a  vice  of  its  nature.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  apparent  warrant  in  history  for  such  a 
doctrine,  it  really  cannot  be  made  to  appear,  that  the 
admitted  abuses  prevailing  throughout  the  Church  at  the 
time,  were  in  any  measure  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
even  treating  that  event  as  a  judgment  and  a  visitation  of 
Providence.  The  fact  is,  that  from  within  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  heresy  succeeded  heresy 
in  the  Church,  as  unaccountably  to  human  wisdom,  or 
calculation,  as  certain  weeds  affect  the  cornfield,  and 
others  the   plantation,  although   they  certainly  have  no 

term,  either  in  the  corn  or  in  the  tree.  Accordingly,  we 
nd  that  some  heresies  have  a  far  greater  measure  of  suc- 
cess than  others,  because  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
were  favourable  to  their  propagation,  and  thus  it  becomes 
easy  to  account  for  the  spreaa  of  Protestantism,  without 
in  any  degree  referring  either  its  origin  or  its  progress  to 
the  abuses  and  corruption  of  the  time.  Accoraing  to  the 
constant  analogy  of  every  age  of  the  Church,  had  the 
utmost  purity  and  even  severity  of  morals  prevailed,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  heresy  of  some  kind  or  another 
would  have  made  its  appeai*ance  all  the  same.    In  former 
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centuries  the  heresy  had  worked  sometimes  in  the  green 
wood  iind  sometimes  in  the  dry.  Sometimes  it  had  been 
favoured  by  princes  and  armies,  and  men  of  worth  and 
learning.  It  had  been  variously  originated  by  men  of 
austere,  and  by  men  of  dissohite  lives.  It  had  sometimes 
affected  impossible  sternness  of  morals,  and  at  other  times 
extreme  dissoluteness.  Its  success  varied  with  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times,  and  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
reappeared,  just  as  might  a  comet,  or  any  other  recumng 
phenomenon,  it  met  with  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, not  in  the  corruption  of  morals,  but  in  the 
political  constitution  of  Europe,  and  in  the  iiewly  dis- 
covered art  of  printing,  which  facilitated  communion  of 
thought  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  former  age,  and 
would  have  favoured  the  spread  of  any  other  novelty, 
exactly  as  it  propagated  those  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
What  we  have  sketched  in  the  merest  outline  are  the 
well  known  views  of  Balmez ;  and  their  development  by 
him  is  certainly  one  of  the  largest  inductions,  and  closest 
pieces  of  reasoning,  to  be  met  with  in  modern  literature. 
But,  after  all,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  life  of  Michael 
Angelo?  Nothing  under  heaven.  Mr.  Harford,  how- 
ever would  have  it  so.  ^  The  connexion  seems  to  exist 
in  his  mind  only,  and  it  is  with  his  book  wa  are  con- 
cerned. The  life  of  Michael  Angelo  is  quite  another 
thing.  However  we  were  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  our  views  as  to  the  origin  and  vital  princi- 
ple of  the  great  revival  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
many  and  such  conflicting  theories.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  liis 
essay  upon  Machiavelli,  ascribes  it  to  the  fertilizing  influ- 
ence of  the  barbarian  invasions,  which,  by  a  familiar 
illustration,  he  likens  to  the  beneficent  overflow  of  a  river 
in  the  season.  M.  Guizot  appears  to  treat  it  as  the  early  stage 
of  what  he  considers  the  great  insuiTectionary  movement 
of  the  human  intellect,  comnionly  called  the  Reformation, 
and  to  which  he  impliedly  hnks  on  the  modern  philosophy 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  Abbe  Gaume  ascribes  it 
to  the  spirit  of  paganism  merely,  and  traces  to  that  spirit 
and  to  that  time  all  the  evils,  social  and  religious,  of  the 
days  we  live  in.  But  to  us  it  seems  that  the  revival  was 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  oflect  of  the  Great  Roman 
mind,  infused  more  especially  into  the  Latin  nations,  and 
residing  in  Italy  as  in  its  heart  and  centre.  We  hold,  it 
was  not  without  a  special  providence  that  the  revival  wub 
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favoured  and  made  possible  by  the  preservation  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature,  through  the  resolute  will 
and  action  of  the  Roman  Church.  And  lastly,  arguing 
from  the  fact  that  wherever  the  revival  preceded  the  Refor- 
mation, the  latter  never  penetrated,  and  that  where  it 
followed  the  Reformation,  the  latter,  unless  already  com- 
plete, was  either  driven  back  or  arrested,  we  hold  that 
so  far  from  having  assisted  the  spread  of  Protestantism, 
it  was  the  antidote  furnished  with  the  bane,  and  was  the 
visible  preservative  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  the 
schism  with  which  it  was  cotemporaneous.  Michael  Augelo 
was  born  before  Italy  had  attained  to  that  pitch  of 
grandeur  described  by  Giucciardini,  and  he  lived  through 
what  is  called  the  Augustan  period  of  her  modern 
histoiy.  If  his  works  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  art, 
he  was  himself  the  creation  of  the  time,  the  country, 
and  the  faith,  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  the  crimes, 
real  or  imputed,  of  the  Borgias,  the  ambition  of 
Julius,  the  indolence  of  Leo,  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  the 
burning  of  Savonarola,  the  execution  of  Servetus,  the 
protest  at  Spires,  and  the  organization  of  the  Jesuits, 
have  really  no  more  connection  with  the  history  of  Michael 
Angelo  or  the  inspiration  of  his  art,  than  they  have  with 
the  feathered  pictures  of  the  Mexicans  or  the  Gobelin 
tapestries.  Protestantism  claims  to  have  done  many  wiso 
and  beneficent  things,  but  it  does  not  pretend  to 
have  inspired  a  single  artist,  much  less  to  have  created  a 
school  of  art ;  and  why  therefore  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Church  in  this  respect,  unless  we 
can  transport  the  birthplace  of  Michael  Angelo  to  a  Pro- 
testant country,  and  show  that  his  fancy  was  trained,  and 
his  genius  fed  by  Protestant  influence,  and  a  Protestant 
spirit?  Let  it  at  least  be  shown  that  he  and  his  brethren 
were  courted  by  reformed  princes  and  bishops ;  but  if  their 
best  patrons  were  popes  and  cardinals,  while  their  best 
inspirations  were  drawn  from  the  mysteries  of  Christi- 
anity, and  consecrated  to  the  adornment  of  her  churches, 
we  may  assume  without  much  boldness,  that  they  were 
average  good  Catholics,  and  that  the  architect  of  St. 
Peter's  was  not  the  worst  amongst  them. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  that  the  two  volumes  before  us 
do  not  include  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  that  a  tolerable 
biography  of  the  prince  of  artists  might  not  be  compiled 
out  of  them.    Mr.  Harford  has,  we  believe,  a  real  admira- 
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tioii  for  the  great  man  whose  life  he  professes  to  write ; 
he  appears  to  have  informed  himself  respectably  upon 
the  subject,  and  not  to  be  altogether  deficient  iu 
taste  and  judgment  in  matters  of  art.  The  thing  to 
be  regretted  is,  that  they  have  failed  to  soften  his  tem- 
per, or  open  it  in  the  least  to  the  influences  that  create 
a  brotherhood  amongst  the  students  of  art. 

Ingenuas  didicisso  fideliter  artea 


Emollit  mores,  ncc  sinit  esse  feros. 

Whether  Mr.  Harford  has  arrived  or  not  at  a  true 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  any  of  the  arts  m  which 
Michael  Angelo  excelled,  we  do  not  of  ourselves  presume 
to  say,  but  if  we  adopt  the  test  of  gentleness  or  good 
humour,  it  seems  more  than  doubtfuT.  Possibly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  temper  of  Mrs.  Todgers  may  ^  have  been 
soured  by  the  insatiable  appetite  of  her  commercial  boarders 
for  gravy,  so  in  like  manner,  the  naturally  quiet  temper 
of  Mr.  Harford  may  have  suffered,  in  the  attenipt 
to  satisfy  the  lower  intellectual  appetites  of  the  English 
public,  which  are  ever  athirst  for  that  wretched  filling 
stuff  about  Romish  corruptions.  But  let  him  spice  them 
as  strongly  as  he  might,  Mr.  Harford  ought  to  have  seen 
that  his  liquids  were  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his 
solids;  and  his  sack  intolerably  plentiful  as  compared 
with  the  halfpenny  worth  of  bread.  Not  to  speak  of 
Duppa,  or  other  regular  biographers  of  Michael  Angelo, 
one  has^  more  satisfaction  from  the  notices  in  the 
Biographic  Universelle,  or  from  Chalmer's  Dictionary, 
than  from  the  bulky  volumes  of  Mr.  Harford,  with  its 
disjointed  narrative,  and  ill-natured  commentary.  Sym- 
metry of  shape,  and  harmony  of  parts,  are  as  essential  a 
quality  of  good  writing  as  of  good  painting,  and  a  book 
ought  to  hold  together  no  less  than  a  building.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  much  interesting  matter  in  the  voiumes  before 
us,  especially  with  regard  to  the  correspondence  and  poetry 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  author  has  himself  translated 
one  or  two  of  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets,  nor  are  the 
translations  by  any  means  deficient  in  truth  or  spirit. 
But  again,  this  part  of  the  book  is  spoiled  by  Mr.  Har- 
ford's unfortunate  craze  about  the  Protestantism  which  he 
asserts  for  every  one  who  attracts  his  admiration.  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  were  not  the  book  open  to  iuspeo 
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tion,  that.  Mr.  Harford  claims  Michael  Angelo  for  a 
Protestant,  or  something  as  good,  on  the  ground  that 
there  are  sonnets  of  his  without  an  alhision  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  to  what,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  are  called 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Rome.  On  this  principle,  the 
author  of  the  **  Tantum  Ergo,*'  or  of  the  **  O  Dens  ego 
amo  te,'*  might  be  challenged  as  Protestants,  and  ^^t  we 
believe  that  even  Mr.  Harford  would  not  ask  to  question 
their  orthodoxy  if  he  only  knew  their  names.  There  are 
undoubtedly  in  Mr.  Harford's  volumes,  materials  for  a 

Sfood  book,  and  more  information  is  to  be  derived  from 
lis  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  than  from  any  preceding 
biogi'aphy.  Several  of  the  chapters  are  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  if  made  to  hang  together,  would  be 
more  interesting  still.  The  chapters  upon  the  frescoes 
of  the  Sistine  ceiling,  upon  the  painting  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, upon  the  tomb  of  Julius  H.,  upon  the  old  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  upon  Michael  Angelo's  share  in  the 
construction  of  the  new,  are  such  as  one  has  pleasure  in 
reading;  and  although  Michael  Angelo  was  always  known 
to  have  had  a  cultivated  mind,  as  well  as  some  taste  and 
skill  in  poetry,  that  part  of  his  acquirements  has  never 
hitherto  been  so  prominently  before  the  English  public  as  in 
Mr.  Harford's  book.  The  way  in  which  sculpture  and  let- 
ters disputed  possession  of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  boyhood, 
remind  one  of  Lucian's  dream  ;  but  although  in  this  hitter 
instance,  the  honour  of  the  day  remained  with  art  per- 
sonified by  sculpture,  literature  had  still  a  large  place  in 
the  affection's  and  pursuits  of  the  artist.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  author  does  justice  to  the  noble 
character  of  Michael  Angelo  in  morals  and  religion. 
His  temperance,  modesty,  independence,  generosity,  and 
piety,  have  been  the  theme  of  universal  praise ;  and  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  the  characteristics  of  his  style, 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  dignity,  were  also  the  character- 
istics of  his  life. 
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AuT.  IV.— ^TVtg  Catholic  in  the  Workhouse.  Bj  Charles  A.  Rassell, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Loudou :  Catholic  Publishing  aud 
Bookselling  Company,  18j9. 

IT  is  now  somewhere  about  a  year  since  we  endeavoured 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  religious 
disabilities  of  Catholics  in  prisons  and  other  similar  estab- 
lishments. We  are  happy  in  believing  that  the  attempt 
was  not  altogether  without  its  fruit.  Very  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  the  July  Number  of  the  Dublin  Review, 
in  the  last  year,  a  Deputation  of  Catholic  noblemen  ancl 
other  gentlemen  was  honoured  by  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Walpole,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department ;  and  at  that  interview  the  grievances  felt  by 
Catholics,  both  in  prisons  and  workhouses,  were  fully 
stated  and  patiently  heard.  Mr.  Walpole,  on  that  occa* 
sion,  alluded  to  the  Article  on  the  subject,  which  had  then 
just  appeared  in  the  current  Number  of  this  Periodical, 
so  that  we  may  hope  that  Article  was  not  without  its 
effect  in  supplying  him  with  the  materials  of  his  judgment 
upon  the  question.  Before  resuming  the  argument  of  that 
paper,  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  that  we  should 
occupy  the  reader's  kind  attention  for  a  few  moments  iu 
summing  up  the  history  of  the  question  for  the  last  year, 
or,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  that  we  should  **  report  pro- 
gress.'* 

The  result  of  the  Deputation  was  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  '^  to  give  his  earnest  attention  to 
the  subject,'*  accompanied  by  a  request  that  he  might  be 
furnished  with  a  written  statement,  both  of  the  grievances 
alleged,  and  of  the  measures  by  which  it  was  thought  that 
they  might  be  removed.  Accordingly,  a  Committee  was 
nominated  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  putting  into 
shape  the  materials  of  an  official  decision.  This  memo- 
rial comprised  the  subject  of  Workhouses  as  well  as 
Prisons,  and  we  are  able  to  state  accurately  the  course 
pursued  in  it,  and  the  points  to  which  it  was  directed.  It 
was  determined  to  adopt  no  reserve  in  asking  for  a  redress 
of  the  grievances,  and  wo  may  add  that,  had  the  prayer  of 
the  memorialists  been  granted,  the  fullest  relief  to  Catho- 
lics in  prisons  and  workhouses  would  have  been  the  coa* 
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sequence.     The  claims  insisted  upon  were  the  follow- 
ing :— 

PRISONS. 

1.  A  correct  registration  of  prisoners,   according  to  their  reli-> 
gious  profession. 

2.  Free  access  for  the  priest  to  this  register. 

3.  Free  access  for  the  priest  to  all  Catholics  registered  as  such. 

4.  Strict  limitation  of  the  services  of  the  Protestant  chaplain  to 
the  memhers  of  his  own  persuasion. 

5.  No  hooks  to  be  circulated  among  Catholic  prisoners  without 
the  consent  of  the  priest. 

6.  A  chapel,  or  proper  room  to  be  provided,  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  separate  worship  aad  instruction. 

7.  Salaried  Catholic  chaplains  and  Schoolmasteri  in  all  prisons 
where  the  average  number  of  Catholic  prisoners  exceeds  fiftj. 

WORKHOUSES. 
The  same  as  for  Prisons,  with  a  further  and  distinct  provision  for 
Workhouse  Schools. 

This  memorial  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office, 
and  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  (explained  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  business  during  the  recess,)  courteously  acknow- 
ledged. '^  Upon  the  return  of  the  Ministers  to  London, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  would  undertake  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  report  their  judgment.'*  However,  **  the  har- 
vest passed,  and  the  summer  ended,'*  but  reply  there 
was  none.  The  autumn  came,  and  the  winter,  and  with 
the  winter  came  also  Mr.  Walpole's  resignation,  and  Mr. 
Sotheron  Estcomt's  succession  to  his  place  and  duties. 
But  still,  reply  there  was  none.  Meanwhile  the  question 
was  taken  up  in  other  quarters,  and  with  what  zeal  and 
promise  we  snail  presently  see. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  it  must 
be  added  that  certain  small  concessions  to  our  claims  were, 
in  the  meantime,  made  through  private  instructions  sent 
to  the  Government  Prisons.  The  effect  of  those 
instructions  has  been  to  amend  the  actual  system  in  the 
following  particulars.  1.  Greater  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  access  of  the  visiting  Priest  to  such  of  the 
Catholic  prisoners  as  have  once  requested  to  see  him. 
The  names  of  such  prisoners  are  now  entered  upon  a  list 
which  is  kept  for  the  inspection  of  the  priest,  and  those 
whom  he  has  once  seen  he  can  visit  as  often  as  he  i>leases. 
8»  Greater  care  is  now  taken  to  inform  all  the  prisouem 
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that  they  can  see,  on  request,  a  **  minister  of  their  own 
denomination,'*  and  althonj^h  this  phraseology  is  not 
always  intelligible  to  Catholics,  yet  such  a  provision  is  at 
any  rate  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  effect  of  these 
instructions  in  improving  the  personal  relations  of  the 
priest  with  the  prison  authorities,  and  impressing  him  with 
a  greater  idea  of  liberty  has,  we  are  informed,  been  even 
inore  valuable  than  any  positive  advantage  in  the  regula- 
tions themselves. 

If  these  slight,  though  no  doubt  well  intended,  improve- 
ments be  compared  with  the  list  of  '*  gravamina/*  or 
'*  desiderata/'  stated  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  memo- 
rial to  the  Home  Office,  it  will  be  seen  how  very  little  has 
as  yet  been  'done  towards  putting  matters  upon  a  better 
footing.  The  grand  grievance  of  all,  the  limitation  of  the 
priest's  visits  to  the  comparatively  small  section  of  pri- 
soners who  express  a  desire  for  them,  remains  unredressed. 
The  influence  of  the  Protestant  chaplain,  again,  is  still 
left  in  its  full  operation  upon  the  Catholic  pri8onei*s. 
WhUe  the  priest  is  debarred  from  visiting  more  than 
a  fourth  of  those  prisoners  who  are  the  members  of  his 
flock,  and  the  subjects  of  his  care,  the  Protestant  chaplain 
has  unrestricted  access  to  all  aliice.  He  can  supply  them 
with  or  deprive  them  of  books^  he  can  ply  them  with  ai*gUr 
ments. 

But  we  proceed  with  our  historical  summary.  Thig 
year,  as  we  understand,  the  Visiting  Priest  of  Pentonville 
made  personal  application  to  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron 
Estcourt,  for  leave  to  give  communion  at  Easter  to  all 
the  Catholic  prisoners,  registered  as  such.  The  request 
was  promptly  and  peremptorily  refused.  Meanwhile  the 
subject  has  been  warmly  taken ^  up  both  by  the  ecclesiasr 
tical  authorities  and  by  many  influential  members  of  the 
laity.  Meetings  have  been  held  under  episcopal  sanction, 
in  various  districts  of  the  metropolis ;  a  deputation  has 
waited  upon  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  and  received  an  en* 
couraging  answer ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  uncontrar 
dieted  statements,  extensively  made  during  the  late 
General  Election,  Her  Majesty's  Goveniment*  are  at 
length  setting  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  confront 
the  question,  and  are  actually  preparing  measures  towards 
the  legislative  redress  of  these  manifold  and  most  intolera^ 
ble  grievances. 

*  This  was  written  before  the  recent  change. 
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The  present,  then,  wonld  seem  a  favoumble  opportunity 
for  adding  to  the  Catholic  side  of  tlie  balance,  the  weight, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  our  own  earnest  advocacy.  We 
return  once  more  to  the  subject,  after  a  year's  suspension, 
and  we  think  our  readers  will  acknowledge,  after  all  we 
have  now  said,  that  we  shall  return  to  it  with  considerable 
advantages  of  experience  and  intermediate  'Wentila* 
tion/' 

One  of  the  most  practical  of  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  matured  during  this  interval  is,  that  nothing  good, 
or  at  least  nothing  permanent,  is  likely  to  be  effected 
without  parliamentary  interference,  at  all  events  in  the 
way  of  an  authorised  interpretation  of  the  existing  law. 
There  is  an  unlucky  statute  of  George  IV.,  which,  if 
it  be  not  a  legitimate  obstacle,  is  at  any  rate  an  actual 
obstruction,  to  improvement.  This  statute  declares,  in 
effect,  that  all  prisoners,  not  of  the  established  religion, 
may  be  visited  at  their  own  request,  by  a  minister  of 
their  own  religious  profession.  Now  we  know  there 
are  eminent  legal  authorities  who  consider  that  this 
provision  is  permissive  merely,  and  not  prohibitive;  that, 
m  short,  it  enables  all  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  see 
a  priest  or  minister  of  their  own,  if  they  desire  it,  but 
leaves  to  the  executive  authorities  a  discretion  in  cases 
where  no  such  desire  has  been  expressed.  But  at  any 
rate,  the  words  of  the  statute  are  ambiguous,  and  thus 
it  becomes  a  convenient,  possibly  a  real,  plea  with  official 
men  for  refusing  permission  to  visit  Catholic  prisoners 
who  have  omitted,  whether  through  ignorance,  or  obdu- 
racy, to  make  a  personal  request  to  see  him.  This  statute 
must  be  got  rid  of,  or  we  fear  that  no  improvement  will 
be  lasting. 

The  grievances  of  which  we  have  to  complain  in  work- 
houses are  of  the  same  stamp  with  those  which  exist  in 
the  prisons,  with  the  great  additional  evil  of  a  wholesale 
system  of  Proselytism  in  Workhouse  Schools.  There  is 
in  Workhouses  as  in  Prisons,  a  most  defective  registra- 
tion of  the  inmates,  according  to  their  religious  varieties. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  (with  some  exceptions,)  in 
obtaining  access  to  Catholics  who  do  not  naake  known 
their  religion.  There  is  the  same  **  genius  loci'*  operating 
as  an  incubus  upon  religious  freedom.  There^  are  the 
same  motives  of  terror  and  profit  to  set  a  premium  upon 
the  profession  of  Protestantism*    There  is  the  same  dan- 
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ger  from  Protestant  ministers,  with  the  additional  danpfer 
of* *  Visitini?  Ladies.'*  Added  to  which  the  Poor  Law 
system  permits  that  great  additional  instrument  of  prose- 
lytism,  the  Workhouse  School.  All  our  readers  are 
not,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  children  of  "  paupers"  are 
draughted  off  into  a  separate  and  often  remote  establish- 
ment, where  their  religious  education  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Parish  Guardians.  The  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  is  true,  provides  that  no  child  shall  be  educated  in  a 
religion  to  which  the  parent  objects;  but  should  the  "objec- 
tion" of  the  parent  never  reach  the  ears  of  the  Parochial 
authorities  in  such  a  form  as  they  are  obliged  to  act  upon, 
it  is  presumed  that  such  child  is  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Catholic  parents  are  thus  brought  up  in  Protest- 
autism. 

These  then  are  the  evils  of  the  present  system  to  the 
redress  of  which  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Catholics  must 
now  be  directed.  It  is  plain  that  the  profession  of  **  reli- 
gious liberty"  is  a  delusion  and  a  sham  as  long  as  Catho- 
lics are  exposed  to  oppression  such  as  this. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Catholic  public  upon 
the  appearance,  at  such  a  moment,  of  Mr.  Russell's  excel- 
lent pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  head 
of  this  Article,  its  peculiar  value  consists  in  the  business- 
like manner  in  which  it  grapples  with  its  subject.  Mr. 
Ilussell  has  the  advantage,  as  a  barrister,  of  a  professional 
acquaintance  with  the  legal  brand  of  the  Question.  He 
does  not  deal,  like  many  writers  and  speakers  on  such 
topics,  with  vague  generalities,  nor  indulge  in  verbose 
declamation,  but  is  everywhere  terse,  argumentative,  and 
to  the  point.  His  pamphlet  should  be  in  the  bands  of 
every  Catholic  who  is  zealous  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
people,  and  has  the  means,  whether  in  pai*liament  or  other- 
wise, of  advancing  them. 

His  argument  bears  rather  upon  workhouses  than 
upon  prisons,  and  as  we  dedicated  our  Article  of  last 
year  to  the  latter  department  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  address  ourselves,  under  such  able  guidance, 
to  the  former. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  of  suffering  humanity  is  the 
interior  of  one  of  our  workhouses  !  It  is  in  every  way  an 
antithesis  to  those  Hospitals  or  Houses  of  Refuge  for  the 
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destitute,  which  were  once  its  substitutes,  and  are  still 
(thank  God,)  its  companions  in  this  Protestant  country  of 
ours.  The  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  workhouse  offera 
its  cold  comforts,  is  one  which  receives,  as  it  merits,  the 
especial  sympathy  of  our  most  holy  and  most  compas- 
sionate mother,  the  Church.  ^^  Pater  mens,  et  mater 
mea/'  says  the  Royal  Psalmist,  '*dereliqueruntme;  Domi- 
nus  autem  suscepit  me.'^  Such  is  the  office  wliki^  our 
tender  Lord  delegates  to  His  Church.  The  sorr^s  of 
the  aged  and  destitute  poor — what  an  opportunity  for  the 
boundless  sympathy  of  this  true  Mother!  Homeless, 
friendless,  helpless,  cheerless,  where  but  in  the  Church 
shall  the  destitute  poor  find  their  adequate  solace  ?  In 
one  of  our  Hospitals,  or  Houses  of  Refuge,  they  would  be 
met  on  every  side  by  kind  looks,  accosted  with  gentle 
words.  They  would  be  '^  sure  of  one  another's  hearts/' 
Holy  pictures  and  images  beaming  with  the  tokens  of 
powerful  love,  would  greet  their  eye  as  they  raised  it  from 
their  beds  of  suffering.  Every  morning  the  Victim  of 
propitiation  would  be  offered  for  them.  Every  night  they 
would  lie  down  to  rest,  happier  far  than  kings  and  queens, 
under  the  assurance  of  Mary's  blessing.  Alas!  how  differ- 
ent the  sights  and  associations  of  a  Protestant  Workhouse ! 
You  approach  it,  and  the  first  objects  who  meet  your  eye 
are  a  posse  of  squallid  poor,  crowding  near  the  door  for 
admission,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  some  surly  official, 
whose  gruff  voice  and  imperious  manner  are  the  harbin- 
gers of  their  uneasy  future.  You  enter  within  the  enclo- 
sure, which,  far  from  wearing  the  aspect  of  a  retreat  from 
the  world,  is  rather  a  picture  of  the  world's  misery 
in  epitome.  Care-worn  faces,  languid  movements, 
sharp,  or  sullen  words,  denote  the  habitual  spirit  of  the 
place.  They  tell  a  tale  which  flattery  cannot  varnish  nor 
hypocrisy  disguise.  You  wend  your  way  through  some 
dreary  court,  or  up  some  steep  staircase,  into  one  of  the 
'*  wards."  Along  the  wall  are  rows  of  beds,  (none  of  the 
cleanest,)  occupied  by  the  chronic  patients,  who,  even  had 
there  been  any  sympathy  to  exhaust,  would  have  hmg  ago 
drained  it  out  by  the  tediousness  of  perennial  suffering. 
For  by  a  distressing  law  of  our  present  existence,  compas- 
sion is  not  rarely  dispelled  by  the  very  causes  which  should 
excite  it.  Around  the  fire  are  collected  the '*  convales- 
cent" inmates  of  the  same  department,  engaged  in  that 
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sort  of  heavy  and  uneasy  talk,  half  dictatorial,  half  con- 
tentious, which  is  indigenous  to  Protestant  EngLand. 
Truly  one  of  our  workhouses  is  a  sickening  sight.  It  is 
an  institution  most  cunningly  devised  for  depriving  sorrow 
of  all  which  ennobles  it  in  appearance,  and  opens  to  it  the 
opportunities  of  merit.  It  is  a  system  under  which  all  the 
virtue  of  endurance  seems  to  evaporate  in  grumbling.  God 
has  ilis  saints  everywhere,  especially  among  the  Irish 
poor^nd  thei/,  we  doubt  not,  can  sanctify  even  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  workhouse.  For  ourselves  we  fancy  that  we 
could  find  a  sort  of  monastery  in  Pentonville  or  Millbauk, 
especially  if  we  got  there  in  a  good  cause ;  but  we  hope 
there  is  no  want  of  due  resignation  in  very  earnestly 
deprecating  for  ourselves,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  us,  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  our  and  their  particular 
regard.  May  we  never  fall,  through  change  of  circum- 
stances, into  the  hands  of  a  Guardian  ! 

But  if  the  workhouse  regulations  press  hard  even  upon 
poor  Protestants,  what  shall  be  said  of  their  bearing  upon 
our  own  people  ?  In  their  case,  all  these  evils,  sufficient 
in  themselves,  are  aggravated  tenfold.  The  unhappy 
"  pauper"  who  is  also  a  Catholic,  is,  as  we  have  reason  to 
know,  the  marked  object  of  every  species  of  petty  persecu- 
tion. Should  such  an  one  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  (no  common  exception 
to  a  general  rule,)  this  is  no  security  for  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. There  is  no  class  in  which  the  *^  odium  theologicum*' 
is  more  rife  than  the  Protestant  inmates  of  a  Union.  They 
have  abundant  time  upon  their  hands,  at  least  for  talking, 
and  they  commonly  make  the  Catholics  (who  are  of  course 
the  helpless  and  unresisting  minority)  the  butts  of  their 
ridicule  and  the  themes  of  their  gossip.  The  Catholics, 
again,  who  are  inmates  of  the  infirmary,  are  obliged  to 
hear,  if  not  to  receive,  the  exhortations  of  Protestant 
District  Teachers,  and  the  *'  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions.*'  This  might  be  endured,  had  they  the  full  privileges 
of  their  own  religion,  but  they  have  not.  In  many  work- 
houses they  cannot  see  the  priest  except  at  their  own  special 
request,  and  then  only  when  they  are  ill.  Difficulties  are 
often  raised  against  their  going  freely  to  Mass.  All  these 
are  terrible  aggravations  of  their  burden;  and  far  from 
wondering  that  their  faith  is  sometimes  weakened  under 
the  pressure,  our  own    astonishment    is,   that   they  so 
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generally  preserve  it  under  the  disadvantage  of  so  crush^ 
ing  a  rule  and  so  poisoned  an  atmosphere.* 

The  religious  disabilities  under  which  Catholics  labour 
in  workhouses  are  very  similar  to  those  which  operate 
against  them  in  prisons.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
workhouse  system  acts  more  favourably  than  that  by 
which  establishments  for  the  detention  of  criminals  are 
regulated  ;  at  least  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are 
more  numerous.  But  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Under  both  systems  alike  there  is  one  extensive 
grievance,  which  in  prisons  is  never  redressed,  and  which 
in  workhouses  is  only  redressed  by  accident.  It  is  this; 
that  our  priests  are  allowed  access  to  those  Catholics  only 
who  make  a  special  request  to  see  them.  Such  an 
arrangement  actually  excludes  the  larger,  and  necessarily 
the  more  depraved  class  of  inmates  from  the  benefit  of 
religious  ministrations.  Another  grievance  common  to 
prisons  and  workhouses  is  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Pro- 
testant chaplain,  whose  visits  to  Catholics  are  unrestricted, 
while  those  of  their  own  priests  are,  in  all  but  the  special 
cases  we  have  named,  strictly  prohibited.  A  third 
grievance  is  the  want,  almost  universal,  of  any  power  of 
assembling  Catholic  inmates  of  prisons  and  workhouses 
for  united  prayer  or  general  instruction. 

Added  to  these  grievances,  which  are  common  to 
Prisons  and  Workhouses,  there  is  another,  which  relates 
exclusively  to  the  latter  class  of  establishments,  and  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  fatal  of  all.  We  allude  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  Poor  Law  system,  upon  the  children  of 
Catholics.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the 
children  of  *^  paupers"  are  draughted  off  to  a  Workhouse 
School,  where  they  fall  completely  under  the  management 
of  the  parochial  authorities.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
this  is  a  grand  opportunity  of  proselytising,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  neglected.     The  law  provides,  indeed,  that  no 

'^  Wc  are  bound  in  justice  to  say  tliat  tbere  is  one  workhouse  at 
least,  in  the  metropolis,  where  all  is  done  which  is  in  the  power  of 
the  executive  authorities,  to  mitigate  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
law  as  respects  Catholics — that  of  St.  Mary's,  Islington.  We  believe 
the  same  of  Marilebone  ;  but  good  intentions  are  there  sometimes 
marred  bj  ignorance,  ex  gratia, — a  proposal  to  go  to  Mass  in  the 
afternoon  as  more  convenient  with  reference  to  breakfast  hours  I 
These  exceptions,  (which  are  almost  isolated,)  do  not  operate  essen- 
tially against  our  argument.^    . 
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child  shall  be  educated  in  a  religion  to  which  its  parent 
objects.  But  then,  no  care  whatever  is  taken  to  give  the 
parent  the  power  of  objecting,  and  thus,  as  a  fact,  multi- 
tudes of  children  are  lost  to  the  Catholic  Church,  by  being 
supposed  Protestants  when  they  are  not  so. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  his  able  pamphlet,  has  treated  very  fully 
of  this  enormous  grievance.  He  shows  how  unfair  it  is  to 
cast  upon  a  parent  the  onus  of  objecting  to  a  child  being 
brought  up  in  a  different  religion  from  his  own,  when,  ten 
to  one,  that  parent  is  precluded  by  circumstances,  from 
having  any  voice  in  the  matter. 

"It  may  be,"  observes  Mr.  Russell,  "that  the  parents,  or  snr- 
viving  parent,  are  ia  a  position  wherein  it  is  difficult  to  communi- 
cate with  them,  and  montlis  elapse,  and  in  the  meantime  this  child 
of  Catholic  parents  is  under  the  especial  care  of  the  Protestant 
chaplain  and  his  active  satelh'tes.  But  suppose  that  a  tardy  protest 
comes  from  America  or  elsewiiore,  and  that  such  protest  is  able  to 
survive  the  many  objections  to  which  it  may  technically  be  open,  as 
being  imperfect  legal  evidence — are  the  troubles  of  this  Cathorc 
child  ended  ?  Is  he  then  allowed  the  benefit  of  such  very  inade- 
quate instruction  as  a  law  boasting  if  its  spirit  of  enlightenment  and 
religious  freedom  places  within  his  reach  ?  By  no  means.  Under 
the  extensive  power  vested  in  them,  the  Commissioners  have  framed 
a  rule  in  reference  to  the  19th  Section  of  the  4  and  5  William, 
4.  c.  76,  which,  afcer  providing  for  the  presence,  or  request,  in  the 
Workhouse,  of  a  clergyman  of  the  religious  persuasiop  of  any 
inmate  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  directs 
that  ho  shall  confine  his  religious  instruction  to  inmates  who  are  of 
the  religious  persuasion  of  such  minister,  and  to  Uie  children  of  such 
inmates  ;  and  from  the  words  italicized,  the  Guardians  have,  in 
such  cases  as  wo  are  considering,  most  unjustly  and  illogically 
argued,  that  only  those  parents  who  are  inmates  of  the  Union,  are 
to  have  any  voico  in  the  all-important  subject  of  the  child's 
religion.'* — Tho  Catholic  in  the  Workhouse,  p.  13. 

The  mode  by  which  Mr.  Russell  proposes  to  coirect 
the  present  imperfections  of  the  Poor  Law  in  respect  of 
the  Catholic  inmates  of  workhouses  is  extremely  simple, 
and  he  has  embodied  in  the  draft  of  an  imaginary  Bill  to 
be  proposed  to  Parliament,  all  the  provisions  which  appear 
necessary  to  the  purpose.     They  are  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  That  in  every  establishment  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  whether  workhouse, 
properly  so  called,  district  school,  lunatic  asylum,  or 
otherwise,  there  be  kept  a  Register  of  the  inmates, 
according  to  their  several  **  religious  denominations/'  and 
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that  this  register  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  priest, 
or  other  minister  charged  with  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
members  of  any  particular  **  denomination." 

2.  That  such  priest  or  minister  be  allowed  free  access  to 
all  the  subjects  of  his  spiritual  charge,  and  the  entries  iu 
the  said  register  be  taken  as  conclusive  testimony  to  the 
religious  profession  of  any  inmate,  till  disproved  by  suffi- 
cient evidence. 

3.  That  he  have  further  the  power  of  assembling  them 
at  proper  time  for  worship  and  instruction. 

4.  That  in  cases  where  the  religious  profession  of  .any 
applicant  for  admission  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the 
parties  themselves,  whether  through  defect  of  age,  or 
other  disqualification,  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to 
use  all  means  necessary  towards  obtaininflUthe  requisite 
knowledge.  ^ 

5.  That  religious  books  be  provided,  within  certain 
limits,  by  the  Guardians. 

6.  That  chaplains  and  schoolmasters  be  appointed  by 
the  Guardians,  for  the  Catholic  iiunates,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Catholic  Bishop. 

7.  That  no  inmate  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
worship  or  teaching  of  any  chaplain  or  schoolmaster, 
other  than  those  belonging  to  his  or  her  own  religious 
profession,  except  at  the  special  request  of  such  inmate, 
to  be  duly  certified  and  allowed. 

The  sketch  of  the  bill  of  which  this  is  a  summary,  is 
evidently  drawn  with  great  care.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  it  comprehends  every  case  of  difficulty,  which  could 
possibly  arise  in  the  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  with 
the  system  it  undertakes  to  amend ;  and  we  think  it 
peculiarly  fortunate  that,  at  a  moment  when  all  parties 
alike  are  looking  out  for  some  practical  guide  towards  the 
redress  of  grieva.nces  which  are  extensively  appreciated, 
such  a  manual  should  be  furnished  us  by  one  who  is 
evidently  capable  of  grappling  with  the  legal,  as  well  as 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  question. 

The  history  of  this  prison  and  workhouse  question  has 
furnished  us  with  an  instance  of  that  remarkable  pheno- 
menon which  meets  us  every  now  and  then  in  our  course 
through  life,  and  which  forces  even  upon  the  most  incre- 
dulous minds  the  idea  of  our  being  at  the  disposal  of  some 
agency  whose  operations  are  wholly  independent  of  our- 
selves.    The  strange  fact  to  which  we  refer  is  this,  that 
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subjects  which  we  have  perhaps  for  years  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  bring  into  public  notice,  upon  which  we 
have  exhausted  our  energies,  spent  half  our  Uves,  and  which 
we  have  at  length  dropped  or  laid  aside  in  very  weariness  and 
despondency,  will  all  at  once,  without  any  assignable  reason, 
start  into  public  notice,  and  become  the  rallying  points  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  sympnthy.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
understand  how  even  one  mind  should  come  without  con- 
cert or  communication  into  entire  union  with  our  own.  It 
is  far  more  wonderful  when  hundreds  are  found  to  have 
suddenly  leaped  to  a  conclusion  which  we  had  vainly  tried 
to  get  thoroughly  inwrought  into  one.  Yet  so  it  has  been 
in  this  instance.  There  are  priests  who  for  years  have  been 
labouring  without  effect  to  get  this  subject  of  Catholic 
grievances  taken  up.  They  spoke,  they  wrote,  they  argued 
in  season  and%ut  of  season,  yet  all  to  no  purpose.  Did 
they  do  more  ?  Perhaps  so.  Perhaps,  besides  other  modes 
of  attaining  their  object,  they  prayed.  But  they  had 
almost  begun  to  fold  their  arms  in  hopeless  resignation, 
and  to  close  their  lips  in  dogged,  or  at  least  disappointed, 
silence.  On  a  sudden,  hov/ever,  they  wake  up  and  find 
that  a  hundred  hearts  are  with  them,  and  «a  hundred  voices 
attuned  to  I  he  same  note.  This  is  something,  in  the  way  of 
the  joyful  phenomena  of  life,  which  is  the  counterpart  to  an 
epidemic  in  the  opposite  category.  It  is  something  "  in 
the  air.'*  Hundre4s  are  seized  in  a  moment  with  a  simul- 
taneous although  independent  sympathy.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  parallel  to  it  but  those  supernatural  coincidences 
which  had  their  origin  at  Pentecost.  What  can  it  be  which 
has  all  in  a  moment  prostrated  a  host  of  prejudices,  and 
knit  together  so  great  a  multitude  of  hearts  in  the  sweet 
accord  of  active  charity  ? 

Yet  this  is  what  we  have  seen.  Where  hitherto  one  or 
two  priests,  in  the  obscurity  of  some  remote  mission,  have 
been  struggling  in  an  unequal  contest  with  commissioners, 
guardians,  and  secretaries  of  state,  exposing  with  heavy 
heart  and  weary  pen,  the  oft  repeated  grievance,  and 
receiving  for  answer  the  stereotyped  refusal,  or  even  the  cohl 
rebuff,  we  have  now,  in  the  place  of  these  isolated  efforts, 
these  trembling  approaches  to  the  threshold  of  power,  these 
unassisted  labours  and  ill-requited  efforts,  a  movement 
earnest,  deep,  unanimous,  extensive,  and  irresistible. 
High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  clergy  and  laity.  Catho- 
lics of  older  or  of    later  sU'uiding,  are    all   alike,  and 
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almost  suddenly,  impelled  by  it,  and  our  very  enemies 
stand  astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  so  marvellous  a  con- 
sent, on  what  to  them  appears  so  disproportionate  a  theme. 
Such,  however,  is  tlic  spectacle  under  the  vivid  impression 
of  which  we  write  at  this  moment.  The  eighth  day  of 
June,  1859,  witnessed  a  scene  which,  though  it  have  known 
its  parallels,  has  scarcely  been  matched  by  its  equal.  It 
was  not  the  first,  nor  will  it  by  many  instances  be  the  last 
occasion  upon  which  large  bodies  of  Catholics,  of  various 
ranks  and  classes  shall  have  met  together  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  or  descant  on  their  grievances.  Yet  even  Mr. 
Langdale,  whose  memory  goes  farthest  back  into  the 
times  of  our  depression,  and  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
religion  comprehend  the  widest  range  of  subject,  could  call 
to  mind,  as  he  told  us,  no  case  in  which  the  elements  of 
union  and  strength  were  found  in  such  remarkable  combi- 
nation as  in  the  meeting  to  which  we  refer.  But  that 
which  gave  to  this  meeting  its  distinctive  character  and 
especial  meaning,  was  the  occasion  which  convoked,  added 
to  the  spirit  which  animated  it.  It  was  a^embled  to  plead 
no  partial  cause,  to  vindicate  no  merely  political  right,  to 
answer  no  selfish  nor  merely  secular  end.  It  was  in  behalf 
simply  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  poor  that  all  the 
strength  and  greatness  of  the  English  Catholic  body  were 
met  together,  and  all  its  well-known  chivalry  evoked.  The 
men  of  mere  politics  stand  absolutely  amazed  and  per- 
plexed. **  What?''  say  they,  '^  all  this  excitement  about 
BO  paltry  an  affair  as  the  administration  of  sacraments  in  a 
prison  or  a  workhouse  V  Let  them,  however,  understand 
from  what  they  now  see,  that  the  saving  of  one  poor  soul 
is  an  object  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land than  all  the  gifts  which  wealth  can  purchase  or 
influence  command.  I 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  great  meeting 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  political  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion was  subordinated  to  its  religious  interest.  Party  con- 
siderations were  wholly  put  aside.  The  gentlemen  who 
took  a  lead  in  the  discu>!sion  of  the  subject  were  not  merely 
members  but  leaders  on  both  sides  of  politics.  One  (Mr. 
Monsell)  had  held  office  under  Lord  Palmerston ;  others, 
if  less  ostensibly,  were  no  less  really  pledged  to  the  side  of 
Lord  Derby.  No  allusion,  however  distant,  was  made  to 
political  parties,  no  anger  expressed  at  the  disappoint- 
ments encountered  on  one  side,  no  elation  manifested  at 
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the  hopes  raised  on  another.  While  we  write  the  seals  of 
office  and  executive  power  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  one 
party  into  those  of  tlie  other,  and  our  chief  interest  in  the 
change  turns  upon  its  probable  effect  in  furthering,  or 
retarding,  the  cause  we  have  in  hand.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  had  Lord  Derby  remained  in  power,  our  prin- 
cipal grievances  would  have  been  redressed,  and  if  his 
successors  desire  to  win  back  that  measure  of  the  Catholic 
support  which,  as  a  party,  they  have  lost,  they  must  begin 
by  removing  every  pretext  for  an  unfavourable  comparison 
with  the  Government  which  they  have  displaced.  They 
bring  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberality  in  our  regard 
this  advantage,  that  the  Conservative  party  cannot  now 
obstruct  those  measures  for  our  relief  which  they  have 
admitted  in  principle,  and  actually  entered  upon  in  prac- 
tice, in  the  grant  of  Catbolic  chaplains  for  the  army. 

We  have  only  to  repeat  what  was  so  truly  said  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  8th  of  June,  that  this  is  scarcely  more  a 
question  of  religious  interest  than  of  political  expediency. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  civil  government  that  its  ends 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  most  effectual  safeguard; 
and  guaranteed  they  will  never  be  until  the  work  of  moral 
reformation  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  possess  the 
best  qualifications  towards  carrying  it  out.  It  is  something 
little  short  of  infatuation  to  discard  in  such  a  cause,  the 
aid  of  so  important  a  power  as  the  Catholic  religion.  Let 
our  temporal  rulers  do  their  duty,  and  keep  within  their 
appointed  province,  and  they  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
phiin  of  the  Catholic  Church.  She  is  their  true  friend, 
and  their  most  serviceable  ally  in  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  encouragement  of 
loyalty,  and  the  preservation  of  that  high  tone  of  morality 
for  which  England  stands  distinguished  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  **  Fides  data,*'  says  a  heathen 
moralist,  "  fidem  oblicrat.*'  Confidence  rests  upon  a  basis 
of  reciprocity  ;  and  if  statesmen  can  but  bring  themselves 
to  trust  the  Chmch,  she  will  give  them  no  cause  to  repent 
of  their  generosity. 

'  On  the  other  hand^  can  anything  be  more  shortsighted, 
and  even  self-destructive  than  the  system  upon  which  onr 
public  establishments  are  administered?  The  power  of 
religion,  as  an  agent  in  the  ministry  of  consolation  and  the 
reformation  of  life,  is  completely  neutralized,  as  far  as 
Catholics  are  concerned,  by  the  confusion  of  influence  and 
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the  partition  of  responsibility.  The  criminal  and  the* 
pauper,  instead  of  being  the  subjects  of  a  healing  minis- 
tration, become  the  victims  of  a  contest  for  appropriation  ; 
and  the  time,  brief  enough,  which  is  required  for  building 
up  in  faith  and  virtue,  is  occupied  in  the  work  of  doing  and 
undoing,  of  anticipating  probable  aggressions,  or  counter- 
acting rival  agencies. 

The  remedy  of  these  evils  is  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so 
undeniable  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  propriety,  that  wo 
cannot  conceive  the  case  of  its  being  long  withholden. 
Let  there  be  a  provision,  secured  from  the  interference  of 
prejudice,  and  withdrawn  from  the  range  of  accident, 
whereby  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  chaplains  of  these 
establishments  shall  be  confined  each  within  his  own  pro- 
vince of  ministration,  yet  unrestricted  save  by  the  necessary 
conditions  of  his  office,  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Let  neither 
be  allowed  to  overstep  a  territory  which  the  other  has  no 
power  to  invade.  We  would  not,  of  course,  press  such  a 
rule  to  the  extent  of  precluding  the  possibility  of  a  change 
of  religion,  on  either  side.  The  rights  of  conscience  must 
be  respected.  If,  then,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  any 
Catholic  desire  the  ministrations  of  the  Protestant  chap- 
lain, by  all  means  let  him  have  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Protestant's  right  to  receive  the  assistance  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  should  he  be  proved  sincerely  to  desire  it,  must, 
upon  the  principle  of  equal  justice,  be  likewise  admitted. 
In  Mr.  Russell's  excellent  'pamphlet,  distinct  provision  is 
made  for  this  case,  and  it  is  evidence  to  us  of  the  great 
forethought  of  which  his  suggestions  are  the  result,  that 
he  should  have  contemplated  its  possibility,  and  fully  met 
its  difficulties. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Judges  of  England;  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives. 
By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  Vob.  i.-yi.  London  ;  Longmans  and 
Co.,  1848-57. 

2.  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England^  from  tho  Norman  Con- 
quest till  the  death  of  Lord  Mansfield.  By  John  Lord  GampbelL 
Two  vols.,  London,  Murray,  1849. 

3.  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Cheat  Seal  of 
England,    By  John  Lord  Campbell.    Five  vols.,  London,  Murray, 

18456. 

4.  Lives  of  Chief  Justices  Lords  Kenyan,  EUenhorough  and  TenUrden. 
By  Lord  Campbell.     London,  1857. 

PERHAPS  no  other  class  of  English  biogTciphy  presents 
a  succession  of  historical  characters  so  interesting  as 
those  we  find  in  the  lives  of  eminent  judges  of  bygone 
days.  Their  personal  history  is  almost  as  much  the  history 
or  our  law  itself  as  of  its  individual  administrators,  but  its 
attractions  are  by  no  nieans  confined  to  the  jurist  and  legal 
antiquary ;  all  who  prize  our  liberties  and  who  venerate 
the  lessons  of  history,  are  interested  in  the  events,  how- 
ever remote  in  time,  from  which  a  right  or  privilege  of 
Englishmen  originated,  and  in  the  memorials  of  the  men 
by  whom  it  was  won.  And  just  as  the  student  of  Jurispru- 
dence traces  throughout  our  civil  code  the  endurmg  prin<- 
ciples  of  Roman  law,  and  finds  in  feudal  enactments 
which  had  their  beginning  in  the  western  empire  while 
St.  Augustine  was  converting  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ori- 
ginal of  laws  which  still  greatly  affect  our  inheritance  and 
civil  rights,  so  we  trace  injudicial  biography,  the  influence 
which  English  judges  have  exercised  on  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  our  laws,  and  see  how  greatly  the  judges 
of  past  times  contributed  to  make  our  country  what  it  is. 
Every  Englishman  must  feel  a  glow  of  pride  when  he  sees 
— even  in  the  faint  lineaments  which  history  presents — 
men  who,  filling  the  tribunals  of  justice  in  times  of  com- 
parative barbarism  in  this  country,  handed  down  lofty 
principles  of  right  and  maxims  of  constitutional  liberty. 
Justice  could  serenely  hold  her  sway  even  amidst  civil  war 
and  political  tumult ;  though  parliaments  were  too  often  ser- 
vile, judges  could  be  patriotic  ;  and  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Flantageuets  our  courts  of  justice  asserted  the  majesty  of 
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Eiifflish  law.  In  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  the  judges 
holding  that  '*  the  king's  grant  is  of  no  power  to  prejudice 
the  subject's  interest :''  that  "  the  common  law  has  so 
admeasured  the  king's  prerogatives  that  they  shall  not 
take  away  or  prejudice  the  interest  of  any  one.'*  Later, 
we  find  judges  declaring  that  "the  law  of  God  and  the 
law  of  the  land  are  all  one,  and  both  prefer  the  common 
and  public  good  of  the  realm  ;"  that  **no  statute  is  to  be 
extended  to  life  by  doubtful  words;"  that  **  arbitrary 
imprisonment  is  unknown  to  the  law ;"  that  "  a  royal 
proclamation  is  incompetent  to  make  new  law,  or  to 
impose  fine,  forfeiture  or  imprisonment ;"  that  *'  the  air  of 
England  is  too  free  an  air  for  a  slave  to  breathe  it."  No 
other  kingdom  can  exhibit  to  her  sons  so  august  a  succes- 
sion of  reverend  magistrates  as  Englishmen  can  boast , 
of  men  conspicuous  for  integrity,  learning  and  indepen- 
dence ;  or  can  show  amongst  those  who  filled  the  high  places 
of  judgment,  so  many  champions  of  popular  right  and 
liberty  in  times  when  both"  were  threatened  by  the  crown. 
But  we  must  not  look  for  their  prototypes  in  the  early 
periods  of  our  history  when  the  king's  Chancellors  bore 
the  sword  as  well  as  the  crozier  and  great  seal,  when  the 
chief  justices  of  the  sovereign  were  his  companions  in 
arms,  when  lawyers  had  not  become  a  separate  class,  and 
feudal  barons  were  judges  of  the  land.  A  chief  justiciary 
or  a  chancellor  was  then  seen  at  one  time  as  an  earl 
mounted  on  a  war-horse  and  holding  a  sword,  at  another 
in  his  pontifical  habit  pronouncing  the  benediction ;  on  one 
day  laying  siege  to  a  castle,  on  another  building  or  adorn- 
ing his  cathedral  church.  Although  the  simple  institu- 
tions of  Saxon  judicature  were  not  superseded  at  the 
Conquest  by  a  system  at  all  resembling  the  highly  artifi- 
cial system  of  jurisprudence  under  which  we  live,  the  feudal 
law  of  Normandy  substituted  intricate  rules  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  Saxon  tenures ;  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  wore  separated  ;  the  French  was  used  instead 
of  the  English  tongue  in  courts  of  justice;  the  Earl  and 
the  Bishop  no  longer  sat  in  judgment  in  the  county  court, 
and  the  clergy  were  still  the  only  lawyers,  William  the 
Conqueror  seems  to  have  designed  one  grand  central  tri- 
bunal for  the  whole  realm,  in  which  all  causes  of  impor- 
tance should  be  heard  and  decided,  and  in  his  justiciar  or 
chief  minister  of  justice,  England  for  the  first  time 
beheld  a  judicial  officer  of  transcendent  power.     From 
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assembling  iii  tlio  hall  of  the  king's  ptalaco  wheresoever 
he  might  be,  this  high  court  acquired  its  appellation  of  tho 
Curia  Regis  or  Aula  Regis  ;  the  great  officers  or  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  were  its  judges,  but  the  chief  justiciar 
enjoyed  much  m^re  than  judicial  preeminence.  He  was 
next  in  authority  to  the  sovereign,  represented  him  as 
viceroy,  and  as  Lord  Campbell  says,  exercised  conjointly 
the  functions  now  belonging  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces,  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  and  the  chief 
justice  of  England.  Yet  history  shows  us  more  than  one 
chief  justiciar  of  Norman  England,  who  presents  the  calm 
and  dignified  aspect  of  a  judge  and  prelate  amongst  the 
mailed  figures  of  feudal  barons.  Such  a  man  was 
William  de  Carilefe,  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Justiciar, 
who  was  endowed  with  high  mental  gifts,  is  said  to  have 
administered  justice  impirtially,  and  was  the  first  great 
benefactor  of  his  see ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
when  we  behold  the  massive  grandeur  of  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, that  we  owe  its  earliest  architecture  to  a  man  who 
some  eight  centuries  ago  was  a  chaplain  in  a  peaceful 
village  of  Normandy,  but  was  one  of  those  men*' gifted 
with  celestial  fire,'^  whose  mission  was  destined  to  endure 
beyond  this  mortal  life,  whose  hands  might  sway  *'  the  rod 
of  empire,^'  and  whose  genius  might  raise  a  temple  that 
should  invite  generation  after  generation  to  the  worship  of 
the  Eternal.  Like  Carilefe,  the  early  Norman  Chancel- 
lors were  distinguished  as  church  builders  rather  than  as 
lawyers :  thus  Maurice,  Bishop  of  London — almost  the 
first  chancellor  on  record — rebuilt  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul ;  Laufranc,  who  was  a  Justiciar,  rebuilt  his  cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury  ;  and  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  the  Conqueror's  nephew  and  Chancellor,  was  a 
great  church  builder  and  was  canonized  as^  a  saint — a 
distinction  which,  we  fear,  has  not  been  attained  by  any 
of  his  successors  in  Westminster  Hall  except  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  however  deserving  they  may  have  been  as 
lawyers.  Ralph  Flambard,  Carilefe's  successor  in  the 
See  of  Durham,  is  remarkable  as  the  first  Chancellor  who 
sat  in  the  new  hall  which  \Villiani  Rufus  built  adjoining 
the  old  palace  at  Westminster,  in  which  the  king  held 
his  court  at  Whitsuntide  1099,  and  which  has  continued 
to  be  the  chief  hall  of  justice  in  Encrland  for  more  than 
750  years.  This  Chancellor  was  a  Norman  of  low  birth, 
whose  mother  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  witch  and 
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conversing  with  demons ;  and  the  monastic  historians  have 
revenp'ed  themselves  for  his  exactions  from  the  clergy  by 
imputing  to  him  a  diabolical  rapacity  and  craft  besides 
inordinate  ambition ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  to  his 
honour  that  he  nearly  completed  the  stately  cathedral 
which  his  magnificent  predecessor  had  begun,  and  built 
Norham  Castle  on  the  Tweed,  the  northern  home  of  the  ^ 
princely  Bishops  of  Durham.  Again,  in  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  and  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  we  have  another  great  architect.  In  his  case,  as 
in  that  of  many  other  chancellors,  prudence  in  managing 
the  king's  household  was  the  stepping-stone  to  prefer- 
ment;  but  his  career  was  marked  by  romantic  vicissi- 
tudes, from  the  time  when  Henry  I.  heard  him  say  mass 
as  a  village  curate  in  Normandy,  to  the  day  when  he 
surrendered  his  strong  castle  of  Devizes  to  King  Stephen, 
after  a  career  of  almost  sovereign  power. 

And  as  the  Chancellors  and  Justiciars  of  those  days 
were  magnificent  churchmen,  so  when  circuits  were  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  (amongst  other  things)  of  trying  such 
criminal  accusations  as  arose  in  the  difierent  countries,  the 
judges  itinerant  were,  generally,  great  baro#3  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  they  were  assigned  to  hold  pleas:  thus,  for 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  in 
the  31st  Henry  I.,  Eustace  Fitz- John  (the  builder  of  Alnwick 
castle,  founder  of  Alnwick  abbey,  and  governor  of  Bara- 
burgh,)  was  appointed  a  justice-itinerant,  and  associated 
with  him  was  Walter  Espec,  the  great  Yorkshire  baron, 
who,   when   the   Scottish   invasion    roused   the   northern 
patriots  to  arms,  jointly  commanded  the  English  host  at 
**.the  battle  of  the  Standard/^  and  crowned  a  life  of  valour 
by  founding  Rievaux  abbey.      The  judges  itinerant  in 
Norman  reigns  beheld  a  country  whose  aspect  little  re- 
sembled that  of  England  at  the  present  day,  for  no  towns 
of  portentous    magnitude  then   spread   stony   pavements 
and  labyrinths  of  dwellings  over  the  sunny  fields ;  no  popu- 
lous centres  of  civilization  and  corruption   darkened  the 
light  of  heaven  by  canopies  of  smoke  ;  and  if  none  of  the 
wonders  achieved  by  modern  art  and  opulence  marked  the 
landscape  in  those  days,  at  least  no  vast  workhouse,  cas- 
tellated gaol,  or  many-windowed  factory  met  the  traveller's 
view ;  a  third  oj^the  country  was  uncultivated  and  covered 
by  primeval  wood ;  the  judges  traversed  in  some  parts  of 
their  journey  barren  moors  and  Roman  roads;  whilst  the 
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bear  and  the  wild  boar  ranged  the  forest  of  Middlesex^  and 
the  woU*  Hngered  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  law  itself  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  eqnally  rude 
down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Civil  rebellion  in  Stephen's 
days  distnrbed  the  course  of  justice  ;  and  its  administra- 
tors— if  not  engaged  on  their  own  account  in  feudal  strife — 
were  commonly  the  partisans  of  contending  suitors,  and 
did  not  always  shield  the  weak  from  the  aggressions  of 
patrician  power.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  law 
became  reduced  to  a  system  which  required  that  the  judges 
should  be  skilled  in  law,  and  that  the  advocates  or  prac- 
titioners should  be  lawyers  ;  for  the  laws  of  Normandy  had 
been  gradually  combined  with  the  laws  of  England,  and 
the  Canonists  built  into  this  composite  structure  the  en- 
during marble  of  Roman  civil  law.  But  the  Chancellors, 
and  in  many  instances  the  Justiciars,  were  still  ecclesias- 
tics. Two  of  the  greatest  Justiciars  of  Henry  II.  were, 
however,  feudal  barons,  viz.,  Kichard  de  Luci  and  Ranul- 
phus  de  Glanville.  The  former  is  memorable  as  a  states- 
man ;  for,  before  the  rise  and  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  he  swayed  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
king's  chief ?owrt  of  Justice;  and,  in  the  celebrated  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  in  1164,  laid  the  basis  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  later  times.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
age  that  this  great  feudal  chief  founded  a  fair  monastery 
in  the  wooded  solitude  of  Lesnes,  by  the  broad  Thames, 
and  ended  his  days  there  as  a  monk.  His  ofBce  of  Jus- 
ticiar was  shorn  of  its  splendour  while  the  genius  and 
ambition  of  Lord  Chancellor  a  Becket  concentrated  in 
his  own  hands  all  the  authority  of  the  state. 

That  extraordinary  man  was  the  first  Englishman 
appointed  to  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  he  brought  to  it 
a  knowledge  of  civil  and  canon  law,  which  ho  had  acquired 
in  Italy,  wliither  he  had  been  sent  to  study  by  his  early 
patron  the  archbishop.  Upon  his  return  he  was  employed 
in  negotiations  in  which  he  showed  great  ability,  and 
when  presented  to  Henry  II.,  on  hiscor,onation,  the  youth- 
ful a  Becket  was  not  only  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
attractive  companion,  but  was  as  skilful  as  the  king  himself 
in  his  favourite  pursuits  of  hawking  and  the  chase — tastes 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  conducive  to  preferment  in 
Westminster  Hall.  lie  must  have  made  a  <lignified  and 
courtly  chancellor;  and  the  costly  state  in  which  he  travelled 
on  his  embassies  to  Rome,  gave  an  external  splendour  to 
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his  office,  which  it  had  not  previously  attained.  His  legal 
career,  however,  was  at  an  end  before  that  extraordinary 
series  of  events  occurred  which  has  made  his  name  so 
proniinent  in  English  history,  and  so  glorious  in  ecclesi- 
astical annals. 

Ranulph  de  Glanville  was  the  first  Justiciar  who  won 
both  military  and  legal  renown,  and  his  life  affords  a 
curious  example  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  for  at  one 
time  he  is  seen  as  the  grave  and  learned  civilian,  presiding 
among  the  bishops  and  other  judges  of  the  king's  court; 
at  another,  clothed  in  mail,  and  leading  an  army  against 
Scottish  invaders ;  and  then,  exchanging  the  spear  for 
the  pen,  we  behold  him  author  of  a  treatise  "  on  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  the  Realm. ^'  It  was  while  he  filled  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  (in  1174)  that  he  performed 
the  unexampled  exploit  of  leading  an  army  against 
William  the  Lion,  of  Scotland,  and  capturing  that  for- 
midable invader  while  he  was  besieging  Alnwick  Castle. 
Glanville  soon  afterwards  attained  the  office  of  Justiciar 
of  England,  and  wrote  the  treatise  which  has  won  for  him 
the  title  of  the  ''  Father  of  English  Jurisprudence/*  This 
remarkable  work,  written  a  little  more  than  a  century 
after  the  Conqueror's  ascendancy  became  established, 
shows  that  the  realm  was  **  even  then  governed,'*  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coke  observes,  **  by  laws  and  customs 
grounded  upon  reason  and  of  ancient  time  obtained ;" 
and  that  Henry  II.  sought  for  his  judges  "  men  grave  in 
manners,  familiar  with  the  laws,  and  wise,  eloquent,  and 
speedy  in  their  administration.'*  To  the  advice  of  his 
illustrious  justiciar  is  attributed  his  ratification  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  of  the  laws^  of 
William,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  due  administration 
of  justice  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  length,  after  an 
honourable  tenure  of  his  high  office,  Glanville  was  seen  in 
the  new  character  of  a  crusader.  On  the  30th  January, 
1188,  after  the  archbishop  had  exhorted  the  king  and  his 
council  to  engage  in  a  new  crusade,  the  aged  justiciar, 
(who  was  not  supposed  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  who  had  a 
wife,  children,  and  grandchildren,  the  objects  of  his  re- 
gard,) rose  up  as  soon  as  the  king  had  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  march  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  cross.  At  the  king's  entreaty  he  re- 
tained his  office,  and  delayed  his  journey  ;  but  soon  after 
Bichard's  coronation,  Glanville  accompanied   a   chosen 
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band  of  Norman  knights  to  Palestine,  where,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  ended  his  noble  career  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 
How  greatly  the  dying  crnsader  wonld  have  rejoiced  if  he 
conld  have  seen  what  we  see — the  power  of  the  crescent 
at  length  drooping  beneath  the  cross,  and  England  send- 
ing her  peaceful  sons  to  promote  every  branch  of 
European  civilization  in  the  land  on  which  the  proud 
chivalry  of  Christendom  fought  and  fell ! 

The  office  of  Chancellor  did  not,  in  Glanyille's  time, 
rival  in  dignity  and  importance  that  of  Justiciar,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  office  of  Justiciar  had  been  abolished 
and  the  separate  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor 
acquired,  that  he  became  first  in  judicial  rank.  la  the 
Anglo  Norman  reigns,  the  Chancellor  held  both  the  great 
seal  and  his  place  in  the  Aula  Regis  as  the  king's  principal 
chaplain,  confessor  and  secretary;  but  personal  character 
combined  with  official  power,  in  the  case  of  other  great 
justiciars  besides  Glanville,  to  give  that  office  pre-eminent 
dignity. 

A  magnificent  churchman,  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  of  whose  taste  as  an  architect  the  "  Galilee*  of 
his  cathedral  and  some  other  great  works  remain  splen- 
did monuments,  succeeded  the  martial  and  lettered 
Glanville,  and  was  himself  superseded  by  a  still  more 
powerful  churchman,  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  who  united  in  himself  the  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Chief  Justiciar,  and  ruled  England  during  King 
Richard's  absence  in  Palestine,  and  captivity  in  Germany. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Longchamp  as  a  judge,  but  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  his  character,  displayed  itself  in 
every  branch  of  his  varied  functions ;  he  even  tried  bis 
hand  as  an  engineer,  for  he  constructed  the  ditch  or  moat 
of  the  Tower;  but  (as  Sir  Francis  Palgr.we  remarks,)  he 
did  not  show  skill  in  this  capacity,  as  he  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  the  river  Thames  would  keep  the  excavation 
constantly  full.  In  his  exactions,  ho  oppressed  clergy  und 
laity  alike,  and  his  rapacity  threatened  to  exhaust  the 
realm  ;  but  the  minstrels,  of  whom  he  was  a  liberal  patron, 
sung  his  fame  iii  all  the  market-places  of  England.  We 
see  him,  when  in  the  height  of  his  power,  travelling  in 
royal  state,  presiding  in  judgment,  and  using  royal 
.•luthority;  we  see  him  on  his  fall,  holding  the  Tower  of 
London  and  defying  the  barons  and  bishops  :  then  flying 
on  foot  from  Canterbury  to  the  sea  coast,  disguised  as  a 
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female  pedlar,  and  made  the  sport  of  fisliermeii  and 
Bailors;  and  finally,  detained  prisoner  in  a  cave  on  the 
shore  until  he  surrendered  the  royal  castles  to  King  John, 
and  was  suffered  to  depart  the  realm. 

After  the  fall  of  Longchanip,  Walter  Hnbert,  who,  from 
being  a  poor  boy,  educated  out  of  charity  by  Ranulph  de 
Glanville  and  his  wife  Bertha,  had  reached  the  dignity  of 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  became  Chief  Justiciar.  It 
was  during  his  administration  that  the  peace  of  London 
was  disturbed  by  civil  war,  raised  by  William  Fitz  Osbert, 
a  demagogue  known  in  the  Folk-mote  of  the  English 
citizens  as  William-with-the-Long  Beard.  The  story  of 
his  rebellion  is  related  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  The  Rolls  of  the  Curia  Regis, 
and  is  one  of  those  episodes  which  calls  up  Ji  picture  of 
bygone  times  from  the  dry  judicial  record.  Fitz  Osbert 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  the 
Archbishop,  who  seems  to  have  commanded  in  person  for 
the  king,  himself  drove  the  formidable  rebel  with  fire  and 
sword  from  his  sanctuary,  ^  caused  him  to  be  hung  at 
Tyburn,  and  reduced  the  citizens  to  obedience !  These 
rolls,  the  earliest  consecutive  judicial  records  now  existing, 
afford  many  such  glimpses  of  the  times  ;  they  indicate  the 
thrifty  habits  and  prosperous  state  of  ^the  hibouring  and 
trading  classes  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  they 
were  still  Anglo-Saxon  in  language  and  feeling,  while  the 
Norman  tongue  and  manners  influenced  the  upper  classes 
of  society ;  and  they  afford  evidence  not  only  that  the 
outlines  of  the  common  law  had  then  become  defined,  but 
that  concurrently  with  the  social  advancement  of  the 
people  of  England,  their  judicial  system  was  moulding  the 
Constitution  and  acquiring  an  authority  which  was  ever 
vindicated  by  its  foundation  in  the  law  of  God. 

A  succeeding  Justiciar,  the  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  whom 
Shakespeare  introduces  in  his  *'  King  John,*^  was  chiefly 
remaikable  for  his  extravagant  outlay  upon  hawks,  and 
for  the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  king ;  and  his 
successor,  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
tutor  of  Henry  III. — the  restless  martial  prelate  whose 
calm  nameless  effigy  in  black  marble  may  be  seen  m 
Winchester  Cathedral — was  a  man  who  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  whose  fame 
once  filled  Europe.  A  more  remarkable  Justiciar  was  his 
rival  and  successor,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  to  whom  Shake- 
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speare   assigns  the  custody  of  Prince  Arthur.      His  un- 
bounderl  ambition  and  rapacity  subjected  him  to  accusa- 
tions  like   some   of  those   which   were   afterwards  made 
against  VVolsey ;  his  enemies  moreover  charged  him  not 
only  with  treason,  but  with  poisoning  some  of  the  nobility, 
abstracting  from  the  royal  treasury  Ji  gem  which  had  tlie 
virtue  of  rendering  the  wearer  invuhierable,  and  gaining 
the  King's  favour  by  sorcery  and  enchantment — accusa- 
tions curiously  characteristic   of  the  age.     They  obliged 
him  to  fly  to  sanctuary  at  Merton,  whither  the  Mayor  of 
London,   at  the   head    of    armed    citizens    went,  in   the 
American  fashion  of  these  days,  to  drag  the  fallen  Justiciar 
from  his  asyhim  ;  but  the  king  having  commanded  that 
time  be  given  him   to  prepare  for  his  trial,  he  ventured 
forth,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  another  sanctuary,  where 
his  pursuers  found  him  at  the  altar  holding  the  host  and  a 
silver  crucifix  in  his  hands.    They  nevertheless  seized  him, 
and  were   conveying  him  to    London   when    they  were 
obliged  to  replace  him  in  sanctuary,  but  they  dug  a  moat 
round  the  church  to  cut  off^  supplies  and  prevent  his  escape. 
He  afterwards  surrendered,  and  on  trial  was  sentenced  to 
forfeitures  and  imprisonment.     In  the  following  year,  on 
a  mortal  enemy  obtaining  the  custody  of  the   castle  in 
which   he  was  confined,   he  escaped,   and  again   flew  to 
sanctuary.       There  he  was  again   beleaguered,  with  the 
alternative  of  surrender  or  starvation  ;  but  being  furnished 
with  food  and  a  disguise  by  two  soldiers  who  had  formerly 
served  under  him,  he  escaped  to  Wales,  and,  surrendering 
the  office  of  Justiciar  (which  he  insisted  that  the  king  had 
bestowed  on  him  for  life  at  Runymede),  he  was  allowed  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  seclusion.     In  1243,  he  waa 
interred  by  the  Black  Friars  of  Holborn,  to  whom,  in  his 
prosperity,  he  had  given  the  house  or  town-inn  at  West- 
minster, which  became  the  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York,   and   after    VVolsey 's   fall,   the   royal  and  ill-fated 
palace  of  Whitehall. 

With  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  we  reach  a  remarkable 
period  of  our  constitutional  history;  for  now  began  Statute 
Law,  as  distinguished  from  the  unwritten  or  old  Conimou 
Law  of  England.  But  Henry's  ministers  were  generally 
too  much  occupied  in  measures  of  defence  against  the 
barons  to  find  leisure  for  legal  reform,  and  only  two  of 
their  legi.^lative  measures  are  known,  viz.,  the  Statute  of 
Merton  (which  was  passed  chiefly  to  encourage  the  iuclo- 
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sure  of  waste  land)  and  the  Statute  of  Marlbridge  (which 
regulated  tlie  right  of  distraint);  yet  in  the  most  turbulent 
period  of  this  turbulent  reign,  there  was  given  to  the 
world  the  best  treatise  on  law  of  which  England  could 
boast  until  the  publication  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
We  refer  to  Henry  de  Bracton's  celebrated  IVeatise  on 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  England.'^  And  here  let  it 
be  remembered  that  while  Henry  III.  was  embroiled  in 
civil  contests,  and  military  prowess  was  essential  to  kingly 
power,  the  virtuous  and  Christian  prince  who  then  held 
the  sceptre  of  France,  gracing  an  absolute  authority  by 
tb#  exercise  of  its  most  beneficent  prerogatives,  was 
endeavouring  to  amend  the  judicial  system  of  that  king- 
dom. An  utter  want  of  legal  discrimination  and  of  rules 
of  evidence,  had  prevailed,  especially  in  the  courts  of  the 
baronies  of  France,  and  the  pure  stream  of  justice  was  too 
often  disturbed  by  feudal  violence.  But  St.  Louis  estab- 
lished a  wiser  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  himself  admin- 
istered justice  in  a  very  patriarchal  mode ;  for  we  are 
told  that  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  appeals  in  his 
Court  of  Peers ;  and  often  the  good  saint,  after  hearing 
Mass  in  the  summer  mornings,  might  be  seen  to  seat 
himself  beneath  a  spreading  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes, 
where,  surrounded  by  his  advisers,  he  would  invite  all 
suitors  to  come  to  him,  and  bid  his  counsellors  do  them 
right  upon  the  spot.t  A  somewhat  similar  picture  of  a 
patriarchal  court  and  camp  may,  as  a  contemporary  writer 
remarks,  be  at  this  day  seen  in  Montenegro  by  an  English 
lawyer,  within  a  week  after  his  escape  from  the  heat  and 
dust  of  Westminster  Hall.  In  the  little  capital  of  that 
highland  principality  ol  the  Adriatic,  **  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  the  chief  warriors 
and  senators  of  his  tribe,  their  dark  eyes  and  glittering 
arms   Sashing  in  the  sunshine  and  their   long  hair  and 

*  Little  is  known  of  the  author,  but  from  the  knowledge  of 
Roman  law  which  his  work  displays,  it  is  believed  tliat  he  was  aa 
ecch'siastic  wlio  had  made  jurisprudence  his  study.  His  treatise 
is  marked  by  a  logical  precision,  lucid  arrangement,  and  elegance 
of  style,  which  render  it  a  most  remarkable  monument  of  the 
period.  It  was  not  until  the  law  reforms  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
that  any  considerable  portions  of  Bracton's  law  became  entirely 
obsolete. 

t   Ilallam.     State  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  143. 
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white  tunics  streaming  in  the  wind,  as  he  daily  adminis- 
ters justice  at  his  paliice-gate,  under  the  open  sky  in  the 
pure  mountain  air/'^^  But  we  must  return  to  the  historic 
shadows  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Only  one  of  Henry  the  Third's  Justiciars  need  bo 
mentioned,  viz.,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  a  nobleman  more 
celebrated  for  bravery  than  learning,  but  who  is  memora- 
ble as  the  last  of  those  remarkable  men,  ancestors  of  some 
of  the  nobility  of  England  at  the  present  day,  who  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  united  the  sword  and  the  gown 
in  the  political  and  commanding  functions  of  Justiciar  of 
England.  Hugh  le  Despenser,  though  aged  and  infi^, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  refusing  (as  Lord  Camp- 
bell says)  to  disgrace  his  ermine  by  flight,  was  slain  besiae 
the  gallant  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  That  was  a 
year  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  country,  for,  in  1265, 
England  saw  the  Parliament  assembled  with  which  our 
representative  system  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

It  appears  that  the  first  Chief  Justice  who  acted  merely 
as  a  judge  was  Robert  de  Bruce,  who  succeeded  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  as  Chief  Justice,  presiding  in  the  then  risiiig 
tribunal  afterwards  called  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  H^ 
was  the  head  of  a  great  Norman  baronial  family,  and  as  a 
kinsman  of  the  Scottish  kings  is  counted  amongst  the 
ancestors  of  Queen  Victoria.  From  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, Skelton  was  the  chief  seat  of  his  family ;  and  in 
Scotland  their  skill  in  the  tournament  and  in  singing 
romances  softened  the  hearts  and  won  the  hands  of  the 
Caledonian  heiresses.  Itobert  de  Bruce,  whose  parents 
were  known  as  Robert  the  Noble,  and  the  princess  Isabel, 
was  born  at  the  castle  of  Lochmaben,  but  educated  under 
the  care  of  his  Yorkshire  cousins  ;  and  aspiring  to  windis- 
tinction  in  the  law  rather  than  in  Jirms,  he  practised  in 
Westminster  Hall  until  appointed  a  judge  by  Ilenry  IH. — 
Alter  the  kintr's  death  he  retired  to  Scotland,  where,  on  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  he  claimed  to  be  crowned 
king,  at  Scone,  in  the  absence  of  his  formidable  competi- 
tor, John  Baliol,  in  whose  favour,  however,  Edward  L 
decided,  at  the  famous  meeting  held  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  in  1292.  During  the  sway  of  the  Justiciars,  the 
Curia  Regis  was  preserved  on  the  footing  upon  which  it 
had  been  established  by  the  Conqueror,  but  its  functions 

*  Paton's  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic,  460. 
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were  now  gradually  divided,  and  the  yanous  courts  at 
Westminster  had  their  rise  from  that  division.  Still  the 
days  had  not  arrived  when  Englishmen  saw  the  high 
places  of  judgment  adorned  by  the  profound  learning  and 
the  judicial  virtues  which^  happily  for  us,  have  been  so  long 
characteristic  of  English  judges. 

The  lives  of  the  Chancellors  in  the  Plantagenet  reigna 
belong  more  to  the  history  of  England  than  to  that  of  the 
worthies  of  the  law,  aud  the  many  prelate-chancellors  who 
form  commanding  figures  in  the  history  of  their  time  are 
memorable  as  magnificent  churchmen    rather    than    as 
judges.     It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  the 
Chancellors  had  come  to  exercise  important  judicial  func- 
tions as  well  in  their  own  court  as  in  the  council  of  the 
king.  While  the  Justiciar's  office  existed,  the  Chancellor's 
principal  functions  -were  those  of  first  chaplain,  secretaiy, 
and  almoner  to  the  monarch ;  and  none  of  the  Chancellors 
were  distinguished  as  judges,  or  memorable  except  for  the 
part  which  many  of  them  took  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
affairs.     The  Chancellor's  ofiSce,  however,  was  made  very 
profitable  by  the  fees  paid  on  writs  and  charters,  although 
this  great  functionary  received  from  the  crown  only  the 
modest  allowance  of  five  shillings  a  day,  with  certain  cakes 
and  cloth,  wine  and  wax-lights,  and  lodging.  What  we  read 
of  one  Chancellor  of  the  Plantagenets  is  often  applicable 
to  many  others ;  for  he  was  in  many  instances  a  monk  who, 
having  gained   a  reputation  for  piety,  won  the^  king's 
favour  by  courtly  manners  and  aptitude  for  business,  or 
having  been  abbot  of  a  monastery  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  brotherhood  by  his  administrative  services  and  his 
equitable  sway,   and  who,  on  his  merits  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  crown,  received  preferments  in  church  and 
state,  and  became  a  bishop^  or  even  a  primate,  negotiated 
treaties,  and  went  on  foreign  embassies ;  showing  in  his 
high  civil  employments  the  wisdom,  capacity,  and  tem- 
perance which  adorned  his  cloister-life;  perhaps  rebuilt 
his   abbey    or    cathedral    church;     and,    when    he    had 
**  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour,'*  marked 
his  lasting  affection  for  the  fraternity  of  his  early  love  by 
bequeathing  to  it  his  books  aud  vestments,  and  desiring  to 
be  laid  amongst  the  brethren  for  his  final  rest.     Some 
Chancellors  made  provision  for  the  perpetual  advancement 
of  learning  by  founding  a  college,  as  tne  great  Walter  do 
Merton  did  at  Oxford;  others  by  endowing  scholarships 
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or  formiii<?  public  libraries ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
professionally  trained  judges  of  later  times  to  eani  grateful 
reuienibrauce  by  introducing  into  their  decisions  somo 
great  legal  principle,  that  has  ever  since  governed  rights 
and  protected  inten'sts  of  mankind. 

The  accession  of  Edward  I.  was  the  era  when  onr  judi- 
cial institutions  became  firmly  establishe<l  on  the  basis  on 
which  they  have  ever  since  remained.  The  principles  of 
English  jurisprudence  were  then  reformed  and  reduced  to 
system,  and  the  courts  for  its  administration  were  estab- 
lished in  their  existing  form.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench 
— in  which  the  sovereign  was  supposed  to  preside,  assisted 
by  the  Chief  Justice — became  the  supreme  criminal  court, 
with  a  certain  control  over  other  tribunals  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  arose  from  the  provision 
of  Magna  Charta,  by  whicli  Common  Pleas  were  fixed  at 
Westminster,  in  order  that  suitors  might  not  have  to  fol- 
low the  king  in  his  migrations  through  the  realm.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  crown,  but  it  afterwards 
acquired  a  jurisdiction  both  legal  and  equitable.  The 
barons,  its  judges,  however,  were  not  necessarily  lawyers 
even  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  Chancellor 
became  first  in  precedence  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
gat  in  his  own  court,  which  we  dare  say  was  even  in  those 
days  a  very  sleepy  domain.  The  old  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Curia  Regis  was  vested  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  and  upon  that  division  of  the  legi^slature  into  two 
houses  which  soon  followed,  remained  with  the  Lords 
S[)iritnal  and  Temporal,  who  had  the  judges  of  the  laud 
for  their  assessors.  13»*fore  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  judicial  knowledge,  which  in  earlier  times  h;id 
been  monopolized  by  the  clergy,  liad  come  to  be  ennilatcd 
by  laymen  in  the  societies  of  prof(>ssor8  of  the  law,  and 
from  them  the  king  selected  his  judges.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  also  brgan  the  seriesof  reports  of  cases  decided 
in  the  Superior  C«»urts,  which,  mider  the  title  of  Year 
Books,  form  a  grand  repertory  of  English  law,  less  useful 
than  curious  for  their  subject  matter  and  antic^uity,  ami 
very  unlike  the  profi^ssional  and  newspaper  repj)rts  of  the 
present  day.  With  that  early  code  ol  law  reform,  known 
as  *'  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  the  First,*'  which  seems 
to  have  acciuired  for  Edward  the  name  of'*  the  English 
Justinian,"  history  honourably  connects  the  name  of  his 
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Chancellor,  Robert  Biirnel,  a  distinguished  Salopian,  who 
attained  the  Great  Seal  in  1274,  and  to  whom  is  also 
attributed  the  code  under  which  VVales  was  governed  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  principality  was  first 
allowed  to  return  members  to  parhament. 

Civil  strife  and  national  misfortune  in  the  feeble  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  suspended  further  law  reform,  but  in  this 
reign  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  Chancellor's  own  court  was 
fixed  at  Westminster,  where,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Great  Hall,  his  marble  chair  was  now  exalted.  Until  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  the  Chancellors  were  still  churchmen; 
but  that  sovereign  for  the  first  time  selected  a  Chancellor 
from  amongst  the  professors  of  the  laws  educated  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  which  had  then  become  a  great  and  popu- 
lous legal  university,  their  members  being  to  the  munici- 
pal  or  common  law  of  England,  what  the  advocates  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  were  to  the- civil  and  canon  law  of 
churchmen.  The  first  thorough-bred  common  lawyer 
appointed  Chancellor  was  Sir  Robert  Parnynge,  who  had 
been  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  holder  of  the  Chancellor's  office  who 
was  qualified  by  legal  training,  for  its  judicial  duties.  But 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert  Bourchier,  his  predecessor, 
Edward  had  departed  from  the  time-honoured  usage  of 
selecting  a  churchman  for  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and 
that  gallant  knight,  who  was  the  first  layman  appointed  to 
it,  seems  to  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a 
general  officer  than  for  those  of  a  judge.  He  had  been  the 
king's  companion  in  arms ;  and  the  military  Chancellor 
resumed  his  proper  vocation  when  the  campaign  in  Prance 
began,  for  he  fought  beside  the  Black  Prince  at  Cressy, 
shone  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  that  warlike  age, 
and  won  a  peerage,  which  descended  to  a  distinguished 
posterity.  But  Edward  soon  returned  to  the  Church,  and 
clerical  persons  were  again  selected.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  whole  series  of  Chancellors  was 
Richard  de  Bury,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Edward  III., 
and  became  the  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
young  monarch  during  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  con- 
tinuing until  his  own  death,  in  1345,  Edward's  most  trusted 
friend  and  counsellor,  after  having  passed  through  what 
Sydney  Smith  would  have  called  **  the  Elysian  transi- 
tions" of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  held,  too,  the  offices  of 
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Treasurer  of  tlie  Exchequer,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Bishop 
of  Durham.  De  Bury's  unbounded  love  of  literature  and 
munificent  provisions  for  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  learning,  render  his  name  for  ever  memorable  ; 
and  the  noble  figure  of  the  good  bishop,  both  scholar  and 
statesman,  shines  calmly  through  the  eventful  scenes  of 
that  warlike  age,  and  throws  a  lustre  on  the  most  brilliant 
reign  of  English  history.  After  Bishop  de  Buiy's  time, 
chancellors,  as  if  emulating  his  example,  became  ambitious 
of  literary  attainment  and  the  society  of  learned  men.  One 
of  his  successors  as  Chancellor,  William  de  Ed^'ugton, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  early 
patronage  of  Willian  of  Wykeham,  who  owed  his  advance- 
ment more  to  his  native  genius  than  his  scholastic  leani- 
ing.  That  illustrious  man,  when  Secretary  to  the 
Constable  of  Winchester,  and  lodged  in  a  turret  of  the 
castle,  imbibed  that  love  of  Gothic  architecture  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  adding  success  as  aii 
architect  in  the  employment  of  the  crown  to  dexterity  in 
civil  business,  he  attained  rapid  preferment.  Taking  holy 
orders,  he  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  engaged  in  poli- 
tics, and  succeeded  Archbishop  Langham  as  Chancellor. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  judicial  merits,  he  has  left  a 
great  name  as  well  as  great  architectural  works  to  pos- 
terity ;  and  his  collegiate  foundations  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  which  are  such  noble  proofs  of  his  munificence 
and  love  of  learning,  happily  still  continue  to  difiuse  the 
blessings  of  education  in  his  native  land. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  improvements  in  the  law  or 
in  the  procedure  of  the  courts  can  be  traced  to  the  Chan- 
cellors of  Edward  III. ;  but  when  John  de  Thoresby, 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  held  tlie  seals,  parliament  passed 
the  well-known  statute  (now  in  force)  which  defined  the 
acts  against  the  state  that  W(Me  to  be  accounted  treasona- 
ble. At  this  time,  too,  tri.il  by  jury  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  our  own  times,  seems  to  have  liad  its 
beginning,  juries  having  then  for  the  first  time  assisted  in 
the  administration  of  justice  as  ultimate  judges  of  matters 
of  fact.  Moreover,  it  was  during  the  chancellorship  of 
Bishop  Edyngton,  in  1362,  that  the  statute  psissed  for 
the  use  of  English  in  the  courts  at  Westminster.*     At 

*  In  the  same  vear  (1362)  we  have  the  earliest  example  of  the 
use  of  English  in  proceedings  of  parliament.     It  was  uol  until  the 
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tills  time  the  chancellor's  office  had  increased  in  impor- 
tance, but  his  equitable  jurisdiction  as  a  judge  had  not 
then  become  the  most  important  part  of  his  functions.    He 
was,  in  effect,  secretary  of^  state  for  all  departments,  and 
chief  adviser  of  the  sovereign,  sanctioned  all  charters  and 
grants  by  letters  patent  that  passed  under  the  great  seal, 
had  the  general  care  of  chancery  records,  appointed  jus- 
tices of  the   peace  (a  function  acquired  in  the  reign  of 
Edward   III.)>  summoned  and  opened  parliaments,  and 
prepared  the   legislative  acts.     When  the  king  held  his 
court  in  any  provincial  town,  the  chancellor  followed  him, 
accompanied  by  the  masters  of  the  chancery,  its  clerks 
and  records,  which  rolls  were  carried  by  pack-horses  con- 
tributed by  some  religious  house.     The  officers  of  the 
chancery,  when  in  the  metropolis,  lived  together  in  an  inn 
or  hospitium ;  and  they  seem   to  have  been  somewhat 
dainty  in  their  diet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  king's  letters  of  safe  conduct 
were  obtained  by  the  chancellor  for  poulterers  whom  he 
sent  into  divers  parts  of  the  realm  "  to  buy  poultry  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  his  clerks  of  chancery."     We 
do  not  wonder  that  in  a  subsequent  reign  complaint  was 
made  in  parliriment  against  the  masters  that  they  were 
'*  oppressive   sinecurists,    over  fat   in   body   and  purse." 
The  chancellor  himself  received  from  the  crown  yearly,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  sum  which  appears  to  have  been 
equivalent  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  £2,000  a  year  of 
our  money,  and  he  was  allowed  also  his  robes  and  main- 
tenance, and  a  liberal  supply  of  wine  from  the  royal  vine- 
yards in  Gascony.     Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  an 
unwise  abstinence  from  these  good  things  and  a  disreg^ird 
of  roast-beef  as  the  English  basis  of  strength,  that  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  chancellor  of  Edward  11. , 
was  unable  to  resist  the  persuasions  of  the  queen  to  conse- 
crate an  unworthy  favourite,  and  actually  died  of  fear  of 
the  Pope  when  he  heard  of  the  Papal  displeasure. 

So  much,  thou,  for  the  chancellors  of  Edward  HI.     The 
chief  justices  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  often,  like 

time  of  Ricliard  III.  that  the  statute  laws  were  given  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  and  printed.  The  use  of  Norman-French  in 
giving  the  ro^ral  absent  to  bills,  in,  of  course,  a  continuance  of  the 
ancient  custom  and  a  relic  of  the  language  of  parliameut  in  the 
reigna  of  the  Plantagenets. 
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thoin,  nmcU  eini)loyed  on  nojjotiatioiif?  of  state.  Some 
woni  eiiiiiieiit,  a  tow  were  sadly  unprincipled,  and  others 
wore  extreni'jly  ill-tatod.  0:ie  judi^e,  Sir  John  de  Caven- 
dish, ancestor  of  the  Dakc  of  Devonshire,  was  pnt  to  death 
ill  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion ;  and  another,  Sir  llobert 
Tresilian,  himself  underwent  the  last  |)enalty  of  the  law 
on  an  accusation  of  treason  in  1388.  Henry  le  Scrope,  a 
chief  justice  of  this  perioil,  deserves  honourable  mention; 
for  he  was  the  first  who,  without  the  advantage  of  ancient 
linea^^o,  and  by  success  in  the  law  alone,  founded  a  family 
and  obtained  l^aronial  honours.  Other  Scropes  were  like- 
wise men  of  law  and  letters,  *'  and  like  good  Yorkshire- 
men,  were,  (as  an  old  historian  remarks)  uniformly  devoted 
to  their  own  advancement.'*  The  year  1388  must  certainly 
have  been  a  famous  time  for  promotion  in  Westminster 
Hall,  one  Chief  Justice  l)eing  hauge<l,  and  all  the  other 
judges  being  attainted,  deprivetl,  or  banished.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  yearly  salary  of  a  puisne  judge  was  not 
a  very  magnificent  prize,  as  it  was  only  £26  13s.  4d.,  in 
the  money  of  those  days.  Succee<ling  judges  seem  to  have 
wisely  kept  aloof  from  politics.  During  tumults  that  con- 
vulsed the  realm,  they  seem  to  have  quietly  administered 
justice  at  Westminster;  and  the  only  battles  witnessed  by 
the  judges  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  were  those  fonght 
in  Tothill-fieMs,  by  champions  on  the  trials  under  writs  of 
right,  when  the  judges,  in  their  scarlet  robes,  attended 
to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  combat  were  observed. 

The  ju'lure  most  distinguishe<l  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
was  Sir  Williani  Cascoigne,  whose  name  is  ma<le  familiar 
to  all  by  the  anec<lote  of  his  having  committed  the  Frinco 
of  Wah;s  to  prison,  ancl  by  his  prominence  in  Shakespeare's 
play.  He  was  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  and  his  ancestors 
were  mostly  men  of  valour ;  but  the  future  Chief  Justice 
zealously  studierl  the  common  hiw,  and  when  promoted  to 
the  bench,  gained  the  reputation  of  an  upright  mairistrate. 
The  legal  merits  of  his  decisions  is  a  matter  that  has 
ceased  to  interest  his  countrymen,  but  his  fortitude  ami 
his  magnanimous  perseverance  in  duty  without  reganl 
to  any  selfish  consitleration,  are  qualities  which  excite  our 
Bymi)athies  now  as  warmly  as  they  n)used  those  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  showed  how  nobly  lie  could  brave 
the  frown  of  power,  when,  on  being  illegally  required  by 
Henry  IV.  immetliately  to  try  his  illustrious  captives, 
Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Thomas  Alowbray^  son 
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of  the  banished  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  taken  in 
insurrection  against  Henry,  the  Chief  Justice  told  the 
kini^  that  over  the  life  of  the  prelate  he  had  not  any  juris- 
diction, and  that  the  nobleman  had  a  right  to  be  tried  by 
his  peers.  But  what  has  chiefly  gained  applause  for 
Gascoigne  was  his  dauntless  ministering  of  justice  on  the 
royal  heir  of  England.  Lord  0  unpbell  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  authenticate  the  tradition  that  Prince  Henry,  in 
one  of  his  wildest  moments  insulted  the  Chief  Justice  in 
his  court,  and  was  actually  committed  to  prison.  Shakes- 
peare in  his  noble  lines  has  given  dramatic  effect  to  the 
magnanimity  of  the  young  prince  in  reinvesting  Gascoigne 
with  **  the  balance  and  the  sword'*  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown ;  but  it  seems  to  be  now  established  that  the  young 
king  in  fact  lost  no  time  in  dispensing  with  the  *'  practised, 
wise  directions'*  of  the  dauntless  judge. 

The  reign  of  Ilenry  V.  was  adorned  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Chief  Justices  recorded  in  history — we  mean 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise, 
De  Laudibas  Legum  Anglice.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn 
from  the  intriguing  prelates  and  warlike  barons  who  con- 
trolled the  administration  of  justice  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, to  a  man  like  Fortescue,  an  enlightened  lover  of 
liberty  and  constitutional  law,  who  won  his  promotion  by 
his  legal  attainments,  and  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
his  professional  learning  than  for  his  judicial  integrity. 
He  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  long  worn  the  robe  of 
dignity,  when  he  signalized  his  constancy  in  the  Lancas- 
trian cause  by  fighting  for  Henry  VI.  in  the  field  of 
Tow  ton  Moor,  by  the  side  of  Morton,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Chancellor;  and  after  the 
fatal  and  romantic  events  which  reduced  Queen  Margaret 
and  the  young  prince  to  the  society  of  robbers  in  a  forest, 
Fortescue  accompanied  the  royal  fugitives  in  their  exile, 
and  wrote  his  admirable  treatise  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  heir-apparent  in  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king. 
When  the  cause?  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  ha<l  become 
hopeless,  Fortescue  submitted  to  Edwar<l  IV.,  but  was 
cruelly  required,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  to  write  a 
treatise  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  House  of  York  ; 
and  when  the  old  lawyer  complied,  he  was  restored  in  blood, 
and  retired  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  at  his  Gloucester 
shire  estate  of  Ebrington,  which  gives  the  title  of  Viscount 
to  his  descendants  at  the   present  day.      Chief  Justice 
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Fortescue  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  par- 
liamentary privilege,  by  that  celel>rated  judgment,  afBrm- 
iiig  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
decide  upon  their  own  privileges,  which  has  been  followed 
for  four  hundred  years  and  is  now  the  law. 

But  we  must  not  pass  from  the  Lancastrian  dynasty 
without  some  notice  of  three  memorable  chancellors. 
Foremost  of  these  was  the  Cardinal-Chancellor  Heniy 
Beaufort,  half-brother  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  so  dis- 
tinguished a  figure  as  a  statesman  during  three  reigns, 
and  boldly  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  a  manner  that  alarmed  the  common  lawyers 
and  led  to  remonstrances  from  parliament.  ^  The  control 
then  claimed  for  the  Chancellor  over  partition,  dower, 
account,  and  some  other  matters  cognizable  by  the  courts 
of  connnon  law  has,  however,  since  continued,  as  well  as 
the  control  which  Beaufort  first  asserted  over  the  marriage 
of  mfant  wards.  The  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  over  uses 
and  trusts  seems  to  have  then  become  quite  established ; 
but  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  Chancellor  was 
invoked  in  the  Lancastrian  days  seem  very  foreign  to  his 
dignity  i^ctJ.  gr.,  in  one  suit  he  was  asked  by  an  attorney 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  using  arts  of  witchcraft  to 
the  plaintiff's  projndice  ;  in  another,  to  give  relief  against 
the  sheriff  of  Norwich,  who  had  imprisoned  the  com- 
plainant for  making  tallow-candles  with  wicks  of  fiaz 
instead  of  cotton  ;  in  a  third,  to  require  sureties  for  the 
peace ;  while  even  the  Cardinal-Chancellor  did  not  deem 
beneath  his  notice  the  revenue  he  derived  from  licensing 
any  exportation  of  cheese  and  butter  !  Beaufort  was  four 
times  Chancellor,  and  ho  bore  chief  sway  in  England  mitil 
his  eventful  career  closed  in  1447,  upon  that  death-bed 
to  which  Shakespeare's  description  has  given  such  ideal 
terrors.  The  two  other  Chancellors,  conspicuous  in  the 
last  of  the  Lancastrian  reigns  were,  John  Stafford,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  held  the  Great  Seal  for  the  un- 
precedented period  of  eighteen  years,  and  who,  to  his  great 
honour,  carried  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  confirm  the 
foundation  of  Eton  College,  where 

^'  Grateful  science  still  adores 
Hor  lleiiry'a  holy  shade;'* 

and  William  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is 
ever  memorable  as  the   founder  of  Magdalen    College, 
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Oxford,  and  who  lived  not  only  to  complete  that  splendid 
monument  of  his  pious  munificence,  but  to  see  the  union 
of  the  Red  and  White  Rose.  But  for  Fortescue's  fame 
and  his  immortal  work,  the  rays  of  juridical  science  would 
seem  to  have  been  extinguished  in  this  country  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  Although  classical  learning  was 
about  to  be  restored,  and  the  art  of  printing  was  already 
known  in  Europe,  a  dark  cloud  covers  England  during 
this  period,  so  unhappily  characterised  by  usurpation  and 
bloodshed,  arbitrary  executions  and  savage  manners.  The 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  Chancery,  however,  made  great 
advance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  of  York,  although  equity 
seems  to  have  still  wanted  systematic  principles  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  courts  of  law. 

The  most  distinguished  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chan- 
cellors was  Cardinal  Morton — the  model  as  he  was  the 
precursor  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  owed  his  elevation 
primarily  to  his  success  as  an  advocate  before  the  dark 
and  ominous  tribunals  of  Doctors'  Commons.  As  Bishop 
of  Ely  he  is  the  prelate  made  familiar  to  us  by  Shakespeare 
in  that  scene  in  the  Tower,  in  which  Richard  IH.  asks 
Morton  to  send  for  some  of  the  early  strawberries  for 
which  the  gardens  of  Ely  House,  in  the  then  smokeless 
and  suburban  Holborn,  were  famous.  He  is  described  by 
More,  his  illustrious  successor  in  the  chancellorship,  as 
of  reverend  aspect,  both  weighty  and  graceful  in  discourse, 
and  highly  skilled  in  law.  He  was  of  a  munificent  dispo- 
sition, and  untainted  by  the  avarice  which  disgraced  the 
character  of  Henry  himself,  for  whose  aggrandisement 
many  of  his  judges  odiously  enforced  obsolete  penal  laws. 
Morton's  successor  in  the  chancellorship  was  a  prelate 
(Wareham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  whose  chief  glory 
was  the  friendship  of  the  great  scholar,  Erasmus,  by  whom 
an  interesting  eulogium  was  written  on  the  exalted  charac- 
ter, the  penetrating  judgment,  and  the  pious,  well-regu- 
lated life  of  the  good  and  gentle  primate.  In  1615  he  was 
superseded  by  the  extraordinary  minister  of  Henry  VIll., 
who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  history. 

The  life  and  character  of  Wolsey  from  the  time  of  his 
becoming  Lord  Treasurer  three  years  before,  belongs,  of 
course,  much  more  to  the  history  of  England  and  of 
European  States,  than  to  judicial  biography.  The  steps 
are  well  known  by  which  the  young  Oxford  student,  sud- 
denly emerging  from  the  cloisters  of  Magdalen  College^ 
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l)ftoame  tlie  favonnte  companion  of  Ilonry  VIII.,  hifl 
Prime  Minist<M\  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  also  of 
Durham  an<l  Wincliester,  Cardinal  Legate,  and  Lord 
Chanc<?llor.  Nature  had  given  him  dignity  of  aspect  and 
pleasing  expression,  and  a  persuasive  influence  which 
seems  to  have  amounted  to  fascination.  During  the  four- 
teen years  in  which  he  held  the  great  seal,  exercising 
more  power  than  any  previous  or  succeeding  Chancellor 
enjoyed,  he  acted  with  fidelity,  and  his  natural  abilities 
to  some  extent  snppli(Hl  deficiencies  of  legal  training.  As 
Chancellor,  Wolsey  improved  the  administration  of  justice; 
but  he  decided  causes  without  the  light  of  those  well- 
defined  principles  of  equity  jnris|)rndeuce  wdiich  have  been 
the  growth  of  a  more  artificial  and  refined  state  of  society, 
and  is  sai(!  to  have  often  disregarded  those  of  law.  Wolsey 
however,  is,  at  all  events,  unrivalled  in  the  external  splen- 
dour with  which  he  held  his  office  of  Chancellor  in  the 
height  of  his  power.  His  biofrrapher  describes  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  household,  which  consisted  of  800  persons, 
with  an  Earl  of  Derby  for  his  High  Chamberlain,  and  a 
magnificent  chef  (who  appeared  daily  in  velvet  or  damask, 
and  a  chain  of  gold)  for  his  master  cook  ;  and  tells  us  that 
when  the  Cardinal,  attired  in  his  scarlet  robes  and  sable 
tippet,  eaeh  morning  proceeded  from  York  House  to  his 
Court  at  Westminster,  he  passed  through  an  assembly  of 
gentlemen  in  waiting,  to  mount  his  palfrey  which  stood  in 
housings  of  red  velvet  and  gold,  and  was  ushered  by  an 
imposing  pageant,  in  which  the  mace,  great  seal,  and 
silver  cross  of  York  moved  on  before  him,  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's marble  chair.  In  admonitory  contrast  with  the 
picture  of  his  pri<le  in  the  full  meridian  of  his  power,  stands 
the  picture  of  Wolsey,  upon  his  fall,  entering  Leicester 
Abbey  to  be  laid  for  his  final  rest  among  the  brethren  of 
its  tranquil  cloist(M',  after  surrendering  all  his  palaces  and 
possessions,  leaving,  however,  one  monument  destined 
not  to  pass  away,  the  noble  collegiate  foundation  he 
endowed  from  the  spoils  of  sup|)re.«5sed  monasteries,  for 
the  perpetual  advancement  of  learning. 

!Sir  Thomas  More,  wdio  was  then  distinguished  alike  for 
his  scholastic  and  his  legal  attaininents,  his  genius  and  his 
virtue,  was  desigua.te<l  by  the  public  voice  as  Wolsey'a 
fittest  succes.sor.  The  charm  of  his  mamiers  and  conversa- 
tion was  early  owned  b^'  Honry  VIII. ,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  familiar  intercourse  with  him  amidst  kia 
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happy    domestic    circle,   before    promoting    liim    to    the 
perilous  dignity  of  Chancellor.     He  was  installed  in  office 
with  studied  magnificence  and  eulogy,  and  his  admirable 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  soon  reflected  a  new  splen- 
dour on  his  character.     As  a  legislator  he  was  the  author 
of  some  useful  statutes ;  and  in  his  own  court,  when  jus- 
tice appeared  to  him  to  require   that  he  should  restrain 
trials  and  executions  awarded  by  the  courts  of  law,  ho 
acted  with  firmness,  and  beseems  to  have  held  the  opinion 
that  law  and  equity  might  be  administered  by  the  same 
tribunal  with  advantage  to  the  suitor.     Fully  as  the  perso- 
nal character  of  More  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labour  of 
his  biographers,  we  have  always  deemed  especially  charac- 
teristic of  his  worth  the  well-known  facts  that  he,  instead 
of  imitating   Wolsey's   proud  parade,  used,  when  Chan- 
cellor, to  walk  with  his  family  to  Mass  and  sing  amongst 
the  choristers ;  and  that  he  was  accustomed  every  day  in 
term,  before  he  sat  in  his  own  court,  to  ask  and  receive  on 
bended  knee  the  blessing  of  his  venerable  father,  who  was 
still  a  judge  in  the  adjacent  Court  of  King's  Bench.     To 
the   family  enjoyments   and   the  literary   pursuits  which 
official  duty  had  interrupted.  More  eagerly  returned,  when 
the   determination  of  the  king  to  marry   Anne  Boleyn, 
whether  his  divorce  from   Queen    Catherine   should    bo 
granteci  or  refused  by  Home,  obliged  him  to  resign  an 
office  which  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously  hold ;  and 
he  retired  accordingly,  to  dedicate  (as  he  expressed  it)  the 
rest  of  his  time  to  God  and  to  himself.     But  his  peace  was 
soon  to  be  invaded,  and  with  his  refusal  to  be  present  at 
Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  his  troubles  began.     A  tyran- 
nical edict,  miscalled  a  law,  made  it  high  treason  after  the 
1st  May,  1534,  to  '*  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  or  dero- 
gation of  the  king's  lawful  matrimony  with  Queen  Anne," 
and  required  all  persons  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
whole  contents  of  the  statute.     More,  deeming  the  oath 
unlawful,  refused  to  take  it,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.     After  a  long  imprisonment  he  still  refused  the 
oath,  and  as  he  had  said  nothing  that  could  be  perverted 
into  a  semblance  of  the  acts  made  treasonable,  the  fickle 
tyrant  could  not  shed  his  blood.     To  reconcile  his  des- 
truction  with    some  form   or  colour   of  law.   Rich,   the 
Solicitor-General,  undertook  the  infamous  task  of  trying 
to  betray  him,  in  a  confidential  conversation,  into  some 
declaration  that    might  be  called  treasonable.      Every 
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attempt  to  practise  on  his  firmness  failed,  but  lie  was, 
nevertheless,  arniigiied  for  trial,  and  Europe  had  not  seen 
such  a  prisoner  at  any  bar  of  justice  for  a  thousand  years. 
Wliat  a  scene  was  witnessed  by  sympathizing  crowds  on 
that  morning  of  the  6th  May,  1535,  when  the  summer  sun- 
shine fell  upon  his  venerable  form,  as,  aged  and  bent  by 
imprisonment,  he  issued  from  the  Tower  amidst  his 
guards,  clad  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  walking  feebly  and 
supported  by  his  staff,  to  be  led  to  that  Great  Hall  at 
Westminster,  where  but  lately  he  had  sat  in  judgment  I 
His  hair,  it  was  observed,  had  become  grey  since  he  was 
last  seen  among  the  people.  The  prosecution  must  have 
failed  if  Rich  had  not  sworn  that  More  denied  the  power 
of  parliament  to  make  the  kiug  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  ;  and  thereupon,  notwithstanding  that  this  evidence 
was  unsupported  by  other  testimony,  and  denied  by  the 
illustrious  prisoner,  he  was  convicted,  and  in  the  name  and 
form  of  law  the  eager  vengeful  tyrant  became  his  mur- 
derer, to  the  general  horror  of  Christendom.  At  this  time 
Fitzjames,  whom  Wolsey  had  made  Chief  Justice,  still 
presided  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  was  one  of 
the  basest  and  most  time-serving  of  judges,  and  ever  after 
he  aided  in  the  fall  of  his  old  patron  was  used  by  the 
tyrant  on  the  throne  as  an  instrument  of  his  vengeance. 
On  More's  trial  he  behaved  so  atrociously  that  he  must 
undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  an  accessory  to  the  judicial 
murder  of  that  constant  and  devoted  martyr ;  and  be  had 
another  victim  in  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  after  Henry 
had  obtained  an  act  of  attaiuder  against  that  faithful  pre- 
late, the  only  surviving  minister  of  his  father,  and  his  own 
early  counsellor  and  friend. 

In  the  career  of  Sir  John  Popham,  one  of  Elizabath's 
Chief  Justices,  there  are  some  amusing  features.  While 
a  child  he  was  stolen  and  disfigured  by  gipsies;  and  the 
irregular  habits^  and  little  respect  for  rules  of  property 
which  marked  his  youth,  wore  attributed  to  his  residence 
among  his  early  captors.  Traditions  were  then  still  fresh 
of  robberies  having  been  committed  on  Gad's  Hill,  under 
sanction  of  a  too-sportive  Prince  of  Wales;  and  even  when 
young  Popham  had  become  a  student  in  the  grave 
decorous  Temple,  his  companions  out  of  doors  were  pro- 
fligate, and  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  taking  purses  on 
the  highway  ;  but  instead  of  being  conducted  to  Tyburn  for 
his  offences,  he  lived  to  sentence  others,  and  to  become  a 
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terror  to  all  evil-doers.  Being  reformed  by  his  wife,  be 
tittained  tbe  degree  of  Sergeant  at  Law  when  forty  years 
of  age,  and  gave  a  feast  of  extraordinary  magnificence, 
which  was  graced  by  some  fine  old  Gascony  wine,  said  by 
the  wags  to  hjvve  been  intercepted  by  him  one  night  many 
years  before,  on  its  way  from  Southampton  to  the  cellars 
of  a  London  alderman.  Soon  after  his  election  as  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  which  dignity  he  attained  in  1592 ;  and  he  pre- 
sided for  fifteen  years,  exhibiting  in  civil  suits  much  learn- 
ing and  impartiahty ;  but  his  share  in  the  disgraceful 
proceedings  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sadly  tar- 
nishes his  character  as  a  judge. ^^  There  were  but  very  few 
of  the  Tudor  judges  who  exhibited  the  independence  and 
impartiality  as  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  which 
most  of  them  showed  between  suitor  and  suitor :  perhaps, 
however,  their  subserviency  in  state  trials  is  to  be  consi- 
dered the  reproach  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individual. 
Popham  is  also  remarkable  for  having  amassed  more  pro- 
perty than  any  lawyer  before  his  time  had  acquired,  and 
becoming  the  owner  of  the  estate  of  Littlecote  Hall,  which 
is  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  story  of  Wild  Darrell. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  Chief 
Justice  whose  life  has  been  written  by  no  fewer  than  six 
biographers  since  1825,  who  has  been  considered  the 
highest  oracle  of  our  civil  jurisprudence,  and  is  even  called 
the  hero  of  the  English  law.  He  was  a  scion,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect,  of  that  ancient  Norfolk  family  which 
is  now  represented  by  the  noble  owner  of  Holkham  ;  but 
preferring  hard  study  to  the  easy  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, he  became  a  student  of  the  law,  and  most  diligently 
devoted  himself  to  its  pursuit.  He  rose  at  three,  read 
formidable  black-letter  books  of  law,  and  went  at  eight  to 
hear  arguments  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  which  lasted 
until  noon,  the  hour  of  dinner ;  after  which  he  attended 
readings  or  lectures,  and  studied  in  his  own  chamber  until 
supper  at  five,  and  then  he  heard  questions  debated  at  the 
Moots  of  his  Inn  of  Court.  He  finished  the  day  in  an 
atmosphere  of  law,  for  he  walked  in  the  evening  in  the 


*  It  is  ourious  that  the  practice  of  interrogating  the  accused  in 
criminal  trials,  to  which  the  French  still  adhere,  then  prevailed  in 
England. 
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gardens  or  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple,  as  the  season  per- 
mitted, and  then  wrote  down  the  information  he  had  col- 
lected, retiring  to  bed  at  nine,  in  order  to  have  an  equal 
portion  of  sleep  before  and  after  midnight.  He  never 
inclulged  in  a  visit  to  the  Globe  or  other  theatres  then 
rising  into  repute,  or  in  reading  what  he  deemed  so  unpro- 
fitable as  the  poems  of  Spenser  or  Surrey,  although 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  were  at  that  time  in  such 
fashion  that  grave  lawyers  wrote  prologues  for  their  plays, 
or  assisted  at  the  brilliant  masques  which  then  disturbed 
the  sombre  repose  of  the  Imis  of  Court.  Coke  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1578,  and  his  progress  was  almost  as  rapid 
as  that  of  Erskine  two  centuries  afterwards,  but  resulted 
from  scientific  skill  in  drawing  pleadings,  and  not  from  a 

1)opular  eloquence.  ILis  manners  were  not  prepossessing ; 
lis  mind  never  opened  to  the  liberal  studies  of  philosophy 
nor  owned  the  charms  of  literature,  and  he  afforded  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  his  great  rival,  Francis  Bacon^  who  was  a 
polished  courtier,  and  had  "  taken  all  knowledge  for  his 
province.*'  Coke's  reasoning  was  narrow-minded,  his 
style  cramped,  his  disposition  arrogant  and  overbearing, 
his  selfishness  and  love  of  riches  insatiable;  but  his 
Buccess  was  immense,  and  his  practice  so  -profitable, 
that  the  crown  is  said  to  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
increase  of  his  territorial  possessions.  He  had  attained 
the  head  of  his  profession  when  he  cast  a  longing  eye 
on  the  great  fortune  of  Lady  Hatton^  a  beautiful 
young  widow,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cecil,  eldest  sou  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  who  became  a  widow  only  a  year  before 
Coke  lost  his  first  wife.  Her  cousin,  Francis  Bacon,  who 
was  then  a  briefioss  barrister,  though  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  man  of  winning  address,  aspired  to  her  hand ; 
but  Coke  was  eager  to  prevent  his  professional  and  politi- 
cal rival  from  becoming  allied  with  the  Cecil  family,  and 
being  preferred  by  the  lady's  father  was  accepted  by  her- 
self. They  were  privately  married — for  the  young  widow 
refused  to  be  paraded  in  face  of  the  church  as  the  bride  of 
a  wrinkled  Attorney- General  of  fifty — but  the  sad  discre- 

f)ancy  of  their  tastes  soon  appeared.  He  loved  law  and 
lated  gaiety  and  expense  ;  she  did  not  appreciate  lawyers, 
and  delighted  in  hawking,  in  masques,  and  the  adulation 
of  the  young  courtiers  who  had  served  under  Sidney  and 
could  repeat  the  verses  of  Spenser.  Perhaps  if  their  mar- 
ried life  had  not  become  unhappy.  Coke  would  not  have 
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produced  the  voluminous  works  which  have  given  him  such 
lasting  fame,  or  have  plunged  into  the  toils  of  public  life. 
He  escaped  the  disgrace  of  being  employed  while  Solicitor- 
General  against  the  Queen  of  Scots;  but  when,  in  1594,  he 
became   Attorney-General,  he  examined  state  prisoners, 
saw  them  duly  tortured,  and  browbeat  his  victims  when 
placed  upon  their  trial.      On  the   arraignment  of  Lord 
Essex  for   the    insurrection  in   London,   Coke   behaved 
brutally  to  that  chivalrous  young  nobleman — conduct  which 
seems  to  have  been  partly  dictated  by  the  friendship  of  the 
young  earl,  at  the  time  he  was  the  favoured  lover  of  the 
queen  ;  for  Francis  Bacon,  who,  though  younger,  and  with 
less  of  technical  learning,  had  won  a  splendid  reputation 
when  the  rivalry  for  the  office  of  Attorney-General  arose 
between  him  and  Coke.     His  first  appearance  as  public 
prosecutor,  after  the  accession  of  James,  was  on  the  trial 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  Coke  again  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  language  and  conduct.     On  the  prosecution  of 
Guy  Fawkes  he  acted  with  a  cold-blooded  cruelty ;  and, 
indeed,  in  all  his  prosecutions  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
servility  to  the  crown,  an  unscrupulous  stretching  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  a  disregard  of  humanity  and  justice. 
At  length,  after  twelve  years  of  crown  practice,  tired  of 
amassing  money  at  the  bar,  he  stepped  from  this  stormy 
ocean  to  **  the  somnolent  haven  of  the  Common  Pleas,'* 
but  not  until  he  had  signalized  his  gigantic   energy  by 
producing  five  volumes  of  cases  decided  during  his  prac- 
tice.    As  a  judge  Coke  made  noble  amends  for  his  con- 
duct as  Attorney- General ;  he  acted  with  a  lofty  indepen- 
dence, and  presented  the  spectacle — rare  in  those  days-- 
of  a  magistrate  whom  neither  the  dread  of  power  nor  the 
love  of  applause  could  turn  aside  from  duty.     The  diver- 
sity was  hardly  greater  between  Bacon,  the  philosopher 
seeking  for  truth,  and   Bacon,  the  aspirant  Chancellor, 
seeking  for  power,  than  between   Coke  the  fierce  unscru- 
pulous Attorney- General,  and  Coke  the  patriotic  judge. 

King  James  was  not  content  with  attempting  to  exercise 
judicial  functions  in  his  Court  of  King's  bench,  and  to 
decide  questions  of  law,  but  endeavoured  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  justice,  supersede  the  laws  by  proclamations, 
and  make  the  judges  accountable  to  him  for  their  decisions 
in  civil  suits.  These  royal  enormities  robbed  the  judicial 
bench  of  popular  veneration,  and  led  to  that  corruption  of 
law  and  subservience  of  its  administrators  which  was   a 
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chief  cause  of  the  horrors  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  When 
judicial  offices  were  notoriously  sold,  and  judges  became 
more  solicitous  for  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  (han 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  when  those  venerable 
men  who  did  venture  to  uphold  constitutional  rights 
suffered  for  their  independence,  the  people  naturally  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  monarchy 
itself,  deprived  of  those  bulwarks,  fell.  Coke  alone,  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  when  James,  in  a  fury,  sum- 
moned the  judges,  to  scold  them  for  having  heard  a  cause 
in  which  he  asserted  his  prerogative  or  interest  to  be  con- 
cerned, refused  to  promise  that  in  simihu*  cases  in  future, 
justice  should  be  delayed  until  the  king's  wishes  were 
known.  "  When  the  case  happens,"  he  nobly  said,  "  I 
shall  do  that  which  shall  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do.'*^  Although 
in  the  Stuart  reigns,  a  judge  who  gave  an  opinion  against 
the  crown  was  pretty  sure  to  be  dismissed.  Coke  never- 
theless continued  in  his  high  office,  but  he  held  it  for  only 
a  short  time  longer,  and  it  is  to  his  early  retirement  that 
we  owe  the  great  monument  of  his  delight  in  juridical  pur- 
suits— his  Commentaries  on  Littleton^  a  work  which  has 
been  pronounced  the  body  of  the  Common  Law^  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  chief  foundation  of  his  fame.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  his  great  rival,  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
when  impeached  for  taking  bribes,  solaced  himself  in  his 
fall  by  pursuing  literature  and  philosophy;  and  Coke,  who 
had  no  taste  for  either,  employed  himself  when  in  his  turn 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  by  writing  his  Commentary  ou 
Littleton,  his  library  being  a  low  chamber  in  the  fortress 
which  had  once  been  a  kitchen.  Coke,  however,  though 
not  reinstated  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  was  agani 
returned  to  parliament,  and  to  his  great  honour  carried 
the  act  (still  in  force)  for  abolishing  monoi)olies,  and  more- 
over framed  the  celebrated  Petition  of  Right.  ^  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  at  this  day  to  believe  that  such  evils  as  those 
against  which  the  statute  for  suppressing  monopolies  was 
levelled  can  have  existed  in  England ;  that  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  one  man  can  have  enjoyed  the  sole  right  to  buy 
and  sell  steel  in  this  country  ;  another,  the  exclusive  right 
to  buy  linen  rags  and  make  paper ;  another,  a  monopoly  of 
the  business  of  dustmen  and  collectors  of  old  clothes ;  and 
that  the  sale  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  steel,  leather,  paper,  cur- 
rants, oils,  sulphur,  salt  and  starch,  were  monopolized  by 
favoured  persons  who  could   suppress  any  competitiou. 
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Coke's  statute,  however,  amended  these  evils,  and  has 
ever  since  enabled  the  crown  to  secure  to  an  inventor  the 
exclusive  right  to  practise  his  invention  for  a  limited  time. 
As  regards  the  other  monument  of  Coke's  legislative  wis- 
dom and  patriotism,  the  reader  will  recollect  that  King 
Charles  I.  having  assumed  the  power  of  committing  to 
prison  without  specifying  any  offence  upon  the  warrant, 
and  the  judges  having  decided  that  they  could  not  examine 
into  the  legal  validity  of  such  commitment,  the  aged  ex- 
Chief  Justice  carried  resolutions  which,  fifty  years  after- 
wards, became  the  foundation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  obtained  the  royal  assent  to  a  measure  which  declared 
general  warrants  to  be  illegal.     These  were  not  the  only 
proofs  the  veteran  jurist  gave  of  his  continued  vigour  of 
intellect:  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  had  not  closed  his  law- 
books ;  and  in  his  last  retirement  he  added  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  books  to  his  celebrated  Institutes.    He 
attained  such  length   of  days,  that  having  seen  in  his 
infancy  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  he  saw  in  his  old  ago 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  for  in  Sept.  1634  he 
expired,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age.     In  his  immortal 
reputation  for  learning  we  endeavour  to  forget  that  his 
vast  legal  knowledge  was  accompanied  by  narrow  bigotry, 
that  he  was  capable  of  servility  as  well  as  memorable  for 
patriotism,  and  that  the  faults  of  an  avaricious  and  un-* 
feeling  temperament  darkened  his  character. 

To  the  life  of  Francis  Bacon  a  separate  article  might  well 
be  devoted.  We  must  be  content  to  say  here,  tnat  his 
acquirements  and  character  as  a  lawyer  are  eclipsed  by 
his  eminence  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  it  is  from  his 
immortal  works,  and  not  from  his  career  as  Chancellor,  that 
his  name  derives  its  lustre.  It  was  in  1698,  when  Bacon 
was  thirty-seven,  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author,  by  publishing  the  **  Essays'*  which  are  still  the 
most  popular  of  his  works.  Seven  years  afterwards 
appeared  his  "  Advancement  of  Learning,**  the  interval 
having  been  occupied  in  his  efforts  to  advance  himself. 
In  March  1617  he  received  the  great  seal,  and  survived 
for  nine  years  his  memorable  sentence  for  the  acceptance 
of  bribes.  The  views  of  his  character  taken  by  Lord 
Campbell  and  by  Mr.  Foss  are  in  some  respects  conflict- 
ing ;  but  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  Bacon's 
efforts  for  promotion  were  generally  sullied  by  unprinci- 
pled accompaniments  (as  Mr.  Foss  iu  his  fair  and  careful 
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bio;2:raphy  has  shown),  that  he  ungenerously  depreciated 
rivals,  was  inconstant  and  ungrateful  to  friends,  was 
servile  to  the  monarch,  and  a  flatterer  of  the  favourite 
of  the  day. 

In  the  biography  of  judges  in  the  reign  of  Charl  rs  L 
there  is  little  that  would  interest  the  reader ;  but  hon>ur* 
able  mention  must  bo  made  of  the  spirited  assertion  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  that  learned  body,  of  the  essen- 
tial indopendence  of  the  judges  on  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Lords,  in  1628,  chose  to  call  on  certain  of  the 
Judges,  to  account  to  theni  for  a  decision  pronounced  in  a 
cause  before  the  court.  Sir  William  Jones  insisted  on  the 
constitutional  independence  of  the  Judges,  and  denied  the 
right  of  the  House  to  question  their  administration  of 
justice. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  judges  who  did  not  hold  their 
offices  by  royal  authority,  it  may  be  amusing  to  glance  at 
judicial  salaries  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  received 
£224.  19s.  4d.  a  year,  the  Chief  of  the  Common  Fleas 
£161.  13s.  4(1.,  each  of  the  other  Judges  of  those  courts, 
and  the  Chief  Baron,  £154.  193.  8J.,  and  the  other  Barons 
£133.  6s.  8d.,  all  the  Judges  receiving  besides,  £33.  63.  8d. 
for  their  circuits,  with  their  diet  and  travelling  expenses. 
At  each  as.^ize  town,  moreover,  the  mayor  and  sheriff 
made  presents  for  the  judge's  table  ;  and  the  fees  which 
then  appertained  to  their  offices  raised  their  incomes 
greatly  beyond  the  meagre  salaries  above  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  Republican  Judges  were  men  of  character 
and  learning ;  and  turbulent  and  disjointed  as  were  the 
times,  showed  high  judicial  qualities,  and  rendered  good 
service  in  preserving  England's  ancient  laws  from  de- 
struction. Some  fanatical  spirits  of  the  time  were  for 
abrogating  the  whole  fabric  of  our  laws  ;  they  desired  to 
substitute  the  law  of  Moses  for  the  Common  Law  of  Eng* 
land,  to  destroy  all  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  legal  learning  and  professional  skill.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  true  to  the  traditions  of  Eufflisli- 
men,  wisely  adhered  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm  as 
their  birthright  and  best  safeguard.  Reforms  of  legal 
procedure,  indeed,  were  made  during  the  interregnum, 
and  some  improvements  were  then  proposed  which,^  after 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  were  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  or  are  at  this  time  under  discussion.     Criminal 
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procedure  also  was  improved,  and  in  trials  for  felony  rules 
of  evidence  came  to  prevail. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  *'  Commonwealth*' 
Chief  Justices  was]01iver  St.  John,  who,  as  a  leader  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  was  second  only  to  Cromwell  in  his 
influence  on  the  events  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  whose 
political  crimes  contrast  strangely  with  his  proficiency  in 
law  and  his  ability  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
has  been  said  truly  enough  that  St.  John  was  swaying  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament  when  Cromwell  was  feeding 
cattle,  and  presiding  at  Westminster  while  Cromwell  was 
leading  his  psalm-singing  troops  to  victory  at  Marstoii 
Moor. 

When  in  1641,  Oliver  St.  John  became  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, his  '^  dark,  ardent  and  dangerous'*  character  became 
displayed.  As  manager  for  the  Commons  on  the  attain- 
der of  the  nnjortnuate  Earl  of  Strafford,  he  outraged  all 
principles  of  justice ;  and  in  parhament  he  aimed  at  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  the  transfer  of  military  power  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  subversion  of  monarchy. 
He  had  hardly  taken  his  seat  as  Chief  Justice,  when 
England  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  her  anointed  sovereign 
«irraigned  as  a  culprit  at  the  bar  of  a  self-constituted 
tribunal;  and  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  St.  John, 
failing  himself  to  seize  the  office  of  protector,  adhered  to 
the  usurper  and  continued  Chief  Justice  until  the  Resto- 
ration.-*" He  did  nothing  for  English  jurisprudence,  and 
is  remembered  as  a  crafty,  avaricious  and  remorseless 
politician,  rather  than  as  a  great  magistrate  or  enlightened 
judge. 

But  for  the  services  of  Chief  Justice  RoUe  and  some 
other  judges,  the  iron  heel  of  Cromweirs  niilitary  usurpa- 
tion would  have  trodden  out  our  liberties  and  laws. 
Rolle,  to  his  honour,  resigned  liis  office  when  the  sages  of 
the  law  were  admonished  by  the  Protector  that  they  had 
no  authority  but  what  he  gave  them  ;  and  this  Chief  Jus* 
tice  continues  to  be  reverentially  remembered  by  lawyers, 
if  not  for  the  celebrated  **  Abridgment  of  the  Common 

*  An  insult  which  St.  John  received  when  sent  on  an  embassj 
to  Holland  led  to  that  ordinance  against  Dutch  commerce  which 
became  the  foundation  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  our  ancestors  ; 
and  his  negotiations  for  a  union  with  Scotland  led  to  that  Parlia- 
ment for  Great  Britain  which  Cromwell  afterwards  summoned. 
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law/'  which  was  the  work  of  his  early  industry,  at  all 
events  for  his  nprightness  and  ability  as  a  judge.  Some 
of  the  great  lawyers  of  those  days  seem  to  have  been 
hardly  made  of  flesh  and  blood :  they  studied  law  with 
entire  devotion  ;  wrote  appjilling  compilations  and  abridfj- 
nients  of  Littleton  and  Coke ;  conversed  on  law  for  their 
relaxation,  and  passed  lives  of  industry  and  self-deniaU 
Law  was 

'*  Their  food,  their  sleep,  their  study  and  their  pastime.*' 

The  foundation  of  the  Middle  Temple  Library  in  1641 
by  Mr.  Robert  Ashley,  is  the  more  memorable  for  the  con- 
trast between  so  enlightened  and  liberal  a  provision  for 
legal  education  and  the  tumultuous  changes  which  at  that 
eventful  epoch  disturbed  the  nation. 

Our  jurisprudence  is  also  much  indebted  to  Sir 
Matthew  Hale — one  of  the  most  pure,  independent  and 
learned  of  English  Judges;  for,  when  the  ancient  laws  of 
England  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  military 
fanatics  of  the  state,  he  devoted  himself  to  their  preserva- 
tion, and  joined  some  enlightened  jurists  in  eflfecting  legal 
reforms.  Born  in  the  middle  ranks,  his  early  tmimug 
under  a  puritanical  teacher  strangely  tinctured  his  charac- 
ter for  life.  At  Oxford  he  read  Ctdvin,  and  frequented 
private  prayer-meetings  whilst  studying  the  Classics  and 
Aristotle.  As  the  visit  of  a  company  of  strolling  players 
developed  his  long  suppressed  taste  for  finery  and  amuse- 
ments, so  his  conference  with  a  great  lawyer  on  whom  he 
called  in  London  when  on  his  way  to  serve  as  a  volunteer 
abroad,  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  youthful  ardour ;  and 
determining  that  arms  should  yield  to  the  gown,  Hale 
became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  lie  began  by  vowing 
never  to  see  a  stage-play  again;  he  abjured  gay  and  con- 
vivial company ;  devoted  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  study, 
and  prescribed  regulations  for  his  conduct  which  evince 
his  native  piety  and  new  ardour  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  From  a  love  of  finery  he  passed  to  an  apparel 
so  slovenly  that,  wandering  on  Tower-hill  one  day  he  was 
captured  by  a  press-gang  for  the  king's  service,  and  would 
have  been  shipped  ofi^  for  the  West  Indies  if  not  rescued 
by  some  fellow-students.  His  manuscripts — still  extant 
at  Lincoln's  Inn — show  his  indefatigable  industry ;  aud 
when  he  sought  recreation  amidst  his  law  studies,  he  had 
recourse  to  philosophical  experiments^  and  the  society  of 
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literary  men.  His  rise  was  rapid,  though  he  had  not  the 
natural  flow  of  eloquence  and  confident  manner  which  are 
adapted  to  jury  trials.  He  preserved  a  strict  neutrality 
in  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war,  but  when  the  Saints  of  the 
Commons  governed  England  without  king  or  lords.  Hale 
found  no  other  object  for  loyalty  than  the  laws  of  England, 
and  he  accepted  commission  as  a  judge.  His  independent 
spirit  and  nice  sense  of  justice,  seem  to  have  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  "  Protector,**  who  soon  found  he 
would  have  no  servile  instrument  in  this  conscientious 
judge.  He  seems  to  have  contemplated  retirement  from 
his  judicial  duties,  when  at  length  the  Restoration  was 
accomplished,  and  Hale  was  nresented  to  Charles  II., 
on  his  long  vacant  throne  at  Whitehall,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  named  a  Commissioner  to  try  the  regicides.* 
When  the  measures  against  the  Presbyterians  were  in 
contemplation.  Hale  was  adroitly  removed  by  Clarendon 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  induced  to  accept  the 
office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  laid  down  rules  for  his 
conduct  as  a  judge  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
reverence  and  admiration.  At  the  end  of  eleven  years,  he 
became  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  his  judicial  qualities 
shone  forth  with  lustre.  He  showed  himself  equally 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  law,  and — what  was  then 
rare — with  the  Roman  Civil  Law  as  well  .as  with  equity. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham, 
who  is  called  the  father  of  our  equitable  system,  reverenced 
Hale  as  his  great  master.  It  is  strange  that  the  perverse 
credulity  of  the  age  with  regard  to  witchcraft,  should  have 
influenced  a  man  of  Hale's  high  judicial  qualities,  and 
have  led  him  to  violate  the  phiinest  principles  of  justice, 
as  it  did  on  the  trial  before  him  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  of 
two  miserable  old  women,  who  were  indicted  for  hiring 
spells  on  children.     The  evidence  is  fully  stated  by  Lord 


*  One  of  the  strange  points  which  then  arose  was,  whether  tlie 
act  of  sevoriiis^  tlio  head  of  the  royal  martyr  from  his  body  could 
be  alleged  in  the  iudictraent  as  committed  in  his  own  lifetime,  and 
be  laid  as  "  against  the  peace"  of  the  late  king,  or  against  that  of 
Charles  II.,  whose  reign  was  supposed  to  ha?e  begun  immediately. 
One  of  the  judges  made  the  contusion  more  confounded  by  main- 
taining tiiat  bj  tlie  law  of  England  a  day  is  indivisible,  and  that  as 
Charles  II.  was  certainly  lawful  king  during  a  part  of  that  day,  no 
part  of  it  had  been  in  the  reigu  of  Charles  I. 
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Campbell,  wlio  remarks  that  an  acquittal  should  clearly 
have  beeu  directed,  but  the  chief  justice  charged  the  jury 
to  convict,  and  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  executed.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Hale  that  on  the  following  Sunday 
he  wrote  a  "  Meditation  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  preservhiff 
us  from  the  Malice  and  Power  of  Evil  Angels,"  ana 
referred  in  it  with  complacency  to  the  trial  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.  This  was  the  last  capital  conviction  in  Eug« 
land  for  the  crime  of  bewitching.  It  was  reserved  for 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  to  put  an  end  to  such  cases  by 
directing  prosecutions  against  the  persons  who  pretended 
to  be  bewitched,  anrl  punishing  them  as  impostors,  so 
that  never  after  Holt's  time,  was  any  female  in  Enghiud 
in  danger  of  being  hanged-x>r  burned  for  tlie  crime  of  being 
wrinkled,  paralytic,  or  niipopuhir.  Failing  health  obliged 
Chief  Justice  llale  to  resign  in  16/6,  and  on  his  retirement 
he  received  a  homage  as  sincere  as  touching.  Like  his 
great  predecessor,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  lie  died  a  Commoner, 
for  until  the  reign  of  James  II.,  no  Common  Law  Judge 
was  ennobled. 

After  the  Restoration,  a  very  important  change  was 
made  in  the  relation  of  the  Judges  to  the  Crown,  for 
thenceforth  their  commissions  constituted  them,  not  during 
pleasure,  but  during  good  behaviour  in  office,  and  thus 
they  became  independent  of  the  sovereign.  Before  thia 
era,  the  practice  was  capricious,  some  few  judges  holding 
for  life,  but  more  during  pleasnre  only;  yet  we  owe  many 
mnxims  of  constitutional  liberty  to  judges  wlio  held  their 
offices  only  during  the  sovereign's  will,  and  in  days  too, 
when  pubhc  opinion  had  no  existence. 

We  must  forbear  to  <lvvell  on  the  lives  of  any  judges  of 
the  last  Stuart  reigns,  excepting  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt. 
Although  Scroggs  aujl  Saunders,  Jeffi-eys  and  Wright, 
and  a  few  other  unprincipled  and  incompetent  men  dis- 
graced the  chief  place  of  justice,  many  upright  and 
enlightened  judges  adorned  the  bench  during  that  era,  in 
which  we  behold  (to  adopt  the  language  of  Canning)  the 
old  constitutional  system  recovering  from  the  revolutionary 
deluge,  cand  the  landmarks  of  ancient  esUiblishmeuts 
beginning  to  reappear  above  the  subsiding  waves. 

Holt  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  judges  appointed 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He  was  a  man  of  unsullied 
honour,  profound  learning,  and  enlightened  understaml- 
ing;  and  to  his  judicial  services,  we  may,  in  no  smaU 
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degree,  attribute  the  stability  of  the  constitutional  system 
which  was  introduced  when  the  Stuarts'  hereditary  right  to 
the  throne  came  to  be  disregarded.     Holt,  it  is  true,  was 
not  a  statesman  like  Clarendon,  «a  philosophic  writer  like 
Bacon,   or  an   orator   like    Mansfield    his   distinguished 
successor,  but  he  was  so  excellent  a  judge,  that  he  makes 
nearly  as  great  a  figure  in  history.     Unlike  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  young  Holt  was  early  destined  to  the  law,  but  when 
at  Oxford  was  guilty  of  sad  irregularities,  connected  with 
which  is  the  well-known  story  (rf  his  paying  for  his  enter- 
tainment at  a  village  hostelry,  by  binding  on  the  wrist  of 
his  landlady's  daughter,  who  was  suffering  from  ague,  a 
strip  of  parchment,  on  which  he  had  written  some  cabalistic 
ch.'iracters,  and  of  Holt,  when  become  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
trying  this  poor  woman  as  a  witch,  and  telling  the  aston- 
ished court  the  history  of  the  cabalistic  parchment  which 
she   still   wore,   and   which   had  led  to  her    prosecution. 
Under  the   care  of  a  sober  attorney  in  London,  young 
Holt's  reformation  became  complete.     He  became  Recor- 
der of  Loudon,  but  resigned  the  office  on  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  King  James,  which  appeared  to  him  to  render  its 
tenure  incompatible  with  his  integrity.     When,  after  the 
King's  flight,  the  throne  was  declared  vacant.  Holt  sought 
in    the    establishment  of    a    constitutional   monarchy    a 
guarantee  for  freedom  ;  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice 
followed,  and  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  nation ;  and  dur- 
ing the  twenty-two  years  for  which  he  held  his  high  office, 
he  constantly  rose  in  the  admiration  of  his  conutrymen. 
In  deciding  on  private  rights,  his  great  achievement  was, 
that  he  moulded  the  common  law  of  feudal  times  to  the 
altered  wants    of    society.       When  Holt    became  Chief 
Justice,    commerce    and    manufactures  were  rising  into 
importance,  and  England  saw  the  small  beginnings  of  that 
trade  which  our  enterprise    lias  spread    throughout   the 
world ;  but  important  questions  as  to  the  liabilities  and 
remedies  on  negotiable  securities,  and  in  the  law  of  marine 
insurance   were   unsettled,   and  it    remained  for  hiui    to 
illustrate    the    general   law   of  contracts   by    sagaciously- 
applying    the    imperishable    principles  of   Roman    Civil 
Law.     He  laid  down  that  the  status   of  slavery  cannot 
exist  in  England ;  as  a  criniinal  judge,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  revolting  practice  of  trying  prisoners  in  their  fetters, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  show  the  probability  of  a  prisoner 
being  guilty  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  tried,  by  prov- 
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ing  that  ho  had  been  suspected  of  former  oflfeiices ;  and 
Holt  won  deserved  applause  by  his  moderation  and 
impartiality  on  state  trials^  and  on  those  questions  of  con* 
stitutional  law  which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Being  called  on  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  give  reasons 
for  a  judicial  decision  which  had  not  been  regularly 
brought  before  the  House  on  appeal  by  writ  of  error. 
Holt,  at  the  peril  of  commitment,  refused  to  debate  the 
judgment,  and  gained  a  triumph  over  the  House.  His 
independent  conduct  as  a  judge,  appears  the  more  admir- 
able when  we  reflect  that  he  might  have  forfeited  his  o£Bce 
by  displeasing  the  government,  for  William  IH.  (to  his 
great  dishonour,  and  notwithstanding  the  regard  he  pro- 
fessed for  hberty)  insisted  that  the  judges  should  hold 
office  during  his  pleasure  only.  Their  independence  of 
the  crown  was  not  finally  secured  until  the  end  of  his 
reign,  when  it  was  provided  (by  a  sort  of  tack  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement),  that  the  judges*  commissions  should  constitute 
them  for  life,  or  so  long  as  they  should  do  their  duty,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  removed  save  on  the  address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament— a^  greater  improvement  in  a 
national  institution  was  certainly  never  made  in  fewer 
words. 

In  the  memorable  contest  for  election  privileges,  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Commons  rushed 
into  a  controversy  with  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  upper 
House  of  Parliameut,  Holt  alone^  of  the  twelve  judges, 
held  that  a  court  of  law  could  inquire  into  the  legal  merits 
of  a  commitment  by  either  house.^'^    Holt  survived  the 

*  The  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench  being  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords  by  appeal,  tlie  Commons  absolutely  issued  warrants 
of  committal  against  the  Counsel,  two  of  whom  were  lodged  in 
Newgate,  the  third  makint^  an  undignified  oscapo  from  the  sergeant 
at  arms,  only  by  descending  from  the  high  window  of  his  chamber 
in  the  temple,  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  and  his  bedding.  There  ii  no 
saving  to  what  extremities  the  parties  litigant  would  liave  pro- 
ceeded, if  the  Queen  had  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  SesAion, 
shortly  after  which  the  abuse  of  privilege  met  its  proper  correotiou. 
A  century  afterwards,  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  laid  it  down,  fn 
the  great  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  that  if  the  warrant  of  the 
IIou-'O  did  not  profess  to  commit  for  contempt,  but  for  some  other 
yipecilied  matter  which  could  not  be  deemed  contempt,  but 
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controversy  five  years,  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  men 
of  all  parties  in  the  state.  His  marriage,  like  Coke's 
second  marriage,  had  been  unhappy,  and  some  people 
maliciously  accounted  for  his  unwearied  devotion  to  busi- 
ness, by  his  dishke  for  the  society  of  Lady  Holt,  who 
survived  him. 

From  want  of  space  we  must  forbear  to  speak  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  suc- 
ceeded Holt  and  subsequently  became  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  of  that  more  distinguished  Chancellor  Lord  Somers — a 
consummate  lawyer  and  honest  though  Georgian  statesman, 
%^ho  passed  unblemished  through  a  base  and  venal^  age.^ 

We  pass  over  some  successors  whose  lives  are  insipid, 
whose  characters  present  none  of  the  lights  and  shadows 
found  in  those  of  the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
whose  chief  distinction  was  that  they  became  the  founders 
of  patrician  houses,  and  come  to  the  most  accomplished 
common  law  judge  who  presided  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

William  Murray,  afterward  Earl  of  Mansfield,  first  saw 
the  light  in  the  palace  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  royal 
abbey  of  Scone.  As  younger  son  of  Viscount  Stormont, 
a  poverty-stricken  Scotch  nobleman  of  Jacobite  sympathies, 
the  chances  were,  (as  Lord  Campbell  remarks),  rather  that 
he  would  waste  his  days  angling  for  salmon  in  the  Tay 
and  coursing  the  deer  among  the  Highland  hills,  or  wan- 
dering an  exiled  adherent  of  King  James,  than  that  he 
would  attain  the  highest  dignities  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  combine  a  taste  for  elegant  literature  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  law.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  much  may 
be  made  of  a  Scotchman  if  caught  young,  but  the  future 
Chief  Justice  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year  before  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster,  by  advice  of  Bishop  Atterbury, 
then  dean.  Under  an  old  ash-tree  the  youthful  Murray 
received  the  parting  blessing  of  his  parents,  whom  he  was 
destined  never  more  to  behold.  His  journey  to  London 
occupied  more  than  seven  weeks  ;  and  being  performed  on 
a  pony,  the  solitary  youth  has  been  compared  to  Gil  Bias, 
when  proceeding  on  his  uncle's  mule  to  study  at  Sala- 
manca, except  that  instead  of  bein^  cheated  of  his  horse 
and  becoming  a  companion  of  robbers,  the  young  Scot 


contrary  to  law,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  do  justice,  from 
whatever  Cuurt  the  warrant  might  have  proceeded. 
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stciulily  travelled  on  ;  and  the  worthy  apothecary,  to  whose 
care  he  was  consigned  in  London,  sold  his  pony,  and  with 
the  proceeds  boui^lit  the  yonnor  stndent  a  sword,  two  wigs, 
and   proper  eqnipment  for  VVestniinster  school.     When 
JSIurray,  first  on  the  list  of  king's  scholars,  was  sent  on 
the  foundation  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  his  destination 
became   the   bar,  and  he  was  entered   of  Lincoln's  Inn 
while   pursuing  tlic   studios  peculiar    to    Oxford,   where 
oratory  was  his  especial  delight.     He  was  early  a  votary 
of  the  muse  of  poetry,  an(l  on  the  death  of  George   L, 
gained  the  prize  (in  competition  with  the  elder  Pitt)  for  a 
Lritin  poem  on  the  poetr3'-hating  Hanoverian,  to  whosn 
dynasty  the  3'oung  aspirant  seems  to  have  been  content,  at 
least  outwardly,  to  bow.     While  mastering  the  intricacies 
of  law,  many  of  his  hours  of  rehixation  were  passed  in  the 
society  of  Pope  :  the  autocrat  of  the  literary  world  took  a 
great  liking  to  him,  an<l  might  be  seen  sittinff  in  the 
character  of  preceptor  beside  the  future  Chief  Justice  of 
England.     Murray  soon  acquired  reputation  at  the  Bar, 
and  in  a  few  years  attained  the  head  of  his  profession.     In 
1738  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth,   a  daughter  of   Lord 
Winchelsea,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  nearly  half  a 
century.     In  1743,  when  those  events  were  approaching^ 
which  so  nearly  restored  the  Stuarts  to  the    throne  of 
their  ancestors,  he  entered   Parliament ;  and  there  his 
powers  as  a  debater,  the  graces  of  his  speech  and  action, 
and  the  silvery  tones  of  his  voice,  gave  him  great  success. 
The  state  trials  of  the  unhappy  rebel  lords  being  over,  a 
period  of  tranquillity  followed,  in  which  Murray  increased 
his  reputation  as  a  statesnian  and  a  lawyer ;  and  he  closed 
his  long  and  brilliant  Solicitor- Generalship  by  th.at  vindi- 
cation of  our  maritime  rights  in  time  of  war,  which  Lord 
Stowell  always  spoke  of  with    reverence.     To  Murray 
belongs   the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  genius  of 
Blackstone  as  a  jurist :  it  was  he  who  advised  the  illus- 
trious commentator,  then  quite  unknown,  to  read  Law 
Lectures  at  Oxford  to  such  students  as  should  be  disposed 
to  attend  them  ;  the  plan  not  only  suggested  to  Mr.  Y  iner 
the  establishment  of  the  Professorship  of  the  Common 
Law,  but  occasioned  those  immortal  Commentaries  which 
when  they  were  subsequently  given  to  the  world,  received 
a  memorable  tribute  of  approbation  from  the  great  Chief 
Justice  to  whose  judicious  encouragement  they  were  to  be 
traced.     In  1756,  on  the   death  of  Chief  Justice  Ryder, 
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Murnay  was  promoted  to  the  high  office,  and  received 
a  peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord   Mansfield.     It  would, 
of  course,   be   foreigu   to    our   province    to   show  by   an 
examination    of    his    decisions    how    well    he    deserved 
his  unparalleled  ascendancy  in  Westminster  Hall.     The 
system  of  the  Courts  was  little  difibrent  in  Lord  Mans- 
field's day   from   what  it  had   been  under  the   Lancas- 
trian princes.     Rights  connected  with  land  were  still  the 
chief  care  of  the  Common  Law,  and  no  rules  yet  existed 
by  which  the  questions  arising  in  times  of  extending  com- 
merce, and  from  the  growing  wants  of  an  inventive  age 
could  be  determined.      His  knowledge  of  the  mercantile 
jurisprudence  of  other  nations,  enabled  the  Chief  Justice 
to  introduce  by  judicial  decisions,  many  improvements  in 
the  commercial  law  of  Eugland ;  and  we  owe  to  him  the 
law  of  Marine  Insurance,  many  rules  since  firmly  estab- 
lished with  regard    to    negotiable   securities,    and  such 
improvements    in     the    law    of   evidence,    as    caused   it 
to  be  said  that  he  found  this  part  of  our  judicial  system 
of    brick    and   left    it    of  marble.      Without    preferring 
his   own  views   of  justice  to  authority    and    precedent, 
he  never  "  suffered  justice  to  be  strangled  in  the  nets 
of  form,''   and    his   efforts  tended  to  adapt    the  law  to 
the  growing   wants  of  mankind.       As  regards  criminal 
jurisprudence,  however,  he  was  not  in  advance  of  the  ago 
in  which  he  lived.     As  a  statesman  his  cjireer,  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Lord   Chatham,  is  chiefly  marked  by  a 
just  and  liberal  advocacy  of  measures  designed  to  mitigate 
the  atrocious  penal  laws  which  were  then  in  force  against 
the  Catholic  body,  measures  which  led  to  the  memorable 
**  No   Popery''  riots,   in    which    scenes  of   unreasoning 
bigotry  and  violence,  the  house  and  "  lettered  store"  of 
the  venerable  judge  (then  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age)  were  destroyed  by  the  mob.     His  political  career 
closed  with  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  office,  and  in  1788  he 
resigned   the  Chief  Justiceship,  which   he  had   so   long 
adorned  by  high  judicial  qualities,  noble  independence, 
and  disregard  of  any  other  popularity  than  that  which  fol- 
lows the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.     While 
the  surges  of  the  French  Revolution  were  inundating  that 
country  with  blood,  the  venerable  peer  (who  had  been 
advanced  to  an  earldom)  was  serenely  meditating  amongst 
his  cedars  at  Caen  Wood,  and  his  life  glided  tranquilly  to 
its  close  in  1793^  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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The  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  llanlwicke — Lord  Mans* 
field's  contemporary  in  the  early  part  of  his  career — is 
perhaps  less  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  to  the 
Chancery  lawyer.  That  eminent  Chancellor  is  memor- 
able, however,  for  the  profonnd  and  enlightened  princi|>les 
he  laid  down,  and  for  perfecting  equity  into  a  symmetrical 
system.  Seen  on  his  tribunal  as  Chancellor,  he  may  be 
said  to  fulfil  our  higlicst  idea  of  judicial  excellence — indeed 
his  Chancellorsliip  has  been  enthusiastically  regarded  as 
the  golden  acre  of  equity ;  but  in  his  character  of  minister  of 
the  crown  his  memory  is  unfortunately  stained  by  tlie 
judicial  severities  that  were  committed  in  England  after 
the  events  of  1745. 

Mr.  Foss's  valuable  series  of  Judges  ends  with  the 
Restoration.  Lord  Campbell,  as  our  readers  are  already 
aware,  carries  on  the  series  to  the  death  of  Thurlow,  and 
dedicates  the  concluding  volume  of  his  Lives  of  Chief 
Justices  to  Lords  Keuyon,  Ellenborough,  and  Tenteinien, 
with  whom  of  course  we  reac'i  the  time  of  living  memory. 
As  we  have  alrea<ly  noticed  these  lives  at  considerable 
length,  we  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  We 
cannot  conclude,  however,  without  remarking  that,  as  we 
come  to  those  recent  times  in  which  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  freedom  has  assured  the  subject  against 
encroachment  by  the  Crown,  and  in  which  political  infin- 
euces  have  ceased  to  turu  aside  the  pure  stream  of  justice. 
Judges  of  England  have  been  the  great  iniproyers  of  her 
laws ;  and  the  learning,  independence,  and  judicial  virtues, 
which  have  jilways  made  our  courts  of  justice  bulwai'ks  of 
constitutional  liberty,  have  exercised  a  mighty  and  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  the.  jurisprudence  and  the  social 
advancement  of  our  country.  Finally,  the  lives  of  these 
''intellectual  prizemen  of  history'*  afford  a  perpetual  les- 
son to  the  youthful  aspirant ;  they  sustain  the  struggles  of 
advocacy  by  showing  the  success  vouchsafed  to  perse- 
vering diligence  and  constancy ;  and  proclaim  that  he 
who  would  follow  the  judges  of  l<-ugland  to  their  height  of 
civil  greatness  must  emulate  their  virtues  and  practise 
their  labours  and  devotion. 
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HOW  difficult,  nay,  how  impossible  it  seems  to  be  for 
a  FrotestJint  to  understand  the  spirit,  the  institu- 
tions, or  even  the  ordinary  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  ! 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  doctrines,  for  they  are  con- 
cealed from  Protestant  eyes  by  a  cloud  which  the  grace 
of  God  alone  can  dissipate.    Read  the  charges,  the  ser- 
mons, and  the  speeches  of  Anglican  prelates  and  digni- 
taries.     Whenever  those  learned  personages  touch  any 
Catholic  subject,  they  invariably  utter,  in  the  most  posi- 
tive and   dogmatical  manner,  blunders  and   absurdities 
which  a  tolerably  well    informed    Catholic   young   lady 
would  expose  and  refute  without  hesitation  or  difficulty. 
Those  same  persons — if  they  wanted  to  ascertain  a  point 
of  law — would  by  reference  to  authorities  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  question.     But  to  any  question  regarding  the 
Catholic  Church  they  apply  a  totally  diflferent  method  of 
enquiry,  if  indeed  they  enquirg  at  all.     And  the  result 
is  gross  and  obstinate  error.      This  we  see  every  day  in 
the  public  newspapers.      So  we  are  told  by  Protestant 
statesmen  that  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  because  the 
states  of  the  Church  are  not  governed  according  to  Whig 
principles.      And  we  have  beard  a  learned  Protestant 
maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
is,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  coneeived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.    He  was  told  by  a  Catholic  that  that  dogma  is, 
simply  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  exempt  from  the  stain 
of  original  sin  from  the  first  moment  of  her  existence. 
But  then  came  the  usual  reply :  "  Educated  Catholics  like 
yourself  believe  what  now  you  say,  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  lower  classes.y   Of  course  the  Protestant  refused 
to  be  convinced  of  his  error.     With  regard  to  Catholic 
rites,    Protestants  usually  dwell  on  some  accessory,  or 
accompaniment,  or  circumstance.     After  being  present  at 
a  Pontifical  mass,  or  some  other  solemn  and  august  ser- 
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vice,  a  Protestant  coolly  remarks  that  the  music  was 
"operatic/*  or  that  some  one  had  a  tumbled  surplice,  or 
that  some  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  altar  were  **  in 
bad  taste/*  or  that  some  person  assisting  appeared  inat- 
tentive.    This  is  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind^ 
and  the  real  substance  of  the  service  is  passed  over.    If  he 
visits  a  magnificent  foreign  church,  what  strikes  him  most 
ig  some  image,  which  he  calls  a  "  doll,"  dressed  and  orna- 
mented according  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  and  this 
prevents  his  being  edified  by  the  glorious  building  and  the 
devotion  of  the  people.     Often  have  we  heard  one  of  our 
countrymen  or  countrywomen  describing  a  function  in  St, 
Peter's  or  the  Sistina,  dwell  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  cardinals  went  to  sleep,  (which  is  sometimes  im- 
proved into  a  statement  that  **  all  the  cardinals  were  fast 
asleep  all  the  time,**)  or  that  some  person  in  a  clerical 
dress,  who  is  of  course  supposed  to  be  a  prelate  of  high 
dignity,  appeared  irreverent,  or  talked,  or  perhaps  eveu 
smiled.     This  was  the  only  thing  that  struck  the  specta- 
tor, who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  at  the 
altar,  and  probably  wished  to  remain  so.     If  any  one  had 
tried  to  explain  the  service  to  him,  our  friend  would  have 
said :  *'  So  and  so  tried  to  convert  me,  but  he  soon  found 
that  that  wouldn't  do  /*  the  fiict  being,  that  to  talk  to  the 
poor  man  about  the  Catholic  Religion  would  be  like  talk- 
ing about  colours  to  a  man  born  blind,  or  of  music  to  a 
man  born  deaf.    And  he  would  have  considered  his  Catho- 
lic teacher  entirely  "shut  up*'  by  the  remark  that  the 
Apostles  did  not  wear  red  stockings  and  mitres,  forgetting 
that  it  is  equally  true  that  they  did  not  wear  surplices  and 
M.  A.  hoods,  nor  lawn  sleeves,  nor  white  neck-ties,  and 
black  coats.     Accessories,  or  circumstances,  or  forms,  are 
simply  passed  over  by  a  Catholic,  because  in  the  Catholic 
Religion  ceremonies  have  their  proper  value  and  no  more ; 
and  the  accessories  of  public  worship  are  considered  sim- 
ply as  such,  and  the  weaknesses  or  defects  of  individual 
human  nature  are  overpowered  by  the  reality  and  the 
Divine  sacredness  of  the  rite.      But  in  the  Protestant 
mind  exterior  things  have  too  much  importance,  because 
the  spiritual  and  interior  things  are  not  known  nor  under- 
stood.    Thus  we  see  violent  and  grave  disputes  among 
Anglicans,  about  the  questions  whether  flowers  may  be 
placed  on  the  communion  table,  whether  the  linen  may  be 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  whether  the  caudles  which  ore 
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tolerated,  may  be  lighted.  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
these  and  similar  questions  are  settled  by  the  Rubrics, 
and  they  have  no  undue  importance,  because  the  Catho- 
lic Church  looks  to  substance  and  not  to  forms,  except  as 
accessories.  Ceremonies  are  accompaniments  and  acces- 
sories and  outward  signs,  and  therefore  the  Catholic  no 
more  thinks  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  them  than 
he  would  think  of  making  the  value  of  a  splendid  jewel 
depend  on  the  setting,  or  of  estimating  a  picture  by 
Raphael  by  the  gilding  of  the  frame.  The  rubrics  must 
be  obeyed,  and  the  rites  of  the  Church  correctly  cele- 
brated ;  but  still  every  Catholic  knows  that  formality  is 
the  bane  of  religion,  and  that  the  substance  and  spirit  of 
divine  worship  are  its  soul  and  its  salutary  part.  Therefore 
a  Catholic  attaches  no  undue  importance  to  accessories, 
although  he  delights  in  seeing  the  service  of  God  cele- 
brated with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  magnificence.  He 
knows  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  offered  in 
tattered  vestments,  under  the  shelter  of  a  miserable  cabin, 
surrounded  by  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  is  of  equal  value 
with  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent  Pontifical  High 
Mass,  and  yet  he  wishes  those  awful  mysteries  to  be  cele- 
brated, if  possible,  on  an  altar  of  diamonds,  and  under  a 
roof  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels.  And  so  a  Catholic 
feels  that  the  most  glorious  music  can  add  nothing  to  the 
efficacy  and  value  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  And  lor  that 
very  reason  his  heart  is  rejoiced  and  his  mind  elevated  by 
the  subUme  compositions  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  or  Rossini, 
without  his  soul  ever  wandering  from  the  adoration  of  the 
Divine  Mysteries.  Protestants  cannot  understand  this, 
and  therefore  they  constantly  talk  of  the  exterior  beauty 
of  the  Catholic  ritual  as  something  sensual,  and  opposed 
to  spiritual  devotion.  We  see  how  much  they  are  mis- 
taken ;  but  we  cannot  make  this  evident  to  them,  because 
they  are  not  Catholics.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  look 
upon  a  Pontifical  High  Mass  as  a  spectacle  to  impose  on 
the  people,  and  they  do  not  see  that  it  is  a  magnificent 
act  of  public  worship,  dedicated  to  the  Divine  Majesty, 
though  at  the  same  time  a  simple  Low  Mass  is  of  equal 
value,  because  no  ceremonies  or  ornaments  can  add  au}"- 
thing  to  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 
When  they  have  been  present  at  the  High  Mass,  cele- 
brated by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  St.  Peter's  on  Easter- 
day,  they  never  understand  that  the  very  same  mass  is 
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said  under  a  shed  among  the  poorest  peasants  in  Ireland. 
In  the  public  worship  of  the  Cathohc  Church  everything 
has  its  proper  place  and  proportion,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  ceremonial  can  weaken 
or  obscure  the  real  substance  of  the  divine  service.^  But 
Protestants  cannot  understand  these  principles  which  to 
us  are  so  obvious,  because  they  belong  to  a  whole  order  of 
ideas  and  things  which  do  not  exist  in  Protestantism. 
-And  Protestants  persist  in  believing  that  Catholics  rely 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  on  outward  forms  and  cere- 
monies, and  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  formal  and  not 
spiritual.  This  notion  leads  them  into  a  host  of  blunders 
and  misconceptions  and  absurdities,  whenever  they  write 
or  speak  about  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  mistakes  are 
to  be  found  even  in  the  works  of  Walter  Scott,  and  there 
are  many  passages  in  them  relating  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  no  Catholic  can  read  without  a  smile. 

The  two  books  which  are  the  subject  of  this  Article, 
remarkably  illustrate  the  foregoing  reflections.  ^  Both 
relate  to  the  history  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Military 
and  Religious  Orders.  The  first  is  written  by  a  highly 
gifted  Catholic  lady — a  nun  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
and  the  author  of  the  second  is  a  Protestant,  a  major  in 
the  Engineers,  employed  and  residing  at  Malta.  The 
Major  has  executed  his  task  with  industry  and  ability. 
But  it  was  not  possible  for  a  Protestant  to  write  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  a  history  of  an  institution  so  Catho- 
lic as  a  Religious  Order.  He  could  not  understand  its 
spirit,  nor  its  fundamental  principles,  nor  the  characters  of 
its  heroes,  such  as  D'Aubusson  and  L'Isle  Adam,  and 
La  Valette,  nor  account  for  its  vitality  and  its  greatness. 
His  book,  therefore,  in  two  large  volumes,  is  nothing  but 
a  dry  compilation  of  facts,  a  lifeless  chronicle  of  events, 
and  a  meagre  description  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Order. 
It  is  very  much  like  a  regimental  history.  It  is  inter- 
spersed with  the  usual  Protestant  common  places.  This 
we  cannot  perhaps  complain  of.  But  we  may  exclaim — 
QiC  allait  ilfaire  dans  cette  gaUre  ?  What  business  has  ;i 
Protestant  to  write  the  history  of  a  monastic  order?  If 
he  could  understand  the  Order  of  St.  John,  he  would  not 
be  a  Protestant. 

The  spirit  of  the  regular  life  spriiigs  from  doctrines  and 
practices  of  which  a  Protestant  has  but  a  very  faint  and 
imperfect  and  incorrect  idea.     The  regular  or  religious  life 
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cannot  exist  without  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, which  is  utterly  unknown  to  Protestants.    And  what 
can  a  Protestant  know  of  holy  obedience  and  poverty,  and 
the  religious  obligation  of  the  vow  of  chastity  and  celibacy  ? 
The  very  A.  B.  C,  of  these  things  does  not  exist  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  has  blotted  out  the  evangelical 
counsels,  though  they  are  inculcated   by  St.  Paul,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  see  anything  higher  or  more  spiri- 
tual than  a  secular  life,  and  the  performance  of  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the    social  state,  combined  with    every 
comfort  and  every  indulgence  and  luxury  that  can,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  obtained.     Among  Protestants  a 
monk  is  a  term  of  reproach,  and  some  of  them  indeed  use 
the  word  priest  in   the  same  vituperative  sense.     They 
have  seen  a  monk  during  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  have  listened 
with  delight  to  the  calumnies  of  the  miserable  laquais  de 
place,  who  cheated,  them  and  laughed  at  their  credulity 
behind  their  backs.     They  have  read  the  common  places 
of  popular  writers  about  the  monastic  orders.     But  they 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  a  religious,  a  monk,  or  a 
nun  really  is ;  and  if  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
the  subject,  they  are  still  utterly  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and 
the  very  first  principles  of  the  religious  life.     One  proof  of 
this  is  the  utter  absurdity  and  folly  of  whatever  Protestant 
writers  have  said  about  St.  Teresa.     They  have  no  more 
idea  of  that  great  saint  than  they  have  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  planets,  because  her  whole  religious  character,  and 
her  sublime  spiritual  gifts,  belong  to  a  theological  system, 
and  to  supernatural  truths  and  mysteries,  which  have  no 
existence  in  Protestantism,  and  of  which  Protestants  know 
nothing.     And  they  are  not  much  more  able  to  understand 
the   active  than  the  contemplative  religious  life.      For 
instance,  they  can  never  see  why  a  Sister  of  Mercy  or  of 
Charity  should  not  be  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  enjoy  all 
the  comforts  of  life ;  and  they  do  not  value  her  nearly  so 
much  as  they  do  a  rich  and  prosperous  lady  bountiful,  in  a 
handsome   manor  house,   with  a  husband  and  a  large 
family,  and  surrounded  by  every  indulgence  and  luxury 
that  money  can  procure.     We  do  not  blame  them,  for 
these  are  matters  of  which  they  have  no  distinct  or  correct 
idea,  but  we  are  always  sorry  when  they  undertake  to  write 
or  speak  on  subjects  with  which  they  are,  and  generally 
wish  to  remain,  thoroughly  unacquainted.     We  therefore 
heard  with  regret  that  a  Protestant  was  writing  the  history 
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of  the  Sacred  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  Major 
Porter's  book  justified  our  apprehensions. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  Mnior's  two  heavy 
royal  octavos,  to  the  little  book  entitled  '*  Ihe  Knights  of 
St.  John.''^  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  history  of  the 
order,  and  it  consists  of  only  282  duodecimo  pages,  and 
yet  whoever  reads  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written^ 
cannot  fail  to  acquire  a  correct  general  idea  of  that  vener- 
able and  illustrious  fraternity.  Many  passages  are  eloquent 
and  beautiful,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  Catholic 
and  cdityin^r.  The  authoress  has  all  that  strong  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  which  is  one  of  the  noblo 
qualities  of  a  woman's  character.  We  will  give  our 
readers  a  specimen  of  her  style.  She  thus  describes  the 
city  of  Acre,  the  first  seat  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sacred 
Order,  and  which  derived  from  it  the  name  of  St.  John 
D'Acre. 

''Beautiful  as  it  is,  even  in  our  own  day,  it  was  yet  more  beauti- 
ful when,  seven  centuries  ago,  it  was  the  Cliristian  capital  of  the 
East.  Its  snow-white  palaces  sparkled  like  jewels  against  the  dark 
woods  of  Carmel  which  rose  towards  the  south.  To  the  east  there 
stretched  away  the  glorious  plain,  over  which  the  eye  might  wander 
till  it  lost  itself  in  the  blue  outlines  of  hills  on  which  no  Christian 
oye  could  gaze  unmoved  ;  for  tliey  hid  in  their  bosoms  the  village 
of  Nazarotli  and  the  waters  of  Tiberias,  and  had  been  trodden  all 
about  by  the  feet  of  One  whoso  touch  had  made  them  holy  gronnd. 
That  rich  and  fertile  plain,  now  marshy  and  deserted,  but  then  a 
very  labyrinth  of  fields  and  vineyards,  circled  Acre  also  to  the 
north  ;  but  there  the  eye  was  met  by  a  new  boundary, — the  snowy 
summits  of  a  lofty  mountain  rango  whoso  bases  were  clothed  with 
cedar  ;  while  all  along  the  lovely  coast  broke  the  blue  waves  of  tliat 
mighty  sea  whose  shores  aro  the  empires  of  the  world.  And  there 
lay  Acre  among  her  gardens;  the  long  rows  of  her  marble  houses, 
with  their  fiat  roofs,  forming  terraces  odorous  with  orange>trees» 
and  rich  with  fiowers  of  a  thousand  hues,  which  silken  awnings 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Tou  might  walk  from  one  end  of  the  city  to 
the  other  on  those  terraced  roofs,  and  never  ouco  descend  into  the 
streets;  and  the  streets  themselves  were  wide  and  airy,  tlieir  shops 
brilliant  with  the  choicest  merchandise  of  the  East,  and  thronged 
with  the  noblest  chivalry  of  Europe.  It  was  the  gayest,  gallantest 
city  in  existence  ;  its  gilded  steeples  stood  out  against  the  moun- 
tains, or  above  the  horizon  of  those  bright  waters  that  tossed  and 
sparkled  in  the  flood  of  southern  sunshiuo,  and  in  the  fresh  breeze 
that  kissed  them  from  the  west ;  every  house  was  rich  with  painted 
glass, — ^for  this  art,  as  yet  rare  in  Europe,  is  spoken  of  by  all  writers 
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as  lavishly  employed  in  Acre,  and  was  perhaps  first  brought  from 
thence  bj  the  Crusaders  ;  every  nation  had  its  street,  inhabited  bj 
its  own  merchants  and  nobles,  and  no  less  than  twenty  crowned 
heads  kept  up  within  the  city-walls  their  palaces  and  courts.  The 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Sicily, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Jerusalem,  had  each  their  residence 
there  ;  while  the  Templars  and  the  Teutonic  order  had  establish- 
ments as  well  as  the  Hospitallers,  and  on  a  scarcely  less  sumptuous 
scale. 

**  But  it  was  the  great  Xenodochia  of  the  latter  which  was  the 
glory  of  the  place  ;  it  rivalled  in  size,  and  in  the  magnificence  of 
its  arrangements,  the  first  hospital  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  with  a  grand 
and  noble  magnanimity,  not  only  Christians,  but  Moslems  and 
Saracens  were  received  within  its  walls.  Its  fame  became  poetical 
and  it  had  its  legends.  Saladin,  it  is  said,  hearing  of  the  surprising 
things  done  in  the  hospital  of  Acre,  came  in  the  disguise  of  a  poor 
man,  and  feigning  sickness,  was  entertained  with  a  marvellous 
hospitality  :  '  For,'  says  the  French  chrou icier,  *  the  infirmarian 
came  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  eat ;  but  he  answered, 
'  Tiie  only  thing  I  can  eat,  and  do  intensely  desire,  it  were  madness 
even  to  name.'  'Do  not  hesitate  in  the  least,  dear  brother,' 
replied  tlie  infirmarian  ;  *  for  a  sick  man  here  is  given  whatsoever 
he  fancies,  if  gold  can  buy  it ;  ask,  therefore,  for  what  you  will,  and 
you  shall  have  it.'  '  It  is  the  foot  of  Moriel,  the  grand  master's 
horse,'  answered  the  pretended  invalid  *r  '  they  say  he  will  not  take 
a  thousand  bezants  for  him;  nevertheless,  if  that  be  not  cut  off  in 
my  presence,  I  can  never  eat  a  morsel  more.'  So  the  infirm ariaa 
went  and  told  all  to  the  master,  and  he  marvelled  greatly.  '  Well, 
since  it  be  so,  take  my  horse,'  he  said  ;  *  better  that  all  my  horses 
were  dead  than  a  man.'  So  the  horse  was  led  to  the  side  of  the 
sick  man*s  bed,  and  the  groom  armed  himself  with  a  hatchet,  and 
prepared  to  strike  off  the  fore-foot  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  steed» 
*^IIold,  now,'  cried  Saladin,  'for  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  be  content 
with  mutton.'  Then  Moriel  was  loosed  again,  and  led  back  to  his 
stable,  and  the  grand  master  and  his  brethren  were  right  glad 
thereof.  So,  when  the  soldau  had  eaten  and  drunk,  he  arose  and 
returned  to  his  country,  and  sent  thence  a  charter  sealed  with  his 
own  seal,  which  ran  as  follows :  '  Let  all  men  know  that  I,  Saladin^ 
Boldan  of  Babylon,  give  and  bequeath  to  the  hospital  of  Acre  a 
thousand  bezants  of  gold,  to  be  paid  every  year,  in  peace  or  war, 
unto  the  grand  master,  be  he  who  he  may,  in  gratitude  for  the 
wonderful  charity  of  himself  and  of  his  order.' 

<'We  have  called  this  a  legendary  tale;  but  though,  indeed,  it 
reads  more  like  fable  than  reality,  it  would  not  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  romantic  and  adventurous  spirit  of  its  hero,  and  might  be 
truth,  but  that  the  death  of  the  great  soldan  occurred  in  the  very 
year  when  the  Christians  took  possession  of  Acre.    Neverthless  it 
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ma  J  instance  the  kind  of  reputation  enjojed  at  thai  time  bj  the 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,"* 

A  few  pages  before  this  beautiful  passage,  she  thus 
describes  that  which  iu  the  Rule  of  the  Order  is  called 

Ho&pitality. 

'*  We  find  no  mention  of  serving  the  sick  in  the  formula  of 
the  vow,  but  the  obligation  of  liospitalitj  was  indispensable.  The 
grand  master  even  took  the  title  of  the  '  guardian  of  the  poor  of 
Christy'  and  the  knights  were  wont  (according  to  Michaud)  to  call 
the  poor  and  sick  '  our  masters.'  We  find  yarious  notices  of  their 
eren  undertaking  the  charge  of  deserted  children, — a  charge  which 
seems  to  speak  volumes  for  the  loving  tenderness  of  these  soldiers 
of  the  faith.  The  succour  of  the  sick  formed,  therefore,  but  one 
portion  of  the  duties  embraced  bj  their  rule  under  the  name  of 
hospitality  ;  these  guests  of  Christ  had  to  be  protected  on  their 
journey,  as  well  as  guarded  and  entertained  on  their  arrival ;  and 
thus  the  military  defence  of  the  Holy  City  itself  came  naturally 
to  be  first  among  the  acts  of  hospitality  to  which  the  order 
devoted  itself,  and  which  included  at  the  same  time  the  tending 
of  the  sick,  the  care  of  orphan  children,  the  entertainment  of 
strangers,  the  ransom  of  captives,  and  the  daily  clothing  and  sup- 
port of  the  vast  multitudes  whom  every  day  brought  to  the  gates 
of  their  '  Xenodochia,'  as  the  large  hospital  of  the  order  was  styled. 

''A  chronicler,  writing  in  the  year  1150,  and  describing  what  he 
had  himself  seen  in  his  youth,  says,  that  you  might  behold  all 
these  offices  of  charity  going  on  ac  the  same  time :  the  knights 
mounting  their  horses  to  ride  out  to  battle  ;  the  pilgrims  crowding 
to  the  halls  of  the  hospital ;  and  the  infirmary  full  of  sick  ana 
wounded  Christians,  who  were  senred  and  tended  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  necessary  expenses  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  readily 
account  for  the  large  endowments  granted  to  the  order  in  ever/ 
Christian  country  ;  their  lands  and  revenues  were  not  held  as 
furnishing  the  means  of  luxury  to  themselves,  but  were  the  funds 
ungrudgingly  contributed  by  Christendom  for  the  support  of  her 
pilgrims,  and  the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  her  Lord  ;  and  thus 
the  knights  were  made  the  holders  and  administrators  olP  a  mighty 
trust  of  charity. 

'*  To  carry  out  the  full  design  of  their  foundation,  they  extended 
their  views  far  beyond  the  territory  of  Jerusalem  ;  hospitals  were 
founded  in  all  the  principal  maritime  states  of  Europe,  which  were 
considered  as  afiiliated  to  the  mother-house,  where  pilgrims  were 
received  and  helped  forward  on  their  journey,  and  furnished  with 
escorts  and  protection  in  times  of  danger.     These  houses  after- 
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wards  became  the  commanderies  of  the  order,  and  had,  of  course, 
their  own  communities  of  knights  ;  for  all  did  not  reside  at  the 
principal  seat  of  government,  though,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find, 
thej  were  liable  to  be  summoned  thither  at  anj  moment,  either  to 
assist  at  elections,  or  to  reinforce  the  troops  actuallj  engaged  ia 
war. 

<*In  these  hospitals,  the  knights  led  a  strict  communitj  life, 
much  of  their  time  being  given  to  active  works  of  charity  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  is  doubtless  owing  the  superiority  which  the 
order  of  St.  John  always  preserved  over  that  of  the  Templars  as  a 
religious  body;  for  by  their  peculiar  constitution,  the  military  spirit 
could  never  become  exclusive  among  them,  but  was  always  tem- 
pered and  restrained  by  the  obligation  to  the  duties  of  Ghristiaa 
hospitality. 

"  St.  Bernard,  in  his  '  Exhortation  to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,' 
has  left  us  a  picture  of  a  military  religious  order,  whose  original 
was  doubtless  in  part  taken  from  tlie  houses  of  the  Hospitallers, 
who  preceded  the  Templars  by  some  years  in  their  foundation. 
'  They  live,'  he  says,  *  in  a  happy  yet  frugal  manner,  having  neither 
wives  nor  children  ;  and  calling  nothing  their  own — not  even  their 
own  wills :  they  are  never  idle  ;  but  when  not  actually  marching 
to  the  field  against  the  infidels,  they  mend  their  arms  or  the  harness 
of  their  horses,  or  engage  in  various  pious  exercises  under  the 
orders  of  their  chief.  Never  does  an  insolent  word,  or  the  least- 
murmur,  or  immoderate  laughter,  pass  without  severe  correction. 
They  detest  all  games  of  chance,  and  never  engage  in  the  chace,  or 
in  useless  visits  ;  they  avoid  with  horror  shows  and  buffoonery, 
together  with  songs  and  conversation  of  a  light  or  dangerous 
character  ;  they  are  little  studious  of  their  dress ;  their  faces  are 
brown  with  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  their  aspect  is  stern  and 
severe.  When  the  hour  of  combat  approaches,  they  arm  them- 
selves with  faith  within  and  with  steel  without, — no  useless  orna- 
ment glitters  on  their  armour  or  that  of  their  horses  ;  their  arms 
are  their  only  decoration,  and  they  use  them  valiantly  in  the 
greatest  dangers,  without  fearing  either  the  numbers  or  the 
strength  of  the  barbarians,  for  their  confidence  is  in  the  God  of 
Armies;  and  in  fighting  for  His  cau^e  they  seek  either  certain 
victory  or  a  holy  and  honourable  death." 

These  brief  extracts  give  to  a  Catholic  an  insight  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Sacred  Order.  This  subject  now  requires 
our  mature  consideration. 

We  need  say  little  of  the  combination  of  the  military 
and  the  religious  character  in  the  order.  There  is  a  com- 
mon error  among  Protestants  that  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
and  the  Templars  were  priests,  or  at  least  ordained.  Even 
Walter  Scott  fell  into  this  mistake^  for  in  the  Tales  of  the 
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Crusaders  he  makes  tlie  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars 
offer  to  hear  the  confession  of  Monserrat,  which  is  about 
as  absurd  as  if  he  had  represented  a  Protestant  general 
ordaining  an  Anglican  clergyman.  The  knights  of  the 
military  orders  always  were^  essentially  laymen.  But  the 
status  of  a  layman  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  incom- 
patible with  that  of  a  religious  or  monk.  On  the  contrary,, 
the  first  monks  were  laymen,  and  the  old  writers  show  that 
one  of  their  temptations  was  the  desire  to  leave  their 
monastic  life  and  become  priests.  The  original  idea  of  w 
monk  was  that  of  a  layman  living  under  the  rules  of  a 
strict  religious  life,  grounded  on  the  evangelical  counsels 
and  scriptural  examples.  Now  if  war  be  lawful,  there  is 
nothing  incompatible  between  a  religious  life  and  militaiy 
duties.^  And,  indeed,  kniglithood  itself  was  impressed  with 
a  religious  character.  Our  Lord  sanctioned  the  profession 
of  a  soldier  when  lie  commanded  soldiers  to  be  content 
with  their  pay,  and  to  do  no  injury.  And  He  did  not 
require  the  Centurion  to  relinquish  his  profession.  ^  Pro- 
testants, in  calling  the  knights  of  the  religious  and  military 
orders  military  monks,  always  fancy  that  in  this  term 
was  implied  a  combination  of  the  military  with  the  clerical 
character.  But  this  is  altogether  a  vulgar  error.  They 
were  and  are  laymen.  The  Order  of  St.  John  is  called  in 
Italian,  La  Sacra  Milizia  Gerosolemitana.  But  this 
is  only  because  they  are  persons  bound  by  a  religious  vow, 
though  they  are  not  clerics.  And  the  clergy  of  the  order 
form  a  separate  class  in  the  order,  and  never  were  knights, 
their  duties  being  purely  ecclesiastical.  Thus  the  order  is 
composed  of  three  classes :  1.  the  knights;  2.  the  clergy, 
whose  duties  are  only  ecclesiastical,  and  who  acted  also  as 
almoners ;  and  3.  the  servants  at  arms. 

The  union  of  the  religious  with  the  military  character  is 
the  true  secret  of  the  greatness  of  the  order  of  St.  John» 
The  Knights,  though  soldiers  and  laymen,  were  also 
monks,  being  bound  by  three  religious  vows,  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience ;  and  without  this  monastic  cha- 
racter the  order  could  not  have  existed  long,  and  woald 
not  have  occupied  the  glorious  position  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  which  no  one  can  deny  to  it.  Our  authoress 
makes  a  vsiluable  remark  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  She 
observes,  that  one  main  reason  why  the  Order  of  St.  John 
survived  the  ruin  of  the  other  great  military  fraternity,  the 
Templars,  and  was  great  and  glorious  long  fitter  that 
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event,  is  that  the  Order  of  St.  John  was  essentially  a 
hospitaller  order,  bound  to  the  exercise  of  active  and 
practical  charity.  The  Templars,  when  they  were  not 
engaged  in  war,  had  no  sufficient  duty  and  occupation. 
They  could  not  be  a  contemplative  or  a  learned  order, 
and  they  had  not  the  duties  of  an  active  religions  order. 
Therefore  their  religious  character  decayed,^  and  they 
became  proud  and  luxurious.  We  do  not  credit  the  worst 
charges  against  them,  but  there  is  undoubted  proof  that 
their  religions  discipline  was  entirely  relaxed,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  their  aboHtion  they  were  a  discredit  to  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged^  The  Hospitallers,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  forgot  the  duties  which  that  vener- 
able and  glorious  title  points  out  to  those  who  have  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  it.  The  order  could  never  be  with- 
out its  hospital  where  the  novices  and  knights  fulfilled 
their  duties  by  attendance  on  the  sick,  who  were  received 
there  without  any  distinction  of  nation  or  creed.  And  to 
the  present  day,  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
a  knight  of  justice  in  the  Sacred  order  without  the  obliga- 
tion of  serving  in  a  hospital,  or  at  least  performing  such 
equivalent  works  of  active  charity  as  circumstances  may 
allow.  This  wholesome  discipline  preserved  the  religious 
character  of  the  order,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  prin- 
ciple of  active  charity  pervading  its  history.  Of  this  we 
find  an  instance  after  the  loss  of  Rhodes,  when  the  illus- 
trious grand  master,  L'lsle  Adam,  landed  in  Sicily.  It  is 
thus  related  by  our  authoress : — 

"  Oa  the  first  day  of  Lent  the  Christian  fleet  left  the  hospitable 
shores  of  Candia,  directing  its  course  still  westward,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  its  temporary  quarters  in  the  harbour  of  Messina. 
The  naval  skill  of  England  was  even  then  universally  allowed,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  fleet  was  committed  to  Sir  William  Weston,  now  Tnrco- 
polier  of  the  order.  The  carrack  and  ships  of  war  made  straight 
for  Sicily  :  but  the  grand  master  did  not  accompany  them;  like  a 
tender  father,  he  had  taken  as  his  charge  tlie  care  of  his  poor  sick 
Rhodiaus,  and  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage  be  bad,  not  reaebing 
Messina  until  the  first  week^  May.  Fontanus  describes  his 
lauding.  He  had  been  long  and  anxiously  expected  by  liis  knights, 
who  hurried  to  the  shore  to  greet  him.  It  was  a  sad  but  touching 
spectacle  to  see  the  miserable,  shattered  vessels,  without  anchors, 
rudders,  and  with  torn  sails  and  broken  masts.  Around  their 
sovereign  stood  a  ragged  and  sickly  crawd  ;  it  was  a  marvel  tl  at 
they  had  made  the  voyage  at  all :  but  you  might  see  where  their 
confidence  had  been  placed,  and  who  liad  been  their  guide  ;  for  a 
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flag,  torn  and  weatlicr-beatcn,  was  floating  over  the  deck,  whereon 
jou  might  discern  the  half-cflaced  figure  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows, 
holding  her  dead  Son  in  her  arms,  with  the  motto,  Ajfflictis  spe3 
unica  rebus,*  and  this  was  the  ensign  of  the  fleet.     Seren  hundred 
knights  stood  on  the  shore,  and  with  them  mingled  the  nobles  of 
Sicily  and  the  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts  ;   but  at  the  srght 
of  such  distress,  and  of  their  beloved  grand  master,  who  had  choseo, 
like  a  good  shepherd,  to  abido  with  tlie  weakest  of  his  flock,  there 
arose  from  the  illustrious  bodj  nothing  hut  a  wail  of  weeping;  and 
this  was  the  welcome  of  Lisle  Adam  on  the  soil  of  Sicilj.     As  he 
landed,  the  yiceroj  advanced  to  receive  him  ;  and  then  came  tlie 
meeting  with  his  knights — tliose  who  had  been  absent  from  Rhodes, 
and  now  could  offer  onlj  their  sympathy  and  their  tears.      The 
populace  too  pressed  about  his  person,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  his  feet 
and  driess.      Every  one  was  bare- headed;  and  perhaps  there  has 
rarely  boon  witnessed  so  touching  a  demonstration  of  honour  to 
fallen  greatness. 

"  The  first  care  of  the  grand  master,  when  lodged  in  the  palace 
prepared  for  him,  was  to  turn  it  into  a  hospital  for  his  sick.  True 
and  worthy  Hospitaller,  ho  retained  unchanged  and  unsullied  the 
spirit  of  his  religious  vocation,  and  served  as  humbly  and  as  untir- 
ingly as  though  he  were  a  novice  in  the  famous  Xenodochia.  Nor 
were  his  knights  unworthy  of  so  admirable  a  chief.  <  It  was  a 
moving  spectacle,'  says  Vertot,  '  to  see  those  men,  so  formidable  in 
war,  now  animated  only  with  a  spirit  of  charity  ;  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  meanest  services,  carrying  the  broth  to  the  sick, 
making  their  beds,  and,  as  it  seemed,  concerned  with  nothing  but 
their  consolation  and  relief.'  " 

This  beautiful  passage  shows  bow  strong  was  the  reli- 
gious principle  in  that  great  military  fraternity.  M^jor 
Porter  relates  the  saine  facts  in  these  dry  words.  '*  Hav- 
ing established  a  hospital,  and  taken  such  steps  as  were  in 
his  power,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  his  followers."  .  .  . 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant writer !  The  Major  has  put  together  an  arid  chron- 
icle of  facts,  and  he  seems  to  have  no  idea  (as  is  natural) 
of  the  spirit  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  written.  Thus 
he  passes  over  the  very  circumstances  which  show  that 
spirit. 

Another  feature  of  the  Sacred  Order  now  claims  our 
attention.  We  mean  the  aristocratic  part  of  its  constitu- 
tion. Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  no  person 
could  be  admitted  into  the  order  who  was  not  of  gentle 
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blood,  and  the  statutes  require  candidates  for  admission  to 
give  proofs  of  unblemished  birth  and  descent.  These 
proofs  are  still  required  at  the  present  day,  and  the  eflfect 
IS  that,  except  in  rare  cases  of  dispensation,  all  who  are 
not.  able  to  show  high  aristocratic  qualifications  are  ex- 
cluded from  being  knights  of  the  order;  and  .this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  those  knights  who  are  permitted  to 
take  the  vows  and  become  professed  brethren  of  the  order. 
Thus,  no  one  who  has  ever  been  in  any  trade  or  in  any 
business  of  a  commercial  character  is  admissible,  and 
several  employments  are  a  disqualification.^  It  may  at 
first  sight  appear  that  such  a  regulation  as  this  savours  of 
pride,  and  vanity,  and  worldliness,  and  is  therefore  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  religious  order.  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  is  not  so.  And  indeed 
no  good  Catholic  would  entertain  such  a  notion  regarding 
an  institute  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  question. 

No  doubt  the  Church  holds  all  men  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and,  indeed,  it  looks  on  Lazarus  as  superior  to 
Dives,  in  a  spiritual  sense.     But  the  distinction  of  classes 
or  ranks,  and  their  subordination  one  to  another,  are  part 
of  the  public  law  of  civil  society.     That  subordination  is  a 
part  of  the  secondary  natural  law,  which  springs  from  tho 
two  primary  laws,  whereon  all  those  laws  are  founded 
which  regulate  mankind  and  govern  the  world.     And  thus 
we  find  that  in  all  civil  societies  there  is  an  aristocracy  of 
one  sort  or  another,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  subordination 
of  classes,  one  being  reputed  and  held  superior  to  another. 
In  difierent  countries  the  nature  of   that  subordination 
varies,  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  experience  shows 
its  necessity  in  the  scheme  of  human-polity  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  establish  in  various  forfts  on  earth.     Tho 
Church  works  on  human  society  in  all  its  various  modifi- 
cations and  forms,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
constituted,  and  according  to  its  multifarious  wants.     Tho 
means  of  the  Church  are  infinite.     They  vary  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  are  not  only  adapted  to  every  time,  and 
every  phase  in  human  society,  and  every  country  in  tho 
world,  but  they  are  also  fitted  to  every  class  into  which 
the  laws  and  customs  of  human  society  have  divided  men 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.     We  cannot  here  dwell  on 
this  topic,  which  would  lead  us  to  the  explanation  of  tho 
most  profound  doctrines  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
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The  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  every 
want  of  man,  under  every  possible  social  and  political  cir- 
cumstance, has  caused  Protestants  to  say,  that  the  Church 
is  governed  with  great  human  and  worldly  wisdom  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  power  over  mankind.  But  every 
Catholic  sees  in  this,  as  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church, 
the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfihnent  of  the  promises  made  by 
our  Lord. 

These  reflections  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  the  apparent 
difficulty  which  we  are  considering.  In  all  parts  of 
Europe  the  principle  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth  is  estabUshed. 
That  aristocracy  has  its  peculiar  wants,  its  faults,  its  sius, 
and  its  virtues.  The  Church  has  dealt  with  that  class  in 
society  as  an  institution,  as  well  as  with  every  other  part  of 
human  society.  Here  we  see  the  reason  of  the  aristocratic 
principle  in  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood.  Those 
orders  are  intended  for  one  class  in  human  society,  and 
therefore  exclude  the  other  classes.  They  are  calculated 
to  attract  to  a  religious  life  a  class  of  persons  whose  posi- 
tion peculiarl^r  exposes  them  to  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  They  in  a  manner  consecrate  a  military  and  aris- 
tocratic spirit  and  purify  it  from  pride  and  luxury.  And 
at  the  same  time  they  array  on  the  side  of  religion  and 
bring  into  its  service  those  sentiments  of  high  honour  and 
chivalry  which  belong  peculiarly  to  persons  bom  and 
bred  in  the  superior  class  of  society.  Many  have  entered 
the  order  of  St.  John,  and  Iiave  had  the  spiritual  benefits 
of  the  religious  life  under  its  discipline  and  obligations^ 
who,  if  that  order  had  never  existed,  would  have  remained 
in  secular  life.  In  fact,  the  vocation  of  a  religious  knight 
is  a  peculiar  one,  as  it  implies  constant  contact  and  con- 
nexion with  secular  life;  and  the  religious  and  military 
orders  satisfy  that  Qort  of  vocation  which  leads  a  man  to 
a  religious  life  in  the  world,  and  aniong  persons  born  in  a 
high  social  station.  Such  institutions  must  necessarily  be 
exclusive,  because  they  are  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  class.  There  is  nothing  in  this  that  necessarily 
implies  a  sanction  given  to  pride.  True,  the  candidate 
for  admission  and  profession  must  prove  four  quartei*s  of 
nobility.  But  when  he  has  done  so,  what  does  the  order 
give  him?  What  are  his  privileges  after  his  profession? 
His  first  duty  and  privilege  are  to  perform  even  the  most 
menial  ofiices  for  the  sick,  even  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
After  he  has  proved  the  most  splendid  genealogy  with  the 
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most  illustrious  alliances  and  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry,  he 
must  go  to  the  hospital  and  do  the  duties  of  a  servant  and  a 
nurse  among  the  poor  and  the  afflicted ;  he  must  serve 
them,  and  instruct  them,  and  console  them  in  their  suffer- 
ings. Dives  must  wash  the  sores  of  Lazarus  and  wait 
upon  him.  His  pride  must  bow  down  before  those  whom 
the  rule  and  statutes  hold  to  be  objects  not  only  of  care 
■but  of  respect,  for  they  are  called  *'  i  Signori  poveri  infenni, 
Domini  pauperes  infirmi  ;**  and  those  words  are  full  of 
meaning,  for  they  show  that  the  services  rendered  to  them 
are  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  favour  and  a  condescension, 
but  in  the  same  light  as  a  duty  done  to  a  superior.  In 
accordance  with  these  principles,  the  order  gives  no  splendid 
robes  and  insignia  to  its  professed  brethren.  The  habit  is 
black  serge,  and  the  highest  decoration  of  the  ordei*  is  a 
cross  made  of  white  linen.  And  as  soon  as  the  candidate 
has  been  received  and  has  taken  the  vows,  the  person 
who  admits  him  thus  addresses  him. 

*^Noi  ti  riconosciamo  essere  servo  dei  Signori  poveri 
infermi,e  dedicato  alia  Difesa  della  fede  Cattolica.** 

Such  are  the  titles  of  a  professed  knight  of  the  Sacred 
(•rJer.  The  first  of  them  is  that  of  servant  of  the  sick 
poor,  ^^rvo  dei  Signori  poveri  infermi.  Those  words 
beautifully  express  the  spirit  of  the  order  of  Hospitallers. 
Another  extract  from  the  Ceremonial  of  profession  cannot 
fail  to  gratify  and  instruct  our  readers.  That  ceremonial 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  new  knight  and 
the  persoi^receiving  him,  who  is  called  the  Giver. 

"Here  the  Giver  will  take  the  mantle,  and  Bhowing  it  to  the 
Tecipient  knight,  will  say: 

"  *  G. — This  is  our  own  proper  habit  made  in  the  form  of  the 
garment  of  camel  skin,  which,  for  his  severe  penance,  our  Patron 
St  John  the  Baptist  wore  in  the  desert  Therefore,  with  this 
admonition,  striving  to  do  penance  for  jour  sins,  jou  must  follow 
virtue  during  the  remainder  of  your  life.' 

*'  Then,  showing  to  him  the  sleeves  of  the  habit,  the  Giver  will 
say: 

•*  *  G. — These  sleeves  of  this  habit  should  not  only  press  your 
arms,  but  also  compel  you,  by  reminding  jou  of  the  true  obedience  of 
our  Sacred  Religious  Order,  to  the  ezerciso  of  works  of  mercy,  and 
the  defence  of  poor  widows,  infants,  and  other  persons  deserving 
of  compassion.   Therefore  you  must  often  remember  this  obedience.' 

** He  wUl  then  show  the  Cross^  saying: 

«  •  G. — This  is  the  sign  of  the  True  Cross,  on  which  Christ  died 
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for  us  Biimorfi.  Wo  command  jou  to  wear  it  always,  mado  of  white 
linoDy  on  your  left  sido,  and  over  your  heart,  in  order  that  with 
your  right  arm  you  may  defend  it;  remembering  always  in  your 
heart  that  it  is  of  eight  points,  signifying  to  us  the  eight  Beatitudes, 
— that  we  may  endeavour  by  our  good  works,  to  obtain  them  from 
the  grace  of  God  through  Christ  our  Lord.' 

*'  He  tcill  then  put  the  Mantle  on  the  Becipient,  This  being  done^ 
he  will  fhoio  him  the  cord,  naming  one  by  one  the  mysteries  attached  to 
%t,—tliat  is  to  sayy  the  Cord,  the  Rods,  the  Dice,  the  Sponge,  the  Column^ 
and  (he  Cross,  saying : 

'*  *  G. — Wo  show  you  this  cord  that  it  may  be  to  you  a  remem- 
brance of  the  bitter  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  lie 
suffered  for  us  on  the  Cross  ;  romembering  often  tliat  this  is  the 
Cord  with  whicli  He  was  bound,  this  is  tho  Scourge  with  which  Ho 
was  smitten,  this  is  the  Column  to  which  He  was  bound  and  bitterly 
scourged,  these  are  tho  Dice,  this  is  tho  Sponge,  and  finally,  this  is 
the  Cross  on  which  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  us,  which 
is  to  bo  your  guide  and  your  ensign  in  all  your  enterprises,  and 
for  the  whole  time  of  your  life.' 

*'  Then  the  Giver  will  take  the  Cord,  and  put  it  on  the  neck  of  the 
Recipient,  saying : 

•*  *  G. — Tliis  is  your  yoko,  which,  as  our  Redeemer  teaches,  is 
sweet  and  light ;  and  it  will  load  you  to  eternal  life,  if  you  know 
how  to  boar  it  with  the  patience  and  the  charity  which  aro 
expected  of  you  as  a  true  religious  Monk  and  an  honourable 
Knight.  May  God  grant  you  tho  grace  to  do  so  in  this  worM, 
and  in  the  world  to  come,  the  reward  of  glory  in  sacida  tcecuhrum. 
Amen.'" 

This  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the  beautiful  and 
edifying  ritual  of  the  Profession  of  a  Knight  of  St. 
John,  every  part  of  which  is  full  of  religious  meaning  and 
of  piety ;  and  its  perusal  will  give  a  better  notion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  order  than  Major  Porter's  two  heavy  volumes. 

The  greatest  blot  in  that  work  is  to  be  found  in  pages  336 
and  337,  where  the  Major  falls  into  the  blunder  of  stating 
that  "  in  the  years  1826  and  1827,  three  several  instru- 
ments of  convention  were  signed  in  Paris,  by  the^  Lan- 
S:uages  of  France,  with  the  consent  of  those  of  Spain  and 
i^ortugal,  authorizing  the  reorganization  of  the  venerable 
Language  of  England."  Tho  fact  is^  that  at  that  time 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  branches  of  the  order  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  they  could  not  therefore  consent.  In 
1814  a  commission  of  the  Languages  of  Auvergne,  France, 
and  Arragon,  was  constituted  for  tho  affairs  of  those 
languages  exclusively.  In  1825  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
same  authority  that  created  it,  i.e.,  tho  Lieutenant  Grraud 
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Master  and  the  Sacred  Council  of  the  Order.     The  com- 
mission, while  it  existed,  could  have  no  power  to  reor- 
ganize the  Lancfuage  of  England,  because  its  faculties 
were  restricted  to  the  affairs  of  the  French  branches  of  the 
order. .   But  aftcM*  its  dissolution  a  dishouest  secretary,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  cross,  together  with  an  adven- 
turer, calling  himself  Marquis  de  la  Croix,  swindled  a  few 
credulous  Englishmen,  by  making  them  believe  that  they 
had  the  power  to  reconstitute  the  English  Ijanguaore  of 
the  Order,  whicli  had  been  extinguished  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.    The  Miijor  adds  that,  in  1831,  Sir  Robert  Peat 
was  elected  Grand  Prior  of  England.     He  might  as  well 
have  said  that  Su-  Robert  Peat,  (a  respectable  Protestant 
clergyman  and  physician,)  was  elected  Grand  Turk.     He 
then  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers  that  '*  on  the  24tli  of 
February,    1834,    proceediugs    were    taken    before    Sir 
Thomas  Denman,   Chief  Justice  of  England,  when  the 
Grand  Prior  formally  revived  the  corporation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  under  the  royal  patent  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  took  the  oath  de  fideli  administratione.^'    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  to  say  about  such  nonsense  as  this. 
The  Charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  the  Major  prints 
in  his  appendix,  shows  that  there  never  was  any  **  corpo- 
ration of  the  English  Language.**     The  Charter  incorpo- 
rated only  the  Prior,  Bailiffs,  and  Commanders  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  under  the  title  of  the  Prior  and 
Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     The 
knights,  though  part  of  the  Language  of  Euglau'l,  were 
not  included  in  this  corporate  body.     The  revival  of  an 
extinct  corporation  by  an  individual  taking  proceediugs 
before  tlie  Chief  Justice,  is  a  legal  phenomenon  which  we 
defy  the  fifteen  judges  and  all  the  Inns  of  Court  to  explain. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  no  such  proceedings  ever  took 
place,    and    Lord    Denman    would    indeed    have    been 
astonished  at  any  one  coming  before  him  and  requesting 
to  take  the  oath  **  de  fideli  admiuistratione.**     We  believe 
the  whole  foundation  of  this  ridiculous  fable  is,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peat  having^received  the  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
as  a  physician,  was  advised  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  a  view  to  establish  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  knight  in  England.     Major  Porter 
gives  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  now  said  to  assume 
the  titles  of  dignities  in  the  pretended  English  Protestant 
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Langnc,  iiiclii<lin<j  amonirst  them  a  notorious  impostor 
now  deceased,  who  pretended  to  be  the  representiitive  of 
an  ancient  family  and  a  baronet.  This  individual  made 
overtures  to  the  Lieutenant  Grand-Master  of  the  order  to 
obtain  recognition,  and  represented  to  him  that  the 
**  Langne  of  England''  was  a  legally  constituted  body 
corporate,  recognized  by  the  law  of  England.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  impudent  pretence  those  overtures  were 
listened  to.  But  at  last  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thin^ 
was  explained  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  S.  Order,  who  broke  off 
all  communications  with  the  pretended  Langue.  In  the 
meantime  a  book  had  been^  published  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  that  society,  in  which  the  names  of  the  Count 
Colloredo,  Lieutenant  Grand-Master,  and  of  the  dignita- 
ries composing  the  Sacred  Council,  were  introduced  as 
connected  with  the  English  Protestant  society.  This 
audacious  act  obliged  the  authorities  of  the  order  to  take 
a  decided  step.  A  protest,  dated  the  16th  December, 
1858,  was  therefore  issued,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
Vice- Chancellor  and  the  Magisterial  Secretary  of  the 
order,  in  the  name  of  the  Lieutenant  Grand-Master,  the 
Chief  of  the  Order,  denying  all  connection  between  the 
Sacred  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  society 
calling  itself  the  Langue  of  England.  Copies  of  that 
document  were  forwarded  to  U.il.H.  the  Prince  Consort, 
who  is,  by  special  dispensation,  an  honorary  Grand-Cross 
of  the  Order,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  the  princi- 
pal Herald  Garter  King  at  Arms. 

Major  Porter  says,  "  grave  doubts  exist  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  revived  branch  of  the  English  Language.** 
But  notwithstanding  this  qualification,  his  grosslv  incor- 
rect statements  in  pp.  336-7,  vol.  ii.,  must  seriously  injure 
the  credit  of  the  book,  because  they  show  his  incapacity  to 
discriminate  between  truth  and  error. 

The  English  branch  of  the  order  has  been  extinct  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  death  of  the 
then  existing  English  knights.  The  statute  32  Henry  VIIL 
recites  that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  havo  maintained  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  X^ope,  and  affirmed  him  to  bo 
the  supreme  and  chief  head  of  Christ's  Church.  It  there- 
fore i>rovides  that  any  one  wearing  the  cross,  or  using  the 
name  of  knight  or  any  dignity  of  the  order,  shall  be  guilty 
of  pra)munire;  it  dissolves  the  corporation  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  in  England,  and  gives  all  the  lands  and  goods 
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of  the  order  to  the  king.     Thus  the  corporate  body  suf- 
fered a  species  of  civil  martyrdom.     By  statute  1.  Mary, 
c.  1.  §  5,  the  praemunire  created  by  the  preceding  statute 
is  repealed.      Thus  the  order  became  no  longer  illegal. 
By  letters  patent  of  Philip  and  Mary,  dated  2nd  April, 
1557,  reciting  that  Cardinal  Pole,   as  legate  of  the  Holy 
See,  bad  restored  the  Hospital  and  Priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  England,  and  the  Prior  and  Commanders  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John, — the  Prior,  Bailiffs,  and  Com- 
manders of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  in  England,  were 
inGori>orated  mider  the  name  of  the  Priw  and  Confreres 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.    But 
Queen   Elizabeth   seized  all  the  property   of  the  order, 
and  the  body  corporate  created  by  the  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary  became  extinct.     Since  that  time  the  Enghsh 
branch  of  the  order  has  never  been  revived,  though  foreign 
titulars  have  from  time  to  time  been  appointed  to  some  of 
its  dignities,  for  the  purpose  of  fonnally  representing  the 
English    Langue  at    chapters.     Sir  Thomas    Tresham 
was  created  Lord  Prior  at  the  restoration  of  the  order  in 
1557,  and  sat  in  parliament  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  first 
baron  of  England.     He  was  summoned  to  the  two  first 
l^rliaments  of  Queen  Eliz^abeth,  but  in  155&,  when  she 
destroyed  the  order  in  this  country,  he  retired  from  Eng- 
land with  Sir  Richard  Shelly,  the  Turcopolier,  or  Conven- 
tual Bailiff,  and  Sir  Felix  de  la  Nuca,  the  Bailiff  of  Egle. 
He  died  at  Malta  in  15&1J^    On  his  death  Sir  Richard 
Shelly  succeeded  to  the  post  of  Lord  Prior,  but  he  never 
retiu-ned  to  England.     He  w?is  the  last  Turcopolier  and 
the  last  Lord  Prior  of  England*    The  exact  time  of  hia 
death  is  uncertain.      In  17B2,  the   Grand   Master,   De 
Rohrn,  revived  a  shadow  of  the  English   branch,  and 
combined  it  with  that  of  Bavaria,  under  the  title  of  the 
Anglo-Bavarian  Language.t     This  Language  no  longer 
exists,  and  the  Sacred  Order  now  consists  of  only  the  twa 
Languages  of  Germany  and  Italy,  comprising  four  Grand 
Priories,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  Rome,  Lombardo-Vene- 
tia,  including  Parma  and  Modena,  the  two  Sicilies  and 
Bohemia.     The  English  knights  suffered  persecution  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VUL     The  Commandei'  Ingley,  Sir 


*  Porter,  History  of  the  Kniglit»  of  Malta,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
t  Ibid.     Boisgelin,  Hist,  of  Malta,  vol.  ii.  part  3,  p.  9^ 
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A<Irian  Forrest,  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  aud  Sir  Marnia- 
diike  Bowes,  died  on  the  scaffold.  The  portrait  of  Sir 
Adrian  Fortescne  is  still  to  be  seen  in  St.  John's  church 
at  Malta,  with  a  sprig  of  palm  in  his  hand,  the  emblem  of 
Ilia  martyrdom.  Sir  Thomas  Mytton  and  Sir  Edward 
Waldegravo  died  in  prison,  and  Sir  Richard  Bell,  Sir 
James  Bell,  and  Sir  John  Noel,  were  compelled  to  retire 
to  Malta.'^ 

A  few  remembrances  of  the  order  still  remain  in  Lon- 
don. The  name  of  St.  John's  Wood  reminds  ns  that  it 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Hospitallers,  and  it  was  again 
granted  to  the  order  by  the  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
luuler  the  description  of — "  All  that  onr  wood  and  planta- 
tion called  Great  St.  John's  Wood,  lying  near  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Park  of  Maribone,  in  onr  connty  of  Middle- 
sex." In  (Jlerkenwell  there  is  St.  John's  Square  and 
Jerusalem  Passage,  and  a  noble  gateway,  part  of  the 
priory,  on  which  are  carved  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas 
i)ocwra,  who  was  Tnrcopolier  in  1498,  and  Lord  Prior  of 
England  in  1501,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  in  1480. 
The  Temple  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  Order  of 
St.  John,  and  they  possessed  it  until  the  18th  year  of  his 
reign,  when  they  demised  it  for  the  rent  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum  to  certain  students  of  the  common  law,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  removed  from  Thaive's  Inn,  liolborn. 
Soon  after  the  pillage  of  the  Temple  by  Wat  Tyler,  the 
students  had  so  increased  in  numbers  that  thoy  were 
divided  into  two  bodies,  called  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  houses  as  tenants  of  the  Knights 
Hosijitallors  until  the  suppression  of  that  order  in  the 
reign  of  llem-y  Vlll.f  The  Society  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple still  use  for  their  badge  the  Agnus  Dei,  or  **  lamb 
and  Hag,"  the  badge  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  the 
flag  the  arms  of  the  Order  of  St.  John.  And  the  arms  of 
the  same  society  are  those  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  difterence  that  the  cross  is  gules  on  a 
field  argent,  instead  of  argent  on  a  field  gules.  This  is 
not  extraordinary,  as  the  Lawyers  of  the  Temple  were  for 
two  centuries  tenants  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospitallers.     It 


*  Porter,  p.  327. 
t  Herbert.     Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  p.  187,  100. 
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would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  records  of 
the  two  societies  contain  any  memorials  of  the  intercourse 
witli  their  ilhistrious  hmdlords.  It  appears  by  the  Report 
of  Prior  Philip  de  Thame  to  the  Grand  Master,  Elyan  de 
Villanova,  a.  d.  1338,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,^ 
that  at  that  time  the  Temple  Church  was  served  by  one 
Brother  Chaplain,  or  Regular  Conventual  Chaplain  of  the 
Order,  and  eight  secular  chaplains.  There  is  also  an 
entry  in  the  same  report,  in  the  following  words:  "Item 
in  reparatione  Ecclesise  novi  Templi  London,  et  magne 
sale  domus  fontis  clericorum,*'  Ixviii.  s.  iii.  d.j  The  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  does  not  appear. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  explanations 
of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Sacred  Order  at  the 
present  time,  and  indeed  the  writer  of  this  Article  could 
not  do  so  without  the  permission  of  the  superiors,  but  some 
general  reflections  on  the  subject  will  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected. 

Some  people  in  this  countrv  are  disposed  to  be  angry 
when  they  are  told  that  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
has  never  been  extinct,  and  still  exists.  Of  this  illiberal 
feeling  we  find  an  instance  in  the  preface  of  the  book  of 
the  Camden  Society  above  referred  to.  The  writers  of  that 
preface,  Messrs  Larkin  and  Kemble,  bestow  violent  abuse 
of  the  coarsest  description,  on  the  present  members  of  the 
order,  because  they  wear  *'  a  white  cross  on  a  black  coat.'* 
Those  writers  also  fall  into  the  gross  error  of  stating  that 
the  cross  is  given  by  "  some  king  or  other,'*  whereas  if  they 
had  consulted  such  a  common  book  as  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha  they  would  have  seen  that  the  Order  of  Malta  is  an 
independent  body,  recognized  by  all  Europe,  and  that  its 
cross  is  not  a  decoration  given  by  any  king  or  government. 
So  we  have  heard  people  say  that  a  knight  of  St.  John  ought 
to  wear  armour  and  carry  a  lance.  They  might  say  the 
same  as  reasonably  of  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  They  might 
as  well  expect  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  ride  in  Rotten  Row  in  armour,  arrayed  like  Sir 
John  Chandos  or  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  They  might 
as  well  expect  to  see  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Earl  Marshal^ 
in  the  helmet  and  armour  of  Thomas  of  Brotherton. 
These  sort  of  strictures  are  simply  captious  and  absurd. 


p.  202.  t  I^"»<i  P-  218. 
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The  Order  of  St.  John  is  not  what  it  was,  for  it  has  suf- 
fered great  reverses,  and  lost  its  dominions,  and  a  great 
part  of  its  property.  I3ut  it  is  still  a  wealthy  and  dignified 
fraternity,  including  among  its  members  many  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  character,  illustrions  and  reverend 
Cardinals  and  prelates,  and  royal  and  imperial  personages 
of  both  sexes.  It  represents  a  glorious  history  and  most 
venerable  traditions.  But  above  all  it  is  a  Catholic  and 
a  Religious  order,  endowed  by  the  Holy  See  with  many 
privileges  and  blessings.  It  must  bo  a  means  of  sanctifica- 
tion  for  those  who  enter  it  with  sincere  religious  motives, 
and  who  desire  to  fulfil  its  obligations  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  received.  It  is  a  great  help  and  comfort  to 
those  who  wish  to  embrace  the  religious  life,  but  who  are 
precluded  by  circumstances  from  leaving  the  world.  To 
them  the  vows  and  duties  of  the  Sacred  Order  of  St.  John 
cannot  fail  to  bo  a  protection  against  temptations,  a  solace 
in  time  of  trouble,  consolation  lor  the  past,  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  TIio  Cross  of  St.  John,  the  Cross  of 
the  Beatitudes,  must  bring  a  blessing  if  it  bo  received 
with  proper  dispositions.  To  Protestants  all  this  seems  to 
be  no  better  than  superstition,  because  they  are  incapable 
of  understanding  these  things.  But  our  Catholic  readers 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  our  meaning  when  we  say  that 
the  Sacred  Order  of  St.  John  must  be  looked  upou  in  a 
religious  light  even  by  those,  whether  knights  or^  ladies, 
who  receive  its  cross  without  any  intention  of  taking  the 
vows.  But  they  ought  not  to  neglect  the  duty  of  saying 
the  daily  office  if  they  wish  to  derive  real  benefit  from  the 
order.  They  should  also  nourish  a  warm  devotion  for  the 
Patron,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  for  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Philermos,  was  so 
great  a  pjitroness  of  the  order.  As  for  the  Professed  Bro- 
thers, their  obligations  are  of  a  more  stringent  character. 
And  they  form  the  heart  of  the  order.  Thev  are  no  louger 
required  to  defend  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  but  their 
character  of  liospitallers  embraces  the  practice  of  every 
work  of  charity  and  especially  attendance  on  the  sick.  They 
are  also  bound  to  render  themselves  fit  for  military  duty, 
and  be  ready,  whenever  they  are  required,  to  serve  their 
Church  or  their  country.  Nothing  in  all  this  is  antiquated 
nor  obsolete,  nothing  is  romantic  nor  impractical.  As  a 
Knight  of  St.  John  would  now  use  the  rifle  and  revolver 
instead  of  the  lance.and  cross-hiked  sword,  so  bis  duties 
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are  varied  by  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  changes 
of  circumstances.  But  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is  the 
same  under  Colloredo  that  it  was  under  D^Aubresson  and 
L'Isle  Adam.  And  it  still  contains  within  itself  the  same 
spiritual  and  temporal  uses,  the  same  means  of  individual 
improvement  and  sanctification,  and  the  same  utility  t9 
suffering  and  afflicted  humanity. 


Art.  VII. — Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Speeches,  delivered  5y  liis  Eminence 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  during  a  Tour  in 
Ireland  in  1858.  With  a  Lecture,  delivered  in  London,  on  the 
**  Impressions  of  his  Tour."  Revised  bj  his  Eminence.  With  a 
Connecting  Narrative.     Dublin  :  Duffy,  1859. 

WE  think  it  a  matt^  of  congratulation  that  Cardinal 
Wiseman  has  shown  himself  superior  to  that  false 
humility  which  might  have  led  him  to  shrink  from  the 
publication  of  a  volume  so  honourable  to  himself  as  thiiA 
which  records  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  recent  Tour  in 
Ireland.  He  must  have  foreseen  all  that  would  be  said, 
and  all  that  has  been  said^  of  an  act  so  liable  to  miscon- 
struction and  so  certain  to  be  misconstrued.  The  Times, 
the  Saturday  Review,  Bxidis.  host  of  less  distinguished 
sei-vants  of  the  English  public,  have  always  an  eye  ready 
to  detect  his  Eminence's  fancied  misdomgs,  and  a  pen 
ready  to  comment  on  them  in  their  well-known  style  of 
censorship,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  playing  up  to  anti-catholic, 
and  anti-Irish  prejudice  as  that  which  tiie  publication  of 
the  facts  of  this  memorable  tour  would  supply.  It  is  so 
specious,  so  unanswerable,  to  ascribe  everythmg  which  a 
man  says  about  himself  in  public  to  arrogance  and  vain- 
glory, that  one  foresaw  th6  manner,  and  could  almost  fore- 
cast the  very  terms,  in  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  would  be 
rated  for  sanctioning  the  record  of  scenes  "  quorum  pars 
magna  fuit,''  and  telling  a  tale  of  which  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  is,  in  one  sense,  the  hero,  though  certainly  not  the 
daimaiit  of  a  triumph. 
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We  rcpr.ird  the  contempt  of  such  criticiBm  as  an  act  not 
of  vain-glorious  arrogance,  nor  of  rash  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  but  rather  of  moral  courage,  nay,  we  will  even 
add,  of  true  humility.  One  of  the  most  subtle  forms  of 
pride  is  the  affectation  of  modest3^  Egotism,  so-called,  is 
quite  as  often  the  result  of  self-forgetfulness  as  of  the  spirit 
of  self-aggrandisomont.  It  is  recorded,  we  think,  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  that  when  some  foolish  person  would 
have  dissuaded  him  from  letting  his  portrait  be  drawn,  as 
if  such  an  act  implied  too  great  an  idea  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, he  replied,  in  effect,  **  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
making  myself  of  too  nmch  importance  to  refuse  such  a 
request.  Take  my  likeness,  and  welcome,  if  it  will  give 
any  one  a  moment's  innocent  pleasure.'*  Cardinal  Wise- 
man has  a  sufliciently  good  reason  for  giving  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  partial  friends,  and  letting  them  do  witli 
him  as  they  please.  More  than  one  great  public  object  is 
answered,  and  could  not  otherwise  be  answered,  by  the 
permanence  thus  given  to  the  facts,  words,  and  impressions 
of  his  most  remarkable  Tour  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  would  in 
our  judgment  have  foregone,  from  purely  selfish  motives,  a 
positive  opportunity  of  subserving  the  cause  of  peace» 
charity,  and  religion,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be  deterred 
from  sanctioning  the  publication  of  this  volume  by  a  dread 
of  the  personal  imputations  to  v/hicb  ho  thus  rendered 
himself  liable. 

And  3;et  the  publication  of  the  facts  in  any  shape  involved 
the  publication  of  them  in  their  integrity.  To  have  omitted 
one  single  address,  or  reply  to  an  address,  to  have  slurred 
over  one  incident,  however  insignificant,  in  which  could  be 
read  the  loving  faith  and  emightened  devotion  of  the 
people,  because  it  happened  at  the  same  time  to  involve 
some  especial  tribute  of  confidence  or  affection  towards 
himself,  would  have  been  to  mar  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
as  a  faithful  history.  Once  undertaken,  it  must  be  gone 
through  with,  and  carried  out  in  all  its  details.  The  alter- 
native lay  between  publication  in  full,  or  suppression  in 
toto  ;  and  who  that  loves  Irehuid,  and  loves  the  Church, 
could  have  desired  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  should  have 
elected  for  the  latter  of  these  alternatives? 

Assuredly,  were  a  critic  so  disposed,  he  might  easily 
extract  from  this  volume  the  materials  of  a  panegyric  upon 
its  principal  subject.  Let  others,  if  they  please,  and  as 
they  well  may,  descant  upon  the  marvellous  evidence   of 
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versatility  which  it  exhibits ;  of  the  facility  and  the  felicity 
of  reply  to  all  speakers,  however  different  in  class,  profes- 
sion, or  antecedents ;  of  the  power  of  seizing  favonrable 
opportunities  for  serviceable  applications,  of  the  peculiar 
tact  and  talent,  in  short,  which  are  required  in  dealing  with 
the  various  occurrences,  or  rather  emergencies,  of  what  we 
presume  to  term  (for  really  there  is  no  other  phrase  which 
meets  the  idea)  a  royal  progress.^  *•  Non  noster  hi^ 
sermo  est.'*  But  if  our  idea  of  the  Cardinars  feelings  be 
a  correct  one,  this  is  precisely  not  the  line  of  criticism 
which  he  would  desire  his  volume  to  suggest.  However 
true  in  itself,  eloquently  expressed,  and  kindly  hitended, 
its  tendency  is  to  bring  out  just  that  feature  of  the  volume 
which  the  Cardinal's  best  friends  must  desire  to  see  subor- 
dinated to  its  great  public  objects.  The  publication  of 
such  a  volume  would  unquestionably  be  a  glaring  act  of  ego- 
tistical display,  were  it  not  (as  it  is)  an  act  of  self-sacrifice 
in  a  cause  which  could  not  have  been  adequately  promoted 
otherwise,  than  by  the  very  heroism  of  unselfish  indifference. 
For  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  bound,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  even  by  the  most  imperative  obligations  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  to  give  an  enduring  form  to  the  facts 
of  this  memorable  Tour.  Had  other  considerations  been 
absent,  the  known  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  left  him  no 
option.  But  the  great  and  almost  new  phenomena  which 
his  Tour  elicited,  rendered  it  necessary  that  we  should 
not  be  left  to  glean  the  knowledge  of  its  results  from  the 
scanty,  imperfect,  and  ephemeral  information  supplied  us, 
often  through  a  distorted  medium,  and  always  in  a  moat 
unsatisfactory  and  disjointed  form,  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  day.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  again,  that  in  the 
various  addresses  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  the 
opportunity  of  delivering,  during  the  progress  of  his  tour, 
he  expressed  many  opinions  of  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  religious  and  social  interests  of  Ireland ;  many 
which  eminently  tend  to  heal  breaches  of  long  standing 
between  the  English  and  Irish  portions  of  the^  Church ; 
some  which  contain  suggestions  of  great  practical  value 
towards  the  correction  of  still  existing  evils.  It  is  of 
obvious  use  that  we  should  all  possess  the  means  of  study- 
ing these  lessons,  or  aphorisms,  at  our  leisure,  and  m 
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words  not  taken  down  by  reporters  from  extemporaneous 
addresses,  but  ratified,  or  uiodified,  or  rectified,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  all  the  advantages  of  leisure,  and  all  tlie 
fruits  of  experience,  by  their  author  himself. 

In  thus  justifying  the  publication  of  this  volume,  and 
all  which  is  essential  to  its  contents,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  include  in  our  commeudation,  every  phrase 
in  which  the  narrative  is  couched.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  occasionally  an  absence  of  simplicity,  a  studied  use  of 
the  vocabulary  of  courts,  an  almost  sensitive  jealousy  of 
the  rights  of  title,  or  the  prerogatives  of  office,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  we  might  wish  could  have  been  avoided. 
But  for  none  of  this  is  the  Cardinal  responsible.  It  is 
language  dictated  by  a  genuine  loyalty  of  feeling,  somewhat 
tinged,  perhaps,  \yith  the  hues  of  a  peculiarly  Irish  enthu- 
siasm. How  this  feature  of  the  narrative  was  to  be 
escaped,  save  by  a  complete  rc-writing  of  the  whole  his- 
tory, we  \vant  the  skill  to  discover.  And,  again,,  not  a 
little  of  this  peculiarity  is  inherent  in  the  subject,  which 
must  have  been  other  than  it  is,  if  it  were  to  be  depicted 
in  inexpressive  colour.-;,  or  to  have  found  its  verbal  coun- 
terpart in  phrases  of  that  class  which  the  poet  describes  as 
*'  trailing  along  the  ground.'' 

We  have  spoken  of  great  public  ends  which  have  been 
answered  by  the  results  of  the  Cardinal's  Irish  Tour.  The 
following  appear  to  us  to  have  been  some  of  them. 

First  and  chiefly,  that  Tour  has  brought  out  in  the 
most  indisputable  manner,  the  simple  devoted  faith  and 
zeal  of  the  Irish  character.  We  have  no  wish  to  institute 
unnecessary  comparisons  between  the  Catholic  feeling  of 
different  nations.  Such  comparisons  are  alwjiys  invidious^ 
and  frequently  unfair.  Great  allowances  must  be  made 
for  national  character  and  temperament.  Something,  too, 
has  to  be  deducted  from  any  such  exhibition  in  Ireland, 
on  account  of  a  certain  side  in  the  Irish  character  which 
is  attracted  by  qualities  not  simply  religious,  such  as  great 
literary  reputation,  eminent  talents,  ready  eloquence,  and 
even  that  most  purely  accidental  distinction  of  all,  a  d]£;iiiff 
fied  and  commanding  presence.  We  allow  for  all  this; 
yet  we  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  nothing  else  than  a  per* 
vadiug  spirit  of  love  and  loyalty  towards  the  Church,  is 
any  adequate  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cardinal  Wiseman  was  received.  lie  might  have  been 
all  that  he  is  in  a  merely  worldly  point  of  view ;  and  had 
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he  not  been  a  Catholic,  a  zealous  Catholic,  a  priest,  a  bishop, 
a  prince,  but  above  all,  a  champion,  of  the  Church,  he  would 
have  lacked  the  reception  he  actually  met  with,  just  m  the 
mtjasure  in  whi'ch  he  was  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  theso 
gradations  of  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  Irish  people. 
We  know  but  of  two  instances  which  admit  of  being 
compared  with  tlie  reception  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  ti 
comparison  with  both  of  these,  will  sei*ve  to  bring  out  our 
meaning.  The  first  and  less  prominent  of  the  two,  is  that 
of  our  present  gracious  Queen,  who,  on  her  first  visit  to 
Ireland  after  her  accession  to  the  throne  (for  of  the  last  we 
do  not  speak)  was  very  warmly  \velcomed,  insomuch  that 
some  people  were  apt  to  make  it  a  reproach  against  the 
Irish  that,  forgetting,  for  the  moment,  all  those  national 
insults  and  injuries  of  which  an  English  Sovereign  might 
be  thought  to  embody  the  personal  representation,  they 
received  the  Queen  with  the  manifestations  of  a  mere  stupid 
and  undiscriminating  loyalty.  The  best  answer  to  tliia 
reflection  is,  that  when  the  Queen  next  visited  Ireland, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  she  met 
with  a  far  less  enthusiastic  reception.  But  it  is  likewise 
true  to  say,  that  Her  Majesty,  though  a  Protestant,  and 
though  the  representative  of  a  nation,  upon  which  Ireland 
has  no  reason  to  look  with  favour,  and  whose  misdeeds 
she  can  only  forget  in  the  measure  in  which  she  forgets 
that  Faith  which  is  her  most  cherished  heritage,  has  also 
that  especial  claim  upon  the  respect  of  a  chivalrous  people 
which  her  sex  gives  her,  and  that  claim  to  much  more 
than  mere  gallantry,  which  she  derives  from  being  the 
head  of  the  purest  Court  which  this  country  has  seou 
since  the  days  of  the  most  saintly  of  her  Catholic 
sovereigns ;  and,  what  is  yet  more,  from  being  herself  the 
model  of  many  domestic  and  social  virtues.  Perhaps  if 
thei'e  be  one  name,  more  than  another,  in  the  female  Protes- 
tant aristocracy  of  this  country  (and  such  names  are  neither 
few  nor  insignificant)  which  suggests  the  idea  of  that 
austere  purity  which  is  so  deeply  prized  in  Ireland,  it  is 
the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.  Need  we  then  seek  the 
explanation  of  the  welcome  she  met  with  from  the  Irish 
people  in  any  fact  less  honourable  to  them  than  this — that 
m  her  they  witnessed  as  near  an  approach,  as  Protes- 
tantism allows,  to  those  pattern  specimens  of  female 
excellence  which,  as  illustrated  by  the  associations,  and 
matured  by  the  graces,  of  the  Chuix^h^  elicit  from  them  a 
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far  higher  than  patriotic  enthusiasm,  a  far  more  devoted 
thnn  any  merely  chivah'ous  homage? 

Yet,  e^reat  as  were  the  chiims  of  Queen  Victoria  upon 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  chivah'ous  nation,  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  display  in  her  favour,  does  but  set  in  more 
marked  contrast  the  reception  of  the  Cardinal.  Tlie  pre- 
sence even  of  a  virtuous  Queen  could  elicit  no  tokens  of 
loyalty  in  any  way  similar  to  those  which  accompanied  the 
jjrogress  of  Cardinal  Wiseman^s  tour.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  the  demonstrations  occasioned  by  his  visit,  was  their 
warm-hearted  and  eminently  religious  a^'ectionateness. 
Again  and  again  we  read  in  the  "  connecting  Narrative,'* 
of  all  classes  pressing  forward,  not  impatiently,  not  rudely, 
but  earnestly  and  devotedly,  to  receive  "  His  Eminence's 
Scnediction.*'^  Such  a  motive  for  their  zeal,  such  an  aim 
I  their  exertions,  gave  a  character  to  the  whole  movement, 
tud  became,  as  one  may  say,  its  measure  and  its  test. 
**  Hurrahs/'  tossing  of  hats  and  caps,  wavingof  swords, 
or  even  of  handkerchiefs,  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
they  are  as  nothing,  in  love's  estimate,  to  the  pious  accla- 
mations, the  devout  homage,  the  affectionate  courtesies, 
of  a  religious  welcome.  It  is  for  bishops  and  priests,  not 
for  kings  and  orators,  that  the  Irish  reserve  those  graceful 
tokens  of  welcome  which  accord  with  the  poetry  of  their 
Innguage,  and  symbolize  the  vivid  fervour  of  their  imagina- 
tions. It  is  they,  and  not  the  others,  whose  path  the  Irish 
strew  with  flowers,  the  hem  of  whose  garments  they  kiss 
with  respectful  eagerness,  the  iniposition  of  whose  conse- 
crated hands  they  seek  for  their  innocent  children,  or  their 
afflicted  neighbours.  What  a  grand  and  impressive  spec- 
tacle was  the  Cardinal's  entry  into  Dundalk  !  For  miles 
around,  the  country  was  all  but  depopulated ;  the  groves  and 
the  gardens  were  laid  under  a  heavy  contribution,  in  order 
to  do  honour  to  the  distinguished  visitor.  The  shops  were 
closed  as  on  a  national  holiday ;  banners  waved,  bands 
played,  windows  were  gay  with  decoration,  and  alive  with 
observers.  It  seemed  as  if,  in  each  house,  there  was  a 
gathering  and  a  preparation  as  for  some  special  domestic 
festivity. 

The  visit  of  our  gracious  Queen  was  one  incident  in 
Ireland's  later  annals,  with  which  the  visit  of  the  Cardinal 
may  be  brought,  however  advantageously,  into  comparison. 
There  is  another,  and  a  better  nistance.  VVho  is  there 
that  knows  not  the  enthusiasm  which,  from  time  to  tirne^ 
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would  greet  the  presence,  or  hail  the  eloquence,  of  O'Con- 
nell  ?  Now  we  make  bold  to  say  that  .mi  eye-witness,  or 
au  ear- witness,  would  have  been  able  to  detect  those 
precise  differences  between  the  reception  of  ^  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  one  of  the  demonstrations  in  favour 
of  Ireland's  great  political  chieftain,  which  befitted  the 
difference  of  the  occasions,  and^  corresponded  with  the 
several  characteristics  of  the  subjects.  We  repeat,  that 
what  distinguished  the  welcome  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
from  any  mere  chivalrous  interest,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
any  mere  national  demonstration  on  the  other,  was  its 
religious  character.  This  was  the  feature  which  at  once 
intensified  and  subdued,  deepened  and  calmed  it. 

It  differed  again  from  other  movements  with  which  it 
may  be  compared,  in  having  been  anything  but  a  simply 
personal  demonstration.  The  Irish  saw  in  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  not  an  individual  only,  but  the  representative 
of  a  great  principle,  and  the  defender  of  a  cause  dearer  to 
them  far  than  life  itself.  It  was  not  that  they  loved  him 
better  than  certain  of  their  own  admirable  bishops,  but  he 
brought  before  them  more  exactly  the  image  of  the  great 
Father  of  Christendom.  [He  did  this  better,  in  one 
respect,  than  even  an  ambassador  ;  for  he  did  not  so  much 
represent  the  See  of  Rome  as  express  it.  The  Sacred 
College  is  so  bound  up  with  the  Pope,  as  to  be  almost,  so  to 
speak,  part  of  the  Papal  idea.  He  who  is  in  virtue  of  his 
dignity,  a  counsellor  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  body  which  gives  formal  expression  and  visible 
effect  to  the  divine  election  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  is 
neither  unnaturally,  nor  untruly,  regarded  by  an  intelligent 
population,  as  the  exactest  counterpart  which  their  eyes 
are  ever  likely  to  see,  of  the  presence  in  which  the  power 
of  the  Church  is  concentererl,  her  succession  guaranteed, 
and  her  magnificence  personified. 

And  this,  accordingly,  we  are  disposed  to  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  advantages  which  have  accraed  from  the 
Cardinal's  visit  to  Ireland.  It  was  the  occasion  of  brine- 
inor  out,  with  most  unequivocal  distinctness,  the  genuine 
**  Ultramontanism'*  of  the  Irish  nation,  while,  in  its  turn, 
it  has  contributed  to  strengthen  those  ties  which  bind  that 
nation  to  the  centre  of  unity. 

Another  and  equally  happy  result  which  we  anticipate 
from  this  visit,  is  the  cementing  of  the  bonds  of  sympatliy 
between  the  sister  islands,     We  have  never  been  in  the 
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number  of  thoso  who  aro  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  pre- 
jiiflices  of  ihe  Irish  against  the  English,     We  have  ever 
found  that  community  of  faith  has  been  enough  to  secure 
a  victoiy  over  these  prejudices.     The  main  cause  ofdisa* 
greement  between  the  two  nations  is  difference  of  religion; 
i\i\d  so  far  from  believin;^:,  with  certain  anti-Irish  cynics^ 
that  the  return  of  England  to  the  faith  would  tend  ta  throw 
discredit  upon  that  faith  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  we 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  this  alone  is  wanting  to  the 
complete  extinction  of  every  unkindly  feeling  and  every 
rankling  remembrance  in  the  breasts  of  the  two  peoples. 
Here,  again,  the  Cardinal's  visit  has  actually  tended  ta 
promote  the  spirit  of  which  it  has  indisputably  proved  the 
existence.     A  conclusive  proof  to  our  own  minds  of  the 
readiness  with   which   th(i  Irish   can  forget  all   national 
grievances  iii  the  community  of  faith,  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  heartiness  with  which  they  have  always  welcomed 
the  English  converts.     In  no  part  of  the  Christian  world 
do  converts,  of  whatever  nation,  find   themselves  more 
thoroughly  at  hoine  than  in  Ireland ;  but  Enfflisb  converts 
appear  to  be  prized  even  above  others.     We  were  not, 
therefore,  unprepared  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Cardinal  was  received.  ^  It  is  true  that  he  is  connected 
with  Ireland  by  family  ties.     But  he  is  eminently  English^ 
as  distinct  from  Irish,  in  character,  and  in  tlie  antecedents 
of  Iiis  personal  history.     He  began  his  ecclesiastical  edur 
cation  at  a  college  in  England,  and  completed  it  amidsfe 
Englishmen  at  Rome.     The  English  college  at  Rome  has 
ever  preserved,  rather  distinctively,  its  national,  in  subjec* 
tion  to  its    Catholic  characteristics.      From    Rome   the 
Cardinal  returned  to  England  as  coadjutor  bishop  of  uu 
Englisli  district;  and  how  essentially  English  has  been, 
his  later  history,  is  amply  proved  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years.     Moreover,  he  has  been  less  in  Ireland  perhaps 
than  most  of  the  priests  in  his  owii  diocese,  and  had  at 
one  time  even  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  an 
**  anti-Irish"  spirit  and  policy.     ^Ve  cannot,  therefore,  but 
trace,  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted,  one 
further  proof  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this  pre-eminently 
Catholic  people,  to  overlook  in  the  person  of  an  English^ 
Archbishop,  whom  they  legarded,  with  good  reason,  as  a 
bold  and  successful  qhampion  of  the  faith,  the  long  course 
of  persecutions  and  indignities  which  it  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  nation,  the  Catholic  element  of  which  that 
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Archbishop  was  felt  by  it  to  represent  in  the  most  signal 
prominence.^ 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  Cardinal  to  add,  that  he  did  his 
ntmost  to  turn  this  generous  feeling  to  good  account. 
Various  as  were  the  topics  on  which  he  found  occasion  to 
dilate,  there  are  two  which  will  be  seen  to  pervade  his 
addresses  more  uniformly  than  any  others.  The  one,  is 
the  view  which  might  be  taken  of  his  visit  as  a  means  of 
tightening  the  bond  between  Ireland  and  the  Holy  See ; 
the  other,  the  light  in  which  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
visible  proof  that  Ireland  and  England  are  two  great  links 
in  the  chain  which  depends  upon  that  common  centre. 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  space  to  touch  upon  ano- 
ther department  of  the  subject  which  the  vohnne  under 
review  enables  us  to  ilkistrate.  We  allude  to  the  impres- 
sions which  the  Cardinal  brought  home  with  him  from  his 
visit.  These  he  has  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  lecture 
given  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  auditory  at  the 
Hanover  Square  rooms,  and  printed  among  other  docu- 
ments in  the  volume  before  us. 

From  this  able  and  interesting  essay  it  appears  that, 
although  the  Cardinal's  hands  were  full  of  work  during 
his  short  stay  in  Ireland,  what  with  answering  addresses, 
preaching  sermons,  proposing  toasts,  delivering  lectures, 
and  seeing  sights,  his  mind  was  all  the  time  not  only 
receiving  impressions,  but  arguing  out  conclusions  on  the 
social  as  well  as  the  religious  condition  of  the  Irish  people. 
He  surveyed  the  external  aspect  of  the  country  with  the 
eye  of  an  agriculturist ;  the  facts  which  he  gathered  he 
then  proceeded  to  test  by  the  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  he  here  presents  us  with  a  masterly  and  compre- 
hensive summary  of  the  result. 

**  Let  any  man  go  through  Ireland  dow,"  sajs  the  Cardinal, 
'^  who  has  been  there  before,  and  note  the  herds  and  flocks,  the 
Block  throughout  the  countrj,  and  he  will  find  things  not  only  im- 
portantlj,  but  totally  changed.  He  will  look  in  vain  for  races  of 
animals  which  he  saw  jears  ago.  In  every  department  farmers 
and  yeomen,  and  all  who  are  occupied  with  the  care  of  stock,  are 
up  to  the  mark  in  whatever  relates  to  agricultural  industry.  You 
meet  everywhere  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  excellently  managed. 
The  face  of  the  country  in  this  respect  is  changed.  I  will  not  say 
you  will  fiud  the  finish  of  the  English  farm  ;  but  remember  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  a  people  who,  by  their  own  efforts,  compara- 
tively without  capital  for  hundreds  of  years,  after  paying  rackr 
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rent,  have  Muccee<]ed  in  improving  their  land.  You  cannot  expect 
tliat  thej  will  indulge  all  at  once  in  luxuries,  it  is  enough  that  thojr 
are  improving  at  a  rate  which  is  astonishing  to  those  who  have 
paid  impartial  attention  to  the  subject.'* — (Tour  in  Ireland, 
pp.  385-6.) 

These  results,  the  Cardinal  concludes,  have  flowed  out 
of  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  the  people  to  recover  their 
nationality  after  ages  of  oppression.  They  tried,  in  the 
way  of  natural  reaction,  the  wild  course  of  revolution  which 
did  but  make  matters  worse.  ^  Then  fell  upon  them  the 
hand  of  God's  fatherly  visitation;  "It  wounded,  and  it 
healed ;  it  cast  down,  and  it  raised  up.  It  always  does 
so;  and  Ireland,  from  the  touch  of  that  fatherly  h.ind, 
severe  as  it  appeared,  has  risen  to  a  magnificence  of  pros* 
perity,  which  promises  more  even  than  any  one  would  have 
ventured  to  prognosticate.*' — (Ibid.  p.  388.) 

The  very  gait  and  countenance  of  the  people  indicate 
that  their  hearts  have  been  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden, 
and  can  now  expand  with  the  generosity  which  is  natural 
to  them.  Even  the  Cardinal  has  met  with  uo  similar 
instance. 

"  The  manners  of  the  people,  their  lookfi,  the  countenances  may 
be  ditl'erent,  but  one  expression  pervades  tliem  ;  there  is  in  every 
one  of  them,  wherever  vou  g^^^  a  warmth  and  an  expansion  of  heart 
which  is  totally  different  from  what  jou  Hud — from  what  I  have 
found — in  any  other  countn/. 

'*  There  is  a  spontaneity  of  expression  ;  there  is  a  facility  of 
giving  utterance  to  their  thoughts ;  there  is  a  brilliancy,  even  a 
poetrv,  about  them  which  animates  the  whole  of  the  peasantry. 
They  have  a  smile  on  their  countenance  which  is  bright  and  cheer- 
ing; the  liglit  of  their  eye  is  not  only  brilliant  but  tender;  and  I 
was  surprised,  in  the  multitude  of  persons  whom  I  saw  congregated, 
to  the  amount  of  thousands,  to  observe  the  sort  of  natural  geutleue«s 
of  bearing  which  belongs,  most  markedly,  to  a  moral  people.  I 
never,  in  the  whole  of  my  tour,  and  1  have  said  my  observation 
extends  to  tens  of  thousauds  of  peopi  \  saw  a  rude  act  by  one  man 
or  youth  to  another.  When  a  crowd  of  persons  came  together,  one 
group  of  thorn,  who  had  gratified  their  feelings,  would  give  way  and 
say,  *  Now  let  others  come  forward,'  with  a  considerate  and  courteous 
manner  which  would  do  honour  to  any  assembly  of  the  wealthy, 
and  what  we  call  the  educated  classes.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  a 
moral  peasant  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than  one  who  is  merely  bred 
and  born  so. 

*'  The  manner,  too,  in  which  they  make  known  their  gratification 
or  their  joy,  is  the  same  throughout  I  have  seen  for  miles  alonv 
tlie  road  bouses  shut  up,  the  windows  and  doors  closed,  but  adorned 
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with  flowers  and  boughs,  when  thej  who  had  left  behind  them  their 
emblems  of  their  good  feelings  could  not  receive  a  word  or  a  look 
of  commendatiou  in  return.  It  was  their  way  of  showing  the  spon- 
taneousness  of  their  feelings,  and  this  was  the  case  all  over  the 
Gouiitrj.  The  same  form  of  demonstration  seemed  to  prevail  everjr- 
where."— pp.  391-2. 

But  the  crowning  consolation  of  all  is,  that  this  increase 
of  temporal  prosperity  has  been  pnrchased  at  no  expense  of 
Ireland's  faitli  and  devotion  to  the  Church,  The  Cardi- 
iial's  testimony  to  this  most  important  fact  is  strong  and 
unambiguous. 

''  Having  seen  this,  the  next  natural  question  to  ask  is,  what  is 
tlio  first  fooling  which  this  great  development  has  produced  on  the 
Irish  mind,  and  what  are  the  demonstrations  of  this  progress? 
Perhaps,  if  jou  look  sometimes  at — I  do  not  know  what  to  call  them 
exactly — papers,  or  articles,  or  reviews,  about  Ireland,  you  will 
find  a  sort  of  exultation  betrayed,  that  in  proportion  as  Irishmen 
are  becoming  more  acquainted  with  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
are  acquiring  land,  seeking  to  possess  territory,  aiming  at  becoming 
great,  thej  are  falling  off  in  regard  for  the  religion  in  which  they 
had  been  wrapt  for  years  ;  they  are  becoming  more  independent  of 
their  clergy  ;  less  attached  to  the  *  superstitions'  of  their  creed — 
emancipating  themselves  from  a  certain  great  city  in  Italy,  and  its 
sovereign,  so  tliat  by  degrees,  one  maj  expect  to  get  them  to  read 
Socinian  pamphlets,  to  forget  their  faith,  and  to  become  comfort- 
able freethinkers.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the  best  way  to  exam- 
ine this  is  by  evidence.  I  cannot  tell  what  passes  in  the  Irish,  more 
than  in  any  other  mind  ;  but  I  know  that  there  are  certain  princi- 
ples which  I  can  apply  towards  forming  an  estimate  of  it  When 
you  tell  me  that  as  a  man  grows  rich,  he  becomes  less  anxious  about 
his  religion — that  he  cares  less  for  his  creed,  and  his  priests, 
the  first  evidence  that  I  should  expect  is,  that  he  has  got  a  more 
comfortable  house  for  iiimself  (quite  natural)  that  as  he  becomes 
richer,  he  will  give  a  better  education  to  his  children,  (quite  right)  ; 
but  I  should  expect  that  when  the  parish  priest  comes  and  sajs, 
*  You  have  had  a  good  harvest ; — we  must  have  a  new  chapel — I 
shall  expect  you  to  give  something  handsome  ;'  he  would  button 
up  his  pocket,  and  say  :  '  I  have  learned  not  to  think  so  much  of 
the  necessity  of  religious  matters,  and  I  have  better  purposes  for 
my  raonej,  so  you  must  not  look  for  much  from  me.'  That  would 
be  evidence  that  the  man  has  grown  tired  of  his  spiritual  duties 
and  advantages.  But  I  have  found  it  quite  the  contrary.  For 
from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  entirely  by  their  own  efforts, 
the  people  are  giving  outward  demonstrations  of  immense  liberality 
to  tho  Church,  and  of  almost  incredible  magnificence  in  their  ideal 
of  what  ought  to  be  dono  for  religion.'* — ib.  p.  393-5. 
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Many  as  are  the  important  facts  which  the  Cardinal  a 
Tour  has  drawn  out,  this  latter  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  There  is  no  Catholic,  we  supposed,  who  has 
not  watched  with  anxiety  the  increase  of  material  pros- 
perity in  Ireland,  and  feared  that  it  might  tend  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  the  faith,  and  mar  the  brightness  of  the  virtue, 
of  this  great  people.  Most  pfratifying  are  the  proofs  to  the 
contrary  which  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Tour  has  exhibited. 
And  what  true  Catholic  is  there,  but  mnst  pray,  that 
Ireland,  as  the  best  reward  of  her  heroic  constancy  to  the 
Church,  may  be  privileged  to  stand  forth  as  au  example 
to  the  world,  that  true  faith  can  gain  in  intelligence  without 
losing  in  intensity,  and  that  to  be  a  '*  child  in  malice"  is 
quite  consistent  with  being  a  '*  man  in  sense/'* 
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I. — Remarks  on  a  Letler  in  the  Rjimhler^  for  December,  1858. 
entitled,  "  The  Pateruity  of  Jansenism/'  By  John  Gillow,  S.T.P. 
St.  Cuthbert's  College.  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby,  Richardson 
and  Son,  1859. 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  Pamphlet  to  our  readers 
as  one  of  the  most  masterly  specimens  of  profound  learn- 
ing and  conclusive  reasoning  \yhich  has  ever  fallen  under 
our  notice.  The  subject  to  which  it  is  addressed  has  filled 
us  with  sorrow  and  dismay  ;  for  little  had  we  anticipated 
the  necessity  for  rcf'utiug  grievous  errors  promulgated  by  a 

Eublicalion  from  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  nothing 
ut  the  soundest  Catliolic  doctrine.  It  has  been  onr  uni- 
form jM'actice  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  controver- 
sies with  our  contemporaries;  and  in  this  sense  we  confined 
ourselves — \vitli  a  reserve  perhaps  to  be  regretted — to  pub- 
lishing in  this  Journal  complete  popular  expositions  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  this  unhappy 
controversy.  But  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  duo 
to  Catholic  truth  in  these  countries,  not  merely  to  exhibit 
the  true,  but  to  expose  the  false  doctrine  which  had  bceu 
put  forth  under  such  high  auspices  as  were  calculated  to 
deceive  the  unwary ;  and  this  great  work  Mr.  Gillow  has 
performed  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  limits  of  a  notice  to  do  justice  to   this 

♦  1  Cor.  xiY.  20. 
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admirable  publication,  which  ought  to  be  studied  in  its 
integrity  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  find  a  clear  road 
through  the  perplexities  with  which  the  subject  has  been 
surrounded ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  explaining 
the  general  purport  of  the  Pamphlet  which  establishes  con- 
clusively (p.  26)  that  the  writer  of  the  Letter  asserts  *'  that 
the  heretical  doctrines  of  Jansenius  in  their  natural  sense, 
and  as  intended  by  their  author,  are  contained  in  the 
writings  and  actual  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  not  indeed 
as  formal  errors,  but  as  propounded  in  good  faith  in  that 
holy  Father's  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
It  asserts  that  Jansenius  and  his  party, — men  of  piety  and 
learning — the  defenders  of  the  Faith  against  Protestants, 
and  the  ornaments  of  literature  and  of  the  Church,  drew 
their  system  legitimately  and  in  perfect  good  faith  from 
this  its  pretended  natural  source,  and  that  the  Augu$tinu$ 
of  Jansenius  is  a  faithful  exposition  of  those  portions 
of  St.  Augustine's  writings  on  which  their  system  is 
founded."  These  "  shameless''  assertions  our  author 
proceeds  to  refute  (pp.  16-38)  with  a  force  of  reasoning 
and  weight  of  authority  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mend. The  author  then  examines  the  assertion  of  the 
Letter  writer,  (p.  38)  **  we  shall  find  that  in  the  whole 
Church,  from  the  16th  century  downwards,  a  perpetual 
protest  against  Augustine's  later  theory  of  predestination 
and  of  the  consequent  resistlessness  of  grace  and  denial  of 
free  will,  sometimes  loudly  and  distinctly  uttered,  some- 
times with  more  forbearance  and  reserve,  according  to  the 
position  and  character  of  individual  writers  ;"  and  in  proof 
of  such  */ protest"  the  Letter  writer  refers  to  twenty-one 
authorities,  including  some  of  the  highest  in  the  Church, 
and  produces  citations  from  their  writings  '*  as  exhibiting 
the  terms  in  which  these  writers  respectively  convey  that 
protest."  This  startling  view  of  the  subject  is  no  doubt 
calculated  on  its  first  announcement  to  create  very  serious 
uneasiness  in  even  a  practised  theologian,  still  more  in  au 
ordinarily  instructed  layman-  But  our  readers  may  be 
reassured  ;  for  Mr.  Gillow  has  left  no  part  of  this  question 
unexamined  or  unrefuted;  for  we  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce, and  we  do  so  not  without  some  experience  iii 
sifting  and  weighing  evidence  and  its  results,  that  our 
author  has  followed  the  Letter  writer  through  all  and  each 
of  his  twenty-one  authorities,  and  has  conclusively  estab- 
lished that  not  only  does  not  one  of  them  support  the  issue 
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ill  defence  of  which  he  has  cited,  but  that  nearly  every  one 
of  them  is  shown  to  be  a  witness,  and  a  weighty  one  iu 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  Letter  writer.  We  have 
not  space  even  for  a  specimen  of  the  process  by  which  this 
satisfactory  result  is  accomphshed  (pp.  39-62);  but  we  will 
stale  it  ill  the  just  and  true  report  of  our  author  at  p.  63. 

^'  It  lias  boen  shown  that  tho  Rambler's  advocate  defend:}  tlie 
a«sei'tion,  *  St.  Augustine  was  the  father  of  Jansenism'  in  the  natu- 
ral meaning  of  that  scandalous  proposition.  It  bas  been  proved 
that  liis  attempt  to  justify  that  assertion  has  utterly  failed  ;  tliat 
ho  has  rejected  the  only  process  that  could  have  led  to  a  conclusive 
result;  and  that  tho  pretended  arguments  on  which  ho  has  depended 
aro  wanting  on  every  point,  lie  undertook  '  to  ezamino  concerning 
tlie  doctrines  of  St.  Augustino  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
amongst  the  older  divines — of  men  whose  judgment  has  ever  been 
of  peculiar  weight  in  the  Churcli,' — and  ho  stated,  boldly  and 
pointedly,  as  the  Thesis  to  bo  proved  by  this  examination,  tliat 
'  we  shall  find  in  tho  whole  Church,  from  the  sixteenth  century  down- 
wards, a  perpetual  protest  against  Augustiifb's  later  theory  of  predes- 
tination and  of  tho  consequent  resistlessness  of  grace  and  denial  of 
free  will.'  It  has  been  seen  tliat  of  the  twentj-one  authorities 
appealed  to,  there  is  not  found  one  to  support  this  bold  proposition 
— not  ono  so  irreverent  to  the  Saint,  and  so  regardless  of  the 
dcforenco  duo  to  the  approbation  of  the  Church,  as  to  say  that  he 
whom  tho  Church  has  in  every  age  revered  as  a  saint,  and  referred 
to  as  a  faithful  expounder  of  her  doctrines  on  grace,  has  shamefully 
fallen  into  tho  hateful  heresies  aJfter wards  condemned  ia  the 
Avgusiinm  of  Jansenius.  It  has  been  proved  that-,  to  the  grievous 
injury  of  some  of  tho  most  esteemed  divines  of  the  Church,  he  has 
tampered  most  unfaitlifully  with  their  writings,  has  represented  them 
as  sajing  tho  very  opposite  to  that  which  they  actually  do  say,  aud 
has  thus  imputed  to  them  tho  guilt  of  vilifying  a  saint,  of  despising 
the  authority  and  outraging  tho  sense  of  the  Church,  and  of  violat- 
ing tho  feelings  of  every  devout  Catholic.  It  has  been  shown  that 
in  every  caso,  in  citing  authorities  he  has  made  them  support  a 
scandalous  proposition,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  remote 
from  their  intentions  and  the  moaning  of  their  words.  The  argu- 
ments, therefore,  advanced  by  tho  writer  of  the  Letter  in  support 
of  this  irreverent  calumny  uttcre<i  in  the  Rambler  agaiust  a  canou- 
ized  Saint  an«l  Doctor  of  tho  Church,  are  a  mere  specious  fiction 
unworthy  of  one  who  claims  to  bo  thought  a  divine.'' 

Severe  words,  but  alas,  too  true  !  and  how  grievous  that 
they  should  be  truly  appH<Hl  to  one  whoni^^  we  have  been 
accustonied  to  honour  as  a  high  authority,  and  to  revere 
as  a  Father  iu  ecclesiastical  hterature.     Earnestly  do  we 

^  Soo  D.  U.,  No.  Ixxxvi.  Jan.  1«58,  Art  7. 
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hope  and  believe  that  this  convincing  refutation  by  Mr. 
Gillow  will  come  in  aid  of  Divine  Grace,  and  lead  back 
the  distinguished  Lotter- writer  to  acknowledge  and  atone 
for  the  great  and  grievous  injury  to  our  holy  religion,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  unhappy  instrument. 

II. — Manuale  VUce  Spirltualts  continens  Ludovici  Blosii  Opera  Spiritu- 
alia,  quaedam  selecta,  ad  usum  prsesertim  studiosad  juveiitutis, 
cura  et  studio  Caroli  Newsham,  S.  T.  D.,  Prselat.  Domestio. 
Sanctitatis  Suae,  et  CoUogii  S.  Cuthberti  Prses.  Cam  Prsefatione 
Emi  et  Emi  Car«'.  Wiseman,  Archiep.  Westmon.  Loudini : 
Richardson  et  Filii,  1859. 

The  publication  of  this  Spiritual  Manual    is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  our  ecclesiastical  literature,  and 
is  presented  under  the  highest  auspices,  having  for  its 
selector  and  editor  the  distinguished  prelate  who  so  wor- 
thily presides  over  our  most  important  college,  and  for  its 
patron  and  introducer  our  illustrious   Cardinal.     Of  the 
intrinsic  merits  and  value  of  the  book  we  cannot  speak  in 
adequate   terms ;  and   its   execution  and   numerous  and 
valuable  notes,  as  well  as  its  typography  and  getting  up, 
are  quite  worthy  of  its  contents.  ^  On  these  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  dilate  on  this  occasion,  because  we  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  on  the  publication  of  an 
adequate  translation,  which  we  desiderate  and  suggest. 
For  we  must  inform  our  readers  that  this  work,  as  well  as 
its  preface,  is  published  in  Latin;  no  doubt  the  proper 
vehicle    for  instruction  intended    for  the  learned   only ; 
whereby,   however,   the  unlearned  laity  are   deprived   of 
much  edification;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  trust  that  there 
will  be  an  early  edition  in  English,  which  shall  include 
some  account  of  the  venerable  author  Blosius,  which  wo 
presume  has  been  considered  to  be  unnecessary  for  those 
learned  persons  to  whose  use  the  work  is  now  confined. 
The  Preface,  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  espe- 
cially calls  for  a  translation ;  as  it  contains  an  exposition 
of  the  contents  of  the  various  selections  from  the  writings 
of  Blosius,  which  make  up  the  volume  and  constitute  a 
whole  which  is  entitled  to  rank,  as  his  Eminence  informs 
us,  with  '' the  Imitation,*'  "the  Exercisesof  St.  Ignatius,** 
and    other  great    standards  of  spiritual    writing.      The 
preface  is  addressed  to  the  alumni  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  and 
contains  a  very  touching  allusion  to  the  former  relations 
of  the  President  and  Cardinal,  as  tutor  aud  student  in  this 
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venerable  college.  "  Nos  S'Miescentes  recedimus/'  says 
liis  Eminence,  to  the  yontlil'nl  aspirants  of  St.  Cuthbert's; 
Init  long  may  these  two  great  prelates  continue  to  form 
some  of  the  strongest  pillars  and  sui)ports  of  the  Church 
which  they  have  so  long  adorned.  The  volume  con- 
tains, 1,  the  canon  of  spiritual  life — 2,  the  spiritual  look- 
ing fflass — .3,  the  spiritual  institution,  with  an  appendix 
(p.  257)  from  the  works  of  Tliaiiler  and  other  fathers,  and 
to  which  is  ad<led  "the  Spiritual  Necklace/'  with  an 
appendix  (p.  357)  concerning  St.  Bridget  and  other  holy 
women,  who  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  work. 
The  preface  contains  a  Incid  exposition  of  the  contents 
of  each  of  these  works  in  its  separate  form,  for  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  original;  but  we  will 
endeavour  to  translate  its  account  of  their  combiued 
result. 

"  The  whole  collected  together,''  says  his  Eminence,  "  may  be 
{.aid  to  form  one  work  only.  Not  indeed  that  I  can  affirm  that  each 
of  them  exhibits  the  same  ch^arness  or  simplicity  of  speech  joined 
with  that  fervour  of  mind  and  vehemence  of  affection  which  are  so 
peculiar  to  Blosius,  nor  tliat  in  all  of  them  is  to  be  discoyered  an 
equal  knowledge  of  the  interior  life,  or  that  all  possess  in  an  equal 
degree  tliat  clear  intuition  into  the  human  heart,  by  which  its  secrets 
are  disclosed,  its  vices  are  uncovered,  its  remedies  are  proyided,  and 
its  powers  and  strength  are  exalted ;,neither  can  wo  say  that  in  each 
of  these  works  is  to  be  found  an  equally  deep  and  accurate  percep- 
tion of  what  we  may  call  mystical  and  ascetic  science,  explained  by 
intelligible  learning  and  in  a  lucid  method.  Those  excellent  quali- 
ties, indeed,  penetrate,  and  pass  through,  and  illuminate,  and  adorn 
all  the  writings  of  this  venerable  man. 

*'  J^ut  the  relation  of  these  works  to  each  other  chiefly  consists  in 
thi;4,  that  they  seem  as  it  were  by  some  chain  of  common  design  to 
be  like  the  members  of  one  body,  jointed  and  compa'^ted  into  each 
other.  Or  rather  like  the  parts  of  a  tree  whicli,  although  they  are 
distinct,  and  each  exercises  its  own  separate  office,  uevertheloss  so 
cohere  among  themselves  that  each  is  necessary  to  the  rest ;  thus 
these  treati:jes,  although  written  separately  by  the  author,  and  by 
no  means  intended  to  constitute  a  series,  nevertheless  so  coalese  as 
if  they  had  been  composed  to  form  one  complete  system  of  disci-, 
pline.  Thus  '  The  Canon  of  Spiritual  Life,^  which  opens  the  work» 
occupies  fitly  the  place  as  it  were  of  the  root,  which,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  whole  mass,  is  fixed  deeply  in  the  earth,  and  supplies 
an  unshakeable  foundation  of  truth.  From  thence  springs  ap  as  it 
were  the  trunk,  which  is  called  the  '  Spiritual  Looking- 6lass»'  all 
smooth  and  round  and  lofty,  sacking  the  skies,  to  be  broken  by  no 
force  of  storms,  and  twisted  by  no  vehemence  of  whirlwindsa    And 
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as  to  this  goodlj  tree  there  is  superadded  a  summit  of  yerdant  and 
leafy  branches,  beautified  with  flowers  or  bending  down  with  fruit; 
so  bj  way  of  a  crowrn  is  added  this  Spiritual  Institutiou,  which  sup- 
plies the  sweet  and  most  pleasant  discipline  of  the  higher  and  more 
interior  life,  and  leads  us  nearer  to  celestial  things.  And  thus  it  is 
that  he  who  shall  have  strength  to  run  the  whole  of  this  course  will 
at  length  attain  the  wished-for  goal,  even  from  the  depths  of  his 
prison,  so  as  happily  to  attain  to  the  very  height  of  Christian 
perfection." 

We  are  quite  sure  that  our  very  imperfect  attempt  to 
translate  a  fragment  of  this  beautiful  preface  will  induce 
all  our  readers  to  join  with  us  in  the  wish  that  it  should  be 
fully  and  perfectly  rendered  by  its  author. 

III. — Lecturei  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects,  by  John  H.  Newman^ 
D.  D.  of  the  Oratory.  London :  Longman,  firowu  and  Go. 
1859. 

Not  the  least  of  the  services  which  this  eminent  divine, 
has  rendered  to  the  Church  is  the  character  which  his 
presidency  has  impressed  on  the  Catholic  University,  in 
the  success  of  which  no  Catholic  can  fail  to  take  the 
deepest  interest.  It  has  therefore  been  most  wise  to  give 
the  utmost  publicity  to  the  literary  eflForts  which  have  been 
made  in  its  support.  The  volume  at  the  head  of  this 
notice  will  by  no  means  lessen  the  literary  reputation  of 
the  writer,  or  of  his  university ;  although  the,  perhaps 
necessarily,  fragmentary  character  of  the  series  tends  to 
give  it  a  disjointed  appearance.  There  are  ten  Lectures, 
or  Essays,  the  delivery  of  which  ranges  from  1854  to  the 
end  of  1858.  The  first  (1854)  is  ''  Christianity  and  Letters,*' 
and  explains  the  phenomenon  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  all  our  older  universities  over  those  ol 
Theology,  Medicine,  and  Law — M.A.  is  the  adjunct  to 
a  thousand  names,  where  you  will  find  one  with  that  ol 
D.D.,  B.D.,  S.T.D.,  S.T.t.,  M.D.,  or  B.M.,  or  L.L.D, 
The  *'  three  black  graces.  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,'^ 
in  our  English  Universities,  at  least,  are  clearly  as  regards 
this  special  use  of  letters  in  an  exceptional  condition  even 
among  the  clergy,  who,  as  a  body,  prefer  to  confine  them- 
selves to  degrees  in  arts  to  the  abandonment  of  those  ol 
their  special  vocation.  We  remember  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  this  tendency  in  the  greatest  college  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  by  the  statutes  a  preference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  Church  Patronage  is  reserved  to  the  holders  of  the 
degrees  of  B.D.j  and  D«I>«;  but  nevertheless  one  only  a 
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its  numerous  follows  had  attiiinod  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
as  such  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  presented  to  a  largo 
college  living,  over  his  senior,  who  was  M.A.  only.  For- 
tunately for  the  latter  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  prero- 
gative of  the  Pope,  now  vested  as  to  Enghuid  in  the 
Crown  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presented  a  means 
of  escape  ;  for  the  M.A.  became,  per  saltum,  a  D.D.,  and 
was  thereby  enabled  to  defeat  the  "  dodge**  of  his  astute 
and  ungenerous  rival.  This  Lecture  explains  with  great 
learning  and  clearness  the  origin  of  the  faculty  of  Art,  as 
distinct  from  the  special  functions  of  Law,  Divinity,  and 
Medicine.  It  is  shown  to  be  the  representative  of  civiliza- 
tion as  placed  in  opposition  to  religious  and  scientitic 
instruction  ;  and  no  one  who  is  really  conversant  with  the 
subject  can  doubt  the  absolute  expediency  of  making  a 
classical  education  a  substantial  and  main  element  in  any 
academical  system  which  is  to  exercise  a  lasting  influence 
over  a  Christian  society.  The  2nd  Lecture  (1858)  which 
(as  well  as  the  first,)  was  read  in  the  School  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters,  in  Dublin,  is  a  splendid  eulogimn  on  the 
value  and  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  Literature, 
which  is  summed  up  (p.  G5)  in  the  following  eloquent 
passage — 

"  If  thon  tho  power  of  speech  is  as  great  as  any  that  can  bo 
named — if  the  origin  of  language  is  by  many  philosi^phers  even 
considered  to  be  nothing  sliort  of  divine, — if  by  means  of  words 
the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  brouglit  to  light,  pain  of  soul  is  re- 
lieved, hidden  grief  is  carried  otf,  sympathy  convoyed,  counsol 
imparted,  experience  recorded,  and  wisdom  perpetuated, — if  by 
great  authors  tho  many  are  drawn  into  unity,  national  character  is 
fixed,  a  people  speaks,  the  past  and  the  future,  the  East  and  the 
West  are  brought  into  communication  witli  each  other, — if  suoli 
men  are  in  a  word  the  spokesmen  and  prophets  of  tho  human 
family,  it  will  not  answer  to  make  light  of  literature  or  to  neglect 
its  study  ;  rather  we  ma^  bo  sure  that  in  proportion  as  wo  master 
it  in  whatever  language,  and  imbibe  its  spirit,  we  shall  ourselves 
become  in  our  own  measure  the  ministers  of  like  benefits  to  those, — 
though  they  may  be  few,  though  they  may  be  in  the  obscurer 
walks  of  life, — who  are  united  to  us  by  social  ties,  and  aro  within 
the  sphere  of  our  personal  influence/' 

I jocture  three  (1854-8)  is  '*  on  Catholic  Literature  in  the 
English  Tongue,^'  and  serves  most  excellently  to  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  cultivating  all  available  means  for 
Catholicising  many  portions  of  the  literature  of  England, 
which,  under  the  long  reign  of  Protestantism,  has  ecu- 
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stantly  presented  unfair  and  uncatliolic  views  on  a  great 
variety  of  most  important  subjects.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  prevent  our  transcribing  any  portion  of  this  very 
able  argument,  in  the  success  of  which  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  our  periodical  literature  must  take  an 
especial  interest.  Lecture  Four  (1854-6)  addresses  itself 
to  Grammar,  Composition,  Latin,  Writing,  and  General 
Christian  ;knowledge,  under  the  head  of  **  Elementary 
Studies,"  and  exhibits  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  great 

Erinciples  by  which  alone  a  thoroughly  good  education  can 
e  secured — the  cultivation  of  accurate  rather  than  exten- 
sive knowledge.  The  lecture  is  full  of  amusement,  in  the 
graphic  form  of  an  examination  of  a  student,  question  and 
answer,  and  of  an  illustrative  correspondence,  embracing 
letters  of  the  student,  his  father,  the  examiner,  and  a 
critical  friend.  In  this  age  of  "  competitive  examinations" 
every  word  of  this  lecture  is  invaluable.  It  establishes 
conclusively  how  easy  it  is  by  very  simple  questions  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pretensions  of  the  candidate,  who,  if 
self-sufficient,  may  easily  fail  to  find  out  how  completely 
he  has  exposed  his  ignorance,  but  who,  if  diffident,  though 
well-informed,  is  sure  to  make  the  necessary  impression 
on  the  examiner.  We  trust  that  in  the  experiments  now 
in  progress  for  the  public  service,  and  in  those  which  are 
in  contemplation  in  the  great  profession  of  the  law,  this 
rule  of  simplicity  in  the  questions  will  be  rigidly  adhered 
to  as  being  the  most  just,  to  the  most  important  class  of 
students  from  whom  a  minimum  of  proficiency  is  to  be 
exacted. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
titles  of  the  remaining  lectures.  *'  University  preaching, 
1855,"  *' Christianity  and  Physical  Science,  1855," 
**  Christianity  and  Scientific  investigation,  1855,"  **  A 
Form  of  Infidelity  of  the  Day,  1854,"  '*  Discipline  of 
Mind,  1858,"  and,  *'  Christianity  and  Medical  fecience, 
1858."  The  fifth  lecture, ''  University  Preaching,"  con- 
tains principles  and  illustrations  which  are  adapted  to 
preaching  in  every  place  and  style,  and  may  well  be 
recommended  to  the  careful  study  of  all  our  younger 
divines,  and  especially  of  those  among  them  who  fancy 
that  they  have  natural  gifts  of  eloquence  and  reasoning 
sufficient  to  set  off  their  morality  and  theology  without 
any  special  preparation  or  study  as  to  language  or  matter. 
The  tenth  lecture  on  **  Christianity  and  Medical  Science" 
contains^many  startling  truths,  worthy  of  all  consideration 
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on  a  question  of  vital  importance  under  the  most  anxioim 
circumstances  in  which  any  of  us  can  be  pkiced,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  by  the  divine,  the  physician,  and 
the  nurse,  and  by  all  who  have  any  special  attendance  on 
sickness.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  circumstances  of  our  age 
that  so  valuable  a  work  as  this  of  Dr.  Newman's  can  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  purchasers  in  every  class  of 
society,  and  that  in  a  form  which  combines  a  very  legible 
type,  with  a  very  pleasant  appearance  ;  no  small  desiderata 
in  the  selection  of  a  library  of  useful  and  permanent  know- 
ledge. 

IV. — Uymnus  S.  Casimiri  In  bonorem  Deipars  Yirginis  Mariss. 
Tho  lijmn  of  St.  Casimir  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Translated  in  the  metro  of  tho  original,  By  H.  £.  C.  W.  London  : 
Burns  and' Lambert,  1859. 

This  little  work  owes  its  origin  to  the  publication  in 
1836,  of  an  edition  of  this  well  known  hymn  in  eight  lan- 
guages, in  the  metre  of  the  original,  to  which  Cardinal 
Wiseman  was  requested  to  add  a  ninth  in  English,  one 
in  Portuguese  being  promised  to  be  procured  by  the 
queen  of  Portugal.  The  Cardinal  has  translated  the 
sixty  verses  of  which  it  consists,  with  great  fidelity  and 
accuracy  of  rhythm,  and  for  the  most  part  with  remarkable 
elegance,  but,  nevertheless,  so  as  occasionally,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  exhibit  rc»lundancies  and  symptoms  of 
translationism.  We  will  transcribe  the  last  five  stanzas 
(56-60)  as  forming  in  themselves  a  complete  hymn,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  an  average  specimen  of  this  new 

f^roof  of  the  variety  of  the  gifts  of  the  distinguished  transit 
ator.     The  music  for  the  hymn,  (one  or  t&ee  voices,  ad 
libitum,)  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volumow 

56  66. 

'*  Fac  me  mitom,  "  Oh !  make  me  mild, 
Pelle  litem,  And  uudefiled, 

Coinpesce  lasciviam.  Avoiding  strife  and  quarrel;^ 
Contra  crimen  Constant  and  strong 

Da  munimeu  To  do  no  wrong, 

Et  mentis  constantiam.  Or  jield  to  thought  immoral. 

57  57. 

<*  Non  mo  liget,  '*  That  neither  bonad 
Nee  fatiget  Nor  bowed  and  groand, 

Sscculi  cupiditas  ;  I  be  by  greed  of  riches; 
Quae  indurat  Which  hearts  o*erthrown 

Et  obscurat  Turns  quite  to  stone, 

Mentcs  sibi  subditas.  Or  blinding  sore  bewitdieii, 
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58. 
<*Nunquam  ira, 
Nunquam  dira 
Me  yincat  elatio : 
Quss  multorum 
Fit  malorum 
Frequenter  ocoasio. 

59. 
•*Ora  Deum 

Ut  cor  meum 
Sua  servet  gratia  ; 

Ne  antiquus 

Inimicus 
Seminet  zizania. 

60. 
"  Da  levamen 
Et  juvaraen 
Tuum  illis  jugiter, 
Tua  festa 
Sive  gesta 
Qui  coluut  alacriter. 

Ave  Maria,^^ 


58. 
"  Of  vengeful  ire 

Deed  nor  desire 
Permitted  be  to  enthral  us  ; 

Nor  proud  disdain, 

Oft  in  whose  train 
A  host  of  evils  follows. 

59. 
"  Praj  God  to  shield 

My  souFs  poor  field, 
Nor  graces  weigh  nor  number; 

For  the  ancient  foe 

Ills  tares  will  sow, 
If  He,  our  Watchman,  slumber. 

60. 
*'  Oh  grant  relief 

From  toil  and  grief 
To  all  who  persevereinglj 
Thj  feasts  observe, 
Thj  deeds  preserve 
In    memory's    depths    endear- 
iuglj.*' 


V. — A  Tour  in  Dalmalla,  Albania^  and  Montenegro^  with  an  Hntori- 
col  Sketch  of  the  BepvMic  of  Ragusa,from  Uie  earliest  times  down  to 
iU  final  fall  By  W.  F.  Wingfield,  M.A..  Oxou  ;  M.D.  Pisan. 
London :  Bentlejr,  1859. 

The  author  of  this  slight  but  entertaining  vohime  was 
qualified  for  writing  it  by  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  Southern  Austria,  and  by  the  possession  of  a  quick 
and    lively  perception  and  a  very    agreeable   pen.      In 
the    autumn    of    1853    he    crossed    the    Adriatic    from 
Fiume  to   Zara,  the    present  provincial  Austrian  capi- 
tal of  Dahnatia,     His  steam-packet  adventures  left  him 
leisure  to  describe  Fiume  and  Segna,  with  its  Uskoks, 
and  Arbe  '*  Caput  mundi,  Roma  secundi/'  and  Veglia, 
the  birthplace  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Tenth,  of  the  illus- 
trious   family    of   Frangipani,    and    also    of    the    noto- 
rious Antonio  De  Dominis,  of  whose  strange  adventures 
there  is  a  short  but  interesting  sketch.     Landed  in  Dal- 
matia,  our  author  proceeds  with  an  outline  of  its  history 
up  to  its  appropriation  to  Austria  in  1797,  interspersing  it 
with  pleasant  anecdotes  and  notices,  such  as  the  question 
respecting  the  birthplace  of  St.  Jerome,  the  sarcophagus 
»lid  relics  of  St.  Simeon  the  prophet,  St.  Elizabeth  of 
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llimijfiry,  ami  the  French  soldier,  whose  arm  \v:is  struck 
with  paralysis  while  attempting?  to  plunder  the  shrine,  mid 
who  on  desistinpf  was  restored  to  vitronr  by  the  intercession 
of  the  saint,  the  '*  Gont'aloniere'*  of  Zara.  Another 
steamer  conveys  onr  author  from  Zara  to  Sebeniko,  and 
pleasantly  does  he  describe  his  voyage  and  his  visit  to  the 
celebrated  Falls  of  Kerka,  which  he  accomplishes  by 
exerting  no  small  energy  and  determination,  and  of  which 
he  gives  a  most  animated  description.  When  he  reached 
the  river  Kerka 

'*  The  sounds  of  tho  Angelas  Boll  came  soft  and  siWerj  across  the 
water,  and  tho  docponiu<^  shadows  of  evening  advanced  apace  as  we 
seated  ourselves  somewhat  less  fresh  than  when  we  left  Sobeniko 
upon  some  great  stones  by  tho  wator*s  edge,  awaiting  the  advent  of 
the  ferry-boat,  of  which  at  present  there  were  no  traces  visible  on 
the  opposite  side,  about  a  mile  distiint.  A  group  of  girls  and  women, 
in  their  pretty  characteristic  dresses,  had  come  up,  and  were  wait- 
ing like  ourselves  to  get  across,  while  close  to  tho  shore  on  our  left 
a  man  in  a  boat  with  a  shoulder  of  mutton  sail,  was  filling  a  hogs- 
head from  skins  of  wine  which  tlirce  or  four  asses  had  brought  to 
this  their  place  of  embarkation  for  Skardona.  He  offered  us  a  cup, 
which  we  accepted  with  gratitude,  after  a  walk  of  tea  miles  under 
a  broiling  sun,  and  founi  it  an  excellent  sort  of  red  'Maraschiua/ 
which  bore  witness  that  a  rocky  soil  does  not  injure  the  quality  of 
the  wine."  (p.  73.) 

The  men,  women,  and  donkeys  manage  to  get  across, 
the  latter  *'  hauled  in  tumultnously  by  tails  and  ears,  all 
lending  a  hand  amidst  deafening  shouts  of  laughter."  The 
author  gets  back  to  Sobeniko  just  in  time  to  catch  his 
steamer,  which  conveys  him  to  Spalato,  with  its  palace  of 
Diocletian  and  its  splendid  cathedral.  From  thence  he 
visited  the  recently  excavated  ruins  of  Salona),  with  its 
Cyclopian  remains  and  other  vestiges  of  imperial  grandeur. 
Leaving  Spalato,  and  i)assing  the  island  of  Meleda,  the 
scene,  as  some  say,  of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  our  tra- 
ViHir  binds  nt  Gravosa,  on  bis  way  to  Ragusa,  whose 
commercial  ruin  was  the  work,  unhappily  the  necessary 
work,  of  ''jolly  British  tars,'^  in  1809,  the  truces  of 
whose  fiery  onslaught  can  even  now  be  traced  in  four  out 
of  five  of  the  houses  in  its  suburbs.  It  has  now  5,000— it 
had  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth  40,000  inhabitants ! 
The  cathedral  contains  the  relics  of  St.  Blaise,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  and  the  entire  skeleton  of  St.  Silvanus,  pre- 
sented by  his  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  together  with  a  wax- 
figure  of  tho  saint,  *'  the  beauty  of  which  will  be  understood 
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by  those  who  know  the  perfection  to  which  Italian  wax- 
work has  been  brought/'  Before  we  quit  Ragusa  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  separate  portion  of  the  work 
which  contains  a  very  full  and  we  believe  accurate  outline 
of  the  history  of  that  ancient  and  illustrious  but  ill-fated 
rival  of  Venice.  Our  traveller  quits  his  steamer  at  Cattaro, 
"Where  everjtliing  looks  as  sombre  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
harmonize  with  those  deep  shadows  which  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains throw  around.  The  men  wear  dark  coloured  brown  or  choco- 
late breeches,  and  "mantles  which,  if  white,  are  jet  edged  with 
black.  Their  cap  is  red,  in  this  alone  distinguished  from  the 
Montenegrins,  who  frequent  Cattaro  in  large  numbers,  especially 
on  market  days,  and  mix  no  livelier  hue  with  the  black  and  {would 
be)  white  colours  of  their  costume.  If  the  Cattarans  be  descended 
from  the  Avaros,  a  race  akin  to  Turks  and  Magyars,  they  iiave 
forgotten  their  original  tongue,  onlj  the  usual  languages  of  this 
coast  being  understood  here,  viz.,  German,  Italian,  and  their  own 
dialect  of  Slave.  They  were  long  under  Venetian  rule,  but  are 
now  Austrian  subjects." — p.  115. 

They  have  in  Turkey,  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  **  a  drink  called  coflfee,  made  of  a  berry  of  the 
same  name,  as  black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong  scent,  but 
not  aromatic,  which  they  take,  beaten  into  powder,  in 
water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it ;  and  they  take  it,  and 
sit  at  it  in  their  coffee-houses,  which  are  like  our  taverns.'* 
*'  This  drink,*'  adds  the  great  philosopher,  **  comforteth 
the  brain  and  heart,  and  helpeth  digestion.'^  Thus  ancient 
was  the  use  of  coffee  and  caf^s,  which,  however,  have  now 
a  more  extended  use. 

'*  Austrians  breakfast  at  their  cafe,  read  their  paper  there,  there 
play  at  billiards,  there  take  their  coffee  after  dinner,  and  their  ice 
a  little  later ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  tliere  smoke  their  pipes, 
wliile  they  play  at  cards,  and  talk  of  everything  except  religion 
and  politics.  In  short  all  but  dining  and  sleeping,  they  live  there, 
and  especially  the  military,  whose  ordinary  day  life  seems  to  be 
composed  of  three  constituents,  *  dinner,  drill,  and  caf6.'  " — p.  122. 

Our  author  might  now  add  a  fourth,  "hard  fighting/' 
From  Cattaro  our  traveller  makes  an  incursion  into  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  is  introduced  to  Selim  Bey,  the 
Turkish  authority  at  Antivari,  whom  he  finds 

"  Sitting  in  a  small  divan,  surrounded  with  sofas,  and  shrouded 
from  the  public  gaze  by  curtains.  He  was  a  fat,  red-looking  man, 
rather  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  good  natured,  but  thoroughly 
uneducated  expression  efface,  and  tl»e  manner  of  one  who,  though 
not  unamiable,  would  be  apt  to  be  provoked  if  thwarted.''— 
p.  143. 
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This  impression  turns  ont  to  be  well  founded. 

**  He  had  lately  divorced  his  wife,  the  mother  of  the  son  I  saw 
with  him,  for  no  fault  whatever,  real  or  pretended;  and  ou  her 
(the  vicc-Consurs  wifo,)  interceding  with  him  for  the  unhappj 
lad  J,  he  replied  :  '  To  please  you,  Madam,  I  will  marrj  another  as 
voon  as  you  like  ;  but  nothing  shall  ever  induoe  me  to  recflive  back 
the  one  I  have  divorced.'  The  Chaplain  also,  who  had  been  some 
years  on  the  mission,  drew  an  awful  picture  of  the  immorality  of 
the  Turks,  for  if  such  be  their  treatment  of  women,  who  are  of 
families  ou  equality  with  themselves,  it  may  be  imagined  how  they 
use  their  inferiors.'' — p.  145. 

The  author  proceeds  to  exemplify  the  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  justice  under  the  Turkish  rule,  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  even  worse  than  their  domestic  morality. 
And  surely  no  real  friend  to  the  interests  of  mankind  can 
fail  to  look  forward  with  earnest  anxiety  to  the  termination 
of  a  rule  which  outrapjes  all  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  replaced  without  being  im- 
proved. On  visiting  Scutari,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Turkish  authority  in  Dalinatia,  the  author  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  permission  to  visit  Catinja,  the  capital  of  Monte- 
negro, as  '^  nothing  should  be  refused  to  an  Euglishman/' 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  crossing  the  lake  of 
Scutari  in  a  Londra  (boat),  which  conveyed  a  load  of 
charcoal,  and  eight  Turkish  rowers ;  and  pleasant  is  the 
description  of  the  voyage.  On  landing  at  Lessandrovo 
lio  is  placed  muler  the  charge  of  an  African,  a  Moro,  for 
delivery  to  the  enemy,  the  Montenegrins,  and  accordingly 
this  poor  Moro,  after  refusing  any  reward,  hands  him 
over  to  a  strange  guard  of  neutral  Montenegrins — two 
young  women,  who  had  arrived  in  a  boat  laden  with 
fish,  brushwood,  and  provender.  •  The  arrangements  for 
his  transport  were  soon  concluded. 

'*  The  two  young  women  chose  the  smallest  of  the  boats,  a  little 
narrow  skiff,  both  ends  alike,  and  half  full  of  water,  which  moreover 
demanded  the  utmost  preciscness  of  '  trimming'  to  avoid  a  capsize. 
In  this  the  black  laid  some  big  stones,  on  the  stones  my  bag,  and 
on  the  bag  he  deposited  me  high  and  dry,  and  then,  the  women 
being  perched,  each  with  a  little  oar,  fore  and  aft,  he  wished  me 
'  God  speed'  and  shoved  us  off.  I  thanked  him  much,  and  indeed 
parted  with  the  poor  fellow  with  rogrot  under  the  circumstanoos, 
not  expecting  to  meet  anything  half  so  honest  where  I  was  going; 
or  indeed  often  elsewhere.  As  to  the  women,  the  one  in  the  buir 
rowed,  the  other  in  the  stern  steered  ;  they  were  young  and  slight- 
made  persons,  but  of  immense  prowess,  for  the  boat  flew  along; 
cleaving  the  water  like  a  liglit  Thames  wherry,  yet  there  was  only 
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one  little  oar  emplojed  in  the  work  of  progression,  for  the  second 
tsontented  herself  with  keeping  the  head  of  the  hoat  straight.  They 
were,  as  I  said,  joung  ;  they  were  also  good-looking,  with  small 
regular  Grecian  features  ;  the  one  who  rowed  could  not  have  been 
eighteen;  the  other,  five  or  six  jears  older,  would  have  been  emi- 
nently handsome  had  it  not  been  for  a  fierce  Montenegrine  expres- 
sion, much  enhanced,  perhaps  produced,  bj  numerous  scratches  on 
one'cheek,  which  looked  as  if  she  was  not  unused  to  fight  the  bat- 
Ides  of  her  conutrj,  or  perhaps  occasionallj  engage  in  a  private  duello 
of  her  own,  to  keep  herself  in  practice  during  times  of  public  peace. 
"  However  this  might  be,  their  behaviour  was  highly  decorous  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  jet  what  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  tho 
Turks  I  travelled  with  a  few  days  since !  such  a  free  unconcerned 
bearing  as  they  sat  talking  to  one  another  across  the  boat !  It 
brought  forcibly  before  one  the  totally  different  position  of  tho 
women  in  the  two  countries.  Their  dress  was  a  simple  white  flow- 
ing 'oamicia,'  girded  with  the  characteristic  black  sash  of  the 
Monte  Nero,  in  addition  to  which  the  elder  wore  a  broad  brass 
girdle,  set  full  of  large  red  cornelians,  looking  like  a  number  of  old- 
fashioned  seals.  Though  both  were  married^  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  the  elder  played  the  part  of  a  careful  chaperon  to  the 
younger,  reminding  her  as  often  as  her  dress  became  the  least  dis- 
arranged with  the  exertion  of  rowing,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
unnecessary,  for  apparently  beneath  the  aforesaid  white  robe  there 
were  no  extra  petticoats.     Such,  then,  was  my  cortege.*'  (p.  182.) 

The  adventures  of  our  traveller  in  the  domains  of 
Prince  Daniel,  into  which  he  is  safely  introduced  by  his 
fair  escort,  are  told  very  amusingly,  but  are  too  long  for 
transcription.  He  visits  the  capital  and  sees  the  prince, 
"  an  ordinary-looking  dark  young  man  of  middle  stature, 
about  twenty- six  years  of  age/'  For  his  descriptions  of 
Montenegro,  its  capital,  and  people,  we  must  refer  to  the 
work  itself,  which  sums  up  the  Montenegrine  question  as 
follows : — 

*'  One  may  wish  that  they  may  some  day  find  themselves  tho 
subjects  of  a  humanizing  and  Christian  government,  strong  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  their  wild  revenges  and  predatory  habits,  and 
benevolent  enough  to  provide  for  their  wants,  moral  and  physical, 
to  promote  their  civilization,  and  in  a  word,  to  care  for  all  their 
best  interests.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  why,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  they  shonld  not  turn  out  just  as  w«ll  as  the  Uskoks, 
who  were  at  least  quite  as  '  mauvais  sujets'  for  their  time  of  day, 
and  in  all  respects  as  difficult  a  problem  for  the  seventeenth  as  the 
Montenegrins  for  the  nineteenth  century."  (p.  217.) 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  an  author  whose  book  is 
written  with  a  great  spirit  of  fairness,  and  may  well  bo 
recommended  to  those  who  are  partial  to  this  species  of 
literature. 
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VI. — Tlie  CailioViG  Youth*s  Magazine.  Published  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Most  Roy.  the  Archbishops  of  Baltimore  and 
CiucinQati.     Baltimore:  Murphy  and  Co.,  1858. 

Tho  first  volume  of  this  very  useful  and  cheap  periodi- 
cal comprises  twelve  monthly  numbers,  commencing  in 
September,  1857,  and  embracing  upwards  of  120  subjects 
of  very  great  variety  and  interest,  with  some  sixty  illus- 
trations which  are  more  thjui  respectable.  No  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  subjects  of  the  work  is  strictly 
religions,  but  by  far  the  majority  are  of  an  entertain- 
ing character,  but  in  a  form  which  uniformly  tends 
to  promote  the  great  object  of  the  work,  *'  The  incul- 
cation of  a  social  and  healthful  morality,  blending 
the  useful  with  the  entertaining,  and  embracing  at  the 
game  time  such  lessons  of  Art,  Science,  and  History,  as 
will  serve  to  attract,  instruct,  and  expand  the  youthful 
mind  with  those  higher  lessons  which  give  a  charm  to 
virtue  and  religion.'^  Prcf.  p.  2.  If  such  a  work  is  a  desi- 
deratum in  America,  by  way  of  protection  for  her  children 
against  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  there  made  to  per- 
vert the  youthful  mind,  no  one  can  doubt  that  among  our- 
selves it  is  equally  necessary  to  possess  some  such  work 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  which  will  divert  om*  children 
from  the  allurements  of  the  numerous  Protestant  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  which  if  not  all  bad,  are  at  least,  except  in 
very  rare  instances,  little  calculated  to  edify  the  Catholic 
child.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our 
domestic  literature  is,  inthisresnectat  least, on  the  mend; 
but  every  parent  and  teacher  will  rejoice  to  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  so  cheap  and  so  well  got  up  a  work  as 
the  *'  Catholic  Youth's  Magazine."  We  observe  that  the 
copy  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  does  not  specify 
tlie  precise  cost  or  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  work,  but  we 
presume  that  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing Society  and  other  Catholic  booksellers. 

VII. — Zeal,  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  translated  from  L'AbM 
Dubois.     London:  T.  C.  Newby,  1859. 

Zeal :  a  comprehensive  title,  and  the  book  corresponds 
with  it,  being,  not  so  much  an  exhortation  to  zeal  ni  the 
service  of  God,  tho  existence  of  which  is  pre-supposed,  as 
a  series  of  minute  [and  practical  directions  for  brinp^ing 
every  action  ol  life,  almost  every  movement  of  the  body 
under  its  directing  influence.  Certainly  no  one  could 
.r». ! -«^  uctter  qualified  than  the  Abbe  Dubois  to  give 
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such  instructions;  he  describes  himself  as  having  filled 
the  stations  successively,  of  Director  of  a  religious  com- 
munity, and  of  a  large  school  of  young  girls  ;  Curate  of  an 
important  parish ;  Superior  of  a  society  of  diocesan  mis- 
sioners  ;  Cur^  (by  which  title  we  should  throughout  under- 
stand the  rector,)  of  a  parish  at  once  half  town,  half  coun- 
try ;  Superior  of  a  Grand  Seminaire,  with  the  double  title 
of  Vicar  General,  and  Member  of  the  Episcopal  Council. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  widely  gathered  experiences 
of  a  good  and  able  man,  matured  and  enforced  by  the 
same  thoroughly  charitable  zeal  which  he  advocates,  must 
be  most  valuable  ;  and  so  they  are ;  all  classes  may  learn 
from  them,  although  addressed  exclusively  to  priests. 
The  author  has  not  feared  to  enter  into  the  most  minute 
details  of  all  the  relations  into  which  a  priest  may  be 
brought  with  his  fellow- priests,  his  parishioners,  the  great 
people  of  his  parish,  the  poor,  the  schools,  even  the  ser- 
vants. Many  of  his  instructions  are  so  self-evident, 
one  would  wonder  to  find  them  seriously  given,  were  it  not 
too  true  that  the  obvious  duties  of  daily  life  are  often  over- 
looked. A  more  serious  objection  is,  we  think,  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  seeming.  The 
priest  is  advised  to  procure  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
greater  than  he  really  possesses;  true,  it  is  only  in  order 
to  produce  a  stronger  efiect  upon  the  minds  of  his  people. 
A  means  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man  desirous  only  of 
good  ;  still  it  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  style  of  morals  of  a 
seniinary  for  young  ladies ;  nor  can  we  imagine  a  man  of 
action  and  individuality  of  character  fettered  by  regula- 
tions such  as  the  following:— '* A  priest,  then,  should 
never  look  about  him  with  an  inquisitive  and  wandering 
air,  nor  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  persons  whom  he  meets, 
especially  upon  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  Must  he  then 
keep  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  appear  almost 
closed?  No,  that  would  be  afiected.  The  wisest  rule 
that  has  been  proposed  in  this  respect  is  to  direct  the  eyes 
downwards  to  a  point  four  or  five  paces  in  advance. 
Should  the  priest  think  proper,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise 
them,  he  must  try  to  give  them  that  expression  of  sweet- 
ness, candour,  and  modesty,  so  pleasing  to  every  one, 
because  it  reflects  the  serenity  of  a  well-regulated  mind." 
(p.  27.)  We  do  not  much  fancy  this  "  calling  up  a  look," 
which,  as  we  have  said,  seems  to  recur  rather  oftener  than 
would  be  necessary,  on  account  of  a  due  regard  to  appear- 
ances.    We  must  however  suppose  that  our  criticism  is 
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hypercritical,  for  the  work  has  been  highly  approved,  and 
has  reached  a  fifth  editioii  with  apparently  an  undiminished 
sale. 

Vlir. — Pnhlic  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Catliolic  UniTerftitj  of 
Ireland,  on  some  Subjects  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Historj,  ia 
tlio  years  1S5G,  1857,  and  1858,  by  James  Burton  Robertson, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  "  Modern  History,"  translator  of  "  F.  Schlegel'A 
Philosophy  of  History/'  and  of  ^'  Moehler's  Symbolism/'  Londou, 
Catholic  Publishing  Society,  1859. 

Professor  Robertson  was  one  of  the  six  who  assisted  at 
the  foundation  of  this  Jonrnal,  and  has  throughout  its 
career  been  an  important  and  valuable  contributor  to  its 
pau:es  ;  and  our  only  regret  at  his  transfer  to  the  chair  of 
history  in  the  Catholic  University  has  been  occasioned  by 
its  inroad  into  his  leisure,  whereby  he  has  become  the 
less  able  to  assist  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  lleview. 
We  therefore  naturally  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  value  of 
the  fruits  of  his  present  very  important  career ;  and  we  have 
great  satisfaction  in  recommending  them  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  our  readers,  who  wijl  recognize  in  them  the 
same  powers  which  have  been  exhibited  in  his  former  very 
valuable  contributions  to  Catholic  Literature  in  some  of 
its  most  important  branches.  The  present  work  is  recom-* 
mended  by  its  cheap  and  compendious  form,  which  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  still  more  by  the  pleasiujoc 
and  simple  style  of  tlie  Lectures,  which  renders  them 
intelligible  to  every  class  of  readers. 

If  we  recollect  aright,  the  Professor,  in  his  earliest  con- 
nection with  the  Catholic  University,  had  the  charge  of  the 
department  of  Geography,  which  circumstance  doubtless 
will  cxi)laiu  the  devotion  of  the  first  Lecture  to  that  subject 
in  its  conuection  with  History.  The  preface  informs  us 
that  the  Lectures  which  are  now  published  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  speciuieus  only,  and  parts  of  what  will  doubtless 
in  th6  end  be  formed  into  a  complete  and  connected  serieSp 
which  it  is  to  bo  hoped  will,  in  a  suitable  form, 
be  brought  before  the  public ;  at  least  if  the  present  ex- 
periment should  succeed,  which  we  sincerely^  hope  will  bo 
the  case.  But,  nevertheless,  this  state  of  circumstances 
of  necessity  involves  a  fragmentary  character  in  the  pub- 
lished Lectures.  They  are  divided  into  "  Ancient  His- 
tory" and  "  Modern  History.*'  The  former  including  the 
Lecture  on  Geography  as  connected  with  History,  ex- 
tends to  four  of  the  Lectures,  two  of  which  (the  2nd  and 
3rd,)  embrace  Phoenicia  and  its  Colonies,  and  especial^ 
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Carthage,  and  the  4th  addresses  itself  to  Ancient  Egypt ; 
and  in  these  Lectnres  will  be  found  a  very  able  sum- 
mary of  these  most  interesting  topics,  in  which  our  author 
has  availed  himself  of  a  creat  mass  of  authority,  including 
the  recent  edition  of  Herodotus,  to  which  we  have  on 
several  occasions  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Tlie 
whole  account  of  Carthage  and  its  constitution  and  affairs 
is  full  of  interest,  and  to  us  its  reference  to  the  literature 
of  Carthage  has  much  novelty.  The  **  Modern  History'* 
also  comprises  the  four  remaining  Lectures,  (5-8)  of  which 
the  fifth  embraces  Spain;  the  sixth  (which  is  a  sort  of 
interloper,  as  it  was  not  delivered  before  the  University,) 
expounds  the  Theory  and  History  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  old  European  Monarchy  and 
the  Modern  Kepresentative  System  ;  and  the  7th  and  8th 
are  devoted  to  the  moral  and  political  causes  of  the  old 
French  Revolution  ;  and  there  are  added  three  appendices, 
two  in  reference  to  Egypt,  and  one  to  the  recent  politics 
of  France.  These  Lectures  exhibit  the  same  high  quali- 
ties as  the '^  ancient  History,*'  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  should  not,  on  a  close  examination,  find  ourselves  dis- 
senting from  some  of  our  author's  political  views  and 
theories,  which  carry,  as  we  think,  the  conservative  prin- 
ciple beyond  what  we  could  assent  to.  The  mass,  how- 
ever, of  valuable  information  which  has  been  collected, 
and  the  order  and  clearness  with  which  it  is  developed, 
and  the  general  candour  and  fairness  of  the  narrative 
appear  to  us  entitled  to  very  high  praise.  In  the  Lecture  on 
Spain  (p.  185)  will  be  found  a  reference  to  the  author's 
very  able  Article  in  this  Journal,  (Oct.  1852)  on  the  **  Life 
and  Times  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,"  in  which  the  important 
question  of  the  real  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
thoroughly  examined,  and  the  popular  impressions  refuted 
on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the  German  Theolo- 
gian, Dr.  Hefele,  who  had  the  benefit  of  original  and 
most  authentic  information.  On  all  the  topics  which  these 
Lectures  embrace,  there  will  be  found  a  gi'eat  deal  wliich 
will  be  new  to  all  but  the  most  gifted  of  our  readers ;  and 
none  of  them  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  a  perusal. 

IX. — Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  translated  from  the  French 
bj  Rev.  George  Tickell,  S,  J.  Loudon,  Dublin,  and  Derby, 
Richardson  and  Son,  1859. 

A  work  which  has  the  approbation  of  nine  Bishops, 
Jieaded  by  the  Cardinal ;  which  has  reached  in  the  original 
au  eighteenth  edition,  while    the  translation  has  gone 
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through  two,  needs,  assuredly,  no  further  recommenda- 
tion. We  have  read  these  meditations,  and  found  them 
practical  in  form,  and  most  sweet  and  fervent  in  the  devo- 
tion which  breathes  through  them  ;  it  is  a  book  nvhich  we 
rejoice  to  possess,  and  we  think  our  readers  would  a^i^ree 
with  us. 

X. — Ceremonial  according  to  the  Roman  RUe^  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Joseph  Baldeschi,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome.  B/  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hilarius  Dale, 
Second  Edition.     London  :  Catholic  Publishing  Societj,  1859. 

The  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  this  very  useful  work 
(which  is  dedicated  to  and  approved  by  His  Eminence 
OardiiiJil  Wiseman)  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  very 
satisfactory  increase  of  attention  to  the  imporUint  subject 
of  onr  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  ^  The  occasion  has 
enabled  the  Rev.  Author,  as  he  informs  us,  to  correct 
some  defects  and  errors,  and  to  make  some  important  addi- 
tions. It  will  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
explanation  of  its  contents,  which  chiefly  address  them- 
selves to  the  clergy,  though  they  contain  much  information 
which  every  instructed  layman  ought  to  possess.  The 
appendix,  however,  (which  contains  chapters  on  the  Fortv 
Hours  Adoration,  the  Asperges,  the  Benediction,  with 
the  most  Holy  Sacrament,  the  Benediction  with  the 
Ciborium,  the  manner  of  serving  a  Low  Mass,  and  the 
manner  of  giving  Holy  Communion  out  of  Mass,)^  as 
much  concerns  the  laity  as  the  clergy,  and  we  therefore 
can,  with  great  propriety,  recommend  this  work  to  all  our 
readers. 

XI. — 1.  The  Catholic  Offering ;  Counsels  to  the  Young  on  their  leav- 
ing School  and  entering  into  the  world,  by  a  Member  of  the 
IJrsuliue  Community,  Black  Rock,  Cork.      Dublin  :  Duffy,  1859, 

2.— r/td  Spirit  of  tU  Holy  Child  Jesus,  or  Christian  Childhood,  by 
M.  J.  Blaulo,  Professor  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Traus- 
latod  from  the  French  by  a  Member  of  the  Community  of 
Sisters  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  Leeds.  London :  nioh- 
ardson  and  Son,  1858. 

In  our  notice  of  an  American  contribution  to  Catholic 
Literature,  for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  satisfaction  at  the  rapid  improvement  of  this 
section  of  our  domestic  literature :  our  remark  is  well 
borne  out  by  the  two  works,  to  which  we  now  draw  atten- 
tion, and  which  hold  forth  most  valuable  support  for  the 
guidance  of  Catholic  childhood  and  youth,  and  which 
admirably  work  in  with  the  lighter  instruction  which  has* 
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the  same  aim  and  end.  Both  these  useful  works  are 
contributed  by  cloistered  ladies,  and  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the"  value  which  we  so  justly  attribute  to  our 
conventual  institutions.  The  works,  however,  by  no  means 
address  themselves  to  our  female  children  exclusively, 
but  will  be  found  to  aflTord  the  soundest  instruction  and 
jedification  for  all  our  children  of  whatever  age  or  progress 
in  knowledge. 

XII. — Gems  from  Catholic  Poets,  with  a  Biographical  and  Literary 
introductioD,  by  James  Burke,  Esq.,  A.  B.  Barrister  at  Lair. 
London  :  Catholic  Publishing  Society,  1859. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  admirers  of  "gems;**  nor 
do  we  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  exclusiveness 
of  any  kind ;  least  of  all   in  such  a  question  as  that  of 
poetry,  which  belongs  to  all  classes  and  sections.    In  the 
present  case,  however,  a  collection  which  is  taken  exclu- 
sively from  poets  who  are  Catholics,  is  no  doubt  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  this  publication  is  a  part  of  the  series 
of  **  the  instructive  and  entertaining  library,*'  a  work  to 
which   we   wish   every  possible  success ;    and   we   must 
admit  that  the  contents  of  the  volume  qualify  it  for  admis- 
sion on  the  score  as  well  of  instruction  as  of  entertainment ; 
and  the  later   portion  of  the    work  opens  to  us  a    con- 
siderable field  of  poetry,  with  which  we  were  unacquainted, 
and  which  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.     We  presume  that 
the  price,  one  shilling,  at  which  this  volume  is  published, 
precludes  a  higher  class  of  illustration,  by  way  of  biogra- 
phy,   or  of  ijortraiture,  than  the  reader  will  encounter. 
The  former  is,  of  necessity,  very  slight;  and,  as  to  the 
latter,  which   includes  Chaucer,  Dryden,  Pope,  Moore, 
and  Griffin,  we  cannot  speak  with  any  approbation.     The 
two  latter,  indeed,  would  we  suspect  if  alive,  have  pre- 
ferred the  fearful  gibbeting  of  photography  to  the  pertness 
and  commonplace  of  which   they  are  here  exhibited  as 
types.     As  regards  Pope,  Dryden,  and  Moore,  we  question 
the  expediency  of  their  introduction  into  such  a  collection 
as  the  present,  where  they  are,  and  perhaps  of  necessity, 
represented    for    the   most    part  by  passages  which  are 
familiar  to  every  reader  as  his  Pater  Noster.    It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to   have   transcribed    "  The  Creator 
Spirit,''  ''  Ye  Nymphs  of  Solyma,"  ''  The  Dying  Chris- 
tian"  (p.  99)  or  "  Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel."     But  the 
case  is  very  different  as  to  the  other  older,  and  still  more 
as  to  the  numerous  late  writers,  of  whom  specimens  will 
be  found,  and  which  include  names  of  which  the  memory 
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is  most  sweet  |ind  pleasant,  Baiiim,  and  Gerald  Griffin; 
and  names  which  we  trust  will  long  continue  to  illustrate 
and  adorn  our  Catholic  literature ;  Murray,  De  Vere, 
Rock,  Dutty,  Madden,  and  many  others,  the  whole 
collection  including  not  less  than  thirty-one  writers. 
Among  so  many  candidates  it  would  be  invidious  for  us 
to  select,  and  we  recommend  our  readers  to  do  so  for 
themselves  by  becoming  subscribers  to  this  very  useful 
and  agreeable  series. 

XIII. — A  Paper  on  the  subject  of  Burns*  Pistols,  Read  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  day  of 
April,  1859.  By  the  Right , Rev.  Bishop  Gillis.  Ediuburgh, 
Marsh  and  Beattie,  1859. 

This  small  publication  is  very  interesting,  as  showing 
how  easily  may  arise  misconceptions  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
and  how  great  must  be  the  pains  taken  in  sifting  evidence 
where  the  interests  of  truth  are  at  stake.  Bishop  Gillis 
has  performed  this  duty  in  a  manner  to  illustrate  his  well- 
known  clearness  of  head  and  determination  of  mind.  The 
original  pistols  of  the  Poet  Burns  had  been  presented  to 
the  Society,  when,  in  February  last  their  genuineness  was 
impugned  by  the  Illustrated  London  News,  on  the  ground 
that  the  pistols  in  question  hsid  been  purchased  by  Allan 
Cuningham,  and  are  now  in  his  widow's  possession. 
Both  sides  agreed  that  the  Poet  presented  them  shortly 
before  his  death,  to  his  kind  physician,  Dr.  Maxwell  of 
Dumfries,  upwards  of  thirt3'-five  years  ago.  It  seems  also 
clear  that  wlien  the  Doctor,  many  years  afterwards  left 
Dumfries,  a  brace  of  pistols  \yas  sold  at  the  public  sale  of 
his  effects,  at  Dumfries ;  and  it  is  clearly  made  out  that 
they  ultimately  became  the  property  of  Allan  Cuningham. 
But  Bishop  Gillis,  by  most  iiTefragable  evidence  has  estab- 
lished tliat  the  pistols  so  sold  were  not  those  of  Burns,  but 
were  other  pistols  which  the  Doctor  had  purchased  in  1813, 
and  which  at  the  sale  became  the  property  of  a  sort  of 
poacher,  for  a  few  shillings,  who  palmed  them  off  on  Allan 
Cuningham  for  five  pounds,  as  the  genuine  pistols  of  the 
Poet,  which,  however,  had  been  taken  by  the  Doctor  from 
Dumfries,  and  were  in  his  possession  as  relics  when  he 
died,  in  the  arms  of  the  Bishop.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  his  Lordship  should  have  been  able,  after 
so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  to  collect  so  large  a  body  of  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  case,  ilis  marshsuling  and  siftingf 
of  the  evidence  are  very  admirable,  and  well  warrant  the 
publication  of  it  at  the  request  of  the  Society.  The  pamphlet 
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has  the  additional  merit  of  relieving  the  character  of  Dr. 
Maxwell  from  some  unjust  aspersions,  and  contains  aa 
original  letter  from  the  Poet  to  Bishop  Geddes,  which  is 
most  characteristic  evidence  in  refutation  of  the  assertiou 
that  the  Poet's  mind  was  beyond  the  reach  of  religious 
impressions,  and  that  he  was  a  scoffer  at  religion.  We 
regret  our  inability  to  transcribe  this  letter,  or  to  justify  by 
any  extracts  our  appreciation  ^of  the  Bishop's  able  ai*gu- 
ment. 

XIV. — A  Note  to  the  Oornwallis  Papers^  embracing,  with  other  Reve- 
lations, a  Narrative  of  the  Extraordinarj  Career  of  Francia 
Higgins.     By  Wm.  John  Fitzpatrick.     Dublin  :  Kelly,  1859. 

The  able  work  of  Mr.  Ross,  which  we  recently  noticed, 
disclosed,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  the  name  of  the 
betrayer  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the  amount  of 
his  reward,  £1000,  and  a  pension  of  <£300  a-vear.  The 
curious  pamphlet  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice, 
devotes  Its  100  pages  to  gibbeting  the  memory  of  this  hate- 
ful  personage,  Francis  Higgins,  by  tracing  his  strange 
career,  and  carrying  him  on  to  his  death,  and  hypocritical 
funeral  monument.  Short  was  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  his  villany,  as  he  died  suddenly  very  soon  after  he  had 
earned  his  pension.  It  is  not  however  symptomatic  of 
the  accuracy  of  our  author  that  he  describes  (p.  3)  the  vic- 
tim as  **  the  Patriot  Peer.*[  Wo  trust  in  other  respects 
his  details  are  more  to  be  relied  on.  The  awful  depth  of 
corruption  and  rascality  which  the  Cornwallis  Papers  has 
disclosed  as  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  may  well  form,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  the  subject  of  a  further  notice  in  this  Journal, 
when  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  singular  and  impor* 
tant  mass  of  information  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  placed 
at  our  disposal. 

XV. — Religious  Intolerance,  or  a  Statement  of  Facts,  with  refe^'ence  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Matron  to  the  Crichton  Royal  Listitution^ 
Dumfries.  By  the  Honourable  Marmaduke  Maxwell.  Ediaburgh  : 
Marsh  aad  Beattie,  1859. 

The  age  of  bigotry  has  certainly  not  passed  away,  as  we 
may  readily  establish  by  a  perusal  of  the  scandalous 
details  to  which  this  pamphlet  has  given  publicity.  Mr. 
M IX well  has  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Mrs.  Thomson 
was  admirably  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  Matron 
to  the  Institution ;  that  she  was  duly  elected  to  the  office, 
and  performed  its  duties  most  admirably  j  and  that  tlie 
establishment  was  not  founded  on  any  exclusive  religious 
basis;  and  had  employed  Catholics  as  nurses,  without  any 
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ol»j(^ction.  Yet,  in  tlie  face  of  facts  such  as'  these,  Mrs. 
Tlioinson,  oil  becomuig  a  Catholic,  was  summarily 
ejected  from  her  office.  It  will  naturally  be  asked  at 
whose  instance  she  received  this  usage  ?  Was  it  from  the 
subscribers  ?  or  patrons  ?  or  trustees?  far  from  it.  There 
was  a  *'  Remonstrance  and  Protest  of  the  Undersigned** 
(p.  32  <fec.)  which  is,  in  its  way,  a  curious  specimen  of 
bi.cfotod  impertinence.  Not  one  of  the  signers  pretended 
to  have  given  a  shilling  to  the  Institution,  or  to  have  had 
any  other  right  to  interfere  in  its  affairs  than  their  sheer 
hatred  of  Catholicism.  But  this  bond,  it  will  not  surprise 
our  readers  to  find,  was  powerful  enough,  not  only  pro  hac 
vice,  to  heal  the  Free  Kirk  division,  but  to  combnie  with 
them  Protestant  episcopalians,  mathematical  and  ^  law 
professors,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  one  admiral ! 
Tliere  are  fifty  signatures  of  which  more  than  half  are 
ministers  of  one  kind  or  another,  including  the  Dean  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  proh  pudor  !  not  a  small  portion  consists  of 
laymen,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped. 
Were  it  not  that  their  whole  domestic  history  bears  witness 
to  the  grievous  intolerance  of  the  Scottish  character,  we 
should  have  read  this  document  with  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment, and  shouLl  have  utterly  disbelieved  the  possibility 
of  its  effecting  its  object.  But  our  readers  may  recollect 
our  notice  of  the  "Domestic  Annals'*  by  Mr.  Chambers, 
and  need  only  be  assured  that  the  enlightened  nineteenth 
centur}',  is  not  one  whit  in  substance,  less  intolerant,  than 
its  benighted  predecessors.  The  impertinence  of  the 
interference  which  is  displayed,  is  so  completely  alien  to 
the  notions  and  habits  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  we 
sliould  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  even  on  the  mere 
score  of  good  manners,  were  we  not  aware  that  the 
"Ministers"  claim  an  unlimited  right  to  interfere;  as 
for  instance,  two  of  their  body  entered  their  **  remon- 
stranr^e  and  protest'*  against  the  enormity  of  which  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  was  guilty  in  inviting  a  clerical 
friend  of  our  own  to  dine  with  him,  in  Edinburgh,  when 
iiowever,  we  rejoice  to  add  that  for  once  their  impertinence 
r<*coiv«^d  its  just  rebuke.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  done  well  to 
pive  publicity  to  the  scandalous  facts  of  this  case,  and  has 
act(M.l  in  accordance  with  his  high  character  in  terminatinff 
liis  connexion  as  a  trustee,  with  an  Institution  which  could 
allow  itself  to  repuditjte  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
liberality  and  fairness  in  its  management. 
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About,  Edmond,  description  of,  from  Telegraph 
331— upheld  by  Imperial  Kovernment,  idem- 
hired  by  the  Emperor  334— favoarable  ad- 
mission of,  on  the  condition  of  Roman 
peasanrs  335. 

Abtues,  existence  of.  in  the  Church  before  the 
age  of  the  Reformation  418- T9— form  no 
part  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  Church  419. 

Abuses,  individual  cases  of,  may  occur  at  Rome 
402. 

AccompUeest  evidence  of,  admitted  in  Ireland 
382. 

Acts,  treasonable,  defined  by  Statute  in  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

Adam,  liistory  of,  commented  on  by  Mgr. 
Parisl5  i8a. 

Alderson,  Mr.  Baron,  his  opinion  tliat  it  ii  not 
lawful  to  attack  established  religion  of  country 
as  applied  to  Times  325. 

Alison  Dr..  his  theory  on  responsibility  of 
madmen  75. 

AUengaavd,  Catholic  missions  at,  16— descrip- 
tion  of.  by  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  Idem.  • 

Anderson,  Sir  Charles,  a  Journal  of,  on  Norway  6. 

Angelo,  Michael,  article  on  410. 

Animosities,  religious  strength  of,  in  Ireland 
122. 

ArUonelU,  Cardinal,  commercial  treaty  con- 
cluded by  349. 

Arms,   profession  of,  urged  on  Roman  youth 

356. 

Art,  revival  of,  considered  by  Mr.  Harford, 
parent  of  Reformation,  415— considered  so  by 
some  Catholic  writers,  idem— encouraged  by 
Cath'iiic  Church  417— attributed  to  differ' 
ent  causes  by  various  writers,  420— antidote 
of  Protestantism  421. 

Artists,  number  of.  inspired  in  the  same  ago  In 
Italy  413— held  in  great  honour,  idem. 

Ashley,  Mr.  Robert,  founder  of  Middle  Temple 
Library  468. 

Asylums,  lunatic,  adTisabUity  of  enquiring  into, 

Atkinson,  case  of,  84— want  of  moral  sense  in 
no  proof  of  insanity.  85. 

Austria,  her  government  formerly  Erastian  and 
anti- Papal  287— her  sinister  motives  in  ad- 
vising reforms,  ^em — desires  to  extend  her 
sway  to  the  Legations  228. 

Baeon,  Sir  Francis,  more  celebrated  as  philo- 
sopher than  chancellor,  465— character  oU 
idem. 

BagweU,  Col.,  deserts  government  party  for 
opposition  lirom  corrupt  motives,  133. 

Bail,  admittance  to,  supposed  not  to  b^  under* 
8too<l  in  Rome  sSoh—dlscretlonary  in  Eng- 
land, idem. 

Bailey,  old,  bad  system  pursued  there  385. 

Barber,  Mr.,  unjnn  condemnation  of,  remit 
of  defeat  in  English  system  22!|. 

Barron,  Sir  Hitnry.  testimony  of,  to  adminiitn- 
tive  reforms  In  Rome  405. 

Bautain,  Abbe,  philosophical  system  ot  is  con- 
demned by  Holy  See  and  retracted  157. 

Beaufort,  Henry,  Cardinal,  Chancellor,  event- 
ful life  of  45^. 


Beeket,  Thomas  a,  genius  of  442. 

BeHen,  Dr.,  translates  letters  of  St.  Clement,  41 
—his  high  position  of  in  university  of  Lou- 
valn  57— is  eulogised  by  Pope  58. 

BeUingham,  trial  of.  for  murder  of  Mr.  Perdval, 
65— insanity  of,  not  admitted  (56— visited  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  ideni. 

Bergen,  lost  bishop  of,  his  death  at  Vossevangen, 
10— story  told  of  by  Faye  not  to  be  relied 
on,  idem. 

Biddulph  and  Forrester,  travels  of,  in  Norway, 
published  5. 

Bijfotry,  inconsistency  of  20. 

Birth,  aristocracy  of;  principle  oi,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Church  490. 

Bonar,  Mr.,  and  Mrs.,  assassin  ot  his  dying 
declaration  66. 

Books,  notices  of,  259  5  to. 

Bourchier,  first  lay  chancellor,  better  fitted  for 
soldier  than  Judge  451. 

Bossuet,  opinion  of.  on  Papal  spoliation  2or. 

Bowyer,  Dr.  letter  of,  to  Tablet  on  Roman 
government  398  to  400. 

Brace,  American  traveller  in  Norway  5— ac- 
count given  by,  of  Catholic  missions  at  Altan- 
gaard,  16,  17. 

Brady,  Mr.,  story  told  by,  in  Times,  of  person 
accused  of  theft  ^22-23. 

Brigands  in  Rome,  stories  of  369-70. 

Brough,  Mrs.,  case  of  82-3— insanity  If  not 
proved  83. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  opinion  on  ease  of  E^ri 
Ferrers,  64— his  bill  for  ei^amlning  criminiJa 
before  trial  219. 

^rougfUony  Lord,  his  remarks  on  Italy  135-r- 
amusing  qualities  as  author  I36~flays  little 
of  Italian  scenery,  idem— H>bservations  on 
Italian  politics  made  at  an  earlier  date  137 
— ^belongs  to  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  and  Hunt, 
idem— his  love  for  Roman  antiquities  138— 
cause  of  his  prejudice  against  Catholic 
Church  idem— his  ot>servations  on  Italian 
literature  144— his  attack  on  Roman  govern* 
ment  145— unfairness  of  1 50. 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  first  chief  Justice  who  acted 
merely  as  Judse  449— history  of.  idem. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  charged  by  Mr.  Cliarles 
Wynne  with  breach  of  confidence  252. 

Buckle,  Mr.,  his  attack  on  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge— > 
opinion  of  Weekly  Register  325 — he  is  com- 
bated by  Law  Times  325. 

Buonarotti,  Michael  Angelo,  article  on,  410— 
bom  in  an  era  of  prosperity  4r3— life  of 
written  in  nngenial  spirit  414 — history  of 
his  little  connexion  with  evenu  of  lUs  time, 
421— Iklsely  claimed  aa  a  Protestant  423— 
literary  qualities  of,  idem. 

Burgh,  Hubert  de,  character  of  445— chargea 
brought  against,  446— hlstorr  of,  idem. 

Afryforte.  frequent  In  London  $68— atorfaa 
of  372. 

Muru,  Richard,  chancellor  in  r«ign  of  Edward 
III.,  remarkable  qualities  of  45 1-5 >— love 
of  literature  of  454. 

Coiftt,  Bishop  of,  drenlar  addreaied  to  the  vonth 
of  tlie  diooeae  357*  358. 
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Calfin  condemns  practice  of  dedicating  virgins 
46. 

C'tinpbett,  Lord.  nr;;iimcnt  of  a£:afn8t  examina- 
tion of  prifloner.H  l>ufore  trial  218. 

Ctirbonari,  Kcct  of,  arose  in  Naples  20S— began 
In  ereat  French  Kevolutlim,  idom-orijjinal 
object  of  to  expel  the  French,  idem— flrat 
hmtility  of  to  Tapal  {government  causi'il  by 
it.1  leaiiin;;  onl  A UNtria  209— profligacy  uf  its 
mombert  admitted  by  Farini,  idem. 

Caritefe,  William  de.  at  once  Judge  and  pre- 
late 440. 

C'l^ren,  M  ithlaa  Alexander,  his  work  on  Fin- 
land and  N.  Uii^v>l.i  270— twice  visit.H  Lap* 
land,  idem— hl4  reputation  in  Finnish  litera- 
ture, Idem— his  trannlation  of  the  Kalewala, 
Idem— his  death  In  1852.  271— his  first  Jijiir- 
ney,  idem— wild  manner  of  travelling,  idem 
— vixiti  Lake  Enaro  272  -visits  Somblo  and 
Sodan-Kyla  276— his  laborious  Jouruey  277 
— adventures  with  a  1>eir,  iilem — visits  iv:ire- 
lia  and  Sotkum:i>i,  idem— his  searches  after 
songs  and  legimds,  idem— adventure  with  an 
old  woman  27S— encounters  Iladkoluik-s  idem 
— their  inhoNplDible  treatment  of  him  2?9— 
sets  out  from  Kenil  for  Soh)vet.skoi  280  -i-i  at- 
tacke<l  by  our  cruiMjrs,  Idem— hl.^  Journcv  to 
the  Ters'koi  coast,  idem— illness  and  sti.Ter- 
inies,  idem— put  a<)hore  by  the  U;iskolriikj, 
ido:n— taken  as  a  spy  and  ^«ent  to  Arcliaii^^el, 
idem- makes  second  Journey  to  Uiissiaii  Lap- 
land, idem— visits  town  of  Kola  282— falls  in 
with  Murmans,  ii'em. 

C<iMff,  criminal,  defendants  in,  exnminod  in 
Scotland  217— bill  tu  give  power  of  examin- 
ing, brouftlit  by  Lord  Drougliam  218— case 
bearing  on,   222— Injustice  of  English  sys- 

"  tem  224. 

CiMthrewiK  I^rd,  his  plans  for  bribery  r29— 
hit  letters  to  Mr.  Wicliam.  Idem. 

CdtMic*  in  Norwuy  long  maintain  correspon- 
dence with  religious  orders  of  Souiiiern 
Eiin)pe  10— long  opposition  of  to  Iteforma- 
tion  II— Jurisdiction  relating  to  must  depend 
on  fixed  principles  24. 

Catholics,  large  nK^cting  of  to  discuss  question 
of  workhouse  grievances  435— excites  aston- 
ishment of  Protestants  lb. — party  considera- 
tion laid  aside  in,  ib. 

Ceremonies,  have  only  their  due  value  in  the 
Cath'dic  Church  478— beauty  of  considered 
by  Protestants  as  opposed  to  spiritual  sense 

479- 
Otancellor,  ofllce  of,  not  equal  to  that  of  justi- 
ciar 444 -duties  of  in  i'lantagenet   reigns 

453- 

ChancKUcn,  early  Norman,  greatness  of  440. 

Chinrfirjf,  court  of,  have  the  riglit  to  take 
cliiidren  from  the  fatlier,  if  a  sceptic  25. 

C/iannell,  Baron,  compUiuts  of  on  bunglmg  at 
assizes  301. 

Character,  Irish,  good  qualities  of  brought  out 
liytoiir  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  502. 

Character,  Roman,  natural  strength  of  to — 
wint  of  affinity  to  the  Greeks,  ib. 

Chil'l,  Mr)rt<ira,  desires  to  be  a  Catholic  34— 
article  on  l)y  Weekly  Kegister  idem— pro- 
vided for  by  pope  35— left  six  years  with 
Christian  servant  j8. 

QuUl,  right  of  to  elect  his  own  religion,  difll- 
cult  cose  in  jurisprudence  39— overlooked  In 
England  40. 

ChUdrea,  cases  of.  brought  up  without  sound  of 

*  human  voice  165,  1O6  —  their  imbecility, 
idem. 

ChiHrm.  separated  from  their  parents  In  work- 
homes,  opportunity  fbr  proselytising  431. 


Children,  religion  of,  ranst  not  be  trifled  witlr 
by  English  or  Roman  Jaw  25-  declctoiia  of 
the  courts  on  this  sui>ject  26. 

Christitinia,  Catholic  Church  built  In  15. 

Church,  Catholic,  adapted  to  every  phue  of 
liuman  society  489. 

Church,  Catholic,  in  Norway,  history  of,  written 
entirely  by  enemies  10— gradual  increase  of 
15- 

Church,  Catholic,  policy  of  conciliating  436. 

Ctticg.  Roman,  fjreetfom  of  in  istli  ceotun 
191. 

Civilixtttion,  general,  diffusion  of  in  15th  cen- 
tury 412. 

Ciriftit  Cattolica,  article  of,  on  canon  law,  and 
ecclesiastical  government  318— Hin  good  gov- 
ernment 3SI' 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  one  of  flnt  EngUah 
travellers  in  Norway  3.  | 

Clement,  St.  of  Itome,  Syriac  lettere  of  44 — 
article  on,  idem— highest  eulogy  on  pnrltj, 
idem— Latin  translation  of  defeutivo.  Idem— 
clited  by  Wetstenius,  idem— tranMated  by 
Dr.  Beeii-n  43- -discrctlited  by  many  Citbo- 
lies,  i<lem-  defended  by  St.  Jerome  4^— 
rctfurdiid  us  genuine  bv  tradition  of  Syriae 
Church  45— agree  with  other  works  of  St. 
Clement,  idem— special  lionour  paid  by  to 
Holy  Scriptnrei  51— teaches  free  will  53— 
and  the  merit  of  good  works  53. 

Coi'tOurn,  Sir  Alexander,  defends  Macnagbten 
70. 

Cod'  Justinian  absurdly  complained  of  by 
hUrini  210. 

Codt',  legal  absence  of  in  England,  214— long 
possessed  in  ISome  215. 

Codringlon,  General,  complains  of  English  qr^ 
tem  of  rccruitln'4  360. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  Chief  Justice,  life  of  often 
written]  461— fiuuily  of.  idem— habits  of.  idea 
— cliaractor  of  4/12  -  anhappy4  marriage  oC 
idem— great  labours  463— cruelty  oi  on  occa- 
sion of  Guy  Fawkcs's  trial,  Mem— noble  eon- 
duct  of  as  Judge,  idem— opposition  of  to  king 
464— works  of  461,465. 

Common  Pleas,  court  of,  finest  in  Westminater 
by  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  450 

Coneursus,  common  Catholic  doctrine  oU  ttC- 
plalned  by  Dr.  Newman  176. 

Confirmation,  importance  of  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  13— objection  to  by  Lammere  and 
Ills  followers,  ib. 

Consensus,  nniversal  of  mankind,  considered  by 
Lammenais,  necessary  criterion  of  philoeo- 
phy  163 —uncertainty  of,  idem. 

Constantinople,  degeneracy  of  Roman  Govern- 
ment in  41 1~  fall  of,  contributed  to  clTlliaa- 
tion  412. 

Constitution,  British,  the  resaltofconserTatlre 
npirtt  195. 

ConsuUa  della  Finanza,  compoecd  cbielly  of 
prelates  316. 

Controcersif  ought  not  to  be  introduced  in  UlSa 
of  Michael  Angeio  418. 

Conrictivn,  summary  oppreasioni  eanitd  bf 
381. 

Conjfngham,  lAdy,  Intercourse  with  George  TV.. 
examtdes  of  253,  254- 

CornwalUs,  Lord,  long  service  of  ZIO— Iridi 
administration,  11 1— mission  to  First  ooninlM 
—temper  and  dHposition, idem— history  lit — 
American  campaigns  113— command  in  India* 
idem— letters  of  resemble  those  of  Lord  Clyde. 
idem— civil  government  of  In  India  roost  Im- 
portant 114— able  to  treat  Irish  affairs  Im- 
piirtially  118— horror  of  the  Tiews  enter- 
tained by  government  party  uo— iettanof 
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to  Major  General  Ross,  idera— and  to  Dnke 
of  Pfirtland  I2i— dislikes  regarding  rerolu- 
tionarj  movement  as  matter  of  religion  122 
— repnives  court  martial  for  Injustice  125— 
not  free  from  blame  in  the  public  profligacy 

134 

CornwaUis^  Marqnls,  correspondence  of,  article 
on  I  lo^intereflt  of,  idem— contain  account  of 
Indian  finance  117. 

Correapondence^  private,  lair  relating  to  unfidr 
pablicution  252. 

Corruption,  extent  of,  in  Ireland  128— com- 
plained of  by  Lord  Com wallis  132. 

Council  intended  to  advise,  nut  coerce  the  sove- 
reign 298. 

CounciUt  local  elective,  possessed  by  Roman 
State-H   307— unpopular  among  Romans  308. 

Counsel  provided  in  Rome  for  accused  persous 
218. 

Cowrie  Jurisdiction  of,  not  confined  to  testa- 
msntary  guardianship  37. 

Court$  martial,  injustice  of  125— one  reproved 
by  Lord  Corowailis,  idem. 

Courts,  Roman,  number  of  absurdly  com- 
plained of  213. 

Courts^  Roman  and  English,  difTercnco  be- 
tween on  the  guardianship  of  children  27 — 
same  principle  in  both  as  to  supreme  right 
of  the  State,  idem. 

Crime,  conwionsness  of,  employed  as  test  of  its 
existence  59— violent  impulse  to  admitted 
by  great  criminals  66  —proceeds  from  diabo- 
lical temptation  67— no  proof  of  madness 
68. 

Cry,  popular  importance  of  19— often  used 
against  Catholics,  ib. 

CuriOy  Roman,  character  of,  given  by  Routre 
195,  196. 

Denman,  Lord,  said  fklsely  to  have  re^estab- 
li.^hed  the  Order  of  St.  John  493. 

Denman,  Lord,  his  Judgment  of  moral  Insanity 
as  shown  in  Oxford's  Caw  70. 

Demons,  expulsion  of,  phrase  employed  on 
by  St.  Clement,  objected  to  by  i'rotestants 
57  -found  in  the  catacombs,  idem— and  in  the 
wtirks  of  St.  Justin  Martyr,  idem. 

Deputation,  Catholic,  on  workliouses  and 
)>risons  4.24— claims  of,  425— memorial  of, 
forwarded  to  Home  Secretary,  idem. 

Derby.  Lord,  would  have  redressed  Catholic 
grievances  if  he  had  remained  in  office  434. 

Despenser,  Hugh  le,  gallantry  of  448. 

Dickens,  Charles,  work  on  Italy,  shallowness 
0(135. 

Discipline,  prison,  English  and  Ronuuip  compared 
by  Mr.  Maguire,  395— comments  on  by  Regis- 
ter, 396— abuses  of  397' 

Dissent  gaining  ground  in  Norway  12. 

Doctors,  mad,  miBchief  caused  by  80— their 
theories  commonly  accepted  85. 

Dogherty,  murder  of  121. 

EbionUes,  falsify  work  of  St.  Clement  44. 

£cclesiasticus,  l>ook  of;  numl>ered  by  St.  Cle- 
ment, among  the  Scriptures  52. 

Eccl'siasticM,  government  of,  must  prevail  in 
Rome  312— liave  admittance  into  university 
and  House  of  Lords  in  England,  idem— judg- 
ment of,  in  criminal  eaaee  objected  to  by 
the  people  of  England,  as  in  Rome  316. 

EductUion,  statistics  of,  in  Rome,  by  Mr.  Ma- 
guire 387— compared  with  England,  idem- 
fostered  by  the  popes  392. 

Elward  I.,  era  of  Ann  establishment  of  ju- 
dicial institutioni  450*  and  first  estabUah- 
mcnt  of  year  books  450. 


Fmperort,  Christian,  edicts  of,  on  the  baptism 

I  of  Jewish  children  21— foundation  of  all 
European  law,  idem. 

Enare,  great  inland  lake,  visited  by  Castren 
273  —its  neighbourhood  to  the  Norwegian 
frontier,  idem— narrow  strip  of  land  between 
it  and  sea,  coveted  by  Russian  government 
274— the  fertility  of  surrounding  country, 
ilera. 

England,  cases  of  brutality  in,  362— has  al« 
ways  held  to  social  tradition  184. 

England  in  Norman  times,  aspect  of  441. 

Epiphanius,  St.,  opinion  of,  on  letters  of  Sk. 
Clement  44. 

Erik,  boatman  to  Castren  273. 

Erie,  Mr.  Justice,  conduct  of,  in  the  trial  of  Mrs. 
Brough  84. 

Estcourt,  Mr.  Sotheron,  Catholic  deptidatlon, 
sent  to  42^— receives  them  favourably« 
idem. 

Estimates  drawn  up  in  England  without  n« 
feronce  to  representative  body  299. 

Evidence,  improper  mode  of  obtaining,  case  ci, 
in  England  378. 

EoU,  social,  special  province  of  women  to  im- 
prove 96. 

Exiles,  political  bitterness  of  209. 

Pactions,  rival  fierceness  of,  in  Italy  in  ths  X5th 
century  189— succesiifully  controlled  by  Pope, 
idem. 

Faith,  Catholic,  admitted  by  its  opponents  to 
have  a  vivifying  effect  upon  art  415— con- 
tributed to  Komance  languages,  idem—and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Latin  tongue 
416. 

Fwini,  work  of^  on  tlie  Roman  See  283— de- 
clares Papal  rule  consistent  with  constitu- 
tional government  2^— his  recognition  of 
the  Pope's  wisdom  293— admits  Consulta  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  boon  by  Romans, 
295— charges  Pope  with  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution— enmity  to  Borne  derived  ttoat 
Sardinia   203. 

Fanaticism  prevalence  of,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  15. 

Faifc,  history  of,  not  to  be  relied  on  10. 

Females  unprotected  in  Norway,  journal  of  5—* 
its  peculiarities,  idem, 

Ferrara,  government  of,  under  Popes,  and 
under  house  of  l£ite  coinpired  194,. 

Ferrers,  Earl  of.  case  of,  deserves'spedid  at- 
tention, 61— his  defence,  61— his  intentlua 
beforehand  to  commit  nMirder,62— no  medical 
evidence  admitted  fax  Ms  trial  63 -insane 
only  at  times  64. 

Fiiia.  nubilis  phrase,  fiilselyused  by  Wetstenios, 
for  fiiia  foederis  47. 

FUia  fosderis  pbra*-e,  used  by  the  fathers  to  rig- 
nify  a  virgin  bound  by  vow  47— used  to,  m 
acts  of  the  martyrs  48. 

Finance,  council  of,  as  established  by  Pope 
298— local  elective  councils  of,  given  by  Pope 
to  his  subjects,  299* 

Fits-James^  Chief  Justice,  at  time  of  Sir  T.  MoN^ 
execution  460— baseness  of,  idem. 

Ftambard,  Ralph,  first  Chancellor  who  sat  In 
WostminNtcr  HaM,  440— bed  character  ghren 
to  by  monastic  historians  441. 

Forbes.  James,  work  of,  on  Natural  History 
in  Norway  6— his  descriptions  of  scenery » 
idem. 

Foreigners,  number  of,  in  Rome,  charged 
against  the  Pope  by  Farini  207— nnm- 
ber  of.  m^y^be  cousidored  as  root  01  the  evll» 
idem. 
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Fort'pcu*,   Sir  .f  <ln,    crTcbrity    nf   455— ^«^1    . 

treatioe^  of,  itlvin— cruel  treatment  of,  idein.    j 
/Vi«,  Mr  ,  ieric*  «if  jn'ljrc"*,  y«iluo  of  476. 
Framte  nut  po9M«N«.l  of  greater   lilit-rty  than 

Amtria  361— o.donnance  of.  respecting  free-    ' 

dom  uf  the  pre«%  tii'>in-fni«f->rtunes  of,  due    ; 

to  fiirzctfulncssuf  tradition  185. 
Frameu  of  Sales,  St..  anecdote  of  aoo. 

Oaxoiffite.  Sir  William.  J  ad sre.  celebrity  of  454— 
undaunted  conduct  of  455. 

€t*neraU  French,  hi^  in:iiiife<tn,  showinK  tlie  1 
Roman  people  not  really  averra  to  l*a]<al  > 
government  2H-  ' 

G*or(f<  11'.,  statute  of,  afrL>ot8  the  question  of 
pr:e»ts  vi^itinu  pri^nn*  427 

Oeon/f    IV..  MemoifH  of  C-i-.irt  nf,  article  nn  252    . 
— a  titie  nf  miinom'-r,  iilvm— Kand-ilout  ll;;ht 
thrown  by.  nn  public  alTaira  253  — letter*  con- 
taiiicl  in,  35s- 

0(/ir«.  niiraciilous,  in  the  riiurch,  alluded  to  at 
length  by  St.  Clement.  56. 

Oirts,  ptwir.  inttituiiim;!  for  portioning  hare 
long  exi'tte-i  in  Rome  389. 

OUyU'.ont,  Mr.,  churcos  oi.  a:;ainst  Roman  cri- 
mintl  law.  vrtgiic;iic>a  "f  212. 

Glanrille,  Rinnlph  de,  .Tn^lii-iar  of  England 
celtfbrittcd  ai  ""ildier  and  civilian  443— Writes 
treatiw  on  Kngli^h  Jariripradenire,  idem— 
criMiides  nf,  idem. 

Good  work-*,  merit  of,  tanght  by  St.  Clement 
52— doctrine  of,  heM  by  Reformer^  now  ex- 
plivlrd  53. 

Gottrnetsex,  ill-tre.itment  of  94— story  of  one  of 
them  mode  public  94  :ind  95. 

Government,  I'ap.il,  <*xpf)H*«i  to  attack <  from  all 
qii.irterit  287— blamed  altcrn.ucty  li>r  wuak- 
ntM  and  nex'crity  296  -central  obj«iCt  of  all 
political  Intrigues  297— mnstncce-wurily  be.  to 
a  c»?rtalnext"nt.  weak  355— military  arrange- 
mpntii  unreasonably  compI:iinpil  of  359 — 
charges  ag.iinit  all  emanate  froiu  Turin  363— 
violent  anil  unjust  attaoki  nude  against, 
by  Lord  Hr')n'.;lit<in  14^  an>i  146. 

Goeernmt  nt.  cnii'^tituiionai.niit  a<l:t|it*^l  to  Papal 
.States  2R8— never  pnHsei-e-l  by  Iralians  291 
^liffereiit  in  nature  from  Eng]i>h  (iovern- 
ment  305 — it.i  pr*culiar  ditn.'ultu's  and  aiU 
vanta'^es  when  engiircd, since  Rufurmation, 
In  remedying  di^uirilert  229. 

Government,  £iigll<ih,  it*  severities  296. 

Gottrnntmt,  pre-<ent,  analnuM  10  redress  prison 
and  M'i>rkliouv!  grievuncuH  426. 

Government,  RuMian,  hat  ollccted  many  docu- 
ments re'ating  to  Russian  territories  of  late 
years  270. 

Gorernnu'tit,  revolutionary,  Itsexceases  described 
by  Ij.  I'lilmer'iton  297. 

Gotvrnment,  self,  no  panacea  309. 

Orantille.  Lord,  head  of  family  clan  255— self- 
importance  of,  i>iem — party  of,  able  to  turn 
tliH  scale  in  iMiiitici.  idem— favours  obtained 
by  from  ir-iv-.  ri..i -nt.  i'-m. 

Gregorjf  XV/.,  pontiflcato  of.  charges  brought 
H'^ainHt,  by   F.uinI,  their  frivolity  352-3- 

Gregory,  St.,  admls«lons  In  favour  of,  by  l^rd 
lirougltton,  143— charges  brought  against, 
yean  after  his  death  144 

Grieranre$,  i'risi-m  and  Workhouse,  article  on, 
424— former  article  on,  in  Dublin  Review  idem 

,  ^<leputition  of  Catholic  gentry,  on  subject 
of,  idem — some  attempts  to  redress— of  little 
avail  426— quootion  nf,  should  Ite  urged  at 
present  tim<:  427— nnbject  of,  sudduiily  and 
generally  rev i veil  434. 

Gm*'-'*'^"'  a  father  m.iy  appoint  any  he  ]i'ea!ie9 
'*4ren  according  to  Roman  law  23, 


or  the  Chancellor,  if  tlie  bther  d^es  intestate, 
idem— law  of,  in  England,  m'xlifled  by  f«ii>l.il 
system  Z4— afterwards  aaaiixuLated  to  that  of 
Ri'me.  Idem. 

GunrtUanthip,  laws  relating  to,  shnald  be  ai- 
mini>tered  without  reference  to  relikriou^dif- 
ference«,  25— must  depend  on  domicile  38— 
In  Rom**,  constitute  sovereign  chief  guardian 
of  a  .Ti;wi.<li  child  38. 

Gueroniere,  M.  de,  nominal  author  of  Napoleon 
III.,  and  Italy,  made  Prefect  of  Police  330. 

ffahletd.  case  of  fis- acqaltted  on  plea  of  in«sn- 
lly.  idem  -inswtiiity  of,  proved  from  occitr- 
rences  tKrf<>re  the  act  committed,  idem. 

ffat'',  Liird,  Jiidtonent  of,  on  insanity  59. 

Bale.  Sir  Matthew,  pre<«rver  of  En^b^h  laws 
46^— eame>t  character  of.  Idem — hi«t<<ry  of 
469— superstition  of  in  regard  to  witches  469, 

473- 
Uall,  Littlecote,  seat  of,  story  of  Wild  Dirrel 

I/jntirieke,  Lord.  Chancellor.  life  of,  less  inter- 
esting than  that  of  Lord  Umsrteld  47^. 

I/fir/nnl,  Mr.,  life  of  Michael  Angelo  by  414 — 
ll.iberal  sp:rit  nf,  idi-m— makes  every  thing 
question  of  Protentant  and  Catholic,  idem  — 
statements  of.  not  accurate  418— his  »incere 
admiration  of  Michael  Angelo  412— defecu 
in  writintrs  of  idem. 

Il'itlam,  Dr.,  the«iry  of,  on  insanity  75, 

Half  on,  La-iy.  wife  of  Sir  E.  Coke  462.   " 

IfiVtye,  leader  of  Religioas  revival  in  Norway 
12  -arrest  of.  and  death  13 

//(ri«f« /man.  early  Germ.in  traveller  in  Norway  3. 

Ilehrei'-s.  Epistle  to,  cited  by  St.  Clement  52. 

Heretvt,  constant  succession  of,  in  the  Church, 
419— variously  originated  420. 

Iliatathn.  its  measures  derived  flrom  the 
K:ilevala  271. 

Hi'ifjiniton.  case  of.  tried  before  Mr.  Jnstice 
MaiiIc  80— unable  to  p.iy  for  medical  witneasea, 
id^m— condemned  and  executed,  idem. 

in*torif.  literal  PMtcstant  writers  of  414 

IJuforM,  Na:ural,  in  Norway,  mnch  studied  by 
Norwegians  6— work  on,  by  liuie,  idem— by 
Forl>es,  idem. 

Hittory.  one  of  the  safest  gaidea  in  directing 
metaphysician  181. 

ITott,  chief  Jii^tire.  character  of   470— early 
irregul.irities  of  471 — moulds  common    law 
of  feudal  timen  to  the  wants  of  society.  idem~> 
puts  an  end  to  the  trial  of  prisoners  in  their 
fetters,  idem— popularity  of  473. 

Hotpitalitjf^  exircisQ  of,  in  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  4S4  and  485. 

Hotel*.  HCircity  and  badness  of,  in  Norway  8. 

Hubert,  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry.  and 
chief  Justiciar,  conduct  of,  during  rabelllon 
of  Fitx  Hubert  445. 

Iluet,  Rishop  nf  Arnnehes,  his  works,  to  prove 
powcrlesane'«s  of  hum  in  reason  155— hla  doe- 
t-  'MX  often  refute<l,  idiim. 

Hyf  -^'itin,  well  known  to  the  l-Appi  aSi. 

Impulte,  incnntrollable  doctrine  of*  flnt  hinted 

at  by  Lord  Denman  7a 
Incapacity  mental,  cannot  be  decided  faj  eoo- 

versation  91. 
Index,   congregation  of,   JMuea    dedaloni   on 

coiitnivorsy  regarding  Reason  and  Tradition 

186— approved  of  by  Pope,  idem. 
India,  -N'pnMsion  and  impoverlafament  ol  the 

consequence  of  Rritish  rule  346. 
Inylis.  Henry,  flnt  Englishman  vidti  sonthem 

yATt  of  Norway.  4-  publiahes  nndior  name  of 

Derwent  Conway,  idem. 
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ln$anU9,  dliposiltlon  to  refer  all  Crimea  to.  of 
late  years.  58— state  of  compared  to  that  of 
Infancy  by  old  law  writers  5— distinction 
between  partial  and  total,  idem— partial  no 
excune  for  crime,  idem— not  qne&tion  of 
mudical  science,  idem— must  be  decided  on 
from  whole  conduct  of  men  60— cannot  be 
inferred  from  insanity  of  relatives  60— must 
be  proved  at  the  moment  of  committing  the 
act  65— when  simulated  is  set  up  for  first 
time  after  the  committal  of  the  crime  79— 
medical  works  on,  calculated  to  mislead 
Juries,  80— facility  of  law  relating  to,  fii— 
question  of.  not  a  medical  one  91. 

Institutiofu,  political,  must  be  adapted  to  cus- 
toms of  country  290-  electoral  not  adapted 
to  Rome  229. 

Intriguet,  Sardinian,  desire  of,  to  subvert  papacy. 
300. 

Irtlandt  readiness  of.  to  welcome  Ensrllsh  con- 
verts 506— agricultural  improvements  of 
507. 

Ireland^  state  of.  at  the  arrival  of  Lord  Com- 
wHills  119— ferocity  of  troops  in  122. 

Irish,  increased  eaiety  of  508 — undiminished 
dcTOtion  of,  to  tlie  Church  509. 

Itak,  son  of  Paiwo.  celebrated  as  an  archer, 
273 — story  concerning,  idem. 

Itahatu,  never  possessed  constitutional  gov- 
ernment 291 — described  by  Farini  as  rude, 
and  familiar  with  barbarities  of  French 
revolution.  291. 

Jtaly.  article  on.  135  —number  of  works  on.  idem 
— remarks  on,  by  Lord  Kroughton,  idem. 

lutria,  island  on  the  Enare,  visited  by  Cas- 
tren  275. 

James  I.,  interference  of,  in  course  of  Justice, 

463— resisted  by  Coke  464. 
James  St..  Epistles  of.  cited   as  part  of  sacred 

writings  by  St.  Clement  52. 
Jerom^  St.,  his  opinion  on  St.  Clement's  letters 

44. 

Jews,  history  of.  illustrates  preeminence  of  tra- 
dition 182— commented  on  by  Mgr.  Parisis, 
183. 

Judicature,  system  of,  must  be  based  on  moral 
theology  58— absurdity  of,  in  England.  383. 

Judges,  former  custom  of  giving  presents  to 
in  Rome  150— salary  of,  raised  by  Pope, 
idem. 

Jobberies,  in  English  charities  instances  of,  389 

391. 

Jobbing,  political  extent  of,  in  Ireland,  132— 
pursued  by  opposition  133. 

John,  Baptist.  St..  eulogised  by  St.  Clement  as 
model  of  virginity  46. 

John  St.,  Knights  of,  article  on  477— work  on 
by  Catholic  lady  482— extract  from  work  on 
482,  483— essentially  laymen  486— bound  to 
the  exercise  of  active  chari^  487— strong 
religious  principle  shown  by,  in  tlie  landing 
In  Sicily  487.  488— candidates  to  mnst  be 
of  gentle  blood  489  -  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese orders  of,  having  ceased  to  exist  in. 
492— could  not  consent  to  reorganization  of 
Engli!»h  branch,  '492— order  of.  In  England 
di.HSolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  494— reestablished 
by  Queen  Mary.  495- abolished  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  495— croM  of  given  by  no  king  or 
government  497— nbsurd  strictures  against, 
idem— order  of  still  posisesses  wealth  and 
dignity  498— duties  of,  not  antiquated,  idem. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  independent  conduct  of,  466. 

Judges,  celebrated  of  England,  article  on  438 — 
lives  of,  interesting,  idem— asserted  untiring- 
ly by  tlie  majesty  of  English  mw  439— 8<tli^ 


riei  of  454~repuhllcan  wise  adherence  of  to 

the  ancient  law  of  the  country  466. 
JuHus,  Pope,  character  of,  described  by  Ranke 

and  Roflcoe  193. 
Juries  refer  atrocity  of  crime  to  Insanity.  58-> 

unanimity  of  absurd  382. 
Jurisprudence^    system  of,   estoblished   by  St. 

Louis  447. 
Justice,  administration  of,  costly  and  uncertain 

in  England  394. 
Justice,  criminal  mode  of  administering,  iUselj 

attacked  at  Rome  374— defended  375. 
Justices,  chief,  employed  in  state  negotlationa 

454—fate  of  many  in  England,  idem. 

Kaae,  gum  firom  the  pine  tree,  chewed  by 
Norwegian  peasants  12. 

KalevaJa,  translated  by  Castren  270-  made 
known  to  the  English  by  Longfellow's  poems, 
271— first  translated  by  Porthan,  arranged 
by  Lonnrot.  idem. 

Kemi,  place  occupied  by  the  Raskolnika  278. 

Knighti,  English,  of  St.  John,  persecution  en« 
dured  by  495.  496. 

Knights   religious,  peculiar  vocation  of  490— 
><humble  duties  performed  by  491. 

Kanteietar,  first  arranged  by  Lonnrot  271. 

Karelia,  place  visited  by  Castren  277— head 
quarters  of  Raskolnlks  278. 

Kyro,  hamlet  by  Lake  Enare.  founded  by  emi- 
grant of  the  same  name  274. 

Kpro,  Thomas,  emigrant  from  Klttila,  fonnda 
the  village  of  Kyro  274— story  about,  idem. 

Laing,  Mr.,  work  of,  on  Norway  6. 

Lammenais  Abbo.  his  philosophy,  unsonndneat 
of  157— popularity  of  explained  158  — Is 
selected  for  a  Cardinal  by  Leo  XII.,  idem — 
his  doctrine  addres.sed  to  Infidels  159  — 
differs  from  doctrine  of  infallibility  of  ttie 
Church  160— his  powers  of  fascination    i6r. 

Lammers,  Gostav  Adolph,  founder  of  sect  in. 
Norway,  13. 

Land,  tenure  of,  real  question  of  Indian  for- 
tunes, 1 14— administration  of  still  disgrace 
to  England,  idem— three  different  systems  of 
idem. 

Lapps,  only  lately  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  still  worship  idols  272 — spoken  of  un- 
favourably by  Castren  280— their  supersti- 
tion 281— nervous  excitability  in  the  women, 
281— anecdote,  282. 

Lcmguage  Anglo- Bavarian,  now  extinct  495. 

Language,  could  man  have  Invented  if  left  to 
his  own  resources  167  —  relations  with 
thought,  nice  problem  in  metaphysics,  idem 
—means  by  which  man  holds  communion 
with  himself  168— opinions  on  of  various 
writers  168,  169— theory  of,  analysed  by  De 
Bonald,  170— failure  of  all  attempts  to  Invent 
new  i7i~has  evidently  been  transmitted, 
idem— treatise  on,  published  by  Lecoffire  173. 

Language  English,  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Kniglits 
of  St.  John,  extinguished  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  493 — absurdly   stated    to   have    been 
revived   by  Lord  Denman  493— represented 
by  foreigners  at  Chapters  495— traces  of  in 
England.  496. 
Languages.  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  derived 
from   same   origin,   T71  -differences  in   ae- 
counted  for,   172— agency  of  God  visible  in, 
idem. 
Langue  English,  Protestant  now  existing,  repu- 
diated by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  493. 
Law,  first  reform  code  of,  in  reign  of  Edward  I. 
450-5I— eospended  in   reign  of  Edward   II. 
451. 
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LaWt  canon,  not  npocn^artly  inflexible  as  ap« 
plied  to  .civil  rule,  318— opinion  of  Civilta 
Citttolica,'  idem— may  be  modititKl  liy  the 
I'ope,  319. 

Laiv,  European^  b.iMed  on  law  of  early  Chris- 
tian i>ni|>eri)ni,  20. 

Law,  English,  lc.s8  rcfleniblcn  Roman  law  than 
does  the  law  of  France  and  Sootlund,  :£i,  22-— 
neverthcluaa  derived  from  it  to  some  extent 
In  the  opinion  of  Coke  22 —especially  in  the 
Knardlanship  of  children  22. 

Late,  Norman,  intricacy  of  439— reduced  to 
system  in  reign  of  llunry  II. 

Lnie  statute  be^in  in  rei((n  of  Henry  I1I> 

Laws  and  customs  of  .England,  treatises  of  in 
reign  of  Henry  III. 

Laymen,     supremacy    of.    incompatible    with 

f^pal  rule.  299— tlieir  participation  in  pub- 
ic affairs,  no  novelty,  295— number  of  um- 

'    ployed  in  Rome,  353. 

Le  Blanc,  Mr.  Justice,  opinion  in  case  of  in- 
sanity set  up  ax  defence  for  murder.  67,  68. 

Legate,  Roman,  inay  preside  at  criminul  cause.% 
but  without  a  voice,  216. 

LdkmUst  failure  of  to  invent  new  language, 
171. 

Lm  XII.  Pope,  reduces  forces  in  Rome,  150— 
unjii.stly  att.ickud  bv  Lord  Broui;liton,  146. 

Lntodiutt  story  ot,  fanatical  influence  among 
Lapps,  14. 

iM,  Knfriislt  law  on,  323— opinion  of  Lord 
Eilenborough,  324~may  be  applied  to  per- 
sons defaming  foreign  powers  ibid— Roman 
law  not  more  repressive  tiian  ours.  329. 

Libraries  in  Papal  Status  accessible  to  all,  393. 

Liverpool  Lord,  sentiments  of,  on  Irish  alTairs 

257. 
LoHflon  News  blasphemous    announcement  in 

not  prosecuted,  329, 
London,  not  free  from  outrage,  364— attack  on 

Mr.    Drummoiid,  idem— assault  at   Uethnal 

Green,  365 —constant  brutalities,  idem. 
Longchamp,    William,    Lord    Clianceilor   and 

chief  Justiciar,  energy  of  444— rapacity  and 

arrogance  of,  idem. 
LonguevilU;  Lord,  his  open  bribery  at  Cork,  126 

—his  letter  of  complaint  to  C.  B.   Kibbon, 

127. 
Lords,  house  of,  qne.<ttion  of  insanity  discussed 

In,  72,  73.  74.ftn'l75. 
Loyalists,  pensiuni  bestowed  on  in  Ireland.  131 

132 
Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor,  opinion  of,  on  in- 
sanity as  proT.ounccd  in  disc-ussion  in  House 
of  Lords,  74,  75,  76 -on  inadmlMibility  of 
medical  evidcuce,  74. 

MaeCarthy,  his  opinion  on  land  tenure  as  affect- 
ing condition  of  the  peiisantry,  337. 

MaciiaghttH  case.  70.  71- medical  men  em- 
ployed in,  idem— acquittal  of  gives  rise  to 
discussion  in  House  of  Lords,  idem. 

Maeyaiiy,  I^onard,  treachery  of,  132— account 
given  of  by  Dr.  Madden,  idem. 

Maguire,  Mr.,  traces  tlie  troubles  of  Rome  to 
French  Revolution,  229. 

Maguire,  Dr..  lecture  at  Liverpool,  295- re- 
futes false  statements  about  coudilion  of  the 
Italians,  496. 

Manifesto^  lying  charges  brought  by,  against 
Papal  government,  2i6. 

Jfan^/Uld.  Chief  Justice,  Judgment  of  in  trial  of 
Bellingham,  66. 

Maule,  Mr.  Justice,  Judgment  pronounced  by, 
on  insanity  as  stated  in  the  House  of  Lor^ 
7«.  77. 


Massimo,  d'Aieglio,  Sanlinlan  minister,  mani- 
festo of,  233. 

ifayot  Dr.,  opinion  of,  on  insanity,  opposed  to 
titatof  Dr.  Winslow,  87— reply  to  Dr.  NV  ins- 
low,  90. 

Ifattini,  his  determination  to  be  rid  of  the 
Pai»acy,  294. 

Memorandum,  addressed  to  the  Pope  by  the 
Ave  great  Powers,  Uie  object  of  to  destroy  the 
Papal  government.  285. 

Men,  medical,  not  better  able  to  Jadge  of  moral 
insanity  tlian  other  persons,  70- whether  alile 
to  decide  on  the  sanity  of  a  prisoner  pre- 
viously unknown.  77  — evidence  of  not  mii- 
mitted  before  Oxfonl's  case,  78— Imbibe  the 
spirit  of  advocates,  79 — system  of  employing 
enables  prisoners  with  means  to  escape,  idem 

Metcalfe,  travels  of,  in  Norway,  3— characteris- 
tics of  in  winter,  idem — flmc  Journey  of,  9— 
want  of  sympathy  with  PoaeyUm  and  with 
gotiiic  architecture,  idem — anCalmeas  of  in 
appropriating  legends,  11. 

Mills,  Mr.,  his  pamphlet  on  popalar  representa- 
tions, 290. 

MirabeaUf  his  opinion  on  popalar  usemblies, 
289. 

Miracl  t,  mocked  at  by  T^rd  Brongfaton.  137. 

Missions,  Catholic,  at  Alten,  16— interview  be- 
tween missionaries  and  Mr.  Brace,  17 -ac- 
count of  by  Mr.  Taylor,  18. 

Monroe,  Dr.,  evidence  of  not  admitted  In  case  of 
Earl  Ferrers,  63. 

Monsignori,  falsely  stated  by  Tlmea  to  be  neces- 
Siirily  eeclesiastic,  317. 

Montalembert,  M.  do,  opinion  of,  that  the  Pope, 
as  Head  of  the  Church,  cannot  be  subject  to 
his  own  subjects,  230, 

Montenegro,  Prince  of,  adminlatera  Justice  In 
tlio  open  air.  448. 

Monti,  (ii  !*icta,  excellency  of,  392. 

Monuments,  ancient  Roman,  destractlon  of,  at- 
tributed by  Lord  Broughtnn  to  the  Popes, 
»38,  139— interesting  account  of,  143. 

More  Sir  TliomaH,  endearing  qualities  of,  458— 
history  of.  459— trial  and  execution  of.  460. 

Mortara,  case  of.  law  affecting  establislied  liy 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome,  321— ertiele  on, 
1 9  -cases  resembling  common  in  English  and 
Irish  court,  idem— used  for  sectarian  pur- 
))osen,  idem— outcry  against  based  on  igno- 
rance, 20— course  pursued  in  by  Pope  iu  «c- 
cord.ince  with  English  practice,  3a. 

Mortara,  Jew,  acquiesced  In  baptism  of  his 
child,  31— wilfully  broke  the  law,  38. 

Morton  (Ordinal,  model  and  precuraar  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  4S7.  character  o^  idem. 

Mother,  natnral  legal  guardian  to  chiUren,  if 
father  die  intestate,  28. 

Motire,  evidence  of,  how  far  admisalble  In  criml- 
cases,  62  —  proved  in  Lord  Ferrers*  case, 
idem. 

Murphy,  case  of,  article  on,  19— anet  parallel 
to  that  of  ^ortara,  36~histonr  of*  Idem. 

Murray.  hanilb«iok  of  Italy,  teitfuMBy  oC,  to 
security  in  Roman  States,  a24. 

Murray,  William  ImtA  ManaOeld,  lUa  cH,  473t 
474— character  of,  47S* 

Munch,  Professor,  great  wa^  of  OQ  Norwegian 
History,  nearly  flnisbed,  7. 

Mutes,  deaf  condition  of.  as  bearing  on  tradition- 
alistic  arguments,  165— capadtf  of  must  bo 
called  forth,  166. 


iViecrodol.  defile  of,  it*  magniAeoaeob  9    ancrip- 

tinn  of  idem. 
Napier,  Lord  Chancellor,  Jodgmont  of  in  Mar- 

phy  case,  Justi&ed  by  law,  36. 
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inqDoTSftM.  Louis,  afrits  with  the  TImefl  to  m«- 
llfni  Papal  rule.  284— coar»e  punned  by  in 
Ccn(;reM  of  Paris.  3C0-his  propoi>a1  to  in- 
troduce representatiye  assemblies,  made  in 
had  faith,  301— secret  aim  of  lils  policy,  235. 

JVIeqMleo»  /.,  mlNchief  caused  In  Rome,  200,  201 
—wished  to  become  alwolnte  master  of  rell- 
l^ious  world,  ao I— seizes  Papal  states,  203  — 
real  motives  of.  Idem. 

yapoUo»III,  and  Italy,  pamphlet  by  the  Em- 
peror, use  made  in,  of  tlie  rope*s  conces- 
«!<»,  301— extract  from,  302  —  same  object 
mimed  at  by  Napoleon  I.  and  five  great  Powen, 
502  —  Pupacy  considered  incompatiblo  with 
temporal  rule,  303 — object  of  pamphlet  to 
delude  only.  365. 

Napoleon,  Code,  anta^^lstlc  to  Papal  sove- 
reignty, 287— pressed  on  the  Pope  by  five 
great  Powers,  Idem— opinion  of.  held  by  Law 
Timee,  310— composed  of  several  different 
ciides,  3 IX. 

IfieolaU  Laurentlua,  Jesuit  priest,  long  resident 
In  Norway,  10. 

Niehoku.  Pope,  efforts  of  to  adorn  Rome.  189. 

IfkhoBMt  his  comparison  of  Irish  and  Belgian 
peasants,  336. 

JVUon,  Russian  Reformer,  story  told  of  him  by 
Raskolniks,  277. 

JfobQitp,  Roman,  character  of,  unanimously 
blamed  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers, 
342— their  apathy.  343,  344. 

Kortht  Mrs.,  case  or,  28— comments  on.  idem. 

Norway,  article  on.  i— much  visited  of  late,  idem 
—mountains  of  superior  to  th<»e  in  Switzer- 
land, Idem— rivers  of  mo!«tly  rente<l  by  Knjr- 
lishmen,  3— hardly  visited  till  present  cen- 
tury, idem— most  travellers  in  hnve  taken 
same  route.  Idem— poasesscfffno  resident  land- 
holders, 4— various  works  on,  5,  6,  7. 

(yConnOU  reception  of,  in  Ireland,  less  rcli^ons 
in  its  character  than  that  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, 505. 

Occupation,  foreign  mischief  of,  in  Rome.  206. 

(Hoff,  Lapland  hero,  story  concerning  its  resem- 
blance to  the  story  of  Fingal,  272. 

Onkr9t  religious,  cannot  be  comprehended  by 
Protestants,  481. 

Organi$(Uion,  municipal,  reformed  by  Plus  IX., 

307. 
Oxford,  case  of,  resembles  that  of  Cnrbonari, 
69— insanity  In  family  of  proved,  idem— dis- 
position of  more  vicious  than  insane,  Idem. 

Paitco,  sometimee  called  Paiwaya,  Lapland  hero 
272— earliest  convert  to  Christianity  idem— 
his  memory  still  lionoured  by  the  Lapps  273— 
his  three  sons,  story  about  tho  third  idem. 

Palmerston  Lord,  his  admissions  on  the  good 
government  of  Rome  296. 

Papers,  Comwallis,  chief  interest  lies  in  Irish 
correspondence  iii. 

Parents  have  no  right  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of 
tha  religion  of  their  children  by  law  25  -right 
of  sometimes  set  aside  by  the  supreme  right 
of  the  crown 

Parisis,  Monseignenr  Eveque  de  Arras,  brilliant 
essay  of,  on  Tradlttonalihm  152— argument  of 
founded  on  analitgy  173— extract  from  174-5 
propositions  of  incontrovertible  178 

Park,  Mr.  Justice,  trial  before  68 -prisoner 
acquitted  on  ground  of  insanity,  Inferred 
from  circumstances  of  case.  idem. 

Pamynge,  Sir  Robert,  first  chancellor  common 
lawyer  451. 

Party,  government,  in  Ireland,  during  reUel- 
lion,  bloodthirstinesa  of  izo. 


Paupers,  children  of,  pisced  In  establishments 
remote  from  their  pai'ents  428- special  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  Catholic  Church  429-      • 

Pawnbrokers,  English,  often  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  393. 

Peasants,  English  and  continental,  condition  of 
compared  336-7. 

Peasantry  English,  described  by  the  Times  340 
— and  compared  with  the  Roman  341. 

Peat,  Sir  Robert,  could  not  have  been  elected 
Grand  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  493- 

Prelatts  Roman,  abused  by  Times  correapondenU 
praised  by  Spalding  314— hold  the  office  of 
Director-General  of  Police  315. 

Peerages,  Irish  number  of,  bestowed  for  i.nr- 
poses  of  brlt)ery  130. 

Pentonville  visiting  priest  of,  makes  personal  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Secretary  S.  Estcourt,  oa 
Prison  grievances  426- is  refused,  idem. 

People  Roman,  protected  by  the  priesthood  of 
their  sovereign  from  over  taxation  309— Eng- 
lish cannot  Judge  of  the  Papacy  409, 

PhUlimore,  Dr.,  letter  of,  to  Marquis  of  B.  256 — 
obtains  office  without  salary,  idem. 

Philosophy,  ancient  study  of.  recommended  by 
St.  Augustine  153. 

Pius  IX.  government  of.  respected  In  Enropa 

X148— number  of  laymen  employed  by,  idem-* 
commences  Pontificate  by  amnesty  231— 
spontaneous  reformer,  idem — wisdom  of  con- 
cessions by  232. 

Poachers,  number  of  in  England,  367. 

Podly  case  of,  discussed  by  Register,  325. 

Pope,  rebellions  against  raised  not  hy  Roman 
feelings  but  by  Sardinian  intrigues  294— 
charges  brought  against  frivolous  295- con- 
troversy about,  not  of  government  but  of 
sovereignty  297— charges  against  refuted 
again  and  again  305— temporal  power  of  can 
never  be  treated  as  merely  temporal  ques- 
tion 330— zeal  of.  for  material  progress  345— 
accords  with  that  of  other  Popes,  Idem- 
claims  same  right  of  Jurisdiction  as  English 
Chancellor  In  questions  of  guardian's  cliild 

37. 
Popham,  Sir  John,  Cliief  Justice,  traditions  of. 

460— concerned  In  trial  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh  461 

—immense  wealth  of.  idem. 
Porter,  Mnjor  Whitworth.  work  of,  on  Knights 

of  St.  John  477— unable  to  enter  into  the 

spirit  of  the  order  4^  — blunder  made  by 

49Z- 

Portland,  Duke  of;  letters  to,  from  Lord  Com- 
wallis 123. 

Power^  political,  should  be  held  by  those  who 
have  property  239-40— desired  only  by  a  few 
Romans  240. 

Rovers  European,  common  ohject  of  to  weaken 
the  Papacy  284-85- all  Interested  in  its  des- 
tructlon  286— their  suggestions  give  rise  to 
excesses  287. 

Presents,  custom  of  giving  to  Roman  Jndges 
done  away  with  by  Pope  150— commonne-ss 
of  on  the  Ctrntinent  151. 

Priest  Norwegian,  fined  for  reeeiving  lady  Into 
the  CImrch  16. 

Priests,  only  allowed  to  visit  Catholics  in  pris- 
ons and  workhouses  when  specially  sent  for 

43t- 
Prisoners  political,  only  seventy- two  at  present 

in  Rome  296. 
Prisoners,  long  confined  for  petty  offences  383. 
Prisons,  succv'ssful  effort  to  reform,  by  Pius  IX. 

402— commented  on  by  Register  403. 
Profession,  ceremony  of,  in  Knights  01  St.  John, 

extract  on  491-2. 
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Proifcutors,  attempt  of  government  to  reduce 

liliovrancei  of.  stops  pnuecutions  384. 
Pt'Otecution,  heavy  cost  of  in  England  385— got 

up  fur  the  co»ti  386— article  on  in  limes, 

idem. 
Protestamtisnh  essential  to  its  wolI-belnfE  to  vil- 

llfy  the  Papal  Govennent  285— faJit  lapsing 
'    Into  Paeaniiini    108— forerunner  of  religious 

indifference  155. 
Protestant*,  dislike  Papal  government  as  such 

406. 
Protettanti,    dlfflculty    of,    in    understanding 

Cutliotic  in^titutions  477- blunders  made  by 

on  Catholic   doctrines,  idem— usually  struck 

in  Catholic  rites,  by  some  accessory  clrcum- 

Ktanccs  477*8— set  too  great  value  on  exterior 

thinKH  478. 
Prussia,  antagonism  to  Holy  See  on  account  of 

mixed  marriap^ei,  287. 
Public,  Uritibh,  does  not  wish  for  accuracy  in 

accounts  of  Italy  151. 
Punishmeras,  diHparity  of  Ui  England  244— cases 

of  alleged,  244-50. 

Quaktri,  converts  made  by  in  Norway  14. 

Quarterly,  article  011  Papal  Government  com- 
mented on  by  fiugister  354-charfi:es  brought 

.  AgHtitHt  Poi>c's  rule  drawn  from  Piedmonteso 

(  newspapers  355— amonnt  to  no  case  of  bad 
gi)Verinnent,  idem— article  of.  on  war  in  Italy 
cotnmented  on  by  UcKi!<ter  405. 

Quten,  cntlnisiastic  reception  of.  in  Ireland  503 
—not  so  great  as  tliat  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
S04. 

Race  Alice,  case  of,  29— Judfnnent  in  not  incon- 
sistent, idem— agitation  in  liehatf  of,  51. 

Rank,  subordination  uf,  one  to  ano.hcr.  natural 
,  law  found  in  all  nations  489— acknowledged 
by  thu  Church,  idem. 

Banie  s  liistory  of  tiie  Popes,  testimony  of  to 
good  ccmdition  of  Koman  states  under  papal 
rule  191— portrait  given  by.  of  the  Popes  since 
the  Reformation,   favourable  and  impartial 

195. 

Raslolinis,  covenanters  of  the  Russian  Church, 
278— called  by  themselves  Starowencen, 
idem— their  peculiar  doctrines,  278,  279 
—anecdote  about.  279— their  Journey  with 
Czistrun,  280- Kaskolnik  captain,  idem. 

Raytuval  M.  de,  answer  to  French  Government, 
305,  306. 

Reason  age  of,  hold  by  the  Church  at  seven 
years  40 -disregarded  in  England  4i~varies 
in  different  countries  idem. 

Retison,  human,  unassisted  power  of,  how  far 
eillcacions  152— utter  imbecility  of,  never 
raainbUnod  before  i6th  century,  except  by 
sceptics  153— claims  of.  admitted  by  early 
latlicrs,  idem — and  by  doctors  of  the  middle 
ages  154— power  of.  denied  by  many  persons 
from  opposition  to  spirit  of  reformation  155 
its  capacity  for  spontaneous  action  164. 

R/tformation,  direct  rebellion  of,  against  au- 
thority of  God  154. 

Reformation,  failure  of.  in  those  eonntriea  where 
art>revivHl  was  strongest,  417. 

Reforms,  preMed  on  Papal  Government  for  pnr- 
p(>sc  of  destroying  it,  285— provision  for, 
mndo  by  commis$ion,appointcd  by  pope,  299 — 
IiitrDducod  by  pope  after  his  return.  309.  310. 

Register  Weekly,  corresiiondont  of.  his  answer 
to  "Napoleon  III. and  Italy,"  304.  305— attack 
on  Mr.  Buckle.  525 — article  on  discushion  as 
distinguished  from  aluse,  327,  328 -on  un- 
ftirneas  of  late  Irisli  political  trials,  379. 

R.Ugiont  easy  to  make  fua  of  137. 


Remontlranca  European,  fklaely  atated  to  h«v« 
been  addressed  to  pope  on  Miirtara  ease.  20. 

Reputtici  Greek  and  Italian.  go>-emed  by  claaa 
legi&latiim,  291. 

Rev:mw^  Koman,  Increased  by  present  Pope 
with  scarcely  any  additional  taxation    150. 

Review,  Edinburgh,  article  of,  on  stales  of  the 
Church  406-7. 

Riehm  Charles,  theologksal  eoaj  of,  misquotes 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  54. 

Right  Petition  of,  drawn  np  by  Sir  E.  Coke. 
4r>4. 

Right  Parental,  forfeited  by  n^lect  in  religtona 
education  of  child.  38. 

Roger  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  architectural  great- 
ness of,  441 — ^viciflsitudet  of  fortune  of,  idem. 

Robberies  highway,  stories  of  In  London,  S71, 

373- 
Rolle  Chief  Justice,  nprlght  eondnet  of,  467— 

—still  remembered  with  reverence,  idem. 
Romans,  martial  spirit   of,   obnoxious  to  the 

peitceful  character  of  the  Roman  covernment 

191— diiicortent  of,   to  be  traced  to  Italian 

Actions  192. 
/2om«. ancient,  decay  of,  the  result  of  many 

causes,  410— institutions  of,  fnnndatlon  of  Eu- 
ropean law,  41 X— impressed  her  character  on 

all  provinces  except  Greece,  idem. 
Rome,  sole  evils  of,  caused  by  foreign  oceopa- 

tioii,  354— state  of  in  middle  of  15th  century, 

188— modem  city  of;  due  to  Catholic  restura- 

tion  199. 
Ross,  Mr.,  editor  of  Comwallli  papera  zio— 

sketch  by  on  Irish  affairs  118. 
Rola,  court  of  the,  best  in  Europe  215— »nA 

praised  by  Ranke.  idem. 
Rupibus  Peter  de,  character  of,  445* 
Rule,  ecclesiastical,  no  prejudice  against  in  best 

days  of  luliau  prosperity  192— cauH  of  all 

Roman  prosperity  and  progreai  198. 
Russd  Charles  A.,  work  of.  on  wnrkhonset,  424 

—excellency  of,  428— plan  of  fbr  redressing 

workhouse  grievances.  432,  433. 
Rus$dl,  Lord  John,  speech  of,  on  central  Italy 

241-42— false    statement    contained    in,    of 

torture  employed  in  Rome  243. 
Russia  northern,  little  known  to  En^isb  tonr- 

ists.  269. 
Reign*  Lancastrian,  Chancellon  of^  456. 

Sacramient,  Blessed,  allnsiona  to  by  St.  Clemrat 

55- 
5a(Mru'«.JudicIal,  in  the  17th  centnry,  466. 
Sans  Spirito  hospital,  charges  unjustly  bronght 

against  management  of  389. 
Sardinia  Invited  by  France    to  take  part  in 
Kus.iian  war  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  vote 

on  Italian  affairs  300— law  of,  against  eeole- 

siastics  362. 
Savoy,  house  of;  alwaya  opposed  to  the   Popet 

200. 
Scheunmanen,  f^apland  maglclana  ays— tiMlr  In- 
fluence over  the  I'appa  ^i. 
SHettey,  last  Prior  of  Knlghta  ef  St.  John.  In 

England  495. 
Schoolmen  contributed  to  inteUeetoal  revlTal 

416. 
Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  reveranee  ot,  fbr 

human  intellect  154. 
Science,  political,  governed  by  flwti  and  opporo 

tunlties  293. 
Scotland,  law  nt,  on  inunity,  preftmble  to  that 

of  England  59. 
Secularization,  declared  by  tbe  Emperor  la  tbe 

pamphlet  Napoleon  III.,  and  Italy  the  only 

core  for  Italian  evila  30s* 


